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FOREWORD 

fpiMES have changed and a Census Superintendent can no longer be regarded 
X as a knowledgeable fellow on every subject under the sun. Government is 
now equipped with experts in every department and I am of opinion that a 
Census Superintendent’s job has resolved itself into securing the maximum 
accuracy in the figures and presenting those figures in such ways as may appear 
useful. He can safely leave the full dissection of the figures and the drawing of 
conclusions to experts in the various Government Departments and to the 
much largeT body of experts who are not in Government service. Holding 
this view 1 have refrained as far as possible from arriving at conclusions, and 
have devoted my time and energy to securing the fullest and most accurate 
statistics possible under the circumstances. And the circumstances have 
been by no means ordinary. The opening of the Census operations synchronized 
with the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s walk to Dharsana to manufacture con¬ 
traband salt, and was carried through when the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was at its height. The revenue staff, who form the backbone of the enumer¬ 
ation staff and who carry out the census side by side with their ordinary 
duties, were in 10 out of the 48 districts of the province heavily engaged in 
survey, record, settlement or roster operations, and in every district were busy 
preparing statements in connexion with rent and revenue remissions The 
enumeration over and the more placid work of abstraction and compilation 
starting, along came the financial crisis bringing “ retrenchment (and 10 pc 
cent, cuts) in its train. This meant speeding up all round. At both stages 
therefore there were powerful factors militating against acciwacy but I- behove 
the difficulties have in great measure been overcome, and I feci sure that the 
statistics of this Cenaus will compare very favourably m accuracy with those 
of any of its predecessors. 

I would here emphasize that any opinions that have been expressed and 
such conclusions *8 have been drawn from the figures are those of the Witter 
and not necessarily those of Government, 

Finally I would acknowledge my indebtedness to my predecessors in office, 
both in tills and in other provinces, on whose reports I have drawn freely or 

Ideas. 























































































errata 

On page 142 in the seventh line of the marginal tables for Cswnptffle 
Municipality and Benares Municipality, and on page 114 in the corresponding 
line for Fyzabad^um-Ajodhya Municipality, for "Excess of births over 
deaths “ read “ Excess of deatlis over births 

On page 330 , seventh line from bottom of pago, for " last Batpuraa read 
** East Satpnraa 
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REPORT 

ON T?IE 

CENSUS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

OF AGRA AND OUDH 

1931 


INTRODUCTION. 

A.—Introductory . 

1 The sixth synchronous census of the whole of the Tinted 1 rovmccs of 
Am and Oudh was taken on February 20,1931. The (loeennialsmes began 
but iirevious to that Oudh had been enumerated m 1369 and Agra 

in 1872 The area now dual* w.th », «* 

nceligible modifications, the same as that dealt with m 19*, l. . .. 

6 f The procedure adopted for taking the census, wbieh was praeticalb 

the same os in 1921, is fullv described in the Administration Report. Here it 
Is me?“y summarized. The operations tan be divided into three mam stages 
fl) the enumeration, 

(2) the preparation of the final tables, and 

(3) the writing of the report. 

B.—Enumeration. 

3. The dearth of literate persons in this province (and in 
a whole) makes it impossible to follow the European method of giving the bead 
of each household a schedule in which to enter thed»M 

member of his household. Tim general principle adopted therefore is to st Ieet 
men to enumerate their neighbours and to train them to do so. 

In orEfanizinE the taking of the census T dealt directly with the districts, 

for each of which 6 * member of the District Officer’s gazetted st ^ LS^IsTo 
District Census Officer. The first important step taken ^ eachdistoift 1 f 
number all houses. The houses were then made up into block* 
houses each in charge of an ' enumerator. From 10 to 15 blocks w ere Ion , 
bdn a “circTe’Mmder a ■■ supervisor." From 20 to 30 circles were grouped 
into a “ ctaree (contAmiug between 12.000 and 15.000 bouses) under* auper- 
intcudcnt." 8 The latter, whose eharers covered the whole distort : d 

directly under the District Census Officer. In practice, forr all P 

the block—and for this where possiblMxisting administrative 3 ub-divisions 

were maintained : and for all posts except that of e . nu ^f^^^^tuper- 
appointed. In rural tracts the charge superintendent was' 
visor qanvvgo* and the supervisor was the P^mru The 
the most intelligent literate mentor boys—available. In 
greatest possible use was made of the various municipal and Govemmen 
establishment, the educated public being called upon to help only after the 
Tad beeTexhausted. The bulk of the work both in towns and m the rural 
areas fell upon the more lowly paid servants of Government, especially upon 

^TbCTC were 325,960 enumerators, 30,017 supervisors and 1,226 charge 
suprem^DU m t^whek prevme^ ^ ^ ^ * tlllin jt . Sipple 
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entries for the enumerators were printed on the schedules, and manuals with 
fuller Instructions wore issued to everyone down to anti including supervisors. 

When the house-numbering had hccu completed and the various census 
divisions finally made, a statement showing the details was sent to me from which 
it was possible to correct the rough indent for the forms of all kinds that had 
already been sent to the press. 

5. When trained the staff was ready to make the preliminary record. 
This consisted in filling up the schedules for the ortiinary residents of each house. 
The information recorded consisted of name, sex. age, civil condition, religion, 
race, tribe, or caste, earner or dependent, principal occupation, subsidiary 
occupation, organized industry (if any)*, mother-tongue, subsidiary languages 
birth-place, literacy (or illiteracy) in any language or script, literacy (or illite¬ 
racy) in English, and certain infirmities. Tins record was to have been made 
straight on to the printed schedules and was to have been completed in rural 
areas between January 15 and 29, 1931, and in urban areas between Jan¬ 
uary 29 and February 12, As rigns were not wanting that Congress was bent 
on launching a campaign against the census and my arrangements were in all 
respects very well advanced I decided to safeguard the census by bringing 
forward the preliminary enumeration by nearly six weeks. It was therefore 
commenced early in December and finished in most districts by Christmas, 
1930, i.e„ three weeks before it was officially supposed to start. As a further 
precaution the preliminary record was made on plain paper. The period between 
the completion of this preliminary record and the final enumeration was utilized 
in cheeking the entries. The principal objects of the cheeking were to sec— 

(1) that every place where it was reasonably possible that a human being 

might take his evening meal on February 2G, 1931, was numbered 
as a house, 

(2) that every numbered house was included in the schedules, and 

(3) that the entries in the schedules were correct both in form and 

substance. 

Checking was done by all touring officers as well as by the actual census 
staff, and was on such a scale that inaccuracies must have been rare, 1 and 
my Personal Assistant, Pandit Gangs Narain Bhargava, B.A., between us toured 
over the whole province in the cold weather, 1930-31, and as the final enumera¬ 
tion drew near found that the record was as accurate as could possibly bo 
expected. 

When the plain-piper copy had been thoroughly checked the entries wore 
faired into the printed schedules and these were kept thereafter by the super¬ 
visors who were held responsible for their safe custody and were expressly 
warned that they were to be left safely locked up at home on the night of the 
final enumeration. They were amended from time to time before the final 
enumeration in order to keep them up to date as fuT as possible with the plain- 
paper copies which were left in the hands of enumerators. 

0. The actual census or final enumeration was taken between 7 p.m. 
and midnight on February 26, 1931. Each enumerator visited in turn every 
house in his beat and brought his plain-paper record up to date by striking out 
the entries relating to persons no longer present and entering the necessary 
particulars for all new-comers. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of travellers. Those 
on the roads were stopped at posts established every few miles. I hose on 
trains were enumerated on arrival or departure at a station if they were found 
not to have }>een enumerated already : and all trains were stopped at about 
6 a.m. on February 27, 1931. and any passengers who remained unaccounted 
for were dealt with. Travellers in boats were caught at the ghats where posts 
were located to enumerate them. Tn a few hilly and jungly tracts the final 
enumeration was carried out just before dark on the evening of February 26, 
or after day-break on February 27. In the Kumaun hih-traets the preli¬ 
minary enumeration was carried out in the autumn before the annual migra¬ 
tion to the bhdbfir and tarai had begun, and the final enumeration was curried 
out in the ten days ending February 26, owing to the difficult nature of 
the count-rvside. 

w 
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7. On the morning after the census (in many places soon after midnight! 
the enumerators of each circle mot their supervisor and the fair printed onu- 
me ration schedules were brought into line with the plain- paper copies. I had 
arranged previously that any cases of serious interference from Congress volun¬ 
teers were to be brought to my notice by ware and the fair copy was not in such 
cases to he amended pending my further instructions. Fortunately saner 
counsels prevailed and the obstruction met with was negligible, So the amend¬ 
ment of the fair copy was carried out everywhere, save in one small village 
{Nonara of district Fatehpur) where a tahsildar was murdered while endeavour 
ing to collect rents on the aflemoon of the census day. The state of that 
village on census night necessitated the abandonment of the final count and 
tiie preliminary enumeration was accepted. 

The enumerators then added up their totals, which after being checked 
were entered by the supervisor in a summary for his circle. The supervisors 
then met their charge superintendents who prepared a charge summary and 
sent it to district headquarters. There provisional totals were compiled for 
the district and wired to me. As usual every District Census Officer had pre¬ 
pared beforehand his own scheme for getting'in his provisional totals as quickly 
as possible and submitted it to me for any suggestions I had to make. 

The first figures to reach me were those of Almora district which came at 
7.45 a.m. on February 27. The figures of Rampur State came at D.15 am 
Altogether the figures of 13 district® and states reached me that day and ali 
figures were in by March 4, a very creditable performance considering the 
unusual delay involved in having to correct the fair enumeration schedules 
from the plain-paper copies after the final enumeration. I wired the pro¬ 
vincial figures to the Census Commissioner on the morning of March 5. Shah- 
jahanpur district left out the figures of a whole charge, but the error was soon 
discovered and the correction wired to the Census Commissioner on March S, 
in time to be embodied in the provisional totals for India as a whole. The 
provisional total for the province differed from the final total by onlv 14 031 op 
0*028 per cent. J J ’ 

8. The attitude of the public towards the census was no better than in 
1921, in fact was probably worse on account of the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment. At the best of times it is difficult to secure willing and suitable non- 
officials to work as unpaid supervisors and enumerators, but when in addition 
these posts carried with them the opprobrium of being stigmatized a todi la 
bachcha and such like, and not only ridicule but. often abuse and threats of 
violence, our difficulties were increased a hundredfold especially of course in 
the towns. These difficulties were largely overcome by tact and ncrsiiarinn on 
the part of the district officials and the census is a triumph for those officials 
and their loyal friends who carried on in spite of it all. The Census Act was 
scarcely used. There were occasional instances of jicople refusing to give 
information but these were satisfactorily dealt with. Sometimes "the hete 
of the police proved successful, in other eases the required information was 
obtained indirectly through domestic and municipal servants. Sometimes 
“ strangers *’ clad in khaddar elicited the required information in the course of 
ordinary conversation. 

C,—'PnEPAltATIQE OF THE StoAL TABLES. 

9. For tabulation the slip system of Dr. Georg von Mayr was used as at. 
the previous two censuses. A slip was prepared for each person enumerated, 
on to which were copied the details recorded about, him in the schedule. The 
task of copying was simplified by the use of different colours for different 
religions, of printed symbols for sex which could rapidly be adjusted by hand 
to indicate civil condition, and of prescribed abbreviations. The slips when 
prepared were then sorted for each final table in turn, the sorter entering in 
each case his totals on a “ sorter’s ticket.” On completion these totals were 
entered in n " compilation register ” and added up to give the district totals. 
From the district totals the final tables for the whole province were compiled! 

10. The majority of the slip-copying was done locally by pat tear is in 
the districts between the preliminary and final enumerations. It was not 
done locally in the hills whore geographical difficulties were too formidable, hi 
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the States, in those parts of districts which were under survey, record, settle¬ 
ment or roster operations (with the exception of Bijnor district where with the 
generous assistance of Mr. H. 8. Bates, t.c.s,, the Settlement Officer, it was 
carried out quite successfully) and in certain urban areas where no suitable 
copying staff could be found locally, _ 

The balance of the copying, the sorting and the district compilation were 
done in eight Central Offices—at Saharan pur, Muttra, Lucknow, Fyzahad, 
Basti, Jhansi, Jaunpur and Nairn Tal. The location of these offices was deter* 
mined by the availability of office accommodation. Each Central Office was 
under a deputy superintendent selected (except in the case of Lucknow which 
was in the charge of Ft. Ganga Narain Bhargava who had acted as my Per¬ 
sonal Assistant in the previous cold weather) from the cx-District Census 
Officers. The staff consisted of a head assistant, Tecord keeper, assistant 
record keeper, accountant, correspondence clerk, four or five inspectors and a 
varying number of supervisors (and assistant supervisors during the copying 
stage) in charge of gangs of copyists, sorters or compilers, Copyists were 
paid piece-rates, all others flat -rates. 

Copying was started between March 14, (Lucknow) and March^ 2fi 
{Jhansi) and was finished between April 11, (Jaunpur) and May 7, (Nairn 
Tal), The average number of copyists employed was 1,514. 

Sorting was started between April 25 (Jaunpur) and June 1 (Saharanpur) 
and was finished between June 20 {Jaunpur) and August 20 {Saharanpur). 

District compilation began between May 4 {Lucknow) and June 8 {Jhansi) 
and ended between August 6 (Jaunpur) arid September 24 {Saharanpur). 

The first Central Office to close down was Jaunpur (August 12) and the 
last two Nairn Tal and Saharanpur (September 30). The average time that 
Central Offices were open was just under six months. 

The Head Office meanwhile had begun the provincial compilation of the 
final tables. Incidentally more work than usual fell on the Head Office. In 
the case of Imperial Tables VII, IX, XIII and XIX the ages were first com¬ 
piled by Central Offices into intermediate groups and then smoothed in the Head 
Office into the ordinary quinary groups by using certain formulae, aimed at 
eliminating the bulk of the errors that arise in the quinary groups as a result 
of unintentional misstatements of age. Further in order to economize, the 
Central Offices were closed as soon ns they had finished district compilation, 
And the Village Directories were sent as they were, to he finished in the Head 
Office. Also the tenement census figures of Lucknow and Cawnpore, referred 
to later, were at. this census complied at headquarters for the same reason. 
Provincial compilation was done entirely under tny own supervision, Tho first 
of the Imperial Tables went to the Tress on August 20, 1031 and the last 
(Imperial Table X—Occupation) went on May 4, 1932. The final proofs of 
the Tables Volume were all returned to the Press by September 28, 1932, 

D.—Tun Repobt. 

11. Besides the Imperial and Provincial Tables for the Tables Volume 
innumerable subsidiary and miscei hi neons tables were prepared in the Head 
Office for the report. These were completed by September 24, 1932, by which 
time the compilation staff was reduced. Owing to the time I spent over the 
provincial compilation I was unable to write anything but a few appendices 
before the beginning of 1932. The last chapter went to the Press at the end 
of December, 1932. when the Head Office, which had already been considerably 
reduced in size, itself was closed. 

The report itself will appear long and I fear in many wavB dull, following 
as it docs a report which suffered from neither of these defects. But I shelter 
behind Mr. Blunt’s remark of 1811* — 

41 A census report is a work of reference and it seems to me that 
completeness must be preferred to brevity, ” 

A census report is essentially a statistical publication and it is difficult 
to present a mass of statistics without appearing tedious. I have tried to 
brighten them with numerous diagrams which the Government Photo-Li tho 
Press at Roorkee kindly faired from my originals. 
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12. Village Directories have been prepared in the same form as in 1921. 
with the addition of the population and infirmities by wards and mukalla8 
for each municipality. Unfortunately their printing has been stopped, at any 
rate for the present, on account of retrenchment, 

13. Revised tahsil and tkana population figures have been supplied to 
all districts for revision of the District Gazetteers, and the population by 
mortuary circles was supplied to the Director of Public Health. 

14. Certain housing statistics were collected for the municipalities 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore which have been discussed in paragraph 12 of Chapter 
II, the actual statistics being exhibited in Subsidiary Table V of that chapter. 

15. An attempt was made by means of a separate schedule to secure 
figures of those males literate in English who were out of employment and 
seeking it. The results are shown in Imperial Table XII. 

16. As the final enumeration was in the cold weather when the population 
of the hill stations is at a minimum, in order to provide statistics of the summer 
population for which the municipal and cantonment authorities have to cater 
a special Census was taken of all hill stations on the night of October 3,1930. 
The figures are discussed in paragraph 18 of Chapter II, and the actual statis¬ 
tics are exliibited at the end of Imperial Table IV in the Tables Volume, 

17. The cost of the census of the province is dealt with in detail in the 

Administration Report, The net cost to Central 
revenues is shown in the margin. It averages 
Rs, 11-5-0 per 1,000 of population as against- 
Rs. 9-15-2 in 1921. Two-fifths of the increase is due 
to a difference in the method of accounting, by 
reason of which all purely census expenditure now 
falls on Central revenues whereas formerly part was 
debited through provincial revenues. The rest of 
the increase is due to enhanced rates of pay granted 

to the establishments of the Central Offices. The increase would have been much 
greater but for the fall in the cost of paper, the elimination of certain Imperial 
Tables, the speeding up of work in the Central Offices, and the transfer of 
part of the work of the Central Offices to the Head Office. 

18. In conclusion I have to express my gratitude to the many who 
assisted me. 

Firstly to the District Magistrates and other district officers for their 
cordial co-operation at all stages. They were themselves fully pre-occupied 
by the Civil Disobedience Movement and agricultural calamities, but never¬ 
theless gave what time they could spare to census matters and also gave their 
invaluable backing without which very poor results, if any at all, would have 
been achieved. Especially I thank Mr. G. D. Parkin, i .f.s,, the then Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Sitapur, for the invaluable assistance provided by himself, Ms 
officers and men at the enumeration of the Faikarma fair at Nim&ar. 

Secondly I thank those Settlement, Record and Roster Officers who spared 
me the paiwaris, often at great inconvenience to their own work. In this 
connexion I would like especially to thank Mr. A. A. Waugh, t.c.s., and Mr. 11. S. 
Bates, i.e.s., the then Settlement Officers of Meerut and liijnor respectively. 
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Next I thank the District Census Officers who bore the brunt of the 
actual organization of the census in the districts from start to finish. Most of 
them were harassed in other directions but worked ungrudgingly and thorough¬ 
ly, Unfortunately for those concerned, where political trouble was most 
acute and their other duties correspondingly heavier, there the census work 
also was most difficult. But they one and alt achieved success. If dis¬ 
crimination can be made I would like especially to mention those who afterwards 
became Deputy Superintendents— viz., Mr. F. L. Smith, i.e.s., (Debra Dun) s 
S, Muhammad Zakir (Fatehpur), Pt. Anrudh Kishan Sharma (Budaun), B. 
Sri Dhar Agarwal (Hamirpur), Pt. Surat Narayan Mani Tripathi (Azamgarh), 
M. Abdul Jolil (Shahjahanpur), and Th. Kuldip Narain Singh (Jaunpur), 
and in addition Mr, R. H. Saloway, i.e.s,, (Aimora), Mr. R. F. S. Baylis, i.e.s,. 
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(Allahabad), Khan Bahadur M. Muhammad Yusuf Khan (Bulandshahr), S. 
Kisar Haidar Zaidj (Karrukhabad), B. Gauri Prasad (Cawnpore), Pandit Jagdish 
Prasad Sharma (Benares), and Pandit Raghublr iSaran Has (Honda). 

As to the work of the Deputy Superintendents in the Central Offices it 
was excellent (save perhaps in one case), and it is very difficult to single out 
any for special praise. AU had to work long horns at very high pressure and 
I thank them for their invaluable support. The best results were achieved 
by Pt. Anrudh Ktshan Sharma at Muttra and Th. Kuldip Narain Singh 
at Jaunpur, hut there was very little in it. The last-named incidentally 
succeeded in finishing his work and closing his office first in the province. 

I also thank Pt. Gang a Narain Bhargava who shared with me the 
touring in the first cold weather and prepared some preliminary notes for 
parts of the report. He invariably evinced the greatest keenness in his 
work. 

Another class of officers must be mentioned— the ethnographical officers. 
These were officers selected to collect the material for the purely ethnographi¬ 
cal part of the w ork. They were mostly officials whose time was already very 
fully taken up (in many cases they were the over-worked District Census Officers 
themselves) so had very little time to give to research. Pnrihcr the state of 
the province at that time was such that it was difficult to press inquiries very 
far. I thank them for what they have done and in this connexion would 
especially mention Mr. B. R. James, i.c.S., (Gorakhpur), Mr. J. M, l^obo-Prabtm, 
i.e.s,, (Moradabad, who also did very well as District Census Officer), Pt. 
Uma Datt Dangwal (Tehri-Garhwal State, who was also the State Census 
Officer), Pt, Anrudh Kishan Sharma (Budaun, who was also District 
Census Officer and subsequently Deputy Superintendent of the Muttra Central 
Office), Pt. Bhola Datt Pant (Garhvval, also District Census Officer), B. 
Raghubir Saran Das (Gouda, also District Census Officer), and Pt. Vidya 
Prasad Shukla (Ballia), 

Besides the ethnographical officers I thank Mr. E. S. Oakley of Almora 
and Rai Bahadur Pt. Tara. Datt Gairola, Advocate, of Pauri (Garhwal) 
for their excellent notes on caste in Kumaun and Mr. N. B. Bonarjec, t.c.s., 
for his extensive inquiries among and most interesting note on the Saharias 
(or Sahcriyas) of the Lalitpur sub-division. 

The work of my own office has been acknowledged in the Administra¬ 
tion Report. 

I also thank Mr. W. H, McKinnon McGuire, late Superintendent of the 
Camp Press at Naim Tal, for his most reliable support during the first year of 
the operations, Mr. D. W. Crightou, Superintendent of the Government Press 
at Allahabad for the close personal attention he has given to the printing of 
this report, and Mr. \Y. J. Peychers, Officer-in-Charge Government Photo- 
Li tho Press, Roorkee, for his personal supervision of the fairing of my numerous 
diagrams and preparation of their blocks. 

Lastly I express my warmest thanks to the rank and file of the census 
army, the enumerators, supervisors and charge superintendents who gave 
their services without remuneration and spared themselves nothing in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. I thank most warmly that well-disposed and 
loyal section of the public who worked honorarily, exposed even more thau 
Government officials to the ridicule and threats of the riff-raff and scum of the 
populace, especially in urban areas. They have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have served their province and their country faithfully and acquitted 
themselves like men. For the revenue staff of each district, especially the 
qtmungm and patwaris, I have nothing but praise. This census above all others 
has been a triumph of their industry and devotion to duty. Under the most 
adverse conditions, subject to contumely and not frequently danger of personal 
violence, at a time when they were unusually harassed with their"other duties, 
they added census to then' already heavy burdens, shouldered it cheerfully 
and carried it through to a successful conclusion. 



Chapter L—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Past I.— The area dealt with. 

1. The territory dealt with in this report is that administered by the 
Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, together with the 
States of Rampur, Tohri-Garhw&l and Benares. It Lies between north lati¬ 
tude 23° 52' { Mirzapur) and 31° 18' {Tohri-Garhwal State) and east longitude 
77 Q 3' (Muzaffamagar) and 84° 38' (Ballia). The total area is 112,191 square 
miles, of which 106,248 square miles are British territory and the remaining 
5,943 square miles fall witliin the States. This is 53 square miles less than the 
total area shown at last census. ( 1 ) The province is thus a little smaller 
than the British Isles and incidentally its population is a shade larger. 

2. The British territory is divided into 48 districts which are grouped 
into ten revenue divisions as shown in Imperial Table L One of these, Kumaim, 
together with the six which at one time constituted the North-West Province 
proper, form the province of Agra, and the remaining two constitute Oudh. 
There has been no change in the arrangement of these divisions since last cen¬ 
sus. The only changes in district boundaries of any importance occurred in 
1925 when, as a measure of economy, certain talisils were abolished and added 
to other tahsils. As a result of this readjustment Farrukhabad lost 40 square 
miles to Shahjahanpur, Banda lost 147 square miles to Hamiipur, and Ghazi- 
pur lost 90 square miles to Benares. The other interchanges are negligible and 
were all occasioned by fluvial action. 

(1) TEm- dob&Ile ol the chan^ca in Arts iincu 1*8L raosUd are AA follow t :— 
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CHAPTEB T.— B15TRIBUT10N ASD MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

3. Throughout the tables volume the district figures are grouped into 
divisional totals according to the ten administrative divisions. These ad¬ 
ministrative divisions were determined by historical, political and adminis¬ 
trative considerations, and vary considerably in size, density of population 
and physical features. In order to bring out the broader aspects of the census 
it is necessary to consider the figures for a limited number of areas which are 
airly homogeneous in respect of their physical features and inhabitants and 

ivvr Sut fi dl ^' ‘^les to this report the districts have been grouped into 
e ght natural davimoiiSi, and their figures set out accordingly. These natural 

^rV h, " h ' Vll + t bp deliueated on the Social Map at the beginning 

iuoi l!> ' < , > 1 lUUe ’ l re ^i 16 san ^ ba>ve boon used for census purposes since 
1£>01, and are based on differences mainly geological and im teorolomcai 

Sr,vfh agncillu !^ lf ^nguistic and ethnological. The unit adopted is the 

tr\ tl !u5^ 3e ^SSlS^ 1 n L ? . trxto that a fevv <«*** consist of dissimilar 
tracts belonging strictly speaking, to more than one of the natural divisions 

" OUJd “ ce 

the 

ZTZZ h fT T * ort A em border ; the Central India Plateau aAd Vindhya 
hills which touch the south-west; the Vindhya Plateau and ffainun* mii '/ 

con fc uniat ion of the Vindhya and Satpura hills)' which reach the south-east • aid 

the vast alluvial plum of the Jumna-Ganges Doab (extender! eastwards by the 

Ghap-a and the Rapti) which lies between. The province thus falls natural! v 

SA which other considerations C l! 

further sub-divided as shown below:_ 

(1) the montane tract (Himalaya West); 

n\ S! SSSST^ 1 ^-Himalaya West and East); 

(3) the^Gaugetic Plain (Indo-Gangetic Plain West, Centra! and East); 

TK^i the + tra f'r inma ^ fC ? ntral P^tcau and East Sat pur as). 

, - j ^hesi. natural divisions have been fully described in previous renoi-Kt 
(utde pages 9—11, Report 1901, and pa<*es 7—9 Rmtwt min !n i 

br - le ? St outline of their characteristics is here necessary, # together wdth 

SaIS. °l a :Lflir z ,0ck dmer m 


Nnttifbl divtsbn. 


1. Himalaya, Weflt , . 

2« Kuh-Hrmalflyn , Wfisfc 

3 - lado-Gangolic PljiLn, WcfE .. ' 

4- Ifido-Gafi^r-tic Plain, Central 

5, Oontmt India Platflm 

6, East ^ftlpuraQ ... 

7- Sub-Himalaya, Ea^d 

5- Illdo-^irngfitic PiaLu, East r . 

United PftraimAi f Gritish Efwiriota) 


BeitwnLg^e i.if pn:i- 
vinria3 — 

Arert. 

lion. 

14 ‘0 

3 4 

9 2 

9 0 

22 5 , 

267 

21-2 

25 9 

9‘9 

4 6 

4‘l 

3-6 

12 + ] 

173 

H5 

7*0 

I oo-o 

TOO 


'They are enumerated in tiie 
margin, each with, its percentage of 
the provincial area and population 
(.British territory only). 


hf; \r it*? 3, arge into the Himalayas on 

tiie north-west of the province and in fact includes Hii 

portion of the Himalayas which lies actually within th 

«;T t C 7 ,/! t ret f'“ 5 “ 0rthWariiS ‘to d^BoIy ™)ed 

thfi T^ lli a t0 ‘ 10 W «>™8 wn ot pra-potua] snow, rabraei^o 
the Kiunaun revenue division and the Delira Dun distric t 
id the Meerut division, a total area of 14,911 souare miW 
ti\ ah/ natural division can be further sub-divided into— 

{ ) sub'm&ntane, which includes some small tracts of Bhabar in Hi* 

Sfel G ?£r l : ^.^bar imdTam^;^ 

<”> winch mclude, aWt' th^ Vheb“ 0 ^‘ 4 hnom 1 

ssMr - xs&sl 
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The Debra sub-montaue area is the famous Dun, known as the garden 
of the United Provinces, lying between the Siwalik hills and the Himalayas 
and partly on the lower slopes of both. It is healthy enough to have attract¬ 
ed a considerable colony of liiiropean pensioners. The Bhabar is a atrip 
lying immediately below the foot-hills, largely covered with forests, still the 
homo of tigers and elephants. The hill streams which enter it sink and are 
lost, except in the rainy season, below a mass of boulders and gravel. The 
Tarai is a damp marshy strip south of the Bhabar where the streams from tho 
hills reappear. It is coveTod for the most part with thick jungle and tall 
grass. The Tarai and Bhabar are among The most unhealthy regions of the 
whole of India. Their population is thereforo mostly migratory, cultivators 
descending from tho hills to the Bhabar, and entering the Tarai from the 
neighbouring plains districts, returning to their homes again after having out 
their cropi. The Tharu alone appears able to stand the Tarai climate through¬ 
out the year. The montane area is largely under forests, is but thinly popu¬ 
lated and is cultivated only in scattered areas, 

(2) and (7) Sub -Himalaya, West and East. —South of the natural division 
just described and stretching eastwards below the mountains of Nepal lies a sub¬ 
montane belt, within historical times almost entirely under forest, and even 
now largely afforested, but densely populated where the jungle has been 
reclaimed. " This belt has been formed into two natural divisions, the dividing 
line being the river Ghagra. 

Sub-Him a lava, West- includes five districts with a total area of 9,822 
square miles, viz., Saharan pur of Meerut division ; Bareilly, Bijnor and 
Pilibhit of Roliilkhand diviuon ; and Kheri of Lucknow division. 

Sub-Himalaya, East includes four districts with a total area of 12,834 
square miles, viz., Gorakhpur and Basti of Gorakhpur division ; and Gouda 
and Bahraich of the Fyzabud division. The southern half of this natural 
division is very similar to the Gaugetie Plain, 

(3) , (4) and (8) I ndo-Oangetic Plain, West, Central and East.— Bonnded on 
the north by the sub-Himalayan belt and on the south almost throughout by 
the Jamua and after its confluence with the Ganges by tile fatter, lies the 
Gaugetie Plain, a vast level expanse of alluvial sod, extending right across the 
province., a distance of nearly 500 miles, with an average width of about I GO 
miles, densely populated, studded with many cities, and cultivated almost con¬ 
tinuously throughout. This vast plain is divided into three natural divisions, 
West, Central and East. 

Indo-Gangefcic Plain. West includes thirteen districts with ;i total area 
of 23,893 square miles, viz., Muzaffarnagar, Meerut and Eu lands ha hr of tho 
Moemfc division ; the whole of the Agra division ; Budarin, Moradabad and 
Shahjahanpur of the Robilkhand division ; and Famikhabad and Etuwah of 
the Allahabad division. Part of the Agra and Muttra districts lies on the right 
bank of tho Jumna. This area differs somewluit from the rest of the natural 
division, being characterised by many ravines and some rod stone hillocks which 
mark the eastern termination of the Amvalli hills. As, however, it is well 
protected by canals, it is unnecessary to draw any distinction between this and 
the rest of "the natural division. 

In do-Gaugetie Plain, Central includes twelve districts with a total area 
of 22,502 square miles, viz., Cawnpore, Fatehpur and Allahabad of the Allah - 
abad division; the Lucknow division excluding Kheri; and tho Eyzobad 
division excluding Gouda and Bahraich. Tho only part of this natural division 
which differs materially from the rest is a small area lying south of the Jumna 
and Ganges cunprisi ng tahsils KarcIdiaua and Meja of dis t riot A1 lahabad, They 
are of exactly the same character at the Central India Plateau natural 
division (see below). 

Indo-Gangetic Plaint, East includes five districts with a total area of 7,388 
square miles, °viz. f the Benares division excluding district Hirzapur ; and 
district Azamgarh of Gorakhpur division. 

(5) and (G) Central India Plateau and East Saipuras . — The trans-Jamua 
tract, excluding the parts of districts Agra, Muttra and Allahabad referred to 
above, is divided iutu two natural illvisions. 
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The western part, comprising the lour districts of the -lbansi divisicti, with 
a total area of 10,470 square miles, lies on the eastern slopes of tho Central 
India Plateau, frem which it derives its name. It is broken, up by lows rocky, 
outlying spurs of tho Vindhya hills covered with stunted trees and. jungle. The 
Boil is chiefly of the type known as black cotton soil and differs entirely from 
the alluvial soil of tho Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The eastern part, consisting entirely of district Mirzapnr of the Benares 
division, area 4,368 square miles, forms tho natural division known as East 
Satpuras. A small area actually lies north of the Ganges and belongs, properly 
speaking, to Indo-Gangetic Plain, Bast. The middle portion between the 
Ganges and the Sou belongs to the Vindhya Plateau. South of this (the south¬ 
ern edge of tahsil Roberfcsganj and the whole of taksil Dudhi) arc the hilly 
tracts of the Kaiinurs, a continuation o! the Vindhya and Sat pur a hills, some of 
the wilder t country in t he province, covered with forests, broken up by ravines, 
with occasional hili-encircled alluvial basins, the home of the few' really 
primitive tribes of the province. 

The States are from political arid administrative considerations, kept apart 
in the subsidiary tables, otherwise Bampur would he included in Sub -Himalaya 
West, Tchri-Garhwal in Himalaya West, and Benares in East Satpuras. 

Part II, —Population. 

4. Before proceeding to discuss the population figures it is essential to 
explain precisely what, is meant by the word “ population ” as used in this 
report. The population of any place or area may mean one of two things 

(1) the number of people found present in that place or area at a parti¬ 

cular moment of time—this is known as the de facto population, 
or 

(2) the numbcT of people ordinarily resident in that place or area— 

this is known as the de jure population. 

The Indian census is a de facto census, and the population of any 
place or area at this particular census represents the number of persons 
recorded as present in that place or area at tho final enumeration which took 
place between 7 p.m. and midnight on February 26,1931. 

5. To this, however, there is the exception of the non-synchronous tracts, 
which are regions in which, owing to the great distances and difficult terrain 
involved, the final enumeration, had to bo spread over a period of ten days ot 
carried out by daylight. 

In districts Almora and Garhwal, the Naiui Tal tahsil of district Naini Tal, 
and the Chakrata tahsil of district Delira Dun (i.e., the montane areas of Hima¬ 
laya, West ) tho final enumeration took place between February 16 and 26. This 
involved an ami of 11,739 square miles and a population of 1,238,038. But 
even here by a liberal distribution of slips bearing the word 4i enumerated ** 
and by reason of the fact that in those ten days movement of the population in 
the hill tracts is at a minimum, the figures approximate very closely to the 
de fado population at that time of the year. 

In Chakrata Forest division and Mussoorie municipality (both in district 
Dehra Dun) the final enumeration was carried out before dark on February 26 ; 
in parts of Nagina and Ztajibabad taksil s of district Bijnor. parts of tahsfis Bisal- 
pur and Pimm pur of district Pilibhit, and parts of all four tahsils of district 
Mirzapur it was carried out on the early morning of February 27, Tins involved 
an area of 3,530 square miles and a population of 273,872. Here the figures are 
identical with the de fado population because the areas concerned are all jungle 
or hilly tracts in which no movement of the population takes place between 
sunset and sumFc. 

Exact details of these non-synchronous tracts will be found in the 
Administrative Report volume. The only departure from previous practice was 
the inclusion of Mussoorie municipality, which covers 19 square miles of 
hill-side, ia largely devoid of population in February, is frequently visited by 
wild animals, and is liable to be under snow. 

6. Tbc adoption of a de facto basis for tire census in India is due primarily 
to its simplicity. The criterion of location at a given point of time involves a 
minimum of difficulty in determination ; individuals are included, in their appro¬ 
priate enumeration hooks by reference only to their actual presence, and the 
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collection of the enumeration books immediately after the final enumeration 
automatically ensures a rapid ami accurate computation of the populations of 
all areas from the smallest to the largest units. Further, the de facto popula¬ 
tion, at any rate in the case of this province, approximates very closely to the 
de jure population, for the people are little addicted to movement, and by 
choosing, as is invariably done, a date for the final enumeration when the 
movement of the population may Ire expected to be at a minimum, the 
diver gence ifl rendered almost negligible. 

What divergence remains at this census is due mainly to the following small 


(1) Travellers, who were enumerated wherever found, whether on roads, 

in boats, waiting at railw ay station?., or in railway trains, ordinari¬ 
ly go to swell the population of places where they do not reside. 
The numbers involved arc negligible except in the case of trains. 
Attain may carry a thousand people and make a large difference 
to the population of thv place of enumeration, and produce an 
abnormal proportion between tho sexes, 

(2) Fairs may attract large numbers of people from distant places. At 

the present census the ouly instance of tills on a considerable 
scale occurred at Nimsar in district Sitapur where some 10,000 
people were gathered on census night in the Paikarma fair. 

(3) The migratory cultivators and graziers of the Tarai and Bkabar had 

not at the time of the census returned to their permanent homes 
in the hills of Abnorn and Naim Tal. 

The actual population enumerated at this census in trains, boats and in 
temporary encampments including fairs, amounted to 86,817 (see column 23 of 
Imperial Tabic ITT}, U., only 018 per cent, of the total population. For the 
purposes of all the Imperial Tables (except III.) such population is included in 
the unit in which it was enumerated but in the village statistics (published as 
the Village Directories) it has invariably been shown separately. 

7. Many of the most important countries of the world take a de 
census by providing in the schedule a column for “ normal or m up I residence.” 
This has its complications for it is not always easy to determine the normal ri-si- 
donce of an individual. Well-to-do people often have a town and a coun try hou £ e 
or reemarly spend several months of the yeai in another part of their own 
country or abroad. In the cities of India which have a large number of tem¬ 
porary migrants, mostly illiterate, such as mill-hands, vagrant*, mendicants and 
travellers, the recording of normal residence might prove a very troublesome 
affair. In Great Britain a de facto census is taken and, as in India, results 
approximating to a de jure census are secured, as far as possible, by choosing 
a census date upon which there is likely to be least movement of the populat ion. 
But owing to changed conditions such as the increased mobility of the populu. 
titm and the growth of the week-end habit it has become increasingly difficult to 
select such a date, so that in the census of Great Britain in 1&31 a column 
was provided for “ usual residence ” with a view to exploring tho extent to 
which a de facto enumeration alone will suffice 

In this province at any rate, and presumably throughout India, this state 
of affairs has not yet arisen, nor does it seem likely to arise for many many years. 
The immobility of the population makes it perfectly easy to select a date which 
will reduce the difference between a de facto and de, jure census to a negligible 
quantity, and as long as this is so the more simple de, facto enumeration is, m 
mv opinion, better suited to India. 

8. During the past eighteen months I have been questioned ad riaussmn 
as to the detTCt. of accuracy which can be attributed to the oem.ua figures. 
The correctness, or otherwise, of tho entries made in the census schedules 
will be considered in the course of the chapters which follow. Here 
it is only necessary to estimate how far the enumeration is complete. Ihere 
are two factors to be considered, firstly the enumeration staff and secondly 
the people to be enumerated. With regard to the former it must be 
remembered that they consist very largely of Government employees, who 
perform their census duties side by side with _ their ordinary work. At 
this census in no less than sixteen out of the forty-eight districts of the 
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province the revenue staff, who form the backbone of the census staff 
were busier than usual owing to settlement, survey, record or roster opera¬ 
tions, In addition there was very considerable harassment in many places on 
account of the Civil Disobedience Movement which was in full swing tin o ugh- 
out the enumeration period. On the other hand a large proportion of the 
enumeration rtaff is well experienced in the process of census-taking and the 
system of checldug and supervision has grown more and more complete as a 
result of the experience gamed at each succeeding census, so that omissions tend 
to become fewer. As regards the people to be enumerated they arc no lotigei 
suspicious oi the intentions of the census, and normally arc most hclpiui, but at 
one time it looked probable that the Civil Disobedience Movement might lead 
to widespread cbstructicu, and special precautions, which are outlined In the 
Administrative Report Volume, had to be taken. Fortunately saner counsels 
prevailed, largely owing to the communal question, for the leaders of the various 
communities eventually realised that as their shares oi representation, in the 
legislatures under' the coming reformed constitution (and also on municipal and 
other local bodies} would be detenu hied mainly by the numerical strength of 
those communities, it would have been suicidal tor nny community to have run 
the risk of under-enumeration. In the end both, the pre limina ry and final 
enumerations were carried through without serious hindrance. The staff worked 
heroically throughout and omissions were, in my opinion, reduced to an absolute 
minimum. Omissions there must always be, which can in no measure be counter, 
balanced by the rare cases of double enumeration. One point of importance is 
that omissions occut more and more frequently the higher we ascend the social 
scale and this moans that omissions are more frequent in towns than in rural 
areas and amongst literates than illiterates, though the comparative error from 
tills must be very small. There is also no doubt that proportionally more Euro¬ 
peans are omitted than Indians, though omissions of Europeans at this census 
were largely reduced by including them in both preliminary and final enumera¬ 
tions on general schedules (printed in English), and avoiding the use of House¬ 
hold Schedules wherever possible. Some Europeans reported to me after the 
census that they had not been enumerated. In the majority of these cases 
their entries were actually found in the schedules ; where they were not I had 
them enumerated at once and included in the locality in which they said they 
spent the census night. Although the number of persons omitted throughout 
the province may reach a few thousands this is negligible compared to the 
en um erated population of nearly fifty millions, in which an error of as much as 
50,000 would be less than O'l per cent. 

In spite of the peculiar difficulties of the present census I can confidently 
state that its completeness will compare very favourably with that of any of 
its predecessors. 

Part III.—Area, population and density, 

0. The Imperial Tables with which this chapter is mainly concerned are 
Table I, which shows the area, number of census houses (i.e., commensal families) 
and the population of each state, district and revenue division, and Table H, 
lvhich shows the variation in the population of these administrative divisions 
during the last fifty years. Table VI, which gives statistics of birth-place, 
should also bo consulted with reference to movements of the people, though, as 
inter-district migration figures are not available, that table is considerably re¬ 
duced in value for this purpose. Provincial Table I gives for tahsils similar 
figures to those in Imperial Tabic I, and, in addition, shows the density for all 
areas down to tahsils, I may here mention that the Survey Department are 
expected shortly to publish revised figures for the areas of tahsils and districts 
based on modem surveys. The density figures produced in this report may thou 
need som e revision in the light of the now area figures. As far as the incomplete 
information yet available goes, the result will be to reduce the density of the pro¬ 
vince as a whole from 442 to 441, increase that of British Territory from 45tf to 
457 and decrease that of the States from 203 to ISO. Although there may be 
appreciable changes in respect of certain individual districts and states they* are 
not expected to vitiate any of the conclusions based on the areas shown in this 
report. 
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10, The population of the province is — 

British territory .. . . ,, 48,408,703 

States ,, .. 1,206,070 


Total .. 49,014,333 

This gives a mean density of 442 persons tc the square mile throughout the 
province, the density in British territory being 456, and in the States 203. 

11. My immediate predecessor tersely remarked (para. 3, page 9, Report 
Volume, 1921), that the average density figure means nothing. This remark 
should be qualified by adding the words “ by itself,” It is undoubtedly of 
value as an index by which to compare the population pressure of the province 
with that of other provinces and countries. 

Area, population and density op the larger provinces 

AND STATES OF INDIA. 


Province or State. 

Aren in Bqqare 

Trplpfl 

Order in 
point of 
area. 

Population, 

Order in 
point or 
poptifcticm. 

Persons per 
:4qqan? mile- 

Order in 
point of 

donfrity. 

India 

1008,666 

I- “ 

353037,775 


195 


Amuim + + .. 

67,334 

13 

9.247057 

H 

137 

9 

ItaliKfribtan .. 

134,630 

5 

060,617 

14 

6 

15 

Eangnl 

02,995 

U 

51.087,330 

1 

m 

2 

BiTiur and Orissa 

uum 

9 

42,329,583 

4 

379 

4 

Bombay 

151,593 

2 

26,271,704 

6 

173 

0 

Burma 

233.492 

1 

14.667,146 

3 

63 

13 

Cent ml Province* iinct Befio 

I3J.Q55 

6 

37,993.937 

7 

137 

9 

Delhi 

573 

t5 

636,246 

15 

IJ 10 

E 

Hyderabad ., 

82.690 

12 

E 4.436J 43 

9 

175 

7 

Kashmir and Janunu ,. 

H516 

m 

3,646,243 

13 

43 

14 

Madras 

143,070 

3 

47J93.602 

3 

328 

5 

North'Weat Frontier Pfi> 
yin.ee* 

36*356 

14 

4.604.364 

12 

129 

11 

Punjab 

1 35,496 

4 

20,490,857 

5 

210 

6 

Rafpntaau ■. *. 

129,059 

7 

It,225.712 

IQ 

87 

12 

United Provinces 

112,191 

s 

49,614.833 

2 

442 

3 


NuTe p —TI i- 3 iibatry ligurea include iW" of tL- British TvrrtbMy and Independent Btateaof e*oh provfckre r 

The above (able shows that although this province comes only eighth in point 
of area, its population is second only to that of Bengal, In 1911 the United 
Provinces led Bengal but in 1921 the order was reversed, and at the present 
census Bengal has increased its lead roughly from one million to a million and 
a half. The United Provinces occupy only about one-sixteenth of India, but 
contain nearly one-seventh of the total population. 

In point of density this province comes third with a density 2| times the 
average cl India. Delhi heads the list on account of it* artificial composition. 
Bengal is second. (Travancore has a density of 668 but is not shown above,) 
At the otheT end of the scale comes sparsely populated Baluchistan with an 
average of only 6 persons to the square mile. 

For the sake of further comparison the figures at recent censuses in certain 
other countries aTe shown below 

Comparison of the area, population and density of the United 
Provinces with those of certain foreign countries. 


Country. 


Kngtfmd And W*k* 

Belgium 

Fran*® 


(knfnatiy 
Italy ,. 
Ndthcrljuada 
Uiisaia in Eitrapi- . 
Spain . * 

Chism -, 


Japan , * 

Egypt ,, 

United Stakw 

United Province* .. 
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II 

40 

9 
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E3 

8 

12 
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6 

41 

8 
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8 

63 

5 
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9 

43 

7 
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12,760 

12 

8 

12 
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_, 

1.492,000 

3 
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3 
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7 

22 

30 
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1 
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E 
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04 

4 
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14 

U 
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2 
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6 
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In diagram 1 the figures of snmo of those countries are compared with 
those of the greater provinces of India. 



12. The population of this province slightly exceeds that of the British 
Tales, and is greater than that of Italy or France. The population of Ondh 
alone is one and a quarter time? that of Canada, and the population of the 
Gorakhpur and FyzaRd divisions each exceeds that of Australia. 
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The only countries in the world with a greater density are Eng^nd. and 
Wales, Belgium, the Netherlands, Java (817), BaU and lo»a^(44S). . mi, 

provinces ol China have a density aa great or greater than that of Java, but 

not g ivon SO p ara te]y the densities of British territory and the 

States for the larger provinces 


Proving. 


[□din 

Assam * ■ 

Bonsai * - 

Bilmr W Ortssn 
Bomba y 
Burma 
Central Proviniss and B*rar 
Madras 
Punjab 

United FiovilM5S 


British 

Tarritory# 


24 8 

157 

6*6 

4&4 

177 

63 

155 

htt 

241 

456 


Oltlor in 
point of 
density. 


7 

1 
3 
6 

9 

3 

4 

5 
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Statea. 


Offlerin 
point of 
d-unaiiy. 


IL4 

51 

179 

162 

160 

■ 

SO 

2*5 

130 

303 


3 
5 

4 

5 
- ■ 

7 

1 

6 
2 


14. The presence of largo towns in a district naturally increases Cie dis¬ 
trict density w hich then represents neither the density of the urban nor o 
rural area In column 3 of Subsidiary Table I of this chapter the density of 
the rnreTareas of British districts and the natural divisions has boon shewn in 
brackets. The figure for British territory as a whole is 407. 
ir arA f/ivan hv rovc>aii€ divisions t>elov : 
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*» 
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-* 
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m 

3 
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3 
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to 

4,493,246 ’ 

B 

521 

4 

435 

6 

Rohilkhand 


10,786 

4 

5,556,105 


515 

5 
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8 

Allriubad 

* ■■ 

[0,139 

6 

5.016,352 

5 
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T 
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7 

Jbanai 

■ i 

. 10,470 

5 

2.244,395 

9 

214 

9 
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9 
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9,544 

3 
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7 
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6 
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Gorakhpur 
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7 
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10 CHAPTER I, —DISTRtfrUTlON A*'D MOVEMENT OF THU POPULATION. 


The figures ol the British revenue divisions tire illustrated in diagram 
no. 2:— 



Kumauu is the largest division but has the lowest population and density 
cm account of the sparsely populated mountainous areas of which it almost 
entirely consists. Gorakhpur division, although only seventh in size has the 
largest population and by far the greatest density almost one-third as much 
agam as that of Fyzabad, tho next most densely populated division, and seven 
and a half times as great as that of Kumaun. 
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Itt 


, Diagram no. 3 shows the population of districts m order of P B ^£fdStrict s 


magnitude. 
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Diagram 3. 
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12 CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

Of the six districts with a population of one and a half million or more five 
lie in the oast of the province, (I have included Allahabad of which district 
the population is a shade below one and a half million), and all save Genoa lie 
in Agra Province. The twenty-two districts with a population above the 
average are fairly evenly distributed from east to west. Of these Oudh claims 
7, which is 2 more than its proper share. 

The average population is one million, being slightly under this in Agfa 
Province and a little over in Oudh. 


AREA OF DISTRICTS 
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size. 


17. Dia^raiii no. 4 shows the area of the districts arranged in order Ana of 

districts. 


Diagram 4 . 
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14 CHAPTER L—DISTRIBUTION AND MO VERIEST OF THE POPULATION. 


Average district 
m United 
Provinces 
compared v>Uh 
the average 
district in other 
provinces. 


The larger districts are well distributed. Of the 20 districts over average 
sis# 10 may bo classed as western, 3 central and 7 eastern. Of these Oudh 
claims 5, which is its normal a La are. The average area is 2,213 square miles, 
being slightly over this in Agra Province and about 2,000 in Oudh. 

18. Below are shown the average district population and area figures 
of the larger provinces, together with the names of the largest districts in 
rospcct of population and area in each :— 



Arango dist-ral* 

District with largest— 

Province. 


A rea* 
in 

| 8c ji mrft 

population. 

Area. 

PoptiUktion, 




Aren* 



milti. 

Diitrtot, 

Population. 

District, 

Ed 

prpmrts 

mile*. 

.Madras 

Biliar and Orman ,, 

Bengal 

United Frsvluces 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Ountral Ffovimsoa and 
Boor. 

um>m 
um i to 

U8&H6 

J .008,516 
813.133 
778*692 
704396 

5.472 

3.955 

2.769 

3372 

4.434 

4.542 

Viaigapntain 
Biirbhanga + + 

MymOnamgh * + 

C^fahhjjyr 

Labor.' 

msgij-i 

Raipur 

3,607,940 
3.166,094 
5.130,262 
3,567361 
1,378,570 
1.302,527 
1.527.573 

VJxagapaL&m 

Kanehi 

MyinCiuJiigh g * 

Gurhwsl 

! Bom Olkld Khan«. 

1 Thar imd Parknr l + 
Raipur 

17*186 

7,102 

6,237 

5317 

9,378 

E3336 

9.717 

Amelih ,, , + 

Nurfh-Wost Frontier 

Province, 

615375 

485.015 

3.93<3 

2.704 

Sylhtit *. 

Pi-phawnr 

2,724.342 
974,32 E 

Ludlfti Hills 

Don* LsuloU Khun,. 

B.092 

| 3,471 

Burma * * 

if*H ■_ _ n 

344.791 

4.549 

Aiynb 

637.530 

Upper Ghhindwia*„ 

16.037 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 5. 


Diagram 5. 
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The United Provinces comes fourth in point of average district population, 
though there are only two other districts in India with a population excooriing 
that of Gorakhpur. The permanent settlement in Bihar and Orissa and 
Bergal has made Land Revenue A i ministration a lighter task in those provinces 
than it is in other parts of India, and in Madras a somewhat different system 
provides that the district officer may pass more of his respc nsibility on to sub¬ 
ordinates. It is for those reasons that larger districts (in point of population) 
are possible in those provinces. The actual area of a district is oi secondary 
importance to its population, so that when districts were being formed their 
areas were naturally to a largo extent determined on the population basis. 
On account of the high density of population in this province and the com¬ 
plexity of land revenue administration, it is not surprising to find that the 
average district area is lower here than in any of tho other large provinces. 

Mi. Below are shown the average population and area figures for tahsils, 
by revenue divisions :— 


DiWaigru 

A 

Average hikil. 


Papula t»cu 

Order in 

paint of 
poputuLson- 

Area in 
square milts. 

Ord^r in 
poult ot 
area. 

United Provinces i British Territory) 



236,140 

i i 
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m * 
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-- 




mm 

m 

■ * 

M^rut division ,, 

» ik 



245.362 

5 

459 

7 

Agra division. 

■ m 



mm 

T 

332 

10 

BoUlfchaod division 

i i 



205.762 

6 

m 

9 

Allahabad Jjvisi Qjt 

■ ■ 



200,654 

3 

m 

8 

Jhzins L divk'gn »* 

n m 



I 18*152 

JO 

551 

5 

Sdimns division.. 




231. N 3 

3 

561 

4 

Gorakhpur HiivLsL-ju 

-- 



424,539 

1 

563 

3 

[Cutnaun di vision 

** 



! 26,770 

9 

1,247 

1 

Oudh „ 




297,558 


562 

* * 

Lauknow division 

** 



266,206 


547 

6 

i vhiIkuI divtHtoii 

■* 



330.402 

2 

577 

2 


The chief feature ot these figures is rite large area and population of the 
tahsils of Gorakhpur division and of Ihe two divisions comprising Oudh. As 
has already been mentioned the tahsilwise figures of area, population and 
density will be found in Provincial Table I of tho Tables Volume, 

In the marginal table flic average tailsil is compared with those of the 

other large provinces (where tahsils 
exist) in respect of area and population. 
Tho average tahsil in tliis province 
includes a larger population than in 
any other in which tahsils (or their 
equivalent) exist, though the overage 
area is lower than anywhere else save 
Bihar and Orisaa. 


■ divLii jiiA lire termed ” raven, dg I ftfliir* w 

but QarcwfKwd to the 4i twwm tahsils " tho 
UniUni PrOvEnera. 

I Tlw-P divifliom arc esM M taluhm ” or 

* A 

£ TboiD di vision* arc called " krwrjhipi 




Avt ni^a tolisil— 

Province* 


Populrt- 

tionr 

Area, in 

Square 

mib. 

United Prov races 


236.149 

518 

Puaiftb 

. . 

206.350 

S05 

Ot>nt nil Provinces mid Bl’hit 

m>i i9 

1*218 

\lodma 

■ ■ 

183.463 

574 

BQm aod Orissa * 

B B 

152.541 

336 

yurth West Front ieT Prov¬ 
ing*. 

134*726 

75! 

iViinboy \ 

„ _ 

82.87! 

494 

Burma J , . 

* , 

60.378 

797 

Baluchistan , t 

•* 

22.682 

2*533 


Av&agt 

population and 
area of tahsils. 



























1ft CHAPTER r,—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POrTTEATIOK. 


Average 
population and 
arm of thaws. 


20. Below are shown the overage population and area figures of lhanas 
(police station areas) t — 


Division. 

Tula] 

number 

Average Aiinn, 

Popyllll L4JU- 

Qrdvr tn 
point of 
JKiptfclriEiolL 

Ar*a in 
square miles*. 

Order in 
point of 
uren. 

Untied Frm Enra (British Territory* 

ms 

47.551 

i ifa 

104 

E 4 

Affm Pm' J«fj£ 

837 

42,549 

P • 

96 

■ ■ 

Meerui division 

75 


4 

m 

5 

A|rh division „ „ 

91 

49.431 

1 

94 

9 

RotulLWid division ,, 

m 

| 

6 

105 

7 

Allahabad division 

105 

47.775 

3 

97 

8 

JhanHi division <tr „ 

69 

32*535 

9 

152 

1 

Benares division 

17 

62 r 064 

5 

124 

4 

Gorakhpur divisitin 

19 

93356 

1 

121 

6 

Kiirmmn division , . * * ,, 

m 

5*859 

IQ 

5B 

10 

Oudh »i .. # # M 

w 

70,690 

■■ m 

J£! 

A m 

Lucknow division f . 

84 

69.721 

3 

143 

2 

Fjttabad division * + 

97 

71330 

2 

125 

3 


The chief feature Is the large area combined with large population of the 
average Uiana area in Gorakhpur district and in the Oudh divisions. 

The marginal table compares these figures with those of such of the other 

large provinces in which (harms exist 
and for which figures are available. 
In the United Provinces the average 
area is less than usual and the average 
population is less than in either Bengal 
(excluding Calcutta) or the plains districts 
of Assam. 



Actings thana. 

1 risvincp. 

' IVrpnljiti. ii. 

Aren, in 
square miEvP, 

IVjigal (excluding Cal- 
cnittaj. 

77,401 

123 

A -i AA m fplnitihi dtfdrittfl 

only). 

75,494 

299 

Unit.d Provkcc-s. (plains 
Districts only]. 

60,275 

119 

North-West Frtiitkir 
Province. 

29.939 

167 


21. To return to the density figures. The mean density figures given 
for districts in Subsidiary Table f of this chapter arc by themselves somewhat 
misleading on account of the variations in density within each district itself, 
sometimes on account of the presence of large towns, ond less frequently on 
account of variations in density in the rural tracts. I'or instance, in Lucknow 
district there are throe tahsfis, viz., Lucknow, Halihabad and Mohanlalganj. 
On account of the presence of Lucknow city the density of Lucknow tabid h-. 
1,310, whereas that of the other tahsils is 524 and 504 respectively. The mean 
density of the district works out to 814, but it would be totally ineonect to 
assume that this is the density of the major part of Lucknow district* Again, 
take the case of Dehra Dun district. It consists of two tahsils, viz., Chakrat-a 
with a density of 127 and Debra Dun with a density of 233, giving a mean 
density for the district of 194* It may safely be said that a very small area of 
the whole district has this mean density. 

The effect of towns on the mean density of districts has been eliminated 
in the figures in brackets in column 3 of Subsidiary Table I, and these figures 
give a much more accurate idea of the density of the major portion of °cach 
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district. How groat the divergence may iso is illustrated by Ihe following 
selected figures;-— 


Durixiot* 

DttKaity iik’tuil- 
in jj; Urhuii 
pupuluLibd, 

Dpcudty oxetud* 
mg urban 
pofiulatiun. 

Eorailiy »» ■ ■ 

679 

561 

Mwmt + ■ ■ ■ 

699 

579 

Agrft * - + *■ * * 

567 

416 

C&T.V iipor^ + ♦ • ■ ■ * 

512 

4 09 

Lucknow 

814 

519 


930 

742 


Tile smallest unit which it is practicable to use for this report is the tabsil, 
and in Subsidiary Table TI the density figures have boon presented in a different 
way using the tahsil as the unit. In that table are shewn for each natural divi¬ 
sion the areas which tall into various grades ot density and the percentage 
which t lies© areas bear to the total area. hToin these figures it becomes appar¬ 
ent that the density figures of the natural tli vision f shewn in Subsidiary Table 
I correspond closely to the density of the greater part of these divisions when 
worked out on tahsil figures. In Himala ya, West 82*4 per cent, of the area has 
a density of under 150 ; the density of that natural division as shown in 
Subsidiary Table I is 109. In Sub-Himalaya, West 42-4 per cent, of the area 
has a deraily of between 300 and 450 $ the divisional density shown in Subsi* 
diary Table I is 442, There are tbee exceptions. Indo-Cangetic Plain East, 
has 70‘5 per emit, of its area with a derail y between (iOO and 750, whereas the 
divisional density fhown in Subsidiary Table I is 753. It has no tahsil with a 
density in a low er grade and the rest of t he area being more densely populated, 
the average density has just exceeded the uppei limit of the density giade of the 
majority of the divisional area by 3. It can scarcely be called an exception, 
hi Kart iSaLpui’us fiO per cent, of the area lias a density less than 150, whereas 
in Subsidiary 'Table I the density of the natural division is shown as ISO, but. 
here the natural division and the district correspond and the case is really 
ono of district density. In Sub-Himalaya, East ?[H> per cent, of the area has a 
density between 450 and 600, whereas the divisitnal density is shown in Subsi¬ 
diary Table I as 651 , T Ids is (hie to the fact, pointed out in paragraph 3 supra, 
that the southern areas of this natural division resemble the Gaogetie Plain 
and are correspondingly more densely populated. The United Province 
(British Territory) figures exhibit the general correspondence; 30*9 per cent, 
of the area has a density between 450 and 600, while the density figure shown in 
Subsidiary Table 1 is 456. In this case 44*9 per cent, of the total area has a 
lower density arid 24 - 2 per cent., a higher density. 
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18 CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

22. The following maps (diagrams nos. 6 anti 7) exhibit by districts and 
states the density per square mile : — 

(1) including towns; 

(2) excluding towns. 


1 

Diagram 6. 
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Diagram 7 
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The densely populated rural areas of the east of t-lie province are brought 
Sharply into relief in diagram 7. The larger proportion of urban population 
in the north-vest of the province is also noteworthy. 

23. The factors which influence the distribution of the population may he 
classed under the following heads :— 

1. Historical. 

2. Social. 

3. Physical (which includes agricultural). 

4. Economic, 

5. General. 
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20 CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

These factors were discussed in detail by Mr. Blunt in the 1911 report to 
which I will refer the reader, it is, however, convenient here to summarise 
those factors and mention briefly the main conclusion & arrived at in the report* 
of 191 1 and 1921. I ihall touch on them again later in this chapter when con¬ 
sidering the movement of the population during the decade 1921—193 1 

(1) Historical. —Mr. Blunt, in paragraph 10, page 21 of the 1911 Report, 

Part I, drew attention to the fact that density is generally speak¬ 
ing higher in tko oast than in the west of the province, and 
ascribed this to the fact that the east came under British admi¬ 
nistration earlier than the west. The high density ut Oudh, 
which was acquired latei than any other part of the province, 
was ascribed to its gicat natural fertility which must always 
have resulted in its having a relatively high density. 

(2) Social. —In paragraph 11, page 21 of Part I of the 1911 Report 

Mr. Blunt noted that the lower castes prevail eastwards and 
higher castes westwards, and that in the case of those castes 
found all over the province, the poorer and lower branch® are 
found in the east. (Due, according to Sir 11, H. Risley, to 
increased contacts with the Dravidian tribes and consequent 
loss of social standing). This, coupled with the fact that the 
prohibition of widow remarriage, the dislike of female offspring 
with its consequences, and infant marriage (which all make foi 
low density) are on the whole characteristics of the higher rather 
than the lower cast®, is also a factor in keeping the density in 
the west below that in the east. 

(3) Physical. —Mr. Blunt dealt with this at length on pages 10 21 of 

Part I of the 1911 Report, and came to the following conclusions:— 

Density is determined by :— 

{») the fertility of the soil; 

(6) the agricultural water supply, i.e., the rainfall plus other means 
of irrigation ; 

(c) in the plains portion of the province, by the percentage which 

the gross cultivated area bears to the cultivable area ;* 

(d) the proportion of valuable crops grown, i.e., crops winch find 

a ready market at good piico , or which go t<_ improve the 
diet of the people who glow their. 

Mr. Edye on pages Hi and IT ci Part 1 of the 1921 Report, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that in the case of (c) it is the density 
which determines the percentage of gross cultivated aiea to cul¬ 
tivable area and not the latter which determines the former. 

(4) Economic and general.— Under the former head come such factors 

as weather and crops, the demand for labour, wages, price-, 
famine, industry, trade and manufacture. Under the latter 
come public health, communications, emigration, etc. These 
vary from decade to decade. They were dealt with on pages 21 
and" 40-51 of Part I of the 1911 Report, and on pages 11-15 
of Part 1 of the 1921 Report. 


24. Th© distribution of the population between the natural divisions is 
as follows (the states have been excluded): — 


Natural divarioD. 
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square 
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5 
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4 
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2 
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3 
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3 
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9 
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6 
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7 
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7 
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3 
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2 
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2 
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7 
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■ The cilUivubkq or culUuataltv uu'su w tlio &raa tit and avuiLubk for alMvtfiofi, The grus* cultivated oiea is 
Lbu total frjuni turn, i.o, + iLo area which produce# one or two crape In the year phafl tho doub]e*sm>pptd area. 
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The most densely populated part of the province is the Jndo-Gangetio 
Plain in the order East, Central, West. Sub-Himalaya East comes between 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and Central, but, as mentioned before, the southern 
areas of each of the districts which go to make up this natural division are 
scarcely submontane in character. On the other hand they resemble very 
closely Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and so tho density of Sub-Himalaya, East 
approaches tlutt of the Eastern Plain. The lowest density is naturally found in 
Himalaya, West. The densities in the rural areas only, are in the same order 
as those including both urban and rural areas. There has been no change in 
tho order of density since Hill, and the only change since 1881 has been Sub- 
Hi run lava. East exchanging places between 1901 and 1911 with Indo-Gaiigetie 
Plain, Central. The figures of area and density (including towns) are illustrated 
in diagram no. 8 :— 
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They are also illustrated in diagram no. 9. 


Diagram 9. 
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Part IV, Variations in population during the last fifty years 

25. A brief reference to the earlier attempts at counting the poonle is 
made on page 39 of Part I of Mr. Blunt's Census Report of 1011. The first 
©numeration of the whole of the United Provinces was made in 1881 and here 
I shall consider only the variations in population that have taken place in the 
succeeding fm If-century. The area of the province lias undergone but little 
change since 1881, and where population has been transferred into or out of the 
province (or between districts) as a result of such transfers of land, it has been 
allowed for in the figures sot out in Imperial Table II. The population and 
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density of the area which, now comprises the British territory of this province 

are, in the marginal table, shown for 
each census since 1881, together with 
the iiitereoiisal percentage variations in 
the former. The percentage variations 
in density follow those of population 
as the area is constant, the populations 
of previous censuses having been 
adjusted to the present area. The 
population figures are also illustrated in 
diagram no. 10. 


Diagram 10 r 
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26. To some readers a statement of the density of population at succes¬ 
sive enumerations as the number of acres per person may give a clearer con cep- 
tion of its moaning. Thee© tiguros ure given below and compared w ith similar 
figures for BngLmd and Wales. The figures in the last two columns refer to 
the distance which would separate each individual inhabitant from his nearest 
neighbour if all were distributed at equal intervals over the whole surface of the 
land :— 
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The figurci of 1881 and 1831 arc illustrated in diagram no. 11, 


Variations, 

1881-1911. 


Variation*, 

1911-1921. 
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27. Some of the increase in 1891 may bo ascribed to improved methods of 
enumeration, but the previous decade was prosperous and immune from serious 
calamities. From 1891 onwards the enumerations have been reliable and 
improvements in the methods thereof can have liad but negligible effects upon 
the figures. Between 1891 and 1991 there was a diminished increase, the 
diminution being due to a series of famines, and the increase ha vine' occurred 
in spite of those famines. Between 1901 and 191 1 came an actual decrease 
in population due mainly to the famine of 1907-8, the exceptionally severe 
malaria epidemic of 1908 and to a new calamity—plague. The recorded 
mortality from plague alone in that decade was 1,351,252 and the actual 
mortality was far higher. 

28. Between 1911 and 1921 there was a still more marked decrease 
amounting to 3-1 per cent. The salient features of each year are summa¬ 
rised below. 

1911- 12. Crops were excellent. Prices and wages normal. Trade was 
excellent showing increases under both imports and exports; public health 
was bad. due to n severe epidemic of plague (which was responsible for a mor¬ 
tality of 7 per mille}, a serious cholera epidemic and unusually prevalent fever. 

1912- 13. Harvests were normal. Prices began to rise. Watjes wpt! 
stationary. Trade continued to increase. Public health was good. 
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1913- 14. The monsoon of 1913 failed, with the result that the cropped 
area in 1913-14 wag 2£ million acres short of the normal, and harvests were 
very poor. Famine was declared in Jhansi division (BimdelMiand), and 
“scarcity T in Kohilkhand and parts of the A?ra and Allahabad divisions. 

Lucknow, Fyzabad and Meerut also suffered severely, Prices continued 
to rise and wages commenced to rise in response to an exceptional demand 
for labour. Imports continued to expand hut exports declined seriously. 
Public health was good. 

1914- 15. Crops were only fair. Prices ot commercial crops fell tem¬ 
porarily owing to the dislocation of trade caused by the outbreak of the Euro¬ 
pean War. Wages continued to rise. Trade declined generally especially in 
respect of exports. Public health was good. 

1915- 16, Harvests were good. Prices rose but were still somewhat un¬ 
steady on account of the War. Exports recovered but the decrease hi imports 
continued. Public health continued good. 

1916- 17. Crops were very good indeed. Prices ruled high but a sharp 
rise in respect of cloth, metals and salt due to a contraction of imports 
combined with profiteering and speculation counterbalanced to some extent 
the benefit accruing to the cultivating classes from the high prices of cereals. 
Imports improved somewliat but exports declined. Public health was good. 

1917- 18. Crops wore good. Prices continued to rise. Imports fell and 
exports rose again. Public health was not so good. Plague persisted through¬ 
out the summer and malaria was more prevalent than usual. 

1918- 19. A had monsoon in 1918 resulted in a very poor khartf crop and 
an indifferent rabi. Distress was general, but acute only in the Etawah dis¬ 
trict. Prices continued to rise. Trade improved, imports generally increas¬ 
ing and ex [sorts increased in value though decreasing in volume. In respect 
of public health, however, this year was probably the worst on record. Apart 
from severe epidemics of plague and cholera the province was devastated 
in the late summer and early winteT by influenza, which swept over the coun¬ 
try in two epidemic waves, carrying off between 2 and 3 million people, and 
leaving a large proportion of the survivors greatly reduced in physique. 

1919- 20. Harvests wore reasonably good. The rise in prices was 
checked but wages rose abruptly, the demand for labour being very keen. These 
features wore the result of the heavy mortality in this and the previous year. 
Imports fell in both value and volume, exports fell in volume but rose in 
value. Influenza persisted and was accompanied by a fairly severe epidemic 
of cholera. 

1920- 21. Crops were poor. Prices rose. Public health was still un¬ 
satisfactory, malaria being very prevalent. 

Throughout the decade industries were on too small a scale to have 
affected the variations in population. 

In summing up, Mr. Edyo, in paragraph 9, page 14 of Part I of the 
1921 Report, attributed the variation of the decade ** to disease, relatively to 
which all other influences arc insignificant: to some extent to plague, cholera, 
and malaria, but overwhelmingly to the influenza epidemic,” At the end of 
paragraph 6 on page 13 of the same Report, be goes furtheT and generalises to 
the effect that “the population, reacts extravagantly to conditions of health, 
and tins reaction completely conceals any reaction there may be to agricul¬ 
tural, economic, or commercial conditions : which latter reaction, if it occurs 
at all, is so slight as to bo negligible,” qualifying the last remark by a footnote 
to the effect that this reaction would be very considerable but for the system 
of famine a dm mist ration. How far this statement is borne out by the 
conditions aud the figures of the decade 1921—1931 will be seen later in this 
chapter. 

29, It is an extreme^ difficult matter to decide how far variations in 
the'excess of emigration over immigration in various past decades has influenced 
the net intercensal variation figures of the population of the province. The 
measure of migration has always been, at any rate in part, conjectural. So 
far as can be gleaned from past census reports there is nothing to show that 
the balance of migration has been subject to any # very marked fluctuations 
and it seems safe to say that such variations as have occurred have been 
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Balance of 
migration. 
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Variation 
1921 —‘ 31 . 


Variation 
1881—31. 


completely overfilladowed by the variations due to the other factors referred to 
above. More will be said about- this later. . , 

30. Trt paragraph 0, page 14 of Fart T of the 1!--' Report, referred to m 

paragraph 28 jupo, Mr. Edye went on to say- -“a» a result of the vicissitudes 
of the decade (1911—21), the constitution of the population is now such as to m 
favourable to great expansion in the future. ' In the decade 1921 31 the 

population of British territory has increased bv 3.033.824 or O' ^ per cent., 
the greatest increase absolutely and proportionally, of any decade in the half 
century; but we shall see later that this increase was not so much the result 
of the constitution of the population in 1921 as the remarkable freedom from 
epidemics enjoyed during the subsequent decade. 

31. The net result is an increase in the population of British territory 
by 4,632,583 or 10*6 per cent, in the half-century. During the same 
period the population of the states has increased from 1,099.460 to 1,206,070 
or by 9*7 per cent. 

Part V.—Cox dittoes of the decade 1921—31, 


32. Before proceeding to analyse the movement of the population in 
the past decade it is necessary to set out fully tho conditions which obtained 
in tho province during that period that are likely to have influenced that 
movement. 

It may be as well to state at this stage, that the term movement in dudes 
variations in population and density due to births and deaths and also to 
emigration and immigration. 

Agriculture. 33. The vast majority of the population is either direct!}* or indirectly 

dependent on agriculture for their livelihood. Table X shows that 71*1 per 
cent., of earners returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood and 
a further 8* 2 per cent, returned it as their subsidiary means of livelihood; and 
to these must be added a large proportion of the remainder who draw their 
incomes from agriculturists for services rendered or commodities supplied them. 
Agricultural conditions are therefore of prime imjjortance. h urthcr, the harvests 
are to a very great extent dependent on rainfall, so that weather is a factor 
to be reckoned with, and has a marked effect on tho economic condition ol the 
people, and consequently on their health, power to resist disease, and their 
reproductive capacity. , 

f«) Weftihcand In this province the monsoon usually breaks towards the end of June. The 

crojw. so-called official date is June 15, but of late years there has been a marked 

tendency towards a late break of tho monsoon. The rains normally continue 
till the first week of October. Light cold weather rains usually fall at the 
end of December or early in January, but the rainfall between October and 
June rarely exceeds a few inches. The monsoon rains are provided by the Bombay 
and Bengal currents. It is noticeable that the average rainfall decreases from 
east to west. This is probably due to the fact that the Bombay current, which 
is responsible for most of the rain in western districts, lias farther to come 
before reaching tho province than tho Bengal current which gives rain to the 
east. It is also noticeable that rainfall is heavier towards the north and in 
Mirzapur district on account of tho increased precipitation duo to the cooler 
atmosphere occasioned by the presence or proximity of hills and mountains. 

Blit more important from the agriculturist’s point of view than the total 
rainfall is its distribution throughout the year. The ideal distribution is a 
good fall to begin with followed by a short break, moderate but well-distributed 
rains throughout July, August and September, and about a couple of inches 
at the beginning or middle of October, This distribution enables the cul¬ 
tivator to plough the softened soil at the end of June and sow riee, maize, jmr, 
and the smaller millets, cotton and certain of the pulses, which aro harvested 
between August and December. If the distribution of rainfall throughout 
July, August and September is even, these hharif crops need no artificial irri¬ 
gation. An early cessation of tho rains or long breaks in the monsoon usually 
means damage to those crops, though it can m some areas be mitigated in the 
case of rice by irrigation. A fall of rain in October ensures the sowing of a 
goodly area of tbe winter or rabi crops, which consist of wheat, barley, gram and 
pulses, and oil seeds sown in October and reaped in ihtich or April” Winter 
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Tains at the end of December or early in January are beneficial to this crop 
but at other times in the cold weather are liable to rcsi.lt in damage. The 
rabi crop is usually irrigated, but a sufficient supply of water will naturally 
only be available after a good monsoon. .Sugarcane is sown in March and 
April and the land has invariably to be previously irrigated. It is reaped in 
January to March. 

Certain catch-crops (said), usually vegetables or sawan (the smallest 
of the millets), arc sown throughout the spring. These also are invariably 
irrigated. 

From the foregoing remarks it w ill be seen that the sown area in any given 
year is to a considerable extent dependent on the monsoon. It is, however, 
obvious that the sown area is not the sole criterion of the result of the harvest. 
Owing to drought, floods, hail or pests the yield of any area may be sadly 
depleted. 

In Subsidiary Table 1 of this chapter will be found figures for cultivable 
and cultivated area, irrigated area, normal laLnfail and percentage of main 
crops sown, by districts and natural divisions. As will be scon later, the years 

1923-29 and 1929-30 were abnormal so the figures exhibited in that table are 
the average of the three mere normal years 1925—28, and may be taken as 
representative of normal conditions. 

Below I have summarised the general conditions of weather and crops 
year by year for the past decade*. 

1921- 22. Rainfall was ample and fairly well distributed. The total 
cropped area was normal. The yield at both harvests was good. All round 
a good agricultural year. 

1922- 23. Rainfall was above normal throughout the province. Owing 
to its continuous nature it was impossible to sow the full kHarif area, and in 
about 5 per cent, of the area that was sown the crops failed. The rabi and 
zaid areas were, however, above average and the gross cultivated area oi the 
year was thus up to normal. Crops were good though there was some damage 
to early rice, til and cotton. On the whole a prosperous agricultural year. 

1923- 24. As in the previous year the monsoon provud less favourable 
to the khttrif than to the rabi crops, in Juno there was a deficiency of rain 
which retarded the progress of agricultural operations, and subsequently there 
was an excess of rain, which damaged the standing crops. Serious damage 
was caused by Hoods in the districts of Kkeri, Kardol, Lucknow, Bakruich and 
Bara Banki. The jabi area was a little above normal and the zaid normal, 
so the gross cultivated area for the year was up to average. Crops were good 
except for some damage to rice (more particularly the early rice), rapeseod, 
and linseed. On the whole another prosperous year. 

1924- 25. This year was one of excessive and badly distributed rainfall 
The monsoon made a feeble start but later strengthened enormously and 
resulted in extensive Hoods. The feeble start retarded agricultural operations 
and resulted in the kltarif sown area being 10 per cent, below normal. Later 
a total area of 5,522 square miles, lying in 29 out of the 43 districts of the 
province, spread over all divisions excepting Jhansi and Fyzabad, suffered 
heavily from Hoods. Crops were completely destroyed in 069 square miles of 
cultivated area and damaged to the extent of 50 per cent, in another 562 square 
miles. In most other districts cotton, sugarcane, til and the millets also 
suffered to a considerable extent. Tue rabi sowings were in some cases delayed, 
but the area finally was 7 per cent, above normal. This together with a normal 
zaid area brought the gross cultivated area up to normal. Xne rabi and zaid 
crops were good. Poppy yielded a bumper crop. 

In those areas untouched by the Hoods the year was fairly satisfactory, 

1925-26. The monsoon was uneven throughout the province. In the 
early stages some districts suffered from a deficiency of rauifaU and others 
from excessive and continuous rain. Inis resulted in the fc/tarif area being 
10 per cent, below' normal, Ibis unevenness continued tnrouguout the mon¬ 
soon, the crops in some places suffering from drought and in others being 
damaged by Hoods. The rabi area was normal and mid 20 per cent, above 

•Tbteu [jifits hive b^ou 4bitrUE$L from tba UU Clop pubtia^h by tk UuHtOrOf laud 

lUcortb on thsyean 1931—1900- 
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(it) Famine, 


normal. The gross cultivated area was thus not much below average. Un¬ 
timely rain and hail in March and April damaged the rabi crops to an appreci¬ 
able extent. Taken all round the year was only a lair one for agriculturists. 

1926- 27. Agricultural operations were retarded by the late appearance 
of the monsoon and resulted in the kharif area being 6 per cent, below normal. 
When it did appear it was well distributed, but it finished rather early and 
resulted in the rabi sown area being 5 per cent, below normal. Tim mid area 
was 11 per cent, above normal. The gross cultivated area was eventually 
above average. The harvests were fairly good. On the whole a prosperous 
agricultural year. 

1927- 28. The rainfall, though on the whole ample, was not very well 
distributed. The kharif sown area was slightly below norjual, but the rabi 
area was full and mid above normal, The gross cultivated area was very 
little short of normal. The yield of the kharif crops was, however, not up 
to average due to long breaks in the monsoon in sume places and excessive 
rain in others. Unusually frequent and sometimes excessive rain in the cold 
weather and in April considerably damaged all the rabi crops. On the whole 
a fair year. 

1928- 29. After seven years of good, and in some cases excessive, rainfall 
this was a year of drought. The monsoon set in early in J une, but was uneven 
throughout the province and rain was badly needed everywhere by the end 
of the month. July and August gave insufficient rain to most districts and 
in most of the province September was rainless. The kharif area sown was 6 
per cent, below normal. Luckily there was general rain at the end of October 
so the rabi area sown was normal. The zaid area was 30 per cent, above normal. 
The gross cultivated area was practically normal, but the yield of the harvests 
was quite another matter. Rice and the millets were extensively damaged 
throughout the province and their yield was estimated at less than half of the 
normal. Tilings would have been far worse if the iSurda Canal had not opened 
up earlier than was expected and the other canals had not been kept 
running throughout the period they are normally closed. A sharp frost in 
February was followed by dry westerly winds in Jilureh, and these two factors, 
coupled with a serious shortage of canal water, due to the low level of the 
Ganges and Jumna, resulted in considerable damage to the rabi crops in the 
Agra and Jhansi divisions and in parts of the Meerut and Allahabad divisions. 
Else whore the rabi crops were fair. The year was a trying one. 

1929- 30. This was another year of short rainfall almost all over the 
province, and the distribution throughout the monsoon months was also 
unfavourable. An average kharif area was sown but the crops were seriously 
damaged by the early cessation of the muusoon, which also considerably res¬ 
tricted the rabi area sown. Timely showers in December and January con¬ 
siderably retrieved the situation and in the end of the outturn of the rabi was 
the highest in the decade, the yield of wheat in particular constituting a record. 
The said area was nearly half as much again as usual on account of the res¬ 
tricted rabi area sown. The gross cultivated area was 5 per cent, below the 
normal of the province, but from district to district varied considerably rela¬ 
tively to the district normal. Moreover this year saw the advent of a new 
pest in the form of locusts, which did considerable damage in no less than 17 
of the western districts. Tnis coupled with drought made the year a parti¬ 
cularly trying one for the west of the province, though the east escaped more 
lightly. 

1930- 31. The monsoon was a good one and both kharif and rabi areas 
were approximately normal. The mid was somewhat above normal. The 
gross cultivated area was thus normal. The kharif harvest was good but the 
rabi crops suffered severely from hail, frost, rust or insect pests, and conse¬ 
quently their yield was appreciably below normaL 

34. The decade opened with scarcity ” proclaimed in districts Almora, 
Garhwal and Mirzapur, necessitating the distribution ot seed and subsistence 
iakaoi (agricultural loans), the opening of relief works and cheap shops, and the 
adoption of other remedial measures ; but the distress disappeared on the 
advent of the kharif crops into the market. 
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The floods of 1924-25 caused acute distress in the affected areas. The 
following districts suffered most severely :—Saharan pur, Bareilly, Bijnor, 
Kheri, Agra, JTarrukhabad, Etah, Budaun, Mora da had, Shahjahanpur, Unao, 
Situ pur and Hardoi. Prompt measures were taken by Government to alle¬ 
viate this. Over Rs. 6 lakhs were allotted for direct irrecoverable relief, 
and nearly Rs. 27 lakhs of takavi wore distributed, free of interest, to replace 
lost Beed and cattle. Revenue was remitted to the extent of Rs. lakhs, 
and a further Rs. 2 lakhs were suspended- Private generosity also came to 
the aid of the sufferers. 

Apart from, the above, the first seven years of the decade wore good 
years and the harvests more than satisfactory. But the last three years, 
characterised as they were by scanty and uneven rainfall and posts, led to 
some real distress, though fortunately it was acute only in limited areas. 

Government met the situation in 1928-29 by a liberal ilistribution of 
takavi, remissions and suspensions of revenue, distribution of forest hay, 
and by the introduction of reduced railway freights for bhusa to the tracts whore 
fodder was scarce. .Further, in the northern tracts of Gouda and Bahraich 
districts, which are almost entirely dependent on the rice crop, the position was 
sufficiently serious to necessitate the opening of test works early in January, 
1929. Other districts where tost works were opened were i—tiultunpur, 
Fyzabad, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, rfbahjalianpur and Muttra. In iluttra alone 
did the works prove that distress was at all acute and even there it was not 
necessary to declare famine nor yet scarcity. 

In Jhansi division (Central India Plateau), usually the most precarious 
part of the province, no system of relief was found necessary, but in district 
Jalaun of that division the District Officer considered it desirable to organize 
a system of public charitable relief, to fcbe funds of which Government 
contributed Rs. 5,000. 

Tbe only tract in which famine was declared and famine operations started, 
was the area lying west of the river Rapti and south of the Oudh forests, a tract 
which lic3 in the natural division of Sub-Himalaya, Bast. It included parg^nas 
Tulsipur and Bair am pur cf Gouda district (area 720 square miles) and parganas 
Ikauna, Bhinga and Xulsipur of Bahraich (500 square miles). This is a rough 
and undeveloped piece of country; the inhabitants depending almost entirely 
on a very simple form of agriculture. No industries are carried on in the 
tract through a certain number of the inhabitants find employment, during 
the working season, in the Government forests, Internal road communica¬ 
tions arc extremely poor, but the Bengal North-Western Railway which runs 
through the middle of the affected area in Gouda and along the southern edge 
of the Bahraich portion, forms a valuable connecting link with better developed 
areas. Scarcity was declared in a small tract of 12t) square miles comprising 
tappa Balraiapur of district Gonda, south of the ri ver Kapti. 

The population in the affected areas was estimated to be 362,000 in Gonda 
and 226,000 in Bahraich. There was Little sign of emaciation, but the rapidity 
with which relief works filled up afforded clear proof that many people had 
come near to the end of their resources. 

The fact that the province as a whole passed through a period of such 
real difficulty with resort to famine operations in such a small area gives a 
striking indication of the strengthened resources of the people and their 
increased powers of resistance. In Gonda district the general mortality was 
lower than the average of the previous ten years, in Bahraich it was only 
slightly higher. The figures of mortality for the first four months of the year 
1929, when the distress was most acute, and lor the corresponding mouth* of 
the two preceding years in the districts of Gonda and Bahraich are as 
under:— 
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As mentioned above, the year 1920-30 was an extremely trying one for 
the western districts of the province on account of drought and the widespread 
damage done by locusts* Government adopted relief measures on an extensive 
scale. Rupees (id lakhs were distributed in takavi and iis. 20 lakhs of land 
revenue were remitted or suspended. Forest hay was also made available 
and concession railway freight rates were introduced for the transmission of 
bhu$tt (fodder) to the allotted areas. Gratuitous relief was also given where 
necessary, liio district of Muttra suffered especially, A large portion of this 
district is not protected by irrigation, and after three years of drought followed 
by the visitation of locusts the cultivator's powers of resistance had become so 
seriously weakened that it was decided to open test works m December. 1929, 
which were converted into relief works when scarcity was declared in three 
tahsiis in February, 1930, and continued till the end of duty, 1930. The areas 
most affected were the north of taksil Mat, the south of tahsil Muttra, and the 
dry tracts of taksil Chhata. The total area affected was U35 square miles, 
with an estimated population of 469,595. The classes who suffered most were 
agricultural labourers and small tenants who found themselves deprived of em¬ 
ployment. Cases of labourers reaching the relief works in an emaciated or 
starving condition were few and far between, but the increased mortality Iwures 
of Muttra district during the period of scarcity, exhibited below, testify to the 
fact that the vitality of the people had been appreciably lowered as "a result 
of the prolonged period of hardship : — 


Month, 

Normal 

mortality. 

Mortalitv 
in 193tii 

February 

Munch , f . p 

April .. ;; 

«»y .. .. .. . 

done 

My . 

FSracna, 

LOOS 

9do 

U95 

tJOS 

1.181 , 
910 

Furaona. 

Lift) 

1,034 

1.401 
1.332 
1*338 
L02I 


Taken as a whole, tho decade was a distinctly good one from the point of 
\icw of weather and outturn of crops, though the last three years ow'ing to 
drought, locusts and other insect pests caused anxiety and suffering in certain 
restricted areas. As. however, the powers of resistance of cultivators 'had 
considerably increased in the seven preceding good veers, and timely relief 
measures were adopted where necessary by Government, the troubles' of the 
latter years arising from these causes w ere easily dealt ivith ; though as we shall 
see later, the province and India as a whole, was, at the end of the decade 
facing the most grave and critical situation which arose from the collapse uf the 
prices of agricultural produce. 1 

35- Flie following statement shows the total area irrigated from all 
sources and the estimated irrigable area of the province (British districts 
only) for each year of the decade (1921—31), and gives a good idea of the 
progress m irrigation :— 


Year, 

Affla m titpumdt rpf ai-rt*. imgiUad timing ibo year tram— 

Total, 

--it minted 
irrigable 

111%, 

Government 

rni.nr.jgi 

Frirate 

canals. 

j Fteasnroiw, 

Well*. 

OthAr 

fl/Hlrcse, 

In 

1 tbnusqyida 
of Berea, 

1921- 2^ 

1922- 3*. 

1923- 4- - 

1924- 5- - 

1925- 6* . 

1926*7.* 

1927- 8,, 

1928- 9,. 

1929- 30 

1930- 1*- 

Aw<ng®iSftl~-31 .. | 

2,240 

2.260 

J.6S3 

1379 

2*281 

2.434 

1.926 

2,923 

3,325 

3,060 

16 

38 

23 

22 

27 

2fl 

21 

20 

24 

37 

61 

65 

63 

66 

63 

70 

63 

56 

64 

64 

5,261 

■1,252 

4.309 

4,973 

5,379 

2A4S 

5,807 

5.611 

4,915 

2^54 

2,596 

1,995 

2.183 

2,380 

2369 

650 | 

1393 
1,947 
Z1!0 

9332 
9,848 
7,946 
8,459 
9,729 
10,280, 
5,506 1 
10,404 
10.971 

to, m 

14,781 

14.873 

14,955 

15,008 

15.065 

15,147 

15,210 

16,704 

16.592 

16757 

23 93 

26 . 

- 1 

j 

«24 

2.006 

k3l7 

15,509 
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The average irrigated area appears to be about 94 minion acres of which 
5 million are irrigated from wells, 2 1 million from canals and 2 million from 
other sources. The maximum area irrigated was nearly 11 million acres in 
1920-30. As mentioned in paragraph 32 supra* long breaks in the rains Tender 
artificial irrigation (especially of rice) essential, but a well ■distributed monsoon 
avoids this. Again the October rains are important to ensure a sufficiency of 
moisture in the soil for the rabi sowings. If the monsoon withdraws early 
the land has to be irrigated before sowings can be made. The low figures 
for the years 1923-24 and 1924-25 reflect the good monsoons and cold weather 
rains of these years, and the exceptionally low figure of 1927-28 was due to the 
result of abnormally frequent and widespread cold weather rains. But the cold 
weather rains aro as unreliable as the monsoon proper. Thus the importance 
of permanent means of irrigation cannot be over-estimated. 

During the decade 1921—30, the activities of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment were ^mainly concentrated on the construction of the Sarda Canal in 
RohiIkband and Oudh, and on hydro-electric development from the Ganges 
Canal. In 1921 preliminary work on the Sarda Canal had just begun and surveys 
everywhere were in progress. In the following years work proceeded apace 
and in 1925 one branch of the Sards Canal, utilizing the supply of the Deoha 
river was opened for irrigation. In 1928 the Main Canal was opened and 
irrigation has been in progress since the rabi of 1928-29. The Sarda . -inc 
system is the longest system in the world and comprises about 4,001) miles main 
line and distributaries and 1,700 miles drains. The area commanded is over 
8,000,000 acres and it is anticipated that the average area irrigated annually 
will be 1,350,000 acres. The cost is in the neighbourhood of Re. 9- o erores, and 
when fully developed the revenue is expected to be Bs. 67 lakhs, giving a return 
of 7*1 per cent, on the capital. The actual area irrigated in 1929-30, the 
first vear that the canal was fully in operation was 600,000 acres whereas the 
area anticipated in the project was only 450,000 acres. It is anticipated that 
it will take about 10 years for the full areas to be worked up to. 

Tn addition to the Sarda Canal, » small Canal scheme, about 120 miles 
in length, has boon constructed in the Bijnor and Moradabad districts from 
the Ramganga river. A low weir has been constructed across the Ramganga 
and a supply of 200 cusecsis to be pumped from the river to a height of 37 feet 
into the canal. The power for the scheme will be obtained from the hydro¬ 
electric generating stations. The area which will be commanded by this canal 
is about 100,000 acres and the annual irrigation is anticipated to bo 40,000 


acres. 


A supply of about 100 cusees has also been secured from the Kali Nadi, o 
local stieam in the Bulandshahr district, for irrigating additional areas on the 
Upper Ganges Canal, by means of a weir and pumping station operated by 
hydro-electric power. 

A scheme for developing hydro-electric power on four of the falls of the 
Upper Ganges Canal is now under completion and is capable of future develop¬ 
ment to include six additional falls, giving a total output of 28,500 kilowatts. 
Tho energy is being distributed by means of 836 miles of high tension lines to 
provide all towns of 5,000 population and over in the seven western districts 
o! the province with cheap power for lights and fans and also for minor mdus- 
The energy will also be used for irrigation pumping from rivers and low 



they provide against tho vagaries of the monsoon, canals are important in that 
they make it possible to bring under the pkugh large areas that would other¬ 
wise be tmcultivable, and now hi addition they are being utilized for the pro¬ 
duction of cheap electric pon e r. It is thus very gratifying to be able to record 
sucb giant strides in the progress of their construction as have been made m 
the past decade. The increase in canal irrigated areas (largely owing to the 
opening of the .Sarda Canal) in the years of drought 1928—30, illustrate what a 
powerful factor the net-work of canals now spread over a large area of the 
province is, in the light against famine when the monsoon fails. 
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Wells, 


Other sources. 


Total irri/j It 
area. 

(d) Sl iple 
crops. 


i 


In the absence of canals, irrigation isTfrom wells and other sources such 
as reservoirs, rivers, jhils and ponds. 

The greater part of the irrigated area still receives its water from 
wells, wliich are of two kinds, masonry { paJtka) and non-masonry (l-ichcha). 
The latter are inexpensive to make but in most areas last only a 

year or so and then collapse. They are largely dug 
as required, so their number varies considerably 
from year to year, as the figures in the margin 
show. In 1921-2 a large number were still stand¬ 
ing that were constructed in the previous year of 
short rainfall. A little over one-eighth of the bithcha 
wells then standing were not brought into use in 
1921-2. The increase in number in 1926-7 reflects the 
e.arly cessation of the monsoon and the fact that no cold 
weather rains fell until February, Similarly the drought 
of 1928—30 was responsible for increases In those years, 
to be followed by a great decrease in 1930-1 when as 
the result of a good monsoon no fewer than a lakh were 
allowed to fall into ilisrcpair and of those remaining 
another lakh were not used at all. 


Year. 

Nrirntwr of 
mm-mtaotiry 
wHli 
available 

t»i n *> 

S0EL279 

1922-23 

£37,180 

1923 24 ... 

636,765 

1924-25 

595,393 i 

1925-26 ,. 

mum 

1926-27 .. 

733,468 

1927-2S 

635355 

1923-29 - - 

79 [.279 

1929*30 - - 

794,427 

1930-31 

694.382 


Year. 

StMKlin.fi: 

at 

ning of 
year. 

Ollapwl ! 

> during 
year, 

Ntfwiy 

bailt 

dazing 

year. 

At^ndof 

year. 

1921-22 

„i 

718*642 1 

5*255 

14.949 

728,336 

1922-23 


728,336 

6.026 

12.617 

734*927 

1923 24 

*« 

734927 

7*278 

14,772 

742*421 

192*25 

** 

742,421 

6,049 

12,409 

745,781 

1925-26 


748,781 

7,636 ' 

13*053 

754*196 

1926-27 

** 

754,196 

5,804 

14,515 

762*907 

1927-28 

** 

762*907 

7.899 

12*831 1 

767-889 

1928-29 

-* 

767,889 

9*521 

22*261 

780,629 1 

J 929-30 


780*629 

E*S34 

19,773 

791,518 

1930 31 

** 

791.518 

7.730 

[3,034 

796*872 | 


The next marginal table shows 
the progress made with per¬ 
manent or masonry well- 
b adding during the decade. 
Their cost of construction is 
considerably higher than that of 
kachcha wells, but as a rule they 
last for many years. It is to 
some extent a sign of the general 
agricultural prosperity of the 
decade that no loss than 150,314 
new wells were constructed, and 
it is safe to say that the major¬ 
ity of these were built at the 
expense of the tenants them¬ 
selves. The drought and dis¬ 
tribution of takavi in 1928 -30 
is reflected in the large number 
of wells built in those years. 


The increase since 1921 of nearly II par coat, in the number of masonry 
wells available means added security for the future. 

Reservoirs exist chiefly in districts Mirzapur and Allahabad and the 
Jhansi division. The supply from these is limited. That from small rivers, 
jhih, and ponds is naturally dependent- on a satisfactory monsoon. 

The steady increase in the irrigable area is noteworthy. Amounting 
in all as it does to 2 million acres or 13* 4 per cent, in the decade, it spells added 
security and stability to cultivation in the province. 

36. A careful examination of the Season and Crop Reports for the past 10 
years discloses no marked alteration in the kind or distribution of the chief 
staples. Of the food crops rice, maize, and the larger millets (including jitar 
and bajra) still hold chief place in the Jiharif, and wheat, barley and gram in the 
rafu. Between them these croj>s occupy nearly tiir co-quarters of the gross cul¬ 
tivated area. The principal subsidiary food crop is arhar , which is sown mixed 
with juar, bajra ot cotton. Its special importance in rotation is due to its 
value an a ft host-plant *’ for the nitrogen-fixing micro-organisms. Numerous 
small millets such as kodon, aaivan and mandat are sown hi tho rains [mvxm 
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also in the spring and early summer as a catch crop) with the object o! 
replenishing stocks of food at the earliest possible moment. Some variety in 
diet is provided for by growing potatoes, gcurds, cuoumbeia, melons, yams, 
buckwheat, brinjal, si it glam, etc. 

The most important oil-seeds are linseed, til (sesame) rape-seed, mustard, 
and castor. They are often sown in linos through fields of wheat, barky and 
gram or mixed, in with other crops, so their true area and yield is much greater 
than the returns show. Cotton is the most important fibre and is grown chiefly 
as a kharif crop unirrigated. Hemp is usually sown as a border to other 
kharif crops and is of special value in that it replenishes the nitrogenous ele¬ 
ment which other crops abstract from the soil. It is sometimes grown alone to 
pieparo the way for sugarcane. Its leaves are left to rot on the fields as a fer¬ 
tiliser. Sugarcane is now one of the moat important crops in the north-western 
districts of the province, and its area is'increasing in other parts, especially 
in canal tracts. Its yield has been considerably improved during the last 
je W years by the introduction of new varieties from Java and Coimbatore. 

The area under tobacco shows some increase, whilst that under fodder 
crops is stationary. Indigo cultivation has steadily declined from 44 thousand 
acres to a mere 3 thousand acres. 

The most noteworthy ohange of the decade is the reduction in poppy 
cultivation for opium. The area has fallen from 125 thousand acres to 33 
thousand acres. This is in accordance with Government's policy. It if, 
however, a sad blow to the cultivator and the districts affected have 
undoubtedly felt its loss considerably. 

37, Conditions for livestock during -each year of the decade were as 

^ 8 1921—22.—-The rainy season was unhealthy for cattle and mortality was 

rather high" in August. Rest of year satisfactory. 

1922- 23.—On the whole satisfactory. 

1923- 24.—Kinder pcs tand foot and mouth disease were more prevalent 

than usual, but the mortality was not high. 

1924- 25.—Rinderpest was very widespread, affecting 46 out of the 43 

districts. Foot and mouth diseases, haemorrhagic septicaemia and 
anthrax also affected some districts. -Jhaiiei, Hamirpur and 
Banda (Central India Plateau), Mirzapur (East Satpuras), 
Btilandsbalir and Mainpuri (Western Plain) and Cawnporo 
(Central Plain) suffered most. Heavy losses were occasioned 
by the floods in districts Sahara tipur, Rijnor, Mitzaffamagar, 
Meerut, BuLmdshahr. Budaun, Moradabod, and Unao ; and 
especially in plough cattle in districts Saharanpuiy Bijnor, Muz- 
affamagar, Budaun, and Moradabad. On the whole conditions 

were not bad. , 

1925- 26,—The same diseases took considerable toll again this year, the 

Central India Plateau faring worst. Muzaffarnagar and Mora- 
dabad (Western Plain) and Naini Tal (Himalaya, West) also 
suffered. Elsewhere conditions wore satisfactory. 

1926- 27. —Rinderpest caused much mortality in the Central India 

Plateau, Bulandshakr of the Western Plain, Sitapur and Harden 
of the Central Plain, and Naini Tal of Himalaya, West. Foot 
and mouth disease was responsible for a considerable number of 

deaths especially in Himalaya, West. Sub-Himalaya, West and 

the Western Plain. Apart from this conditions wore good. 

1927- 28.—Foot and mouth disease and hemorrhagic septicaemia were 

virulent in August and September, causing high mortality. In 
Bulandshalir (Western Plain) and Hanurpur (Central India 
Plateau) rinderpest caused losses in June, Otherwise conditions 


1928- 29 —Disease was mild this year and mortality was not high there¬ 

from. Scarcity of fodder adversely affected stock in some 
places. On the whole a satisfactory year. 

1929- 30;—Disease was not prevalent and the condition of stock was 

satisfactory- 


(e) Agricid- 
tufa l stock. 
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1830-31 •—The condition of agricultural stock was satisfactory. 

'I’o a nm up, the condition of agricultural stock was good in the first three 
and last three veaTs but not so satisfactory in the intermediate tour years. 

The results of tho agricultural stock censuses of 1930, 19-u and iJ.fU of 
British districts ate reproduced below 


Stock. 

192ft.* 

1925.* 

1930.* 

Variation p 

1520-25. 

i?jf ecut.f 

1920-30, 

Bulls *. ., i * 

+* 

23 

27 

24 

—3 9 

—34-3 

Bullock* - - « « ■ ■ 


* 9,374 

10,193 

10.071 

+3'3 

+2D 

Caw» ,» . ■ n 


6,211 

6,184 

633 


+0 3 

Male faufTnhj&t , . 

4 fr 

834 1 

784 

731 ' 

—6-0 

—6 4 

Ow huflaToM 

ir 4 

3,596 

4,072 

4,082 

4-13.2 

+ 13 5 

Yuiing fltook (calvtif* bid Iniffalo culvCa) 

*'• 

9,221 

9,731 

10,269 

+5'9 

+ SE-4 

Shtfip *■ *- ■ ■ 


2-321 

2,153 

2,231 

—7 2 

—3-4 

CirtOta , * + + •* 


3,779 

7,473 

6.563 

+9/ *7 

+72*3 

Hoi8h nod panfe{Laclud^fig yawg MoA) 

"■ 

m 

479 

467 

+3-5 

+0*9 

Mulea and duufenjH 


281 

297 

271 

+57 

—3*5 

Ciunclfl * • * - * * 


20 

25 

26 

+25-I 

+31 + 4 

Ploughs 

— 

4,872 

WM2 

5.053 


+37 

Can* 

* ■' 

841 

963 

998 

£+1+5 

+ 18-6 


*0GQ> 

fTins variations ora baaed on the actual figure not on th& approximated figure^ of the ^cond r Itiird njuJ 
fourth, fidimm 

In the years 1917-19 there was very heavy cattle mortality in the prov¬ 
ince occasioned by severe and widespread outbreaks of cattle disease, a short¬ 
age of fodder occasioned by the failuro of the 1918-19 monsoon, and as ono 
of the results of the virulent influenza epidemic of 1918. -Hence the cattle 
census of 1920 revealed decreases under all heads, and as regards working 
cattle the province then stood much in the same position as in 1909. The 
census of 1925 showed a satisfactory recovery which was almost general. Owing 
to the vicissitudes of the following years, working cattle decreased slightly, 
though other animals mostly continued to increase, and the position in 1930 
showed a very marked improvement over that in 1920. ill specially note¬ 
worthy as indications of increasing prosperity arc : — 

(1) the increase in cows and cow-buffaloes, which means increase in 

the supply of milk and gki for food ; 

(2) the large increase in calves and buffalo calves ; 

(3) the increase in the number of sheep since 1925, which seenis to 

indicate that tho continuous decline in their numbers of the 
previous 16 years has been arrested and tho indigenous supply of 
wool may now' increase; 

(4) the satisfactory increases in ploughs aud carts. 

The steady decrease in the number of bulls, is, on the other hand, a matter 
of some concern. This is due not only to disease and scarcity of fodder but 
also to the decline of the practice of dedication. The quality of the "Braiuni nj 
boll ” is also said to have deteriorated of late. The Director of Land Records 
is of opinion that many bulls are included among bullocks at enumeration, 
but it is unlik ely that this is happening to an increasing extent, and there can be 
little doubt that their numbers are actually declining. Their present number 
works out for the province as a wholo at one bull to 263 cows, while the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1928, mentions one^bull to 56 cow 3 
as a conservative demand.* 

* Fid* pawpaph i&i.pagi ISA RjpM ilia Ko/^IJOoawniMioB oo A^rfcuJturo, IB 28 , 
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The changes recorded at the last two censuses for the main items are 
shown by natural divisions in the nest table. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 


</j Expansion 
of agriculture. 


In the decade, Himalaya, M eat lost slightly in working cattle, and to a 
larger extent in cows and cow-buffaloes and young stock. Goats increased 
enormously and sheep declined slightly. Ploughs increased very little but 
carts increased substantially. There is a considerable decrease in the cultivated 
area to each plough and a small decline in the number of working cattle per 1U0 
ploughs. 

La. {$uh-B,unalaya, West, working cattle declined a little, cows and cow- 
buff aloes also declined, but young stock shows some increase. Sheep declined 
enormously but goats increased by two-thirds. Ploughs show a small incie&ie 
and carts a substantial increase. The cultivated area per plough decreased 
slightly and the number of working cattle per 100 ploughs likewise declined a 
little. 

Indo-Gaugetic Plain, West is the only division to show an increase in bulls. 
Ihere were also very substantial increases in cows, cow-buffaloes and young 
stock, though working cattle declined a little. Goats increased enormously 
iut sheep decreased materially. Ploughs show - a slight increase and carts a 
considerable r «e- The number of working cattle per 100 ploughs decreased 
very little, likewise the cultivated area per plough. 

Lido-Gangetic Plain, Central shows a very slight loss in working cattle 
and fair increases in cows and cow-buffaloes and young stock. Sheep declined 
slightly but goats increased by 75 per cent. Ploughs increased slightly, and 
carts very materially. Both the number of working cattle per 100 ploughs 
and the cultivated area per plough declined slightly. 6 

Central India Plateau returns a very large increase in working cattle 
m 3'oung stock {no less than 41*2 per cent.), sheep and goats. Ploughs and 
carts have also increased very substantially, the former having increased more 
proportionally in this than in any other division. The number of working 
cattle per 100 ploughs has consequently increased and the cultivated area per 
plough has decreased very materially. These figures afford striking testimony 
of the favourable decade experienced by the agricultural population of 
BundeLkhond, which is normally regarded as one of the most precarious parts 
of the province. 


£ast Sat pur us records the biggest decrease in bulla of any natural division. 
Working cuttle arc stationary, cows and cow-buffaloes show a substantial 
decline, but young stock has increased. Goats have multiplied enormously but 
sheep have declined. Ploughs have increased substantially and the increase 
in carts has been larger here than in any other division. The number of 
working cattle per 100 ploughs has declined entirely on account of the increase 
in the number of ploughs. The cultivated aiea per plough shows a very satis¬ 
factory decrease. J 

Sub-Himalaya, East shows a large drop in the number of bulls. Work¬ 
ing cattle have increased satisfactorily and cons and cow-buffaloes very mate¬ 
rially. Sheep are stationary but goats have practically doubled. Ploughs 
allow a substantial increase and carts have increased by "over one-third. The 
number of working cattle per 100 ploughs and the cultivated area per plough 
have both declined, the latter very materially, ■ 

Indo-Gauge tie Plain, East returns a material increase in working cattle 
and satisfactory increases in cows, cow-kufMew and young-stock Sheep 
have increased slightly and goats have more than doubled. Ploughs have 
increased substantially and carts by one-third. The number of working 
cattle per 100 ploughs has increased a little and the cultivated area per 
plough has decreased considerably. 1 


3S, The normal net cultivated area of the British territory of the pro¬ 
vince is shown by the Director of Land Records as 35,069,000 acres but the 
average of the ten years 1921-30 was only 34,420,171 acres, i.e. t pg percent 
less than the normal, due chiefly to a reduction in the sown areas owing to 
adverse monsoons in the years 1928-29 and 1929-30 when this area was 3T 
per cent, and 3‘8 per cent, respectively below normal. The figures of the years 
1925-26, on which Subsidiary Table I to this chapter have been based, give an 
average net cultivated area 0’3 per cent, below the average of the decade and 
2‘1 per cent, below the Director of Land Records’ normal figure. 
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A comparison of this table with that of last census reveals the fact that 
the net cultivated area of the province as a whole shows no sign of increase, 
and the double-cropped area is stationary. 

Himalaya, West shows an increase in the net cultivated area of about 4 
per cent. The figures for the double-cropped area at both censuses are incom¬ 
plete and comparison is impossible except in Delira Dun where there has been 
no appreciable change. 

Sub-Himalaya, West show's a decrease of about 2 per cent, in the net culti¬ 
vated area but an increase of 18 per cent, in the double-cropped area has 
resulted in a slight increase in the gross cultivated area. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West shows a decrease of about 3 per cent, in the 
net cultivated area and a slightly smaller decrease in the double-cropped area. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central shows a decrease of 3 per cent, in the net 
cultivated area and a decrease of 6 per cent, in the double-cropped area. 

Central India Plateau shows a decrease of 2 per cent, in the net cultivated 
area and 21 per cent, in the double-cropped area, but the latter area is relatively 
much smaller than that in the other divisions. 

East Satpnras shows an increase of less than 1 per cent, in the net culti¬ 
vated area and on increase of 5 per cent. in the double-cropped area, but here 
again the latter area is relatively email. 

Sub-Himalaya, East shows an increase of a little over 1 per cent, in the 
net cultivated area and an increase of 9 per cent, in the double-cropped area. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East shows an increase of 2 per cent, in the net culti¬ 
vated area and a decrease of 9 per cent, in the double-cropped area, the gross 
cultivated area showing a very slight decrease on the balance. 

It is significant that although the pressure of population has materially 
increased in the decade there has been no corresponding extension of agricul¬ 
ture, though in the most densely populated di visions of Sub-Himalaya, East 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East which have both recorded substantial increases 
in population, the net cultivated area has increased slightly. These matters 
will be touched on again later, when considering the relation between density 
and the cultivated area. 

It may here be noted that the question is very much concerned with how 
far agriculturists can supplement their incomes by working at subsidiary occu¬ 
pations, especially those of a non-agricultural nature. This matter is fully 
dealt with m Chapter Till—Occupation. 

39. Below is given a summary of the conditions of each year of the 
decade—- 

1921- 22.—As a result tf tht poor harvests of the previous year prices 

were generally high at the beginning of this year, and had an 
upward tendency. They eased when the liharij crop came on 
to the market, but soon rose again. A good rabi caused a slight 
drop towards the end of the year. There was an ample demand 
for labour, and wages were high. The material condition of 
cultivators and labourers was generally good. 

1922- 23.—The fall in prices that commenced in January, 1922, conti¬ 

nued steadily and food grains were much cheaper throughout 
the year. There was ample work at good wages for agricultural 
labourers. The fall in prices gave some cause for anxiety to 
tenants of slender means who had accepted land on high rents 
impelled by the former phenomenally high prices of the pro¬ 
duce ; but on the whole the material condition of agriculturists 
as well as of labourers was satisfactory. 

1923- 24.—The downward trend in prices continued. Agricultural labour 

continued in demand at good wages. Falling prices resulted in 
the relinquishment of some land taken on high rents when prices 
were high, but the area was insignificant. 

1924- 25.—Prices opened easy hut, owing to the monsoon holding off at 

the start, they rose sharply in July. They eased a little and then 
rose slightly, on the whole remaining higher than in the previous 
two years. There was ample employment for labourers at good 
wages. 


(P) Prices, 
wages r and the 
labour market. 
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1925- 26.— Prices wore steady until October when they rose sharply on 

account of indications of the monsoon being unfavourable for 
sowing the rabi. They remained high to the end of the year. 
Labour found ample employment at good wages throughout 
the year. 

1926- 27.- — Prices w r ere easier throughout the year than in the previous 

year,, though a bad gram crop put up the price of that commodity. 
Labour still found ample work on good wages. 

J 927-28, — Prices were on the w'bole lower in this year except for gram 
and rice which remained steady. Labour still found ample 
employment on good wages. 

1928-29.— Prices on the whole ruled much higher than in the previous* 
year. This was due to the unfavourable season. In most 
districts there was an ample demand for labour on good wages, 
but, as mentioned in paragiaph 34, the condition of the labour* 
ing classes was not satisfactory in many districts where Govern* 
ment had to open test w orks. 

1929 30.— Prices were practically stationary from June t 1929. till Januaiy 
1930, but from February, 1930, onwards, when the rabi clop 
was garnered, the price level collapsed with very unpleasant 
consequences for the cultivator who depends upon" the proceeds 
of the rabi to pay his dues to the landlord and Ms other creditors. 
Reluctance to sell, which means a temporary shortage of supply, 
did not improve the situation, and the landslide in prices 
continued. Contraction of currency, depression in trade, abun¬ 
dant supplies of grain, all conspired to depress the price level 
still further, and by June, 1930, prices had declined to the pic- 
War level, i.e., a drop of about one-third. 

As mentioned in paragraph 34 supra, this year was a particularly trying 
one for the western districts and relief works were opened in 
Muttra, Elsewhere the condition of labour was fair. 

1930-31. — Prices continued to fall and more so after the harvesting 
of the kharif crop. The fall became precipitous at the beginning 
of 1931, and prices showed no signs of recovery at the close of 
the year. The prices of staples in seers per rupee are shown in 
the next table for each agricultural year of the decade, from which 
the severe nature of the collapse in prices at the close is patent. 


Ye*r. 

wh«t. 

Barley. 

Grain, 

iIllolt. 

3Iatze. 

Rico. 

Score, 
per rupee. 

Bocm 
per rupee, 

Sms 

per rupee. 

Seera 
per rupee* 

Swn 

! pPr rupee. 

Seers 

per 

rupee. 

1921-22 

■ * 

-* 

-- 

4’8 

7 9 

Gi 

81 

3 5 

4 8 

[922-23 

■» * 

*- 

- 

7 J 0 

12 r 2 

11 5 

12*5 

13*0 

5 7 

192* 24 .. 

•* 

*> 

*■ 

8 1 

14*4 

H + 9 

l4 + 6 

15 8 

6 1 

B924-25 + * 

** 

** 


6 9 

10-2 

IH 

9*7 

119 

5 3 

1925-26 

*• 


* * 

63 

9’1 

91 

S3 

S9 

5-4 

1926-2? 

* ■ 

*F 

-- 

67 

9 1 

S + 9 

94 

10 2 

5*1 

1927-23 .■ 


-* 

■" 

7 '8 : 

10 5 

s*&. 

14*2 

13 4 

5 2 

1928-29 -- 

** 

- 


6 4 

a*i 

7 "3 

SB 

8-6 

4 "H 

1929-30 


- 


8*4 , 

IT6 ■ 

a-3 

11*4 

31-7 

3-3 

1930-51 .. 

-- 


-* 

14 0 

24* J 

ii:2 

23*0 

26 4 | 

8 2 
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The variations are illustrated in diagram no. 12 in which the average prk'C 
per maund of the above six staples together has been plotted for each year: - - 


D/tgfm j 1 



The general rise in wages which started towards the end of the European 
War and continued into the decade under review as far as 1928, was more marked 
in the case of skilled than of unskilled Labour duo to the increased demand for 
skilled workers without a proportionate increase in their supply. The demand 
for skilled workers was naturally greater in cities, so that as one would expect 
the wages of skilled workmen rose higher in cities and large towns and in rural 
areas bordering on such cities and large towns, than in the rest of the rural area. 
Owing to the distribution of the large towns of the province this fact can be 
restated as follows the rise in wages of skilled labour was more marked in the 
three Indo-Gangetic Plain divisions than in the other natural divisions of the 
province. Taking the province as a whole the rise in wages between the years 
1916 and 1928 was about 50 per cent, for unskilled labourers, 60 per cent, for 
ploughmen in regular service, 70 per cent, for blacksmiths, 80 per cent, for 
carpenters, and on an average 70 per cent, for other skilled workmen. These 
nro only average figures and the deviations therefrom due to local causes wore 
numerous, but they do servo to give an idea of the enoimoua rise hi the general 

Tim chief cause of this lise was the 
increase in the prices of the commoner 
food grains. In the marginal tabic the 
percentage increase in the price of these 
grains between 1916 and 1928 are shown,* 


*Far farther details an the m n- -meats of vfatpto the Ttifcdflr h relarred to %h/a report, of tho Fourth Wdga 
Qaaaoj of the Uai&od Pfttvioawki, m August, 1928. 
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This increase in prices was at least spread °T©r ^ the 

resulting increase hv wage® over 12 year^but ^ motl P tha (Nov- 

iMazMS in sf55£s vx« - -- 

The immediate reaetien on w»g« ta— «•»- 

s d hX e 4rc 

r«t ^ 

5 *y-£ 

under review, and my successor will facts and figures avail- 

r^srt^E^^jasS^ 

outcome of the economic upheaval in the irn^toivmici thfm to pro* 

It is so much easier to draw useful conclusions ^“1 v] 0 f existing 

phesv future tendencies ot even to appreciate the relative obvious 

■w.-tfSssi'srsi. .°s; sisrsi 
fisfcrftffl lawsaSatf.'TSfS 

toh^V^how **£ m™v£e»t had already commenced at the 

as, SSS% : asSS 

it will seem that my conclusions arc out of Jj*e l^e ty ^ ai | d ^£ c siting 

sate si“*: 

^IZf^prSnln ^ s “ CCe880r Wb ® d ° aling 

with the next decade, . , material available from the 

Source* of 41. It may be stated at w ou- d n0 t go beyond showing tho 

information on statistics of occupation compiled at this - ltn ,\nd&& very little information 
the subject. occupational distribution of e p»»F^ } ’ th 0 f the various commissions 

.^uheri*,. 8Ubi “ 4 t 2. As the bulk of the population ot 

*, f^3Tww!n»1Sr 

tv of the renurt tvf tho I'nitcd Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
l \?L th mT5 to which the seeker after detailed information m referred. 
C it. l ^C ouffior to roprcduce tho main facto that emerged from thmr 

,, M ud, :m of “"'"“f ■ p opular opinion regards agrionltural debt ns something to be deplored 
and eten roprob3 Yet hi no coTmt.ry in the vmdd can apiculture dispense 
ulrt. «edit or entirely avoid debt. Like any other industrialist the farmer 
who wants tu acquire additional land or live-stock erect new farm bmldings 
or construct au improvement sueh as a well or embankment, must 
boirow the fixed capital that he requires for the purpose Agsm hke any 
other industrialist, the farmer moat borrow working capital to meet his current 
reaniremeuts, in fact liis need in this respect is greater than that of most 
industrialists sinco he must spend money for many months before he receives 
anv return It is only the wealthy farmer who can work without credit, and 
in* anv country wealthy farmers arc rare. Agricultttial dobt is, therefore, 
no more deplorable than any other productive debt, on the contrary, except m 



indebtedness or AGiuctrLTUKiSTS. 


41 


tlio most favourable circumstances, it is everywhere and always inevitable. But 
this assumes that the debt is not excessive compared with f he farmer’s assets, 
ind has not been contracted, to cover extravagant non-prcductive expenditure. 

In the years 1928 and 1929 settlement officers who wore working In six Tenant* and 
districts collected certain statistics relating to the extent and causes of indebted- P%«»* 
ness of tenants and peanut proprietors. They found that fiJ per cent of P 
tenants were Iroe from debt. Thu figures were so incredibly favourable that 
th'iv* occasioned surprise both to the settlement officers themselves*, and the 
Banking Enquiry Committee to whom the figures were handed on. In con¬ 
nexion with this figure it is as well to mention that— 

(1) Five of the districts concerned are prosperous above the average. 

(2) The figures were in many cases collected at a time when agricul¬ 

tural debt is relatively low, is., after the rubi harvest had been 
disposed of. 

(3) The figures are not likely to have under-estimated indebtedness as it 

stood at the time they were collected, because assessment of new 
revenue and certain enhancements of rent wore then imminent. 

As these statistics were so surprising and were with one exception limited 

— ■—■ to a single natural division, the 

_ m T' J . 


Natural division. 


UltlM Provinces (Bdllili 
territory), 

IliiHntayH. Went 
Sub-Himalaya Ww* - . 

1 ndcMli itiignt k- rtflili# W(*t 

liido-Giingetio Plain, Cen¬ 
tral, 

Control Indm Pbtoau - - 
East £ktt|>unua 
Sub.HLmaljtyfl, Etol 

Plain, Kasl 



Indebted- 

Sum- 

iVf. 

Num¬ 

Per¬ 

Iter, 

Ca-rntogt''. 

ber, 

centage* 

23.350 

46 

27,545 

54 

515 

57 

369 

41 

834 

40 

1,361 

m 

1,605 

33 

7,395 

64 

6*913 

47 

7.7S8 

S3 i 

2,306 

17 

3,833 

63 i 

[65 

57 

125 

43 

5,415 

55 

4,415 

45 

3,482 

61 

2,2 34 
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Banking Enquiry Committee 
proceeded at tho end of 1929 to 
collect further figures, through 
the superior revenue staff, on 
the same lines throughout the 
province. The figures then 
collected arc shown by natural 
divisions in the margin. 


following facts 


fll The agricultural position had grown worse as a result of the drought. 


of |928 

(2) Three figures were collected at a time when debt was relatively high, 
1 } Le„ in the autumn (of 1929) and early spring (of 1930) when 
the farmer is at his lowest ebb financially. 
f3\ Whereas live of the districts in which enquiries were made by 
settlement officers were above the average m prosperity, the 
later returns were collected in average districts. 

Here a^ain it may be noted that the figures are not likely to have under¬ 
stated the amount of indebtedness because liberal taka in distribution had already 
beo, -iven amt more was expected, and further the natural hope of cultivators, 
inquiries urn being made, U that mma °i tnvfM.e nnc! 

eonseauently of rent may follow if indebtedness proves high. 

A comparison of the debts of tenants with their annual rentals gave the 

following results for the province:— 


Condition of tenant. 


Dofct-frM ■* ■ ‘ 

Indebted losa than ih»m I yf ?*® 1 v ronl 
Tndfibl^l batwfl*ti E and 2y«i3 rtnLi: 
fpUd ai uvef 2 ytm* mA * ■ 



Number 

of 

tettfuitfi. 

Per- 

Dantago. 


23,350 

46 

+ ^ 

6,199 

12 


5,245 

10 


16,101 

32 


woll KoollMt my mrpnwa'. loamy, I can rtraElert how aoticwble woi* th* effect* on 
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The forge? 
l'ittdford'3 or 
zamindtre. 


Nu.tu.ru] divlskm. 


United Provinces (British 
territory!. 

HiraalAyfl^ West p . 
^uli-HimaSuynp West 
Indfi-Oangeiia Plain, West 
Zji^'Gangvtic Plata* Central 
OntraJ rnrliiR Plateau: 

SatpiiTaa 

Sub-Himalaya, Esit 
ludo Gurtgutic Plain, Eagt 


Unftn- 

emu- 

bsrfcd. 


Per cent 
5B 

64 
40 

43 

65 

44 
69 
60 
62 


Encum¬ 

bered. 


Forc^nt. 

42 

36 
32 
57 

35 

36 
31 
40 
38 
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I he debt-free and those wlio owe less than a year’s rent being regarded 

-- as ** unencumbered H and the others as 

“ encumbered ” the figures are ; —58 ptr 
cent, unencumbered and 42 per cent, 
encumbered. The percentages by natural 
divisions are shown in the margin. The 
munbor of encumbered cultivators exceeds 
the mini her of unencumbered only in the 
three divisions Sub-Himalaya West, lndo- 
Gengetdo Plain West, and‘Central India 
Plateau, and these, as we have already 
seen are the natural divisions which have 
suffered most severely from the calamities 
of tho last two or three years of the 
decade. The figures serve to give us a 
very fair idea of the relative economic 

. . ., . position of tenants and peasant proprie¬ 
tors irt the various natural divisions. " ™ 

Debtors were also grouped according to the size of their holdings, and tbe 
uftmtugfet was discovered that the percentage of debtors was approxi- 

Sf me {** «*"*• **"« f™* ^ would lie expected that 

those with the smaller holdings are most likely to be indebted, but the follow 
mg factors appear to even things up : — 

(1) It is amongst the small holders that villagers possessing s sub- 
sidiary occupation are found, such as blacksmiths, carpenters 
barbers, ploughmen, etc., who are often better eff tharT tho^e 
™ mtb Jarger holdings and no subsidiary occupation, 
w Ihe market-gardening castes, such as Murao, usually prefer .mall 
holdings and by their skilful and intensive cultivation of special 
crops often derive a larger income from their small holdings than 
ordmaiy cultivator does from bis larger holding * 

(3) High caste tenants who have more tVn their fair .share of 

tlm ^larger holdings, are usually extravagant and rarely out of 

(4) Freedom from debt may be due to insufficiency of credit 

A man with a small holding and thus little security to offer 
may keep free from debt because no one is willing to Jena to 

The statistics collected proved another important fact utz that ■ 

Certain statistics of indebtedness were also collected for the larger Jand- 

Tt^w, % P r( >porIy so-called. 

Il v, as found that whereas relatively 
few or land lords w ere froe from debt than 
tenants and peasant proprietor, the aver 

age debt of the former is nearly L >4 tinier 
aH as that of the latter S 

mammal table shows Ihe percental 
debt-free, by natural divisions. The 
figures for Himalaya West y., 1 , u 

** «* 

V 1 t:un . r “stomcfts than mi<rht have been 
" B COaUr6 f "% » 


Natural division* 

fXtbt- 

frea. 

In- 

! dflbted. 

United Provinces lErisisb 

tenth) rj). 

Per cent, 

44 

| Per oanU 

56 | 

HrniuJuyu, Wist + T 

16 

84 

Sub-HlEiiabiya, Wefet 

59 

4E 

Ini| liP lain, Wcat 

46 

54 

IiiJa^Gui^lia Plain, OulmJ . „ 

37 

63 

Control India Pl&lfliu # * i 

30 

50 | 

Satpuraa 

22 

78 

Sub-Himalaya, fkut * * 

43 

57 

IndcnG angelic Plain, East 

36 

42 
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44. Ill the case of the larger landlords, considering the disproportion 
of their debts compared with those of tenants and peasant proprietors, referred 
to at the end of the previous paragraph, and remembering the larger landlord’s 
far greater wealth, the inevitably conclusion is that the greater part of their 
indebtedness is due to extravagance, bom of a desire to maintain tbeit social 
position and prestige beyond their means. 

The case of the peasant proprietor and the tenant is identical. The 
marginal table shows the percentage of debt falling under three heads:— 

(1) Productive , which includes 
purchase of seed or stock, labour¬ 
ists 1 wages, building and rtpair 
of wells, farm-buildings, etc., 
purchase and mortgaging of 
land, ote, 

(2) Unavoidable, which in¬ 
cludes borrowings for subsistence 
and the payment ot revenue or 
rent. 

■■ - + ■ a -i # 

m- 


dfvlfjlafl* 

Agjicullml 

Jion- 

UifftL 

Produc¬ 

tive 

LToAVokb 

1 able. 

Unprt>- 

durtEVU, 



Per ten!. 

Per OOni . 

Pur cent. 

United Provinces (EriiEsli territory! 

30 

34 

U 

HLiDflk)%WM . + 


27 ; 

JL 

62 

Siib- tirnieJaya* W«t 


47 

27 

26 

Iudi>(jangGt]c PU[n, West 


38 

34 

2fi 

Indti-CSfUigFtEe Plain* Central 


24 

40 

3* 

Central Inrl ia PEntean 


41 

29 | 

30 

But &vtpnmB 


17 

27 1 

*6 

Sub-Hicnalaj'a, East 


27 

33 

40 

Tntlrt-fiiiriflflHfl Plain k East 


21 

21 

58 


(3) Unproductive, which 
eludes borrowings for social or 
religious functions, litigation and 
repayment of old debt. 


Cannes of 
agricultural 
indehtetlneto. 
(a) Zumindt.rs. 


{!>) Tenant* 
and peasant 
proprietor*. 


Here agent it is noticeable that the poreentage of agricultural debt is 
highest in the three natural divisions Sub-Himalaya West, Indo-Gangetie 
Plain, West and Central India Plateau, winch suffered most from the calamities 
of 1927— 3D, 

Further, caste and social customs play a very important part in determin¬ 
ing debt among both landlords 
and tenants. The marginal 
figures show fcho distribution of 
debt by caste-groups for both 
landlords and tenants together 
for British territory. The groups 
include the following castes :— 

L —Brahman, Rajput, Mu sal- 
man Rajput, Saiyid, 
Shaikh and Pathan. 

If- —Aliar, Ahir, Kisan, Kunni 
mid Lodh, 

—Baghban, Kachhi, Koeri, 
[all, Murao and Saini. 

IV. — Bhar, Ghamar and Pasi. 

V. —Kalwar, Kayagtha, Khattri 
and Vaisbva. 

VI. — All other castes. 




Ffr- 

TPfttpt 

POT 

i dublOr, 

2 

OBta-group, 

Debt- 

fm. 

In¬ 
debted . 

or 

total 

debt. 





Re- 

L—High castes 

45 

55 

66 

624 

tL —Good agrfaolhml 
wtei. 

43 

57 

34 

162 

JTI.—Market gardening 
Qaat4V*. 

40 

60 


129 

rV.— agricultural 

cutes. 

44 

56 

5 

54 

V.—Noti’agricultural 

outaa 

63 

37 

3 

3S6 

VX—Other oflitce 

50 

50 

9 

135 

Total 

46 

54 

100 

299 


These figures demonstrate that although the proportion of debt-free among 
the high castes is average, the extent to which the indebted are involved is far 
in excess of that of any of the ether caste-groups. Ti e number of debt-free is 
average probably on account of the other substantial sources of income that 
most have from purohiti, money-lend Lug, etc. It is quite safe to say that, if 
such subsidiary sources did not exist, the percentage of the debt-free among 
the high castes would be very materially lower. The relatively liigh debts of 
the indebted among the high castes are due partly to the fact that the debts 
include most of those of the landlords, and partly to their social position and the 
expenditure that it involves. The higher castes consider it derogatory to their 
position to liandle the plough and watch their crops, so they have to hire 


Efleet of toite 
and £Qc ai 
custom*. 
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Size of holdings 
and their 
relation to the 

economic 

holding. 


iJ? f>Ur f*i. i. 0 ^ eir W( ? r ^’ is expensive, nnd further, their cultivation, 
ii.u c t to labourers, is not so skilful and productive, resulting in a greatly 
mar p n ol profit. They maintain a high standard of living considered 
^T eDs ^ nit f. " lth th ®'r social status, and they often spend extravagantly nn 
social and religions ceremonies regardless of their means. The lower caste 

2K2TJ* Mlth , their ha,lds and a ™ helped by their womenfolk and 
rSiSJ"; .”3? employ _ no labourers, but i hem selves pay considerable 
T i ,y i t * ) t lc : preparation of their fields before sowing the sotid and carefully 
ductiv fi T P J f ^ % ”**'*■ that their ^'Itivation is mere yj 
they W low ‘ Tf tho hi ? U ca^es wish to survive 

social nri. t;™ Y' 1 ^ «****• tirae8 ’ ahfndon their false notions of 

their o P ^S, aUd W ° rC oth * r . fit raen > ftt 1,10 same time moderating 

cvnlnrml * ^ lire ° n ao ^, a °d religious ceremonies to their means and 
explonng fresh avenues for increasing their incomes. 

from del* fe fT^i 011 " f “^^eultnral castes who are free 

rliarv source of wJm act , for ® 0st of agriculture is but a eubfd- 
of debt. income and their other sources of income keep them clear 

raittPn i ftfl J Vl 0t + hei ' 9 f ei $ uii 7 tft hon up by the Banking Enquiry Com- 
n« J? 'Y*!"? ®o DC «®ing the size of holdings. Owing mainly to the e S 

process is ho J di v® 8 continually being sub-divided, Tf this 
ultimately W„m r + beD tke holdings which are subjected to it will 

standardof comfort*!! 2‘? h BUpport the hoIdera »nd their families at the 
^Ti^hTndlr a T »rf^ Qd ' The -ItHator must then 
rein into 'SbkSSh mTS? of living. If be does neither lie will 

“W- iotatho^ “** *•*» 

iB alwa^ rnu^ion o y C “V"”*? tu -*k >» » >«.S 

*—*■»«»sz - ** ■ 

» < x=r;° ta 

(2) the skill anti industry of the cultivator, a Brahman would 

m ? T2 a V 3 moro than to 

(3) the standard of comfort to which tho - ° n> , 
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Similar figures have been worked out for the natural divisions (excluding 
Himalaya, West end East Satpuras which are exceptional ceses) and the 
results art* shown in the marginal table, together with the size of the average 

family in the rural areas of the divisions 
concerned. Below I give certain figures 
worked out on similar linos to those shown 
in the report of the United Provinces 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
(1030) and in a. report on the agricultural 
conditions of the province prepared in 
1026 for the use of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. 


Table A shows the calculation of the size of the minimum economic hold’ 
ing in each of the six selected natural divisions and compares it with the average 
actual hold mg as estimated above. Table B shows (1) the income and expen¬ 
diture of an average holding calculated according to the figures given in 
Table A, and (2) the relation between the average and the minimum economic 
holding 

Table A. 


Natural division, 

Avftagp 

balding. 

Avuragb 
family in 
rural 

artfl. 


Aunn. 

PlTBOnfl. 

United FpovfDMt {British 
territory}* 

£'7 


Sub-Himalaya, Wist * r 

6‘9 

4 5 

Indo-Oangotio Plain, West 

6*7 

4-7 

Iiido-Gflftgpeic Flam, Central 

47 

4'6 

Oenl ml India Platan , „ 

13 0 

4 7 

SubHimnlayn, Hast 

4'3 

4*4 

Indo^Gangotre Plain, East 

4*7 

5'3 


Natural 

Tahici of 
outturn 

piT OW 
(1), 

Cull i vna ur*fe oscpOnsro. 

Item per ure. 

Minimum ftcOnu- 
mio holding. 

Aver- 

hX 

ins- 

Food. 

(Zb 

Clothw. 

Of bar 

'xpdnfi t 

pprnow 

I3K 

Stefu- 

tcry. 

OtrtH 

poncy + 

Statu¬ 

tory. 

Ckxii-* 

panry. 


Hu. 

Rs, 

Ki. 

Jbn. 

Ite. 

Ite. 

Acres. 

A««s, 

A arm. 

Sub-Himalaya, VVe^t 

70 

215 

50 

8 

1 Q'Q 

60 

5*1 

4*7 

6'9 

lado^ongDib PJiin, W«l 

75 

218 

54 

10 

S3 -5 

60 , 

5‘3 

4 '6 

67 

Indu-Ckmi^ftePlaFri, Central *. 

61 

175 

45 

9 

7'0 


4*7 


4-7 

Orectmllntllft Plntrtia 

27 

S43 

45 

5 

30 

25 

9-9 

9'6 

150 

Sub-Himalaya. East 

78 

m 

45 

12 

50 

4 r 5 

4 J Q 

4'0 

4 3 

IildfMSm^tlc Flam, East 

m 

200 

50 

11 

5’5 

50 

4 + 3 

4 ‘0 

4*7 


I \) Boned Lin luirveat -limp- prices, 

(2| Inrlitfle* food f&r self* ramiEy and eat Ms? . 

(3) tbdiidw wugra of f&bcnprand OOBt of irr%atiam 


Table J3. 


Katornl division. 

Vain & of , 
outturn. 

Culli^iitcr's OEpcfiRf-a. 

1 agOaf 
average 
holding 

to 

xxinouikc 

holding.. 

Food and 
olothfff. 

Rent, 

Other 

1 JT poison, 

Total. 

Siirplui*. 


Ite. 

Br. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Rb, 

Kh. 

Per «pt. 








SulvHimalnyFi. Wsst .. 

483 

265 

69 

55 

389 

94 

135 

fnda-Crftiigetki Plain, Wo&t 

502 

272 

90 

67 

429 

73 

126 

trtElo-Gaiu^’Hr Plain. Contra! 

296 

m 

33 

42 

295 

1 

IDO 

Central India plateau 

353 

188 1 

39 

65 

292 

59 

131 

Sub- Himalaya, East .. 

335 

243 

21 

52 

316 

19 

107 

iTpLu-Gungvtir limn, Eont 

376 

250 

26 

6E 

337 

59 

115 




Oryj.^irlcvf. 




Sab-Hiznalcya, West .. 

483 

265 

41 

55 

36| 

322 

147 

IjubOlii^Sc Flam, 

502 

272 

40 

67 

379 

123 

146 

Owitml India Pin trail .. 

351 

m 

32 

65 

285 

66 

135 

Sub-Himalaya, Kaj4 . 

335 

243 

19 

52 

314 

21 

107 

Inrlo^QfUigaLio Plain. EabC 

376 

250 

19 

61 

330 

46 

117 


These figures relate to 1929, i.e„, before the price level had collapsed and 
they throw considerable light on the relative condition of cultivators in the 
natural divisions concerned, at that time. The following conclusions emerge. 
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Percentage of— 

NuLuml division. 

Average 

homing 

Uno [to inn- 
bund 


to eco¬ 
nomic 

CSlltlVfi- 


holding. 

tor-a. 

Sab^Himaltk^ Wrat 

135 

4ft 

Plain,, Wust 

1 26 

43 , 

IndoG^ngctic Plain, Central 

300 

65 

Central Indta PtatflAU 

151 

44 

Sub- Hi nwJjiyi.it Ea*t 

107 

60 

In^Gongatic Plain* East 

115 

62 


A statutory tenant who possesses an average holding ilk Sub-Himalaya West, 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West, or Centra India Plateau is in a sound financial po¬ 
sition (or was in 1959) and the figures show that from normal years he will 
secure a surplus that will tide him over any ordinary calamities. In the case 
of Indo-Gangetic Plain East, his position is not so secure but in average years 
he. should have a fair surplus. In Sub Himalaya East, his position is still 
more precarious and in Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central, he con only just make 
ends moot In an average year ami in bad years must lose heavily. 

Occupancy tenants are materially better off than statutory tenants except 
in the eastern divisions wh^re there is little difference. 

When it is remembered that a targe proportion of tenants have hold¬ 
ings below the average, it will be realized that there is a considerable body of 
agriculturists in Indo-Gaugetie Plain, Central and East, and Sub-Himalaya 
East, who cannot make ends meet on the proceeds of t-ieir cultivation. 

A comparison with the percentages of encumbered and unencumbered 

cultivators hy natural divisions, shown 
in paragraph 43 supra (the figures are 
given in the margin) reveals the fact 
that the highest percentage of unencum¬ 
bered cultivators are to be found in 
Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, where the 
majority of them are working on 
uneconomic holdings, and that speak¬ 
ing generally the largest proportion of 
indebted cultivators occurs where the 
average holding is well above the 
economic level. The explanations of this 
phenomenon are as follows i— 

(1) The number of cultivators who carry on subsidiary occupations 
hi the Central and Eastern Plain and in Sub-Himalaya, East is 
proportionally high, as will be seen in Chapter VHX—Occupation. 
There are others apart from those recorded in the census sche¬ 
dules, e.g., —the artificial impetus given by the Non-co-opera¬ 
tion and Civil Disobedience movements to spinning and weav¬ 
ing is not only confined to professional workers but has prompt¬ 
ed others also to take up the production of yam in their spare 
time. It is not possible to estimate the exact number of people 
involved, particularly among the higher castes, who entirely 
omitt ed to return spinning as their subsidiary occupation. 

(2) From the Central and Eastern Plain, (and to a less extent from 

Sub-Himalaya, East) large numbers 
emigrate to industrial centres partly 
within the province but mostly outside. 
The better classes seek service in the 
army, in the public offices or in private 
business concerns—as clerks if they are 
sufficiently educated, as orderlies, 
darwavs, or other menials if they are 
not. The labouring classes are attracted 
by the mills and factories in large towns, 
collieries of Bengal, or the tea-plantations 
of Assam. These emigrants remit their 
savings home and this goes a long way 
to improve the financial position of the 
other members of their families who 
cany on the cultivation of their holdings 
at home. I he total sum paid by mc ney 
order during the year 1928*29 throughout 
the province was R s , 13,85 lakhs. Of 
this Rs. 9,53 lakhs or nearly 69 per 
cent were paid out in the ‘ districts 
shown in the margin, from which 


District, 


Amount oJ 
nrioBy 
orders 
paid out. 



LbhJuof 

nipt'Ca. 

SrthAnraptir 


m 

Bijnor , + 


23 

IndoG WjetLC Plain, We*— 


38* 

3locnit mm * * 


AJigtrh .. ■ * 


39 

Agra -- * * 



Mflfitdihfld * * 


42 

Farruktiabod 


31 

[rt.lO'Gasv}ttK Pla in* Central^ 


87* 

CkwnptifO.. 


AJhihfihad. ■ 


71 

Luckfinw »» 


69 

Rau Barali 


zn 

FyrahwJ * * +» 


43 

Sultjuipuf- * 


431 

■Parra bjpirh 


35* 

Sub-Himalaya, PaM— 


60 

Gorakhpur 


tndo-Gtirvpii* Plain* East— 


so* 

BtidUrca . * 


Jaunpur .+ ■ ■ 


53| 

Obrapar »* .# 


£■1 

BaUin 

Ararngorh, - + * 
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emigration is known to be considerable. In some o! these dis¬ 
tricts there are big cities-— C’awnporo, Allahabad, Agra, Benares, 
Lucknow, Meerut-—and the volume of payments by money 
order would be large in any case. {In Gorakhpur also the 
amount is not extremely large considering its population of 
millions, but seasonal emigrants to Bengal also bring back 
a considerable total sum each year.} Most ot the other dis¬ 
tricts, however, arc essentially rural and these high amounts are 
due to remittances by emigrants. Finally on retirement these 
emigrants often arrive home with substantial sums. There can 
be no doubt that these remittances from emigrants account 
in a large measure for the relatively good tin an rial pi sit ion 
enjoyed by cultivators in those natural divisions where many 
agriculturists are cultivating uneconomic holdings. 

(3) The so-to-speak bye-products of agriculture, viz.t—-juar stalks, 
grass and bhusa also bring in a not inconsiderable subsidiary 
income to cultivators, especially in the Central and Western 
Plain where they are sold on a large scale. These articles are 
brought in large quantities to the neighbouring markets and find 
a ready sale in the large towns of these two natural divisions. 

(4 ) lu the Western and Central Plain cultivators also prepare ghi from 
the surplus milk of their cows and buffaloes, which is sold 
in considerable quantities in local markets eventually finding 
its way to the larger towns. 

These then are the explanations oi the apparent discrepancies between 
the indebtedness and economic bolding statistics. 

I would again remind the reader that these figures all apply to condi¬ 
tions as they stood in 1929, when prices and rents stood at their old level. 
Since the end of the decade the now level of prices, rents and revenue will have 
altered the whole position, both absolutely and relatively as between the 
natural divisions. 

46. Another serious evil both to agriculture and the agriculturist is the 
process of fragmentation ot holdings which still persists in this province. 
Holdings, small though they are, are rarely in a compact block but are 
made up of small fields scattered all over the village, due chiefly to the 
method of partitioning holdings. Each heir invariably demands his share 
of each item of the property, his share in every kind of soil, of every 
well, tank, house, grass aud pasture land, of roads and paths, and even of 
individual trees. The disadvantages are obvious. The nearer fields are 
apt to be overworked and the remote ones neglected. It involves waste 
of labour in moving man lire, implements and water to a distance, waste 
of land in providing boundaries, and waste of time in going to and fro between 
the fields. It facilitates damage by theft and cattle trespass ; makes the 
use of labour-saving machinery difficult; and it restrains cultivators from 
attempting improvements, 

47. An examination of the distribution of agricultural debt by the 
sources of credit, revealed a most important fact. It was found that agri¬ 
culturists themselves were creditors to the extent of 53 '6 per cent, of the total 
debts, a surprisingly large proportion. But still more surprising was the 
fact that 14 per cent, of the total debt was financed by tenants, proving the 
existence ot unexpectedly large reserves at tlieir command, presumably the 
result of the series ot prosperous years ending with 1928. 

48. From an examination of the figures of transfers of land it is clear 
that certain agricultural classes, notably Rajputs and Muslims, parted 
with a considerable area of land during the decade, and this process must 
have been accelerated by the adverse seasons and fall in prices at the 
close thereof. The cause in most cases was undoubtedly their indebtedness. 
Of this land about 60 per cent, has passed into the bands of non-agricul¬ 
turists, generally the creditors of the dispossessed owners. The rest has 
passed into the bauds of other agriculturists. There can be little doubt that 
the debt which caused these losses was bom of extravagance, itself fhc 
result of a desire to maintain social prestige. So far as the transfers have 


Fragmentation 
of holdings. 


Reserve* of 
agriculturists. 


Transfer a of 
land. 
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been to agricultural purchasers the change was almost certainly for the better. 
So far as the transfer wore to non-agriculturist purchasers, the change was 
not necessarily !ot the worse. The dispossessed landlord has generally 
belonged to one of the higher castes and as such is usually a poor cultivator 
and as often as not a bad landlord. The non-agriculturist is not likely to 
be a worse landlord and being a business man is more likely to spend on 
improvements in the hope of increasing his returns. Such transfers of land as 
have occurred are therefore not altogether to be deplored. 

49. To sum up, during the first 7 years of the decade there was steady 
progress in the economic position of cultivators and the majority managed 
to put by a considerable reserve. These reserves were sadly depleted by the 
calamities of the last three years, and at the end of the decade the collapse 
in prices of agricultural produce must have wiped out the lescrves of many 
of the tenants and smaller landlords, though the most recent figures (received 
eighteen months after the close of the decade) suggest that even up to date 
the reserves of many are by no means exhausted ; striking testimony to the 
prosperity of the first seven years of the decade. Yet even the debt free pea¬ 
sant, if judged by any western standard of comfort is desperately poor, We 
liava seen that a considerable proportion of cultivators are working on 
uneconomic holdings from which even in favourable years they can scarcely 
derive sufficient- to keep body and soul together, and in unfavourable years 
they run jurther into debt. The possessions of the ordinary peasant are limited 
to essential capital—a little land, a pair of bullocks, and seed for the next 
crop ; and bare necessities—an unsaleable house, the clothes he stands up 
in, a store of coarse food grains and the utensils required to cock it in. Bul¬ 
locks are often sold after ploughing and more purchased later when required. 
In many cases oven seed has to bo borrow ed for sowing. What are the possible 
remedies ? There are as usual only two ways of improving the financial posi¬ 
tion of the peasant, t n %.;—to increase his income and to decrease his expen¬ 
diture. 


His income can be increased— 

(1) by employing the 4| idle months from mid-April till the end of 
August in some subsidiary occupation such as rope-making, 
weaving, spinning, blanket-weaving, etc. 

(2} by growing more of the money-making crops such as cotton and 
sugarcane, and by obtaining better varieties of seed and ferti¬ 
lisers. 


Another obvious way of alleviating the pressure on the soil is to break 
up fresh soil, but as we shall see later on there is very little fresh soil available 
in the province, especially in those areas where it is most required. 

Lastly, emigration not only relieves the actual pressure on the soil but 
augments the incomes oi those who remain at home by reason of the remit¬ 
tances sent home by these abroad. I here has long been a considerable volume 
of migration from some of our over-populated districts, notably those in the 
East, and although as a result of the present trade depression this shows signs 
of decreasing, if ihe population continues to expand and agricultural condi¬ 
tions ao not improve, emigration will rmdoubtediy hti-^o to increase again 

The cultivator’s standard ot comfort bcing'already miserably low it is 
wholly impossible to suggest that he should reduce bis expenditure on his own 
perse ual needs and those of his family or of his animals. There are two direc¬ 
tions in which Ms expenditure might with advantage be reduced, viz, i—b\ 
keeping the size of his family within more moderate limits, and hy ’ borrowing 
less money, especially tor unproductive purposes, and borrowing that at a 
lower rate of interest, Unfortunately the peasant, generally speaking, is an 
improvident fellow and has little idea of equating Ills expenditure to his in¬ 
come. He accepts as many offspring as he may be blessed with (credit in the 
next world), as cheerfully as he takes all the credit he can get- in this world 
and it is no exaggeration to say that at present he borrows for a»v nuruise 
as much as he wants, whenever he wants, at any price and whether he can 
afford to borrow or not. Of what avail is it that when, as a result oi a su“ 
5®*““ of good harvests Im tmwicial position improve., his fan! hr ot the Berne 
tune grows larger as a result oi the absence of epidemics and the'efforts of the 
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Public Health Department, and so his ultimate standard of Living remains the 
same or even falls ? He must take active measures to control the size of 
Ins family, and also the amount of his debts and the rate of interest he pays 
for them. He Is unlikely to do tliis until enlightened by education, and by 
education is implied not mere literacy but the development of his mental 
powers, of his native shrewdness, and of his knowledge specially in such 
matters as affect his own wellbeing—in a word, his worldly wisdom. Such 
enlightenment can best be provided by the co-operative and panehayat move¬ 
ments, The future co-operative society should address itself to meeting the 
general needs ol its members and not merely to supplying cheep credit; the 
supply of selected seeds, of improved agricultural implements and plough 
bullocks, the marketing of crops, the problems of illiteracy, sanitation, birth* 
control, human and cattle disease the prevention of waste acd extravagance 
—in fact every form of activity which will make for the improvement of the 
peasant’s lot should come within its scope. The supply of cheap credit will 
continue, but only as a means to an end. In operations such as these Gov¬ 
ernment can obviously play but a secondary part. It can assist and advise 
tlmough its various departments, but the leaders and organizers must ceme 
from tbe people, preferably from among the peasants themselves. Panchayats 
working in codj unction with co-operative societies could do much good work 
in this respect, especially in fostering a desire among the peasantry themselves 
tor on improvement in their own social and economic conditions. This 
absence of a desire for better things pn the part of the peasantry and their 
fatalistic and improvident contentment with their present let, has, m the past, 
proved au insuperable, obstacle to all the measures Government has taken 
with a view to improving existing conditions. 

50. Before leaving tliis question of the economic condition of cul¬ 
tivators brief mention must be made of the most grave and complicated prob¬ 
lem which faced Government at the close of the decade as a result of the fall 
m prices of agricultural produce. Rents had risen steedily with prices until 
the level was such that they could only be paid provided the price-leve! was 
maintained. In the case of recent settlements the revenue also had teen 
enhanced, though in nothing like the same proportion as the lent rods. When 
prices crashed and showed no signs of recovery it became apparent that the 
existing rents could not be paid so Government had not only to grant large 
remission of revenue and rent but also to undertake a wholesale revision of the 
prevailing rents (especially those of statutory tenants) and in seme cases of 
revenue, in order to save both landlords and tenants from ruin and the country 
from economic disaster and chaos. In the revenue year 1929-30 nearly Rs. 33 
lakhs of revenue were remitted and a quarter ot a lakh suspended. In the year 
L93Q-31 the corresponding figures reached no less than Rs, 135$ lakhs and 
Rs. 1$ lakhs respectively. 

In each year roughly three times the above amounts were remitted in rents. 

The question of reductions in rent and revenue for 1931*2 were considered 
by a Rent and Revenue Gcmmittee who decided that, as prices had fallen 
approximately to their level in 1901, rents should be brought back to the level 
of that year, due allowance being made for improvements and the develop¬ 
ments oi communications, irrigation, cropping and outturn of the last 30 years. 
As a result rents have been temporarily reduced by Rs. 412 lakhs* and revenue by 
Rs. 110 lakhs. In the 30 vents 1901—1931 rents had ristn by Rs. 605 lakhs and 
revenue by Rs. 75 lakhs* so that it will be seen how taT Government has gone 
in its anxiety to relieve economic pressure. The temporarily revised Govern¬ 
ment revenue now stands actually lower than it did 30 years ago. Tor a iuller 
account of these matters the reader is referred to an excellent little pamphlet 
entitled Rent and Revenue Policy in the United Provinces prepared in 1931 
by Hr. A. A. Waugh, lc.s., who was then Settlement Officer of Meerut. How 
far these measures will suffice to restore the economic condition of agriculturists 
time will prove and the results will be chronicled by my successor. 

51. The agricultural labourer is ot less economic importance in this pro¬ 
vince than the cultivating owner ot tenant who outnumbers him by almost 
eight to one. Whereas in 1921, in England and Wales there were I,68S 
labourers to every 1,000 farmers, in this Province there are only 12C labourers 
to every l,000 cultivating landlords and tenants. It is practically only the 
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high caste cultivators who employ agricultural labourer, the latter being 
drawn as a rule from amongst the lower castes. About 65 per cent, of 
agricultural labourers are paid their wages in cash, 20 per cent, in kind 
and 15 per cent* partly in each. The tendency is to replace groin wages by 
cash. Sometimes a labourer takes a plot of land either rent-free or at a 
nominal rental in lieu of wages. The economic condition of agricultural 
labour naturally depends upon the prosperity of the cultivating classes and on 
the amount of labour available. At the beginning of the decade partly 
owing to heavy recruitment for the army during the war, and still more on 
account of the heavy influenza mortality of 1918-19, a short age of labour was 
experienced in the province. As prices of agricultural produce ruled high ami 
seasons were favourable there was, as mentioned in paragraph. 39 supra an 
ample demand for agricultural labourers during the first seven years, and uWs 
by 1928 were 50 per cent, atwve those in 1916. But ev en then wages ranged°as 
!ow as 4 annas to 4 annas 6 pies per diem, from which the extremely low standard 
of living of agricultural labourers in the province can vv ell be imagined As 
seen as agricultural conditions decline the demand for labour goes down and 
having no margin of reserve the surplus labourers have to seek work as general 
labourers and this usually means migration to towns ai d cities in search of 
on p eyment. The unfavourable last three years of the decade must have 
uivolved considerable suffering for the labouring classes, whose position is 
always precarious, being, as it is, indissolubly connected with the failure 

or success of crops. More will be said on this subject in Chapter VITT_ 

Occupation. 1 


52. Industrial labour is drawn for the few industrial centres ot this 
province from the surrounding rural areas and even Cawnpore can secure most 
of tho workem it needs at present from the neighbouring districts (see Appendix 
A of Chapter VIII). Labourers, although employed in factories still re tain 
contact with their villages and do not become divorced from the larul as in 
the West Many of them leave behind their wives and children to cultivate 
their holdings at home and even if they leave no holdings they piefer to leave 
their family in the village where their maintenance is ampler and less costly. 
The industrial labourer is still a villager at heart as a result of his traditions 
and upbringing. He considers himself a mere stranger in an industrial centre 
sent there by force of circumstance to earn a livelihood, to remit monev to hie 
family left at homeland to save as much as he can. Hence such miction is 
rarely permanent, the industrial worker is not cut off from village life and hi* 
economic condition is often closely linked to that of agriculturists, ’ 

L’he most important industrial centre in the province is the city of Cnwn- 
pore where the majority of industrial labour is employed in cotton and woollen 
nulls, leather factories, engineering and metals works. Below are given -oir.e 
facts nnd figures which tiuow light on the economic position of Silled a „d 
unskilled labour in that city (which is largely typical of the few other indue- 
trial centres cf this province) towards the end of the decade 
The average earnings of skilled labour* were 


Ka. per mensem. 

33 

25 


(1) Cotton Mill operative weavers 

Ditto spinners 

(2) Engineering and metal industries— 

(o) Carpenters 

(6) Blacksmiths, fitters and turners 
(c) Masons 

(3) Seasonal factories (e.jr., cotton ginning utid pr aam ' — 

Make .. .. 

11 * < 

I mwiiUBft 

1 ^ ' * m * ^ f in 

In respect of both income and expenditure it is th* i'n i . , 
individual that is important in relation to the standard of (iJw ihe 

collected in this province of the earnings of skilled i n( Jn J llu figure 

ucc of the Royul Guon^icn „ u J,bo^ aWjSSLSSX’SST^j 

' Ptg, 101 <1 «g, ot U» Ropvn ^, 0^,1 0*™*!*,* on Ub ^ fc ^ 
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40 
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of families do cot receive store than Rs. 30 pc? menHm in the cities of Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Gorakhpur. Ike level is probably higher in Ca we pore than in 
other centres, but even here it was estiiratecl that among the rank and file 
of industrial workers the average family earnings did not exceed Rs. 25 per 
month. 

On the lines of the budgets printed on page 20(3 of the Report, the follow* 
ing figures have been prepared for Cawnpore on the basis of prices aa they 
stood in 1931, i.e., after the full in agricultural prices. Tho expenditure oi a 
worker who lives with Ids family in tho city where ho works has been shown 
separately from the expenditure of a worker who lives alone and remits his 
savings home to his family. 


Item. 

Worker living 
with hs family. 

Worker Si Ting 
alan-Q. 

Elxpendiiun tm — 

Ccpudi s , .. ,. ,, * * * * 

Pubes 

Vos^bki ,* .. .. + ■ ** r> 

SaR 

GoudimPtLt* 

Eki^roud s^tioWtfl TT *+ * + ** 

Milk and pAi +- ++ *. -- *. ■ ■ 

Other food items 

Fuel and lighting 

Clothing 4 * 

IToubv rent ■ ^ . ■ r ■ ♦ p ■ * * * m 

Hair-Wttmg Mid wBBhCnnim *« * * ■. - - 

Ifobacoo ,, 
liquor 1 1 

Interest On debt -- — * + 

Traveling to and fruin viiLilgt> 1T »* -- m -* 

Bp, afl- 

3 o 

t B 

\ 0 

0 6 

1 G 

1 0 

2 S 

J 0 

1 0 

4 0 

2 8 

1 0 

0 12 

1 8 

2 0 

2 0 

RiS. lie. 

2 0 

\ 0 

0 8 

0 3 

D 12 

| o a 

2 O 

1 0 

2 0 

o a 

0 9 

1 o 

2 0 

I 0 

Tutal orjk"adiiiin.! T . ** * + ** *■ 

Iojcoib^ #« *» * * + *■ * * ■ m * B 

2S 2 

10 0 

13 0 

30 0 

Ba-Biitje 

4-1 ■» - ■ ** " * ** 

-H 14 

+ IS 0 


The operative who lives alone can remit half his wages to his village for 
the support of his family, and for savings. Tho operative who brings iris 
family to the city can on the other hand save but little. These figures show 
that as prices and wages stood at the close of the decade the economic condi¬ 
tion of the skilled and industrial labourer was tolerable* He could at least make 
both ends moot and was certainly better off than the agricultural labourer 
and better off than many cultivators. But the general poverty of these men 
is obvious. Their income leaves them little with which to meet expenditure 
on births, marriages, sickness, and death in the family, Whenever extra 
expenditure is imperative a loan has to be raised, in fact very few are free from 
debt. The Roval Commission estimated that at least- two-thirds aio indebted 
and the average debt exceeds three months' wages. Having little or nothing 
to offer by way of security and being of a migratory nature they have to pay 
exorbitant rates of interest for such loans. 

The industrial worker finds himself in a vicious circle. To start with he 
lias a poor physique and lacks both physical energy and mental vigour. Tins 
renders him inefficient (the Indian industrial worker produces less per unit 
than the worker in any other country claiming to rank as a leading industrial 
nation), and his pay correspondingly low. Consequently ins conditions oi 
living as regards diet and surroundings are bad, which still further impairs 

his efficiency, and so increases bis poverty. 

The lowest paid industrial workers are the labourers engaged on manual 
work which does not require any substantial degree of intelligence or skill. 
These fall roughly into two classes. The first consists of a number of latumiers 
regularly employed on manual work in factories and other industrial establish¬ 
ments, and the second consists of the large volume of unskilled labour engag^ 
in various miscellaneous occupations on daily rates, finding emp oyinen m 
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industry either casually or for limited spells. Labourers of tho former class 
do not earn more than Ks. 15 per month ; while the wages paid to the latter 
class are influenced to a large extent by the prevailing rates paid for agricul¬ 
tural labour in the neighbourhood, varying from district to district and 
averaging 6 annas a day for men and 4 annas a day for the womenfolk. They 
thus cam more than agricultural labourers but oven so cannot maintain 
a family of average size in an industrial centre unless there is more than one 
wage-earner in the family. The degree of comfort which they can enjoy is 
therefore dependent on the number of persons in the family (including 
children) who bring money into the home. 

For further information on this subject the reader is referred to the 
Report of tho Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, which reviews the 
position of industrial labour in all its aspects and suggests ways and means for 
the improvement of its efficiency and for the mitigation of its poverty, 

53. Some idea of the progress made during the last decade in industry 
in the province can be gleaned from the following figures. They concern all 
factories registered under the Indian Factories Act* (X i[ of 1911, as modified 
up to June 1, 1920), and have been abstracted from the Annual Reports 
ou the working of that Act for the years 1921—30, published by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Boilers, to which the seeker after more detailed 
information is referred. 


Yoar* 

Ffictork^ hiutt worked 
durkigthfi y-tur. 

Avtrogr employed dualy. 

Tbtut 

iTpre-h. : 
■ini. 

Si'Tascmji P. 

Persons, 

Adults. 

Childniit. 

Persona. 

Mates, 

FtiinaJea. 

PtTEUll^. 

Mak*. 

Ft-maW- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

1921 


1 g 

f2! 8 

95 j 

121 

69472 

66,983 

61,269 i 

5,714 

2.489 

2j4fi 

41 

1922 


. + 

4245 

\i$ 

12? 

72*545 

70,780 

64,754 

6,026 

1*765 

1.713 

52 

1923 


** 

240 

132 

m 

73*506 

72,335 

66,780 

5,555 

1*571 

1,523 

48 

1924 


. . 

257 

153 ! 

304 

77,2:32 

75,823 

70*375 

5,448 

E.379 

1,346 

33 

1925 


t * 

276 

170 

m 

78,942 

77^76 

7L438 

5*638 

1*866 

i^4?; 

19 

1926 


* + 

313 

m 

122 

85,537 

83,747 

77402 

6*645 

1,770 

i .688 

82 

1927 


■ . 

332 

206 

126 

88.319 

86,713 

, 60,146 

1 6,367 

1.606 

1*514 

92 

IKS 

* a 

. . i 

33S 

209 

m 

86*531 

83.455 

79.112 

6343 

1,076 

urn 

46 

1929 

■ 

■ i 

349 

211 

I2& 

9US8 

90 a 079 

83*717 

6362 

l*tC9' 

1.066 

43 

1930 

# + 

■ i 

376 

m 

139 

92,161 

91.296 

84,673 

6.623 

863 

847 

16 


The total number of registered working factories has Increased by 158 
or 72‘ 5 per cent, in the last 10 years, (The actual increase is a little higher 
because some factories shown in 1921 did not work.) 

Tins increase includes 142 perennial and 16 seasonal factories, i.e. increases 
of 149’5 per cent, and 13*0 per cent, respectively on the 1921 figures. The 
biggest increases in the number of working factories are in districts Cawn- 
pore (from 47 to 73), Itekra Bun (from nil to 17), Lucknow (from 12 to 27), 
Benares (from 2 to 16), Agra (from 19 to 30), Allahabad (from 14 to 24), Bareilly 
(from 4 to 13) and Gorakhpur (from 6 to 15). The chief increases in Oawnpore 
were under Engineering (7) ; Textile Factories (5); Chemical dyes, oil mills 
etc. (5); Printing, book-binding, etc, (4) ; in Debra Don—Tea factories (14): 
m Lucknow, Engineering (6), Printing, book-binding, etc. (3), in Benares— 
Engineering (4), Printing, book-binding, etc, (3) and Jute Presses (2); in 
Agra-—Metal foundries (7); m Allahabad—Printing, book-binding, etc (9) • in 
Bari uly*—Chemicals, matches, etc. (4), Engineering (3) and Flour milk (3) ; 
end m Gorakhpur—Sugar factories (0). Taking the province as a whole (Bri¬ 
tish territory only) the largest increases are in food, drink and tobacco factories 


* Tho itafijM [ iu:i of » Ortory tin hr ibip Act in 

^ w3u,lvm * *' r I'rarinots whieh* m any ntu? in tih* Jw tKti lt+a (ban 

r?FJ3T ,w - r *****, w nu ;-w"d sj „ 

elarincii peraror, u m aid of fiuy inuDuf^luriu^ pftuBi ; or * 

- 1 hare i 1 nctjr oxl-> fittwy in tbiapruwinoosucb mid, r if.u yft 

« ,ow incking ' ii ™ ]mQu * m * h oniy 
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(46); Engineering, including electrical, general and motor (22); Pi kiting, 
paper mills, book-binding, etc. (21); Chemical, matches, dyes, etc, (19); 
Processes relating to wood, atone and gloss (16 ); Railway workshops (12); 

Metal foundries (5). Slight doorcases have occurred under Gins and Presses 
(7), and Tanneries and leather-works (2). 

The average number of persons employed has risen fiom 69,172 to 92,161 Persona 
or by 33-2 per cent. Though the increase is large proportionally, it is intrin- 
sically negligible and so also is the total number employed in all organized indus¬ 
tries compared with the 231 million workers at all occupations in the province 
(British territory only), fawn pore district is responsible for over one-third 
of the total industrial employment of the province, Lucknow comes next with 
one-eighth, Aligarh comes next with less than half the Lucknow figure. 

The totals of statement If I, printed at pages 28-29 of the Annual Report on 
the working of the Indian Factories Act for the year 1930, illustrate strikingly 
how little industry, as understood in the West, has as yet touched this 
province. 

In this connexion it is also notable how slowly private enterprise is entering 
the industrial world. Iu 1921, 20* 1 per cent, of industrial labour was 
employed in Government and Local Fund Factories, etc., the corresponding 
figure is now 23’4 per cent. This increase is certainly due to the State 
having taken, over some private railways since last census ; but excluding the 
labour employed on these the percentage of industrial workers employed 
by Government and local bodies would bo about 17, so that in the lost 10 years 
private enterprise in other directions has gained a little, but very little, on 
Government and local bodies as employers of industrial labour. 

The following figures show for the more important industries the vari¬ 
ations in the average numbei of employees between 1921 and 1930 


OccupaJkaL 

AsiTtigO number of 
cmp[fry?!fiB r 

Variation 19=21—30. 

192!. 

im 

icfoiL 

| F+>rd uni* 

< Vaft-uri Spinning w*iaviiigflsvl ot3i^ r „ Ph ! 

Cotton ginning, deeming Anri pr-Ralng mill* * , «. ' 

Leather work* ol all kinds „ * .. ,. ’' 

Printing ,, ,, „ _ 

Sugar factories,, * * ,, „ ik 

Woollen milts , T 

Engianmng (All kinds) 

I&534 
9559 
15>506 
6,720 
3,567 
3,m 
2.955 
2,509 

27,235 

I0339 

17.043 

3.0BB 

4322 

7J26 

i r m 

2*762 

+8.701 
+780 
+ 1,540 
—3.632 
+755 
+4090 
-1,363 
+253 

+46'9 
+S"2 
+9 9 
—5413 
+21 2 
+ ]34'7 
—46+ 
+ io-i 


Sugar factories and cotton spinning, weaving and other factories have 
made notable advances, whereas the number of workers employed in leather 
tanneries and factories, and woollen mills have materially declined. 

It is noteworthy that whereas the increase hi male adult industrial workers j female and 
amounts to 38*2 per cent, in the decade, female adult workers have increased juvenile labour . 
by only 15 - 9 per cent., and have not increased at all in the last five years. 

The concentrated organized industries evidently have no attractions for 
women workers, ^Juvenile labour, winch was never very considerable, has 
declined steadily, in part due to the raising of the minimum age limit in 
1923 from 9 to 12 years. The increase in 1925 was due to the Government 
Opium Factory being registered for the first time in which nearly 700 juveniles 
were then working. This number has steadily fallen since. Juvenile labour 
is almost exclusively male. 

In 1930 of every 1,000 persons employed in registered working factories 
919 were male adults, 72 were female adults and 9 were children (males 
except fur a fraction). 

Some idea of tho efforts made by Government and private firms and Welfare of 
companies to secure for industrial workers healthy and safe conditions in industrial 
factories, and more sanitary conditions in their dwellings, can be obtained workers* 
from the Annual Reports referred to above, especially on pages 12 and 13 of 
the report of 1939. Many of the large industrial concerns In the province 
do something in this direction by providing model settlements, pur© water 

* A jv vcnil^ worker ifi clarinet! in th- Aot A9 a per.cn tinder yean of ngo. l-'rior to hUJ t hu limit vra« 

lourkwn, Tho nutubar of juvenile workers dadined in ly22 in epita cl tho indu+Lcn of peiaom 14 years of ago but 
net 15, 
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supplies, clinics and dispensaries, free medical attendance or donations to 
hospitals and dispensaries, and schools for thtir employees’ children, Xlie 
East Indian Railway Oil Mill at Manauri and the Cotton and Woollen 
Mills in Cawnpore have “creches” where mothers can leave their children 
during work hours, in many eases free milk and sometimes clean clothes 
are provided by the mill. Provision is also made for outdoor and indoor 
recreations and games by some firms. The British India Corporation lias 
set a splendid example by their liberality in w elfare work. On the other hand 
it is regrettable to have to record "that Indian-owned and managed con¬ 
cerns have not done much for the welfare of their employees. They do not 
appear to have availed themselves of the experience gained in this respect by 
Western industrial nations, 

54. Unfortunately no statistics regarding the trade of the province 
have been collected since 1922, 

55. A full account of the provincial railway system v'as given on pages 
22 and 23 of the Census Report, 1911, and the additions between 1911 and 
1921 are referred to in the footnote to page 30 of the 1921 Report. Most 
railway timetables art' furnished with good maps that give a clear and com¬ 
prehensive idea of the system. It is only necessary to mention here the new 
lines that have been constructed since 1921. 

The Bengal and North- Western Railway at the end of 1925 opened 25 miles 
of now line joining Pharenda and, Nautanwan. This gives the hitter town 
direct railway communication with Gorakhpur and should lead to further deve¬ 
lopment of the north-west of Gorakhpur district and facilitate trade with Nepal. 

The East Indian Railway are responsible for the following :— 

(1) reopened in 1921-22 nearly 15 miles between Ilaja-ka-Sakaspui 

and Sambhal Hatim Sural (which had been closed during 
the War) giving Sambhal City its only railway communication 
with the outer world ; 

(2) opened in 1927-28 seven miles ol lino joining Kikliikosh to Raiwala 

on the LakhsaT-Dehra Dun branch ; 

(3) reopened in 1927-28 the fifteen miles of the Dalmau-Daryapur 

branch which had been closed during tho War. This putt a 
goodish area in the south-west of Rae Bareli district in direct 
communication with such markets as Cawnpore and Allah¬ 
abad ; 

(4) in 1929-30 opened 37 miles of line joining Chandpur and Elinor 

with Muazzampur Narain on the ms m line. Hitherto Bijnor 
had been 19 miles by road trom the nearest railway station. 
Tins line should do much to open up Bijnor district ; 

(5} in 1930-31 opened 48 miles of line joining Unao to Madhoganj, 
which should improve the marketing facilities of the areas 
on the left bank of the Ganges in Unao and part of Hardoi 
districts ; 

(6) in 1930-31 opened 28 miles (between Utraitia and Haidargarb) of 
a new line to join Lucknow (via Utraitia) with Sultaiipur and 
Jaunpur (via Zaferubad). The 51 miles joining Haidargaih 
anil Kultsnpur were open id in 1931 and early 1932 and the 
remaining 47 miks between Sultanpur and Zafarabad weie 
opened by May 1932, As a result a large tract cn the right 
bank of the river Go inti will be put into direct touch with tht 
markets of Lucknow, The areas so benefited axe the south¬ 
east of Lucknow district, south of Bara Banki, north of Rae 
Bareli, north of Sultanpur, north-cast of Partabgarh and north¬ 
west of Jaunpur. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway opened 43 miles of line in 1928-29 
joining up the towns of Bah and Fatehabad with Agra. This will improve the 
marketuig facilities of the south-east of Agra district lying along the right 
hank of the Jamna river. 

56. Vital Statistic#. —In rural mortuary circles the reporting agency 
of births and deaths is the village dmttkidar w r ho is an illiterate, low-paid 
official, Du his visits to the police station he brings his record of births and 
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deaths written up either by the patwari of the village or any other literate 
person whom he can persuade to do it for him. He is frequently away from 
his beat assisting the police, giving evidence in court and so on, so that errors 
in recording both births and deaths dining his absence are hound to be 
numerous. To make matters worse, in 1922 the number of such ehmikidars was 
reduced by nearly half, so that the accuracy of these statistics has been still 
further impaired. A chaukidar might be expected to know with some degree 
of accuracy the domestic events occurring m his own village, but now that 
he often 1ms three or four villages in his beat he can have no personal know¬ 
ledge of such events in most of his area. This loss of personal knowledge 
is nothing short of disastrous when it is remembered that the average head 
of a family would never think of making a report of such events himself. 
The statistics are supposed to be tested regularly by superior officers and 
vaccinators. During the past decade the former discovered on an average 
2 ‘89 per cent, of omissions of births and 2 ■ 13 per cent, of omissions of deaths, 
and the latter 1 * 17 per cent, and 0’ 84 per cent, respectively. This alone means 
an understatement of some 400,000 births and 250,000 deaths during the 
decade, and checking, even if done conscientiously, is a difficult matter. In town 
circles more accuracy is to bo expected but owing to the congestion existing 
in many large towns here too ihe record must to some extent b« defective. 
Nevertheless these statistics prove a useful relative guide to the conditions of 
public health from year to year. Tho following table shows the numbtr of 
births and deaths recorded in each year of the last two decades:— 


Year, 

Births. 

iJi-Atlid. 

f Of 

birthi river 

deaths* 

1911 



■* »■ 

■ * 

2,053,324 

2.105.292 

—51,968 

1912 

■p w 


T * 

■ ■ 

2*125*585 

1,400*07 

+ 724.77S 

J9I| 

§ * 


+ 1 

, , 

z 232,999 

1-631-693 

4-601.306 

1914 



* ■ 

, , 

2,304,554 

1.567.266 , 

+537.288 

1915 




_ * i 

2.036,121 

J.406,743 

+629*78 

1916 



■ . 


2,017-756 

1381.299 

+636*45? 

J9I7 



* . 

■ + 

2 A 57.642 

1*774*96 

+332.746 

1918 

+ « 


* 1 

® , 

1*57344 

3*56,762 

—1 t 983p91& 

1919 

4 4 



r + 

1,516497 

14*1*62 

—435,165 

1920 


* * ■ ■ 



1,664.192 

1.742*35 

—78,643 



Tutal 1911—20 

■■ 

4 r 

19,774514 

38*19-255 

+957*259 

1921 

a- ■ 


" * 


1.^602 

1.795.445 

-234*43 

1922 



£ » 

m . 

1.459,783 

J, 134*80 

+324,908 

1923 



■ n 

. * 

! ,635,450 

1,060.304 

+575.146 

1924 



m 4 

* . 

1.575.3 10 

L 283*72 

+291.438 

1925 

4 !T 


B 1 

, ,, 

1,485.275 

1.124.248 

+ 361,027 

1926 



a 4 

* i 

1.552-054 

U 58*84 

+ 413.170 

mi 



mm 

*. . 

1,666,479 

l*25*?5 

+641,404 

I92S 



m m 

, , 

1.735.159 

1*95-736 

+639.423 

1929 


.. ,. 

m m 

■ . 

1.557.726 

L 100.684 

+457.042 

1930 


m w i i 

1 4 

* ■ 

1,693,173 

J ,234.120 

+459,053 



Total 3 021 — 30 

4 9 

4 ■ 

is^ai^ois 

M ,993,248 

+3,927,768 


The first point noticeable is the decrease in the num beT of births compared 
with the previous decade bv 3,845,498 and the still bigger decrease in the 
number of deaths, viz*, 6,829,007. The rates per mille of the population of 
1921 are 35*1 births and 26-4 deaths compared with 42*3 and 40*2 of the 
decade 1911—20, (The actual rates for each year based on the calculated 
population of each year will be found in Subsidiary Table YI1T of Chapter IV 
For the decade in "the province as a whole the average yearly death-rate so 
calculated was male 26 ‘3, female 25*4.) We shall see later that both births 
and deaths have been under-recorded to a somewhat larger extent in 
the last than in former decades ; but this does not alter the position for the 
actual births and deaths of the last docade arc one million aud 3^ million 
respectively, loss than the recorded births and deaths of tho decade 1911—20. 
The omissions (especially in deaths) in that decade are known to have been 
very heavy so that it is clear that there has been a very marked reduction in 
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tbe actual number of births and ft far larger reduction in the actu al number of 
deaths. The docline in births meant baa imantile mortality always propor¬ 
tionally very high in India compared with its level in European countries, and 
this has contributed to a small extent to keeping down the number of deaths, 
but tho main reason for this low mortality is undoubtedly the absence of 
aeriom epidemics during the past decede. Subsidiary Table X of Chapter I\ 
shows tho mortality occasioned by various diseases year by year since ltol. 

Fewr which of course includes any disease accompanied by fever winch 
the chauhklar cannot definitely identify as something else*, has been responsi¬ 
ble for roughly 9 mil bon deaths {754 per mills of the total deaths), that is only 
two-thirds ol the deaths ascribed to this cause in each of the two previous 
decades. It is probably true that the majority of those deaths are at any 
rate in part due to malaria. The 1921 figures include deaths from influenza 
which approximated to 2-4 irtLUicns, so that even allowing for this, fever has 
claimed fewer victims in tins decade than in t he previous. It has never appeared 
in epidemic form during the decade. It was worst in 1921, though even in that 
year deaths thawed ft decline from the previous year. Tho average death- 
rate per mille per annum from fever' during the decade was males 20'0, 
females 19*0. The Public Health Deportment, which has expanded consider 
ably in the last 10 years* and now has a District Health Officer and staff in 28 
out of the 48 districts of the province, have devoted much energy to the fight 
against malaria, especially by moans of the administration of cinchona febrifuge 
in suitable doses to sufferers from the disease. 

Plague has beou responsible for 429,130 deaths (36 per mille of the total 
deaths) as against 1,112,380 in the previous decade, and 1,315,252 between 1901 
and 1911. This is a very marked improvement, and there are some people who 
think that the population is becoming inoculated to somo extent ogainst the 
disease, t which mndc its first appearance in the province at the opening of the 
century. The average death-rate per mille per annum in the decade has been 
males 0 8, females 1*1. This compares very favourably with the last two 
decades. Mortality from this cruse was relatively lugli in 1923,1924,1926 and 
1928. The Public Health Department performed 131,320 plague inoculations 
in the decade and have supervised tho evacuation of houses and destruction of 
rats. 

Cholera was responsible for 420,891 deaths (35 per mille of the total 
deaths) in the decade as against 582,819 in the previous decade and 634,534 
between 1901 and 1911. Here agabi is a satisfactory declino, part, of which 
may justly be credited to the Public Health Department who have taken speedy 
measures to isolate any outbreaks that have occurred and have devoted special 
attention to fairs, a very fruitful source of infection. The average death-rate 
per mille per annum from cholera haa been males 0*9, females 0*9. Mortality 
from tins cause was relatively high in 1921, 1924, 1929 and 1930. Inoculation 
has l>een resorted to with considerable success for this disease also. 

Small-pox has accounted for 60,247 deaths (5 per mille of the total 
deaths) in the decade, giving an average annual death-rate of males 0*1, females 
0*1. Between 1891 and 1900, deaths from this cause numbered 182,290, 
and from 1901—10 numbered 140,801. Here again there lias been a marked 
improvement due no doubt to the conversion of the people to the advantages 
of vaccination. The records show that 1,443,473 people were vaccinated during 
the decade. Mortality from this disease was relatively higher in 1926, 1929 
and 1930. 

The relative healthiness of each year of the decade was as fellows 

1921'—unhealthy, fever and cholera very prevalent. 

1922— a healthy year. 

1923— a very healthy year, though plague was prevalent in some parts. 

1924— a fairly healthy year, though plague and especially cholera 

wore active in some areas. 

1925— a healthy year, apart from some plague and small-pox. 

1926— a healthy year, though tlu.ro was some plague and small-pox. 

1927— the healthiest year of the decade. 

* The Public IL ; »h h Department [a tutJcavcuring to iiutrui. 1 1 eAauli'f&irr mul other* lb simple relit I w [tw, 
afxHVite iki&gEKiim of lac ctiu.bc qf dnEb«. 

t It Euay Uj that the miff an- d&nlopiqg grcnier pqwvxB of fn&inpc#* 
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1928— another healthy year, with the lowest fever mortality of the 
decade ^due probably to the failure of the rains), though plague 
mortality reached its highest in the decade and there was more 
cholera mortality than usual, 

1929— a healthy year, apart from some cholera and small-pox. 

1930— not quite so healthy as most years of the decade, fever mortality 
was relatively high and there was some cholera and small¬ 
pox. 

To sum up, the decade has been a most remarkable one from the public 
health point of view and no decade on record has bein so free from epidemics, 
part at least of which may ho ascribed to the increasing conversion of the 
population to western remedies and to the efforts of the Public Health Depart- 
moot. Clearly it is tills freedom from epidemic disease which is mainly 
responsible for tho large growth in the population in the last ten years. 

Below are shown the variation Horn the average of the decade In the case 
of births, deaths and the excess of the former over the latter :■—* 
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It will be seen that the number of births has varied between—8*3 and 
+90 percent, of the average of the decade, whereas the number of deaths has 
varied between —14*6and +49'7 percent, of tho average number of deaths. 

A com perk on of tho serial numbers under each head will show how much more 
the variations in the population are due to variations in tho number of deaths 
than in tho number of births, in other words, how much more the variations 
in population are due to tho incidence of disease in epidemic form than to all 
the factors which go to affect ilie birth-rate put together. The fact that the 
vital statistics arc under-stated does not affect this argument, as it is baBtd 
only on the figures relatively year by year. For further information on t-hia 
subject, vide paragraph 19 of Chapter iV— Age. 

57. It is obvious that if the population were disturbed by no cause The calculated 
save birth and death, and the record of births and deaths were accurate, then population. 
the enumerated population of last census plus the bIdles and minus the deaths 
of the decade would equal the population enumerated at this census. The 
figures are shown for British territory iu the following table :— 


C&tauhUod population. 

Fctwmi*. 
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Females. 

Ei Ml oiemLcd pctpialrt tkm, 1921 
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I>^lhH 3 392 L 1933 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE THE POPULATION. 


The natural 
population. 


Probable errors 

in vital 
Statistics, 


This deficit is the algebraic a tun of the errors in the vital statistics and 
of the balance of migration. 


58. By the natural population of any area is meant the number of 

persons living at a particular time 

ItU£Q. 
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who were bom in that area, no 
matter where t-hey happen to 
reside at the given time. It is 
the actual ot de facto population 
minus the number of immigrants 
to the area, plus tho number of 
emigrants living in other areas 
at the time. The natural popu¬ 
lation of the province (British 
territory only) is shown in the 
margin. The figures ignore over- 
jt which little is known except 
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thf z the former is probably proportionally negligible in volume. Now 
the increase in the natural population of British territory between 1921 
and 1931 is equal to the excess of births over deaths in that area pins the number 
of immigrants who died in the area between 1921 and 1931 minus the number 
bom in the area who died elsewhere during the same period. As w e have no statis¬ 
tics fer deaths among immigrants or emigrants we must estimate them approxi¬ 
mately. The proportion of both immigrants and emigrants to the natural 
population is small, so any reasonable mistake we may make in the esti¬ 
mates will not seriously affect our calculations. Tho number of immigrants to 
the British territory of the province in 1921 was 529 thousand (males 226 
thousand; females 303 thousand}. In 1931 it was 632 thousand (males 276 
thousand; females 356 thousand). The average present during tho decade 
may be taken at 580 thousand (males 251 thousand ; females 329 thousand). 
In the s f me way we may take the a verage number of emigrants at 1,553 thousand 
(males 927 thousand ; females 626 thousand), the figures for emigrants being in 
1921 persons 1,466 thousand (tuaies 870 thousand; females 596 thousand), and 
in 1931 persons 1.640 thousand (males 983 thousand; females 657 thousand). 
The death-rate per raille among those bom in and residing in British territory; 
based on the reported deaths of the decade and average population- ot 1921 
and 1931 is 256; but as we shall sec later the deaths have been very largely 
under-recorded. A closer approximation is 30th Immigrants to this province 
are largely women among whom the death-rate is likely to be somewhat higher 
than the average. On the other band, many immigrants are hotter off than the 
resident population and have a lewer dta* h-rato. Considering all things 390 
may he taken, as a fair figure. Deaths among immigrants were thus roughly 
174 thousand (males 74 thousand ; females 100 thousand). Among emigrants 
males preponderate, but this is sot off by the fact that the emigronttTare probab¬ 
ly not so well off as a class as the immigrants w ho come to this province. They 
go to all the large provinces and the average death-rate among them is therefore, 
likely to be normal. In tbo absence of any serious calamities during the past 
decade we may take this rote also to be the general rate lor the United Provinces 
viz.. 300 per mille for the decade. This gives deaths among emigrants in the 
decade as 466 thousand (males 276 thousand; females 190 thousand) The 
increase in the natural population lias been 3,105 thousand (malm 1,721 thousand* 
females 1,384 thousand). The excess of births over deaths in the province 
calculated thus has been 3,397 thousand (males 1,923 thousand; females 1.474 
thousand). According to the vital statistics it has been 3,928 thousand (males 
2,018 thousand; females 1,910 thousand). The difference is 531 thousand 
(males 95 thousand ; females 436 thousand). This in ten years on a population 
of 46,892 thousand (the a verage of 1921 and 1931) gives an over-statement in the 
returns of the excess of births over deaths of about 1*15 jmr mille per annum 
(males 0*39 per mille ; females 1*90 per raille). Death-rates have, therefore 
been under-stated in the returns fay so much more than birth-rates 

59, But we can go further than this. Leaving aside the balance of miera- 
tion the number of children aged 0-10 in 1931 is the number of children bom 
in the years 1921 to 1930 less roughly half the number of those who died aged 
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0 -1 in 1921, those who died aged 0 — 1 and half those who died aged i—2 in 
1922, those who died 0—2 and hall those who died 2 —3 in 1923, anti so on, up 
to those who died aged 0—9 and half those who died 9—10 in 1930. 
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The result of this rather 
tedious calc illation is shown in 
the margin. 
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This shows us that there were roughly two million more children aged 0—10 
years alive in the province at the iinal enumeration than the vital statistics 
would allow for. Owing to the preference for stating ages in multiples of 10 
the figure for deaths is, if anything, an under-statement of the number of those 
who died aged 0—10, because some of the deaths which occurred at ages of 
8—0 and 9—10 in 1929 and 1930 will have been shown in the ton. and over group. 
(The census figures for those aged 0—10 in 1931 have made duo allowance for 
such misstatements of age.) 

Again, as regards emigration of children under ten years of age, it cannot 
be very considerable. The practice of married women returning to their parents’ 
house at the time of their first confinement no longer prevails in the province, 
but even if it did the province would on this account lose on the balance of such 
migration for whereas in 1931, 314 thousand females bom in contiguous prov¬ 
inces and states were enumerated in the British territory ot this province, 
492 thousand females bom in the latter area were enumerated in ccntiguous 
provinces and states. Further, it is not likoly that a province wldck loses on 
the balance of migration at all ages would gain on the balance of migration at 
the ages 0—10. Hence wo are forced to the conclusion that the births of the 
decade liave been very considerably under-recorded, and that a conservative 
estimate of the true number of births is that number which allowing for the 
usual proportion of mortality among children would have resulted in 13,378 
thousand children alive and under 10 years of age in 1931. Thus the number 

of births is more nearly X 15,921 thousand, t.e., 13,723 thousand (males 

9,737 thousand ; females 8,986 thousand). 

Wo have already found the excess ot births over deaths to have been 3,397 
thousand (males 1,923 thousand; females 1,474 thousand), and so a closer 
approximation to the actual number of deaths during the decade would be 
15,326 thousand (males 7,814 thousand ; females 7,512 thousand). 

This shows that the minimum percentage errors in recording births and 
deaths in the past decade were— 
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These figures may seem high, but in view of the manner in which the vital statis¬ 
tics are collectecf they cannot be regarded as surprising. It is difficult to esti¬ 
mate how far the accuracy of the statistics has suffered in the past decade on 
account of the reduction in the number of chaukidan ; but some light is thrown 
on this in paragraphs 8 and 9 of Chapter V. Omissions have undoubtedly 
increased though I imagine a considerable amount of these percentage errors 
existed in previous decades. The birth and death rates shown later in this 
volume have been worked out on the vital statistics, so the percentage under¬ 
statement of those figures shown above, must be borne in mind when consider¬ 
ing those birth and death rates. 

It may be noted here that the omissions of male births are one-eighth 
less than of female births, but omissions of female deatlis more than one- third 
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again as froquont as omissions of male deaths ; omissions of mat© deaths are 
nearly one*third as frequent again as omissions of male births, and omissions ol 
female deaths are over half as frequent again as omissions of female births. 
Those facts appear exactly what might bo expected. Deaths ot both sexes 
are more likely to be omitted than births because after the lapse of time people 
(especially villagers) do not readily remember deaths, births are more easy to 
remember, for the children bom (if they survive) are there to remind. Further, 
the birth or death of a female is of less importance in this country than that of 
a male, so more often goes unreportod. When 'pardu is observed unless the 
head of the household reports the birth or death to the chtiulridar or other re¬ 
cording agency, the latter has no means of knowing, for he often lives in another 
village, and in the case of a female death, wi.uld natually not miss a woman he 
had never seen. 

60. On© further important fact emerges from those figures. As shown 

in til© margin by taking these correc¬ 
ted vital statistics of the decode we 
can determine the actual loss to the 
province in the decade on the balance 
of migration. It is slightly over one- 
third of a million, in which males 
outnumber females by nearly three to 
one, again a veiy reasonable result. 
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The difference between the calculated and enumerated population in 1931 
shown in paragraph 57 has thus been accounted for as follows ;— 

Overstatement o! the excess of births 
over deaths in the vital statistics., 

Los# on the balance of migration 

Total 


Persons* 


Females* 

SSI 

95 
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363 

265 

OH 
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360 
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It must bo borne in mind that the division between the two heads is dependent 
on the death-rates selected for emigrants and imm igrants. I submit that reason¬ 
able rates have been, selected, When the same death-rate is taken for both 
emigrants and immigrants (as T have done) the figure for loss on the balanco of 
migration varies by a little under five-sixths of the percentage variation in fcho 
death-rate. 

61. As regards the actual volume of migration in the decade, the follow 
ing figures arc of interest. In 1921 there were 529 thousand immigrants (males 
226 thousand; females 303 thousand). In 1931 there were 632 thousand 
(males 276 thousand ; females 356 thousand). Therefore during the decade 
sufficient i mm i gran ts came to supply this increase and to make good the deaths 
which occurred among them. 

This involves the advent of the following immigrants in the decade ;_ 
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By a similar calculation the number of emigrants who loft the province 
must have been —* 
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These figures, however, do not give the entire volume of migration because some 
of those who were emigrants in 1921 will have returned to their homes in this 
province for good and others must have emigrated in the decade to fill their 
places, and, on the other hand, several of tile 1921 immigrants to this province 
will have returned to their homos outside the province for good and to fill their 
places others must have come. These are more difficult figures to estimate. I 
think as a conservative estimate wo may put the proportion of immigrants or 
emigrants who return to their homes for good within any ten years as one-half 
the males and none of the females, the latter usually migrating permanently 
for marriage. This assumption will give us the following figures to be added to 
the above :— 

Immigrants. 
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Adding these to the former figures the volume of 

migration during the decade 

from and to the British tomtruy of 

the province may be stated 

m appro xi- 
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62. As this has been a lengthy and somewhat detailed account of the 
conditions of the past decade a brief summary may be justifiable. We have seen 
that the outstanding feature of the decade has been its freedom from epidemics 
in a serious form, and the relatively high general standard of public health. 
At the opening of the decade the vitality of the population and the preportion 
of persons, specially females, at the reproductive ogee bad been materially 
lowered by the epidemics oi the previous ten years, especially by influenza. 
This resulted in a low birth-rate in the decade' under review, but the death- 
rate having been the lowest for at least three decades the net result was a large 
increase in the population. 

Agriculture is the foundation on which the prosperity of the people of 
this province rests. The first seven years of the decade were favourable 
and crops, on the whole, above average. During that period prices ruled high 
and wages of agricultural labour rose. The result was that tenants and land¬ 
lords put by a considerable reserve. The last three years were adverse years 
and those reserves wore drawn upon, and agricultural labour was forced into 
the towns to seek employment as general labourers, etc. Tliis deterioration in 
the agricultural situation was intensified by the collapse in agricultural prices 
which bbgan in February 1939. Government, however, took spoedy measures 
which, so far as can bo gathered at present, have been effective because there 
arc definite indications that the reserves of agriculturists have still not been 
exhausted. 

Agricultural stock shows signs of improvement, the irrigable area has 
been materially increased by the extension of canals and building of new' masonry 
wells, and railway communications liave, to some extent, improved. Famine 
or scarcity were negligible. There has been some extension on the industrial 
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The province 
as a whole. 


side, which may continue as a result of the development of hydro-electric power 
by Government in the west of the province. Industry is, however, still relative^ 
ly of very little account in this province. The condition of industrial labour has 
been somewhat better than in previous decades, and considerable efforts have 
been made to improve their lot. 

Erom this it may be inferred that the decade was, on the whole, a favour¬ 
able one to the people of this province and although heavy storm-clouds were 
gathering on the economic horizon at the close, the reserves of the favourable 
years backed by the efforts of Government should enable the people of the 
province to weather the storm. 

Part VX - -Movement or the population. 

63- The median of the area of the United Provinces (including the 
States), the point such that straight lines drawn north and south, and east and 
west tbtough it, each divides the province into two parts of equal area, falls 
on .East Long. 80° O', North Lat. 2T 15', about 13 miles south-west of Hardoi 
municipality. 

The median of population is a point such chat straight lines drawn 
north and south, and east and west through it, each divides the province 
into two partB o± which the population is equal. In 1881 this point foil on 
East Long. 80° 41', North Lac. 26° 58', some 41 miles south-east of the area 
median. The area in latitudes north of it bore a population less dense on the 
avetage than the area to the south oi it, duo chiefly to the thinly populated 
areas of Himalaya West. Similarly the areas to the west of the median of 
popidation were, relatively, on the average less densely populated than the 
areas to the east thereof. 

Since 188! the median of population has been drawn to East Long. 80° 50', 
North Lat. 27° 6', a distance of about 13 miles in a north-easterly direction. 
The northward movement of slightly more than 9 miles is due to proportionally 
larger increases in population in the montane and sub-montane tracts, and the 
eastward movement of practically the same amount is due to the proportionally 
larger increases in population in Sub-Himalaya, East and Oudh. As, except 
for a few of the sub-montane districts, these areas lose on the balance of migra¬ 
tion it is clear these increases are in natural population. 
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The centre of population has a different and somewhat more elaborate 
meaning, being deseribable as the “ Centre ot gravity ” of the population. 
If the surface of the province be considered as a rigid plane without weight 
but capable of sustaining the population distributed thereon, individuals being 
assumed to bo of equal weight and each therefore exerting a pressure on any 
supporting pivotal point directly proportionate to their distance from that 
point, the pivotal point on which the plane balances would be its centre of 
gravity and this point is referred to by the term “ centre of population 
The centre of population in 18S1 fell on East Long, 80° 48', North Lat. 27° 
6'; in the last 50 ycar3 it has moved north-eastward, to East Long. 80° 40', 
North Lat. 27° 9', a distance el slightly more than 4 miles, being about a mile 
to the east and slightly loss than 4 miles to the north. 

The large though sparsely populated areas of Himalaya, lVest lying at a 
greater distance from the area'median than the more densely populated areas 
ci the province had the effect in 1881 of throwing the centre of population 
farther north than the median of population, and tire denser population ot the 
eastern part of the province threw it farther east. Since 1881 the centre ot 

E opulation has moved in the same direction as the median of population 
at the movement has been considerably smaller so that now the “ centre ” 
actually lies about a mile west ot the “ median ” and slightly less than 4 miles 
north of it. 

These movements are illustrated in diagram no. 13. 


Natural diviekm. 


64. Diagram no. 14 shows the percentages increase in population between 
1921—31 by natural divisions. The actual figures are in the margin. The 

percentage increase in density is 
the same as that for population hi 
each case, as the areas on which the 
densities arc calculated were the 
same at each census. As an intrinsi¬ 
cally large actual ineroase in density 
forms but a small percentage increase 
in the case of densely populated areas, 
the figures for the actual Increase, t.«,» 
the Increase in the number of poisons 
to the square mile, arc added in the 
last column, and illustrated in dia¬ 
gram no, 15. The two maps should 
bo studied together. The greatest 
additions to tho density have boen 
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mode in Sub-Himalaya East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East, though on 
account of the high density of the totter the percentage increase in popula. 
tion and density do not appear so large. The most striking figures are 
the increases in population and density ot Sub-Himalaya, East, an almost 
entirely rural tract. The large percentage increases in population and density 
in the loss densely populated areas of Himalaya West, Central India Plateau 
and East Satpuras arc also noteworthy. 
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V ABLATION IN FOPUIiATION AND DENSITY SINCE 192 i 63 b 
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64 CHAPTER T.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Variation in 
population 
since, 1 $21, by 
districts and 
states. 


65. Diagram no. 16 shows the percentage increase in population si nee 
1921, by districts and states. 


Diagram 16 
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INCREASE IN DENSITY BY DISTRICTS AND STATES, 1921—31. 


03 


The percentage Increase in density is the same as the percentage varia¬ 
tion in population,'as the area on which the density is based is in each case 
the same for this and for last census. The actual increases in density are shown 
b diagram no. 17. 


Diagram 17 
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The two diagrams should he studied together. There are large percent¬ 
age increases in Saharan pur, Bijnor, Mu staff amagar, Agra, Aligarh and Jhansl. 
In all of these, except Mu zaffamagar, there was a high percentage decrease 
at last census, which would suggest that they were then affected by temporary 
emigration or else were under* enumerated because of obstruction by non-co- 
opera ten's. The low increase in Naim Tal district is due to actual decreases 
in the nopulationjof the Bhabar and Tarai tahsils. The small increases in 
Mainpuri and Etawah are also noteworthy. The former lost more than the 
average in 1921 also. 

Explanations of these variation® will be found in paragraph 67 tn/m. 













































































































































66 CHAPTER I,—■DISTRIBUTION' AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION. 


Variation in 66. Diagram no. 18 illustrates the variations in population aud density 

density 1 SSI— m the last half-century bv districts and states. 

19-11. 


Diagram 18 
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VARIATION IN FOPUIjATION AND DENSITY £INGE 1881* 67 

A mast interesting diagram, lor hero wo see the net result of the inter- 
play of the numerous factors that influence the growth, distribution and move¬ 
ment of the population* Mystifying ? \ es, But what else can be expected 

when it is remembered that historical* social, physical* and ethnic forces have 
acted with varying intensity in different parts of the province* thftt the incid¬ 
ence of famine and epidemic disease (more especially influenza and plague) haa 
proved so uneven, and that the development of rail communications has, to a 
a very great extent, changed the main trade routes of the province. How then 
can we expect to be able to generalize on the changes wrought by these fifty 
years. 

T think the most striking feature of the map is the fact that in no less than 
10 districts, embracing nearly one-third of the total area, the population is still 
within 5 per cent, to! what it was 50 years ago* These districts are left 
unshaded oel the map. An examination will reveal that they are spread nyer 
six out of the eight natural divisions and that districts are included with 
densities varying almost from the lowest to the highest* 

The next most noteworthy feature is the enormous increase in every 
district of Sub-Himalaya, East {more especially in Gorakhpur)* Here the 
rainfall is comparatively heavy and reliable and the water-level is high, u Inch 
facilitates the artificial irrigation of crops. The density in 1881 of this natural 
division was only two-thirds that of Indo-Gangotic Plain, East, and disease 
lias not had such devastating effects as in the latter division. 

Hie largo percentage increase in Himalaya, West (excluding Kami Tol 
district) is also noteworthy. It is the outcome of a healthy climate and 
reliable rains, artificial irrigation by gravitation also being easy- The decline 
of the population of Nairn Tal district is largely the result of the extreme 
unhealthiness of its submontane areas, 

Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Etah are 
all protected by the upper and more reliable portions of the Ganges and 
Jamiia canals, and partly for this reason and partly on account of their relative 
healthiness substantial increases are found there. 

The Central India Plateau, on account of the precarious nature of its 
cultivation in the past, has shown a slight decline which would have been more 
pronounced but for the development of Jhansi City as a cantonment and 

railway centre. .. ,, ,. , 

The density of Indo-Gangetio Plain, East was m 1881 easily the highest 
of any division- Owing chiefly to the ravages of disease it has declined slightly 
though still remaining far in excess of that of any other division. 


68 CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Movement of 
the population 
in district#, 
states, md 
tahsils. 


67. We ate now in a position to consider very briefly each natural divi¬ 
sion and Its component districts and tahsils. For fuller accounts the reader 
is referred to pages 55—76 of the Census Report, Part l, 10i 1 and Appendix 
A to the Census Report, Part I, 1921. 

At the present census, owing to the fact that birth-place has not been 
tabulated by districts, it is not possible to give the figures of emigrants and 
natural population for each district. 

1.— HinuUuya, Tfe*#, 

The variation in population and density between 1921 and 1031 is illus¬ 
trated by tahsils in diagram no, 10. 
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MOVEMUXT OF THT! POPULATION BV LlTSTRlCTS ANTI TAH9IL8. 


m 


(1) Dthra Dun. —One of the healthiest (vide its comparatively low death- 
-- - — - rate of 22.4 in column 6 of Suhsi- 
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diary Table V of this chapter) anrl, 
so far as Dehra Dun tahsfl (the 
lt Dun ”) is concerned, one of the 
most fertile tracts of Northern India, 
Chakmta tahsil is entirely mon¬ 
tane and is very sparsely populated, 
the population* shoeing but little 
signs of increase owin<_ f partly to the 
prevalence of polyandry and the 
fact that many of the Jaunsari 
women go to be married in the Pun. 
jab. Debra tahsil (the “ Dun ”) has 
a low density on account of the pre¬ 
ponderance of jungle, but its popu- 
* ooo’b tHkiiu«i. lation has increased considerably in 

the last deoado and the population of the district as a whole has risen by no 
le&s than 60.5 per cent, since 1081. This has been due chiefly to immigration. 
Immigrants have, however, decreased from 20.4 poT cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion in 1921 to 20.6 per cent, in 1931, their actual numbers haying declined by 
21*4 per cent, immigrants are to a small extent temporary pilgrims to Rikhi- 
kesh. but mainly professional and business men who arc at-mi-permanent settlers 
attracted by the towns of Dehra and Mussoorie. They also include pen¬ 
sioners attracted by fh© climate, troops in the cantonment of Dehra Dun. and 
labourers (again aomi-permanent) chiefly from Oudh. The decrease is largely 
due to the closing down of some of the tea gardens, and to the reduction of the 
garrison of Dehra Dun. On the balance of emigration the gain during the last 
decade haa, according to the vital statistics, been 10,001) persons. Deaths of 
immigrants figure hi tlie vital statistics and of course immigrants do not affect 
the births. As the proportion of immigrants is so high the survival rate is 
fictitiously low at 3*7. 


(2) Nairn Tal.- 
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■Tho greater part of this district—the Tarai (Kiohha) and 
the Bhabar (Haiti warn), and in a lesser 
degree Kashi pur—is extremely un- 
healthy (see the high death-rate in 
Subsidiary Table V) and the whole 
is laigely under forest. The Bhabar, 
with a very low water level, can be 
cultivated only where solved by 
canals which depend entirely on small 
streams, anil is consequently inhabited 
mainly by migratory graziers and 
wood-cuttris. J?or this reason Hald- 
wani hat the lowest density of any 
tahsil in the province. Hill-men come 
down to the Bhabar for the cold 
weather and. plainsmen come into the Tarsi, both returning to their home© for 
the hot weather, so that the date on which the census is taken is a very 
important factor in determining the population of these areas. In 1921 the 
large decreases were ascribed to the fact that the censor was taken a week later 
in the year than in 1911; but in 1931 the census was taken three weeks 
earlier than in 1921, yet we still find decreases on the 1921 figures of the 
Tarai and Bhabar, This is due to an actual decrease in the volume of 
this migration. Further, some villages in these areas have been abandoned 
since 1921 the inhabitants having returned permanently to the hills, and the 
inducements formerly given to settlers in the Tarai have now been with¬ 
drawn. Lastly the completion of die work on the Sarda Canal has resulted 
in the departure of the laboui that had immigrated temporarily in 1921. 
Nrtini Tal, the healthy tahsil of the district, shows a marked increase in 
population. 
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The population of the district as .a whole remained stationary at this census, 
and shows a decrease of 14*4 per cent, in the last fifty years. The birth-rate is 
fictitiously low for two reasons. The large body of immigrants, both seasonal 
and semi-permanent, includes a high proportion of men without their wives, 
and secondly the wives of seasonal immigrants would not as a rule accompany 
their husbands if they were about to bear children. The births among 
immigrants are therefore low and this brings down the district figure. For 
a somewhat similar reason the deuth-iate is fictitiously high due to the 
deaths among the large body of inim [grants, though it is also naturally high on 
account of the unhealthy areas. Immigrants to the district as a whole who 
in 1921 formed 39*0 per cent, ol tho total population still formed 38'9 per 
cunt, in 1931, their actual numbers having remained stationary. According 
to the vital statistics the district would appeal tc have gained 13,000 persons 
on the balance of migration during the decade. 

(3) Almora .—The steady increase in population of this district which was 

interrupted at last census has been 
resinned in 1931. Ir is entirely due to 
natural causes as the high birth-rate 
and average death-rate in Subsidiary 
Table V to this chapter will show. 
The survival rato is high at 12'7. The 
increase fn population in the last 
50 ye a* s has been no loss than 60 per 
cent. The increase in tahsil Ranikhet 
is below the average because the final 
enumeration being taken somewhat 
earlier m 1931 than in 1921, the sum¬ 
mer immigration had not commenced. 
For the same reason tho emigrants 
to the Jib a bar had not commenced to 
return to tahsil Chainpawat, whence 
most oi them come, and so the in¬ 
crease in that tahsil is also somewhat 
below the average. Immigrants have 
decreased from 1 - 8 to 1 • 2 per cent. 
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of the total population, the actual numbers having declined by 25*3 per cent., 
due again to the earlier date of the final enumeration. According to the vital 
statistics tho district has lost on the balance oi migration 14,000 persons in the 
decade. The periodic migration to the Bhabar iy on the decline. 

The densities are low* on account of the mountainous nature of the whole 
district. 

(4) (rdrftiMl* Here again, owing to a high birth-rate and moderate death- 

rate the pop iila Lion has increased by 
10 per cent. in the last decade, and 
now; stands 54* 6 per cent, higher than 
it did fifty years ago, Immigration 
and emigration are both relatively 
unimportant. Immigrants remained, 
as at last census, 2*4 per cent, of the 
total population, the actual numbers 
having increased by 14* 7 per cent. 
According to the vital statistics there 
ha® been a loss of roughly 1,000 per¬ 
sons on the balance of migration 
during the decade. The density is 
low on account of the mountainous 
nature of the whole district. 
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(5) M*M> M-O. »*£-* ft 

decode was 9*8 per cent, which is 
well above the average of the natural 
division and of the province as a 
whole. During the half century the 
population has incteased by no less 
than. 74 9 per cent, the largest 
increase recorded In any ilistnct 
or state in the province. There is 
considerable cold weather migration 
from the State to the plains anti 
wore the census taken in April or 
later the population would undoub¬ 
tedly reach a much higher figure. 
Immigrants have decreased from 
•OOQ'somHUid. 1*5 to L* 1 per cent, of the total 

population, the actual numbers having declined bv 19'0 per cent. They are, 
however, relatively unimportant. On account of the mountainous nature of the 
country, and large forest areas the density stands low at 84. 

To sum up, this natural division has increased its population by over 
one-third in the last half-century, largely as a result of natural causes, though 
districts Debra Dun and Nairn Tal have gained from immigration of all kinds 
partly permanent (European and other settlers), but mostly seim-permanent 
(including troops). In the last decade the increase in population has been 8 per 
cent, wliick is 20 per cent, above the average increase in the province. -I he 
extra population has been provided for chiefly by an increased cultivated area, 
but owing to the limited possibilities of further expansion of cultivation future 
increases in population wfll result in increased emigration, ihe spread of 
education will also lead to increased emigration to areas where there m a greater 
demand for literate labour. Tho birth-rate has boon a trifle ovei hvciage 
tho death-rate rather more over average, the resulting survival rate (< * o) being 
some what below the provincial figure. On tho balance of migration according 
to tho vital statistics, the division lias gained roughly 20 thousand persons m 
the decade. The divisional density is tht lowest in the province on account of 
the largo proportion of montane areas and jungles, the absence of large ou ns 
and the unbealthincss of the Tarui and Elm bar tracts. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION, 


n 


2. — 8lib-Himalaya, West. 

The variation in population and density between 1021 and 1031 is 
illustrattd by tahsilfl in diagram no. 20. 
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(!) 8(tharanpur, —In tht last decade the popidation of „hifl district increas¬ 
ed by 11*4 per cent, which is 50 per 
cent, above the average of the divi¬ 
sion and still Mgher compared with 
the province as a whole. This in¬ 
crease has been almost entirely due 
to natural causes. The birth-rate is 
very high (43 3), and although the 
death-Tate is also considerably above 
average on account of endemic ma¬ 
laria and plague, the survival rate is 
no less than 11* I. The increase is 
relatively low in Nakur tahsil partly 
as a result of the flooding of the 
Jamna in 1024 when many culti¬ 
vators migrated from the khadir into 
Deoband talisil, and partly as there 
has been a movement of labour across 
the border into the Punjab and into 
Deoband municipality. This also 
partly explains the large! increase in 
Deoband tahsil, the rest being due to a lower mortality from disease. 
The population of the district as a whole now stands O' o per cent, above what 
it was fifty yeaxs ago. The density of the district is somewhat above the 
divisional average on account of the many towns, being especially high in t a hails 
Deoband and Saharnupur for the same reason. Immigrants have increased from 
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5 6 to 7*0 pop cent,of the total population, the actual numbers having risen by 
38* 0 per cent, since 1921, due in part to the opening of new factories in Saharan- 
pur City. According to the vital statistics the district has gained about 3,000 
persons on the balance of migration during the decade. 

(2) Bareilly .—The population of this district increased by 5*8 per cent, 

in the last decade, which is below the 
average of the province and well 
below the average of the natural 
division. The population is now 
only 4 per cent, higher than it was 
50 years back. Subsidiary Table V 
reveals the cause of this. The birth¬ 
rate is very high (43'4) and although 
the death-rate is high the survival 
rate is also high at 10 ' 0. The reason 
for the small increase in population 
is that according to the vital statis¬ 
tics, the district lost roughly 43,000 
on the balance of migration in the 
decade. Bareilly and Nawabganj 
tahsils show substantial increases, the 
former being above the provincial 
average on account of the develop¬ 
ment of Bareilly City, and the latter 
partly on account of the immigra¬ 
tion of labour working on the Sards 
•ooo'a omitted Canal, and partly due to the fact 

that improved cultivation has to some extent stopped the emigration of agri¬ 
cultural labour. Aonla tahsil lost heavily in the decade from plague, malaria 
and small-pox. Faridpur suffered much from plague. Bahcri tahsil is very 
unhealthy, adjoining as it does the Tarsi. Further the sod of this ta hsil is poor. 
Both crops had failed just prior to the census and many had deserted their 
villages and emigrated to Pilibhit, Naim Tal and Rampur State There is also 
seasonal emigration to the Tarai from this district, and the fact that the census 
was taken lief ore these people had returned to their homes for the hot weather 
must have accounted foT some of the increase in emigrants. There is also semi¬ 
permanent migration to the Nniui Tal Tarai and into Bareilly City. 1 he rest of 
migration of the district is matrimonial. Immigrants have increased from 7 * 9 
t< } *>8 per cent, of the total population, the actual numbers being 12-1 per 
cent, higher than at last census. The density of the district as a whole is 50 per 
cent, above the average of the division both m the rural and urban areas, the 
density of Bareilly tahsil Teaching the high figure of 09* on account of the 
presence of Bareilly City. It may be noted that the density of this tahsd 
shows a decline since last census owing to the amalgamation of tahsil Mirganj 
with the headquarters tahsil during the docade. 

(3) Bijnor .—This district is reported to have one of the healthiest climates 
v } J ' in the province, but the death-rate 

figures of the present and past cen¬ 
suses belie this* In the last decade its 
death-rate (35*0) has been third only 
to those of districts Pilibhit and 
Moradabad, due to plague and 
malaria. The birth-rate (461) was 
also very high, second only to that 
of MoTadahad. The survival rate 
was high at 11*1. The increase in 
population in the decade has been 
12*8 per cent, spread fairly evenly 
over the four taUsiis. The population 
is now 15*8 per cent, higher than 50 
years ago. Najibabad tahsil shows a 
•oco’iomiti^ slightly higher increase than the 
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others due to the large increase hi Najibabad rntnucipalityv which was 
tfu/w-fictitious to the extent of some 6,000, vide paragraph 4 of chapter U, 
and quite possibly in part really fictitious. Immigrants form 31_ par cent, 
of the total population of the district as against 2*9 per cent, m 1* -1 > ther 
actual numbers having increased by 2-4 per cent. According to the vita 
statistics there has been a gain on the balance of migrat ion of 13,000 persons in 
the decade. Emigration has declined somewhat. 

The district density is slightly higher than the divisional, average on 
account of the large number of towns j the rural density is slightly lower 
than that of the division because of the large forest areas mNagma and 
Naiibalmd tahfcils. Dhampur tahsil has s very high density. Nagma tahsil 
is agriculturally ,nefarious. Between 1891 and 1900 there was serious deter¬ 
ioration in agricultural conditions in parts of this tahsil which resulted in 
considerable emigration to the surrounding districts, and the density has 
never since been able to regain its position relative to the other talisils, 
though the emigration has ceased, The district should m the next decade 
benefit materially by its new railway connexion. 

(4) PiiiWW. —This is rightly reputed the most unhealthy district m the 

province and it had the highest 
recorded death-rate of all districts 
and states during the last decade 
(36’8, but the actual death-rate is 
considerably higher). It had, how¬ 
ever, a comparatively high birth-iate, 
and the survival rate worked out at 
7 3. It suffers, especially the 
northern tahsils of Puranpur and 
Filibhit which lies in the Tarai, ftom 
endemic malaria. Cholera also lias 
been respcnsible for many deaths. 
Immigrants have declined from 11*6 
to 10' 9 per cent, of the total papula- 
tion, the actual numbers having 
decreased by 1'6 pel cent. According to the vital statistics the district 
lost in the decade on the Imlance of migration some 14,000 persons. In 
the competition for labour, as my predecessor remarked, Filibhit is too 
unattractive to bo able to compete ; and it appears that with further industrial 
development in the province tins is one of the districts that will lose still more 
by emigration. The population of the district ia now- a shade lower than it 
was fifty years ago. The density is only three-quarters of the divisional average 
on account of the large forest areas in tahsils Filibhit and Puranpur, the 
absence of towns, the precarious nature of much of the cultivation, and the 
unhealthy climate. Bisalpur, the southernmost tahsil, approximates in 
character to the neighbouring districts of Bareilly and Shahjahanpur and 
consequently has a higher density. 

(5) Kkeri .—This district is the healthiest of the division, and returned a 

death-rate of 26’3 practically the 
average of the province. The birth¬ 
rate was, however, low for the divi¬ 
sion and so the survival rate (8*9) 
was ako a little below the divisional 
average. Immigration was very con¬ 
siderable between 1901 and 1911 
owing to the breaking up of large 
forest areas for cultivation, but since 
then it has declined, though the pre¬ 
sent decade show's some increase on 
the previous decade. Immigrants now 
form 8* 2 per cent, of the population 
as against 11*6 per cent, in 1911 
and 7 * ] in 1921, the actual numbers 
having increased by 19*7 per cent. 
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i mu Th a lnftit nn the balance of migration was 50,000 
between 1921 MdlWL c0U | illg chiefly from Mohamdi and Ni- 

d Thfusri°uttur£i troubles o! the last three years of Hie decade 
gbasan tobaUs. exodus of labour to the larger towns 

were appMett^ rMpo^ibto tahsils have also suffered more 

tt the large lore* 

areas (especially in tahsil Nighasan) and the absence of towns, 
areas y ^ . l M t during the 
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balance of migration to the sur¬ 
rounding districts, especially to Mo- 
radab&d and Bareilly. This applies 
oven to Kainpur City (situated m 
Haxur tatisil) where the increase in 
population has amounted to only 1'4 
per cent, as against an average in¬ 
crease of 13*4 per cent, in the towns 
of the province. Immigrants have 
declined fiom 9' 1 to 8’5 per cent, of 
the total population, the actual 
numbers having decreased by 3* S per 
cent, since 1921. 


To oum up. this nuturol Z. whSi Tho 

in the last ^tyyears,-w hith is \ re e^ Bomowha | al)ove the average. The 
increase m the bat decade w a 1 division than in any other, but the 

birth and death rates were . o 1 MI _ *1 balance of mi t] ration the division 
survival rate (9*9) also has oen , _*j=. *. ^ (jqq persons. Emigrants go chiefly 

Puuiub MJh -rfX' SfcXi is matrimonial, but thorn have also been m 
2T& dSo vary cmisklnrablo movements of labour. 
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3. htdo-Gangdic Plain, West. 

The variation in population and density between 1021 and 1931 is illus¬ 
trated by tahsils in diagram no. 21. 
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VARIATION IN POPULATION ANO DENSITY 9V TAH$1LS I9t1—3t. 
mO-OAHGtne PLAIN, WEST. 
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(1) Muz'ijfamagar .—The birth-rate during the past decade has been some¬ 
what above, and the death-rate below 
the average of the province, the 
resulting survival rate being no less 
than 14*1, the second highest in the 
province (Agra is highest with a survi¬ 
val rate of 14*4). The district popu¬ 
lation has increased by 12'7 per cent. 
According to the vital statistics the 
district has lost 11,000 persons on the 
balance of migration in the decade. 
There was a continuous reduction in 
the number of immigrants between 
1901 and 1921, but a substantial 
increase is revealed in 1931. Immi¬ 
grants now form 10'1 per cent, of the 
total population against 9*3 in 1921, 

their actual numbers having increased by 23*0 per cent. There has been a 
greatly increased volume of emigration in the decade. The increase in popula¬ 
tion in Muzaffarnagar tahsil has been very high, nearly thice times that of the 
provincial average, largely due to the emazing growth of Muzaffarnagar muni¬ 
cipality, which even allowing for its extension of boundaries, has increased in 
population by 35 per cent, in the decade, due in part to the migration of labour 
into towns as a result of the agricultural troubles of the last years of the decade. 
The population of the district is now 8'2 per cent, higher than 50 years ago, 
largely the result of the protection afforded to agriculture by canals. The 
density of the district is the average of the division though that of the rural 
areas is slightly above average. The density in Jansath tahsil is below the 
district average on account of the large area of Ganges khadir it includes. 

(2) Me&ruL —The population of the district as a whole has increased by 

the average of the division and of the 
province, and the increase is spread 
evenly over most of the tahsils, 
Meerut tahsil shows an increase above 
the average owing to the large 
increase in Meerut City. Baghpat 
tahsil which showed the biggest 
increase in 1921 now shows the smal¬ 
lest. This is due to considerable 
emigration to Delhi and the towns of 
the Punjab, 


■000'b omitted. 

* The district population now stands 23*3 per cent, higher than it did 
fifty years ago. The density (both including and excluding the urban areas) 
stands higher than that of any western district, and is about 50 per oent. higher 
tlian the provincial average, on account of the agricultural prosperity of the 
district and the large urban population. That of Meerut tahsil is very high oh 
account of the presence of Meerut City. Baghpat tahsil figure is also*above ihe 
district average. Mawana has a low density on account of the large area of 
Ganges Hhadir included therein. 

Both the biith-rate and death-rate were above average, the latter chiefly 
on account of fever and plague. The resulting survival rate was as high as 12. 
Immigrants increased from 3*5 to S 1 8 per cent, of the total population, the 
actual numbers having risen by 10*6 per cont. According to the vital 
statistics tho district lost 77,000 persons on the balance of migration in the 
ten years. There has been increased emigration into Delhi and the towns 
of tho Punjab during the past decade, especially from tahsil Baghpat. The 
pressure of the population on the soil has demanded an outlet. 
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provincial average, and is spread 
fairly evenly over the talisils, except 
in the case of Sikandrabad which 
recorded an increase of only 3 '£> per 
cent. This tahsil includes a largo 
khedir area of the Janma and Hindan 
rivers, and suffered most severely in 
the floods of 1924. Many villages 
were swept away and those v bo es¬ 
caped with their Uvea migrated else¬ 
where through fear, and on account of 
the unhealthiness resulting from the 
floods. The district population is 
now 23 0 percent, above what it was 
50 years ago, an increase roughly the 
same as in Meerut. The birth and 
death rates wore both above average, 
the latter chiefly on account of fever, 
plague and cholera. The survival 
rate was 10*4. 


Immigrants have increased from 8'6 to 9'5 peT cent, of tho total y-tipula 
. . i _i_i__k,, it* a vet- Mnt. The district has, in 


persons. 


tion, the actual numbers having risen by \ t 4 per ctnt. 
the oast decade, bat on the balance of migration bv some 411,000 
Emigration has increased materially, and includes a fair proportion of labour 

proceeding to New Delhi. . t ,. . , . , A 

The district density, both excluding and uicluding towns, is about 10 

per cent, above the divisional density. , , . 

r ... j.v - i rr.u_- 1 u. ^creased well above the provincial or 

divisional average, and the increase 
has been spread fairly uniformly over 
the district, except in talisii Koil (Ali¬ 
garh) which has gained above the 
average on account of the very mark¬ 
ed increase in population o! Aligarh 
City, snd fcsikandra Rao tahsil which 
returned an increase only Iialf that of 
the district average. There has, on 
account of the agricultural troubles 
of the latter years of the decade, 
been an increase in emigration from 
Sikandra Rao tahai ]to Aligarh, Hat li¬ 
ras and Kasganj towns. 
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MOO'S omitted. 

The birth- rate has been above and the death-rate below the divisional 
average, the survival rate reaching the high figure of 13*4. Immigrants have 
increased from 9 7 to 10*6 per cent, of the total population, the actual figure 
having risen by 21 * \ per cent. According to the vital statistics the district lost 
during the decade 32,000 persons on the balauce of migration. Emigration 
has thus increased considerably. A large part of this is matrimonial. The 
density is well above the divisional average, both including and excluding the 
urban areas. Koil and Hathras tuhsils show high densities on account of the 
presence of the cities of the same names. Kliair tahsil on the other liand has a 
relatively lower density on account of tho khadir area of tho Jumna which it 
includes, and the absence of towns. 
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(5) Multra .—To spite of the agricultural troubles of the years 1928—30 

this district, which suffered more than 
any other, shows an increase in popu¬ 
lation above the average of the divi¬ 
sion or the province as a whole, 
though the increases in tahsils Chata 
and Mat, which suffered most severely 
are below the average level. (In 
this connexion, vide paragraph 34 of 
this chapter). The increase in Mut¬ 
tra tahsil was above normal on ac¬ 
count of the very large increase in 
the population of Muttra City, The 
district population stands a shade 
lower than it did 50 years back, owing 
. to the large losses from plague and 

malana between 1001 and 1911 and from influenza and other diseases between 
1DI1 and 1921. I he birth-rate and death-rate have Isoth been below normal, 
hut the survival rate (10 1 1) is high, practically on the average of the division. 
Immigrants hav« increased from 12 4 to 16*7 'per cent, of the total population 
the actual numbers having risen by 30 * 9 per cent. On the balance of migration 
the district during the decade lost about 13,000 persons. The number ofimmi- 
grants is largely dependent on the accidents of pilgrimage. Emigrants increased 
as a result of the agricultural calamities from which this district suffered in the 
decade, viz., floods, scarcity and locusts. 

The district density is well below the average of the division, especially 
in the rural areas. It is higher in tahsils Muttra and Sadabad. Chata and Mat 
tahsils have lower densities on account of the precarious tracts they include 
and the absence of any large towns* 
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( 0 ) 


Agra .—After showing a decrease in 1911 owing to plague and endemic 

malaria, and a very heavy decrease in 
1921 on account of influenza, Agra at 
the present census shows an increase 
of 13*4 por cent, the second highest 
figure of any district in the province; 
the population now standing at 7’6 
per cent, above what it was 50 years 
ago, Substantial increases are reveal¬ 
ed in every tahsil, that in Agra tahsil 
reaching the amazingly high figure of 
21 *o per cent, in the decade, due 
lajgety to the increase of slightly over 
25 per cent, in the population of Agra 
City. 
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The birth-rate was above the divisional average and the death-rate 
below, the survival rate <14*4) being the highest of any district in the province 
Immigrants have increased from 11 *1 to 13*3 per cent, of the total population 
the actual figures having risen by 35*9 per cent. According to the vital statis¬ 
tics there has been a loss of 10.000 persona in the past decade on the balance 
of migration. 

The district density (including tow ns) is above that of the division, but 
that hi tho rural areas is considerably lower than the divisional average for 
rural areas, though it is still above the provincial average. The tahsils (except¬ 
ing Agra) on the right bank of the Jamna, viz., Bali, Patehabad, Khoragarh 
and Kiraoli have a lower density than those on tho left bank on account of 
thoir moro precarious agricultural conditions. Bah tahsil in particular in mony 
respects resembles the Central India Plateau. Agra tahsil has the highest 
density of any talisil in tho British territory of the province, on account of its 
sin all size and tho presence of Agra City. 
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(7) Mainpuri ;—This district shows the smallest increase in any district 

or State save Nairn Tal (O' I) in the 
decade, and the population has 
remained almost stationary in all 
tahsils except Shikohabad, which is 
somewhat healthier than the other 
tahsils and includes some flourishing 
trade centres such as Shikohabad (a 
junction on the East Indian Railway 
mam line) and Sirsaganj. Bkongaon 
talisil is relatively unhealthy, as it 
includes much tow-lying and swampy 
land; its cultivation is precarious, and 
the north has suffered considerably 
from flooding by the Kali Nadi 
especially in 1924. During the last 50 
years the district population has 

declined by 6'4 per cent. 

Its birth-rate during the last decade was the lowest in the division, and 
although the death-rate was likewise low the resulting survival rate (5'8) was 
the lowest in the division. But this alone was not responsible for the low 
increase in population ; the district has lost 32.000 on the balance of migration. 
Immigrants have increased from 9*1 to 12-4 per cent, of the population, the 
actual numbers having increased by 37*3 per cent. This is chiefly marriage 
migration, Emigrants have increased very considerably. Tho density of the 
district is fairly uniform. The average is below that of the division partly 
owing to the absence of any largp towns, though in the rural areas also the 
density is materially below that of tho rest of the rural areas of the division. 

(8) Etak .—Like Mainpuri, its neighbour, this district has shown but a 

small increase in the decade, but 


•OQO ft omitted. 
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Jalegar talisil, which suffered most 
in the decade 1911—21. has made a 
remarkable recovery. 


■OOP* omitted. 


The district population has increased 13‘8 per cent, in the last 50 years. 

The birth-rate has been low in the last decade but the death-rate still 
more below the divisional average, the resulting survival rate being 8*5. 
Immigrants have increased from 11 * 1 to 11 '8 per cent, of the enumerated 
population, the actual numbers having risen by 10*5 per cent. Migration is 
almost entirely of the permanent marriage type. On the balance of migration 
the district has lost 40,000 persons in the decade. Emigration 1ms increased 
very considerably, especially from Etah and Aliganj tahsils, due laigely to the 
adverse agricultural conditions of the last three years of the decade. The district 
density is below the divisional average on account of the absence of large towns, 
the rural area density being more normal. The density in Kaaganj talisil is 
above the district average on account of the larger urban population. 
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(9) Bvdaun. —Here again the district inorcaso in population is small. 

The birt h-rate has been slightly above 
the divisional average and the death- 
rate somewhat more above average 
on account of fever, plague and small¬ 
pox, though the survival rato of 8*9 
is about tno provincial average. 
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^CXIO^ emitted. 

The population of the district is now 11 '4 per cent, higher than it was 50 
years ago. Immigrants have increased from &■ I to 8*2 per cent, of the total 
population, the actual numbers having risen by 5 ■ 1 per cent. The district has 
lost on the balance of migration by about 52,000 persons. Emigration thus 
show's a marked increase. Gunuaur, the most precarious tahsil in the district, 
has suffered heavily from floods (especially in 3924), drought and locusts. 
Sah as wan and Dataganj tah&ils have both suffered from floods. These 
calamities have resulted in considerable emigration to Budaun, Agra and 
Aligarh cities, and to the neighbouring districts. The district density is below 
the divisional average though to a less extent in the rural areas. Bisauli and 
Budaun tahsils have relatively high densities on account of their larger urban 
populations. 

(10) Moradobad . — The population of this district lias increased slightly 

above the provincial average, and 
now- stands II * 1 per cent, higher 
than it did 50 years ago. The in¬ 
crease in the past decode in Morad- 
abad tohsil has been don bio that of 
the district as a whole, owing to the 
enormous increase of nearly 34 per 
cent, in the population of Moradnbnd 
municipality, which is due to the 
extension of the Railway Colony, the 
fortuitous presence of troops at the 
final enumeration and the extension 
of industry. The lower increases in 

___Hasanpur, Samhhal and Tbakurd warn 

•ooo’a emitted. tahsils are duo partly to tho more pre¬ 

carious nature of their cultivation. Further, apart from Snmbhal City, these 
tahsils have few large towns. Hasanpur, which lies along the left bank of the 
Ganges, suffered very severely from the floods of 1924 and many people subse¬ 
quently loft the inundated areas. Thakurdwara lias lost more severely from 
disease (especially malaria) than the other tahsils, and its seasonal emigrants to 
the Naini Tal Tarai had not returned by the census night. The birth-rate in 
tho district (46 ‘5) was the highest in the province. The death-rate was (on 
account of the usual high infant mortality, fever, plague and cholera) also very 
high (36’0), second only to Pilibhit in the province. The resulting survival 
rate was 10'5 which is well above the provincial average. Immigrants are 
practically stationary having increased by 0*2 per cent. They now form 5*5 
per cent, of the total population as against 5 *9 per cent, in 1921. According 
to the vital statistics the district has lost on the balance of migration during 
the doeado 41,000 persons. Emigration thus appears to have increased 
slightly since last census, though this is due in part to the fact that the 
seasonal emigrants to the Naini Tal Tarai had not commenced to return by 
the time of the final enumeration. The majority of the migration is matri¬ 
monial, but part of the male emigration was semi- permanent migration to 
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Moradabad City in search of employment in its industries, especially brass 
manufacture. 'I here is also, of course, the seasonal (.migration to the Nairn 
Ta| Farai, referred to above. The district density is above the divisional 
average on account of the presence of the cities of Moradabad, Amicha and 
Sambo al; the density of the rural areas is below that of the rural areas of 
the division as a whole. The density of Hasan pur tahsil is below the district 
average on account of the Ganges Uiddit included therein, and the smaller 
urban population. That of Thakurdwara is somewhat low for the reasons 
given above. 

(U) Shahjahanpur, —The district shows an increase somewhat below the 

divisional and provincial average. 
Owing to heavy losses in the decade 
191!—21 (especially from influenza) 
its population is now only 3"5 per 
cent-, moro than it was 50 years ago. 
The birth and death-rates in t he past 
decade were both high (the latter on 
accc unt of fever, plague and cholera) 
and the survival rate (9-0) slightly 
below the di visit nail average. Im¬ 
migrants have increased from §’ft to 
3'9 per cent, of the total population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 
9 1 1 per cent, The loss on the 
. . . .. . , balance of migration bas? been 36,000 

persons. Emigrants have thus increased, in part due to the earlier date of the 
census as the Tarai emigrants had not returned by then. Puwavan tahsil 
which rums up as a wedge between the Pilihhit and Kherl districts, is akin 
rather to those districts of sub* Himalaya West than to In do-Gauge tic Plain 
West, rt includes a good deal of forest and swamps and this accounts for its 
low density. It lost very heavily from influenza in 1918.19 and largo areas 

3JE* ^ of cu l tlVrt ! lori - rho . survivors continued to emigrate for seme years 
l ter wards owing to the unboalthy conditions wliich are said to have been 
further accentuated by water-togging from the new Sard a Canal. In the 
present decade this tahsil has lost by emigration and disease. Jalalabad tahsil 
an increase below the average. This tahsil is mostly subject to fluvial 

tht ' an v ^ vorsl viIla 8 0 hm been wihed away in 
the past decade. There has been emigration from this tahsil also on account 
of tho agricultural vicissitudes of tht end of i he decade. 0um 

Apart from the periodic emigrants to the Tarai, emigration has been semi 
permanent directed towards Shahjahanpnr and other towns ' The dktHet 
density is below-the divisional average on account of the absence of llree town, 
m Jalalabad and Paw-ayan tahsils and the submontane character of the llttS' 

(12) FarmMabad^-T he population has increased loss than the divisional 

and provincial average. It now 
stands 1*4 per cent. Jess than it was 
oO yeam back. The increase in 
Kaimgani tahsil is negligible, partlv 

T7 plaguo mortality in 
strangely enough in 
IL -1 tlus &lf>n 0 showed &u iii* 

ensase in spite of the vicissitudes of 
that decade. The birth-rate lias been 

average but the death-rate was un¬ 
usually high, possibly on account of 
fuller recording ot deaths, as the die- 
triet apart from Kaimganj talisil has 
not suffered more than its nehjhhoura 
from the few epidemics of the decade, 
of the division. Immigrants have 
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The survival rate (5-9) is about half that 
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increased from l D ■ 6 to 10 1 3 per cent, of tho population, the actual numbers 
having risen by 5 ■ 7 per cent. According to the vital statistics th© district lost 
11,000 persons in the decade on t he balance of migration. 

The district density is slightly below the divisional figure but is slightly 
higher in the rural areas. That of Farrukhabad tahsil is relatively lugbor on 
account of the presence of Farrukliabud-cttwi-Fatehgarh municipality. 

(13) Elawah .—Tliis district like its neighbour Mainpuri has shown a 

very email increase in the decade 
and its population is only 3 5 por 
cent* higher now than it was 50 
years ago. The birth-rate and 
d oath- rate have both been below 
the divisional average and the sur¬ 
vival rate {8 - 8) is also below the 
normal. It is, however, clear that 
the small increase is due to the loss 
on the balance of migration. Immi¬ 
grants have increased from 9‘Oto 
10*2 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 
8 (> per cent. The loss on tho ba. 
lanee of migration in the decade has 
been 52,000 persons. Emigration has 
thus Increased considerably, due to 
the movement of labour out of the 
district, especially fioxn tahsila Bliar* 
thana and Bidhuna. The growth 
of cotton has declined by half, and the ginning factories employ far less 
labour. Bangle-makers have migrated in considerable numbers from tabsil 
Bidhuna to Mainpuri and Agra districts, aud surplus agricultural labour has 
also moved out of the district. Tho district density is wt» 11 below the divi¬ 
sional average partly on account of the a Nonce of largo towns, but the rural 
density is also relatively low throughout the district. 
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To sum up, this natural division has increased in population during the 
decade by the provincial average. A glance at the map of the natural division 
will reveal that tho increase has been caused by two main factors: — 

(1) the protection afforded to the western districts of Muzaffarnagar, 

Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra and Agra by the Ganges 
and Janina Canals. The map brings this out in a most strik¬ 
ing manner—a remarkable vindication of the Government's 
expenditure on canals, 

(2) the increasing industrialization of Aligarh, Agra and Moradabad 

cities. 

In the tracts unprotected by canals, or protected only by the lower and 
more unreliable reaches of canals, there has been little or no change. The birth¬ 
rate in such districts Is slightly below the divisional average and the death- 
rate is slightly above it, the resulting survival rate is 8 '5, so that it is dear 
that the sole reason for the negligible increases in population of those districts, 
unprotected by canals {or at any rate not so well protected). Is emigration. 
The divisional birth-rates and death-rates have both been above the provin¬ 
cial average, but the survival rate (10'4) has been the highest in the province; 
testimony to the relatively healthy climate of the west. On the balance of 
migration the division has lost 458,000 persons in the decade. 

The population of the division is now 10*2 per cent, above what it was 
half a century ago, which is practically the average increase shown in the 
province as a whole. 

The divisional density is nearly 19 per cent, above the provincial figure, 
partly as a result of the relatively largo urban population. The rural aiea 
density is nearly 13 per cent, above the provincial average figure. 
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4. Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central. 

Tho variation in population and density between 192J and 1931 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 22. 
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(I) Cauwpore .—Tho population has 
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increased by slightly more than the 
divisional average, but slightly less 
than the provincial. The population 
now stands only 2*6 per cent, higher 
than it did 50 years ago, owing 
chiefly to heavy losses from plague 
between 1901 and 1911, and in* 
fiuenza in 1918*19, The increases in 
the last decade in tahsils A k bar pur, 
Bhognipur and Btlhaur are very small 
indeed, duo chiefly to emigration to 
Cawnporo city and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 


*00Q* omitted. 

The birth-rate has boon slightly below the divisional average and the 
death-rate slightly above. The survival rate (4*2) Is one of the lowest m tins 
ttfovmcB, partly as the result of deaths among the numerous immigrants* 
Immigrants declined steadily from 1901 to 1921. but in the past decade have 
increased from 12*3 to 13*7 per cent, of the total population the actual 
numbers having risen by 17*4 per cent- iho district h&s gamed \y , J 
on the balance of migration in the decade. 

The industrial and commercial development of Cawnporc city accounts 
for the relatively large increase in Oawnpore tahsil. 

The district density is below tho divisional average partly because, 
apart from Gawnpore city, there are no large towns and partly because of 
the low rural area density, especially in tahsils Ahbarpur, Bhogiupur ana 

(2) Foichpur *—The increase in this district as a whole, lias l>ecn slightly 

_ flboVC o j^iTncirunn.! n.i T ftrfliUH nut 


_ _ the divisional average but 

below the provincial. In Fatehpur 
and Khajuhn the increase is full, 
but in tahsil Khaga, which inci¬ 
dentally lost most heavily in the 
previous decade, the increase has 
been relatively much smaller. With 
a higher rural density, and Buffering 
more as it did from tho calamities 
of the end of tho decade, increased 
emigration has resulted. Another 
contributory cause to tliis increased 
emigration is tho cessation of jute 
manufacture which was formerly 
carried on in Khaga tahsil. Tho 
district population is now only 0*7 
per cent, higher than it wes 50 years 

__„ ago. During the last decade the 

birth-rate has been slightly below the divisional average and the death-rate 
much below the average, the resulting survival rate (10*2) being far in excess 

of the divisional figure. ^ , 

Immigrants have decreased from 7*3 to 5*4 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation, the actual figures having decreased by 22* 0 per cent. On tho balance 
of migration the district has lost 30,000 persons m the decade. . 

Emigration has increased chiefly as a result of the adverse agrioii u 
conditions at tho dose of the decade and the movement of surplus labour to 

Cawnporo \ tho Io;vost tho division owing partly to the 

absence of towns, but also to the low density of the rural aieaa, 
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{3) AJhihabad .—-The population has increased by more than the cim- 
--sional average, but leas than tho 
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provincial. The variations have, 
however, been very uneven through¬ 
out tho various tahsila, t'hail has 
increased clou hie the district average 
on account of the large increase m 
the population of Allahabad munici¬ 
pality. The three north-eastern 
talisUs, Handia, Phulpur, and. Soraon 
show considerable increases, whereas 
the western and the trans-Jumna 
tahsils (which arc more akin to the 
Central India Plateau) show small 
increases and, in tho case of Sirathu 
(wliich adjoins Khaga tahsll of 
district Fatehpur), a small decrease. 


The population of tho district is now only 1 * 2 per cent, higher than it watt 
;j(> years ago. The district birth-rate has been about the average of the 
division and the death-rate slightly below average, the survival rate (8*3) 
being above the average. Immigrants have increased from 4*3 to 5*7 per 
cent, of the total population, the actual figures having risen by 42‘9 per cent. 
On the balance of migration, according to tho vital statistics, the district lies 
lost 30,000 persons in the decade. 

The district density is below the divisional average, partly on account ol 
the low urban population in spite of the presence of Allahabad City, and partly 
because of the low density of the traiie-Jamna tahsils of Meja and Karchana. 
Soraon hag a high density as it approaches hi character the Gangetic Plain 
on which it borders. 


(4) lAicJ:rsJw .—-This district registers the largest increase of anv in the 

division, entirely due to the large 
increase in population of Lucknow 
municipality. The increase in the 
rural areas is very moderate. The 
population of the district has increas¬ 
ed by 13*0 per cent, in the last 50 
years. Both tho birth and death rates 
were, during the decade, the highest 
in the division, the resulting survival 
Tate being average (7*3). 
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Immigrants have increased from 14’2 to 17*4 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation, the actual numbers having risen by 33*0 per cent., duo to the increas¬ 
ing commercial and industrial importance of Lucknow city, and the movement 
of labour to the city in the closing years of the decade. On the balance of 
migration the district has gained 10,(XK) persons. Emigrants have thus 
decreased somewhat. 

The district density is easily the highest in the division, and is second 
only to Benares in the province. This is due to its small size and the presence 
of Lucknow* city. The rural density is very evenly distributed, md is slightly 
ovtr the average for the division. 
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(5) Unao . — This district has 
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increased by less than the divisional 
average and the increase has been 
unevenly distributed. Unao tiihail 
shows a large increase, partly as a 
resnlt of the large increase in the 
population of Unao municipality it¬ 
self, Purwe tahsil shows an average 
increase, but Safi pur and especially 
Haganganj tali si Is show very small 
increases, owing to heavy migration 
of labour to Unao municipality and 
Cnwnpore. SaHpur tahsil suffered 
from the floods of 1924. 


* * OOO^ nmittfid. 

The population of the district now' stands 4'8 per cent, lower than it did 
50 year* ago. During the last decade both the birth and death rates have been 
somewhat below' the divisional average and so has the resulting survival rate 
(6 4). 

Immigrants have increased from 4*6 to 6*0 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 35'2 per cent. According to the vital 
statistics the district has lost 10,000 persons on the balance of migration in the 
decade. This means that emigration fro in the district lias increased. It is 
chiefly directed tow ards Cawnpore city and to a less extent to Lucknow city. 

The district density is well below the divisional average chiefly on account 
of the absence of largo towns. The density is fairly even throughout the 
district, 

(0) lim Bareli. —The increase in this district has been below the divi¬ 
sional average and materially below 
the provincial average, the increases 
in ta hails Maharajganj, and Rae 

Bareli being particularly low. The 
district population now stand* only 
2*3 per cent, above what it was 50 
years ago. The birth-rate in the 
last decade was tho lowest in the 
province (25*1) and the death-rate 
(19*5) was third lowest in the prov¬ 
ince, The survival rate (5*6) is low. 
Immigrants have increased from 5*0 
to 5 ■ l per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers having risen 
by 5 0 per cent. According to tho 
vital statistics tho district has lost on tho balance of migre tion 14,000 persons 
in tho decade. Emigration has increased to some extent and has taken place 
largely from Maharaganj and R»e Bareli tahsil*. which felt the agricultural 
calamities of the end of the decade more severely than the other tahsils. 

The district density figure is average for tho division hut is above average 
in tho rural areas. Tahsil densities are remarkably c\on. 

(7) Silapur. —The increase in this district has been much above the divi¬ 
sional average and slightly over the 
provincial average, the population 
now standing 21*8 per cent, higher 
than it was 50 years ago. The birth¬ 
rate (36*5) has been well above tho 
divisional average, and the death- 
rate has been slightly above tho aver¬ 
age (on account of fever and cholera); 
the survival rate (10*6) is well above 
the average of both the division and 
the province. It is thus evident that 
the substantial increase in popula- 
ooo'Humiuwi. tion is entirely due to natural causes. 
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Immigrants liave increased from 5’7 to 0*3 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers Laving risen by 18’ 1 per cent. The migration is 
chiefly matrimonial, and the increase is merely a return to the more normal 
conditions prior to the influenza epidemic. On the balance of migration the 
district has lost 38,000 persons in the decade. This reveals a considerable 
increase in emigration which has returned to the more normal figures oi 1911 
and 1901. 

An outlet is evidently imperative for such a rapidly increasing population. 

The district density figure is somewhat below the divisional average 
both including and excluding urban areas. 

(8) HardoL —The district increase is below the divisional figure and well 

below the provincial figure. This is 
due entirely U rhe actual decrease 
in the population of Eiigiinu tahsil, 
which lies along the left bank of the 
Ganges and suffered severely from the 
floods of 1924. As a result, consider¬ 
able numbers have migrated else¬ 
where. 

The birth-rate (34*8) has been high 
and the death-Tate (24*6) average, 
so that the survival Tate has been 
high (10*2}. Immigrants now form 
4*9 per cent, of the population, as 
against 5*1 per cent, at last census, 
though their actual numbers liave 
risen by 1*7 per cent. On the balance of migration tho district has lost 08,000 
persons in the decade. This spells a considerable increase in emigration, duo 
in part to the floods of 1924, and the agricultural calamities of tho end of the 
decade. The district density is considerably below average both including and 
excluding the urban areas, on account of the large barren areas of sandy and 
itsar waste, jhiU, etc., which the district contains. The density is remarkably 
uniform throughout the district, except for BiJgram tahsi! where the exodus 
from tho flooded areas has kept the figure lower. 

(9) Fyzabad. — This district returned the smallest increase of any in the 

division, chiefly on account of the 
small c Images in tali si Is Bikapur and 
Tanda, due paitly to cholera and 
plague mortality and partly to emi¬ 
gration. The population is now 11*4 
per cent, above what it was 50 
years ago. The birth-rate "was slight¬ 
ly below, and the death-rate slightly 
above the divisional average (the 
lattei on account of fever, cholera and 
plague), the resulting survival rate 
(5‘2} being somewhat below normal. 
Immigrants are piactically stationary 
and now form 5*1 per cent, oi the 

,. 1AO , . , . , 'total population as against 5*2 per 

cent, m 19-1, their actual numbers having risen by 0' 7 per cent. According to 
the vital statistics, the district lost during the decade roughly 29,000 persons. 
Ihere appears to have been very little change in the volume of"emigration since 

The district density is easily the greatest in the division both including 
toding the urh*n areas. Fyzabad is very similar in character to the 
neighbouring districts of Sub-Himalaya East, and Tndo-Gangetic Plain East 

Fystabad tahdl is higher than the average on 
account ot its larger urban population. 
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(10) SvUcmpUT. —The ditiriet increase is somewhat below the divisional 

average and is evenly spread, over the 
tahsils, with the exception of Sol- 
tanpur which has nearly double the 
percentage increase of the other tliree 
tahsils. 

The district population now stands 
9*7 per etnt. higher than it did SO 
years ago. 

The birth-rate has been average 
and the death-rate somewhat above 
average (on account of fever and 
cholera), so that the survival rate 
(5 - 5) was below average. Immigrants 
have increased, by only 2*3 per cent, 
and now form 6*9 per cent, of the 
population as against 6'Gpu cent, in 1921. According to the vital statistics 
there has been a loss of 8,000 persons on the balance of migration during 
the decade. There appears to have been very little change in the volume 
of either immigration or emigration since 1921. 

The district density is well above the divisional average both including 
and excluding Sul tanpur municipality, the only town in the whole district. 

(11) Partabgarh .—The district increase in. population has been above the 

divisional average, but below the 
provincial. The large increase in 
Partabgarh tahsil is due in pare to its 
proportionally larger urban srea. In 
Bela (Partabgarh) municipality there 
was a very large increase. Patti 
is more unhealthy than the other 
tahsils. The district population is 
now* 7*0 per cent. Jiighcr than it was 
SO years ago. 
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During the past decade both the birth and the death rates have been 
below the divisional average, the resulting survival rate (7*4) being almost 
the divisional average. 

Immigrants have decreased from 6*4 to 5*5 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 8*9 per cent. On the balance of mig¬ 
ration the district has during the decade lost 12,000 persons. Emigration 
appears to have declined slightly as has been the case since 1911. The flow* of 
labour to Dobra Dun and Assam lias somewhat diminished. Most of the emi¬ 
gration takes place from Ktmd* and Patti tahsils. 

The district density figure is high for the division, as is the case with all 
the eastern districts wMch abut on Indo-Gaugetic Plain, East. Partabgarh 
tahsil has a higher density thru the othei tahsils partly on account of its larger 
urban population. 

(12) Bara Bcmki, —-The district increase in the decade has been well be¬ 
low* the divisional average and only 
half the provincial, and the increase 
has been vety unevenly distributed 
through the tahsils, curiously enough 
the percentage increase being liigher 
where the density is greater. The 
low increases in tahsils Eatehpur and 
Ram sail chi ghat aie due to their lower 
survival rate and to the movement of 
agricultural labour elsewhere at the 
end of the decade. Thu relatively 
* OOCfi ocnittorf. higher increase m tahsil Nawabgsnj 

is due partly to the movement of labour from the ruial areas to the muni¬ 
cipality of that name and partly to the higher survival rate in that tahsil. 
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The district population is now only 3 b per cent, above whnt it was tiU 
yeara Th^ k birth-iatc in the past decade was slightly above the divisional aver- 

S™ 1 ,Uo d0ith ' m '- 0 “ b?ut ! "- verag0 ’ LXlJ’*, 


against sm in iyii, wim* ■**“<** »!—»» “ - a T --- -- „ - ... iw» 

tout, On the balance of migration there has been a lots in the decade of 4i,UXJ 
persons. Emigrants thus show a considerable increase. Lucknow takes many 
of them though others go into the Army and farther ahold. 

The density ot the district, both including and excluding urban areas is 
much above the divisional average, though it is not so high as in the three 
districts which border on Indo-Gaogetic Plain, Last. 


over average. Immigrants now form 4* 6 per cent, of the populatioi 
at 4*7 in 1921, their actual numbers having increased by only l'a P&; 


To sum up, Ihe increase in the population of this natural division during 
the past decade has been approximately three-quarters of the provincial aver- 
ago and the population now stands only «■ 7 per cent, higher than it did t>0 
years ago, an increase only two-thirds that of the provincial average. The 
map reveals little, except that on the whole the tahsils lying along the left bank 
of the Ganges (i.e., north) have, as a rule, increased substantially, as also have 
the whole of Sitapur and the throe bordering tahsils of Harden. The increase 
is accentuated in the case of the tahsils containing Lucknow, Cawnpore and 
Allahabad cities, in fact it is only in these tiiree tahsils that an increase of ovci 
10 per cent, has been registered in the division, 

The divisional birth and death rates have both been below the provincial 
average, the survival rate (7'3) also being the second lowest in the province. 
On the balance of migration the division has lost 207,000 persons in the 


decade. 


yflBl 

The divisional density is nearly 22 per oent. above the provincial average 
and that of the rural areas alone is nearly 24 per cent, above the average. 
The density is far greater in the eastern districts of the division, especially in 
the rural areas, approximating more closely a s they do to the Eastern Plain, 
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5.— C'etUnd India Plateau. 

The variation in population and density between (921 and 1931 is 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 23, 


VAfOATm m POPULATION AND DENSITY BY TAHSILS Wt-St 23 

CENTRAL INDIA PLATEAU 
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show to be subject to very violent 
fluctuations, recorded the highest in¬ 
crease of any district or state in the 
province in the past decade, but in 
spite of this its population has 
increased by only 10*5 per cent, 
{practically the provincial average) 
in the lost 50 years. 

The increase in the last decade is 
large everywhere save in Man tail¬ 
ed, the reason for the low increase 
here being the fact that there is less 
room for development in this than 
hr the other tahsils. The pressure on 
•ooQ'e otmw-xj. the cultivated area being heavier, t he 

troubles of the end of the decade lead to much migration. It is not iceable that 
the increase has been larger tho lower the density, excluding the case of Jhonsi 
tahsil where the great increase in the population of Jhonsi municipality is 
chiefly responsible foT tho larger increase. This municipality owes its growth 
chiefly to Its importance as a railway junction. 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


Another noticeable feature is that excluding Garautha fcahsil, the larger 
increases now' coincide with the larger decreases of last census, which point 
to under-enumeration in 1921 on account of the ncu-co-operation movement, 
or to temporary emigration, fn the case of Mahroni it was the latter, as the 
Jabcuring classes irocp off to cut the Malwa crops in the second half of March 
and at the 1921 census many had gone, whereas in 1931 this exodus had not 
commenced at the time of the final enumeration. 


During the past decade the birth-rate has been very high at 44*6, and 
in spite of the high death-rate (which appears m some measure due to fuller 
recording) the survival rate was as high as 10* 5, 

Immigrants havo increased from 11*3 to 13*3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by no Jess than 34*3 per cent. They are still 
not quite so mi mem us as in 1911 and 1901. On the balance of migration the 
district gained 20,000 persons. Emigration has considerably declined. The 
difference is partly due to the fact that the seasonal mig ration to Malwa had 
not commenced at this census. 


file district density is below the divisional average including or exchul- 
ing the urban areas, owing to largo jungle aroas and barren stony tracts, 

(2) Jalaun ,—The population of this district has increased less then the 

divisional average, and the variations 
are spread vory unevenly throughout 
the talisils. Grai tahsil, which is 
favourably situated as regards the 
railway, but more important still as 
regards the iSotwa Canal, has shown 
another remarkable advance. This 
is partly due to the growth of Orai 
municipality ns a trading centre. 
Id 1921 there were some 20 weigh* 
moo in Orai—there are now 41, This 
is the result of good railway com* 
municat iods and no toll on carts 
bringing goods to its markets. Iho 
increase is also marked, in the 
•0M'« oasiiuhj. rural area ul this tailed. Kalpi 

, ^ , , , talisd is much ravined, the soil 

m poor and the water-level kw. In normal years the soil docs not pro¬ 
vide permanent cceupation for the whole population and at harvest time t We 
is considerable permdic migmtmn to talisil Oral, especially of landless Jabom*c ™ 
In tins census year both crops had failed and the amount of emigration was 
arger than usual which affected the population of both Orai and Kalpi tahSf 
Kalpi itself is a decaying town and has declined materially since the ml Si 
ceased Lu grow cotton; labour has moved off to Cawnpore; The increase in 
Jalaun tahsil is low. Jalaun itself is handicauned bv h^imr l iV,iiJ7# m 

d^. m 4i£ stat “ W8S crippled l,p th ° “*^5 
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figure, but is well above the provin¬ 
cial average, though the population 
is still 6* 2 por cent, lower than it was 
50 years back, owing to the large 
drop between 1891 and 1901 occa¬ 
sioned by the famine of 1890-97, 
ami the effects of influenza in 1918- 
10 . 

The increase of the past decade is 
most marker) in Mauds ha and Makoba 
tahsils, where the seasonal immigra¬ 
tion from the Central India Agency 
and Gwalior of labour for harvesting 
work, was nearly double what it 
was in 1921, During the past ten 

_ years both birth and death rates have 

. *ooq * omitted. been above the divisional average, 

the resulting survival rate (7*2) being somewhat below the average. 

Immigrants now form 9'5 of the population as against 10*4 in 1921, 
though their actual numbers have risen by 3*5 per cent. On the balance of 
migration the district has gained 3,000 persons in the decade, immigration 
thus appears to have fallen off somewhat. Some of this is explained by the 
early date of the 1931 census by which time the seasonal emigrants to Maiwa 
as in the case of .fh&nsi, had not departed. 

The district density is about the divisional average and the distribution 
of the population is remarkabh uniform throughout the whole district. 
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little below the provincial average. 
It is ovridy distributed except for 
Baberu tahsil v here it is about 21 
tiinos as high as elsewhere. 

Tho district population is now 6'6 
per cent, lower than it was 50 years 
ago, having suffered from precisely 
the same factors as Hamirpur. The 
birth and death rates havo both been 
below the divisional average in the 
last decade, the resulting survival rate 
(5*8) being well below the average 
for either the division or the prov¬ 
ince. 


Immigrants have decreased from 6* 7 to 5* 0 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 23*5 per cent. On the balance of mig¬ 
ration, the district lias gained 4,000 persons in the decade. Emigration appears 
to have declined but part of this, at any rate, as in the case of .Jhansi and 
Hamirpur, may be ascribed to the earlier date of this census, the seasonal 
migration for harvesting not having commenced. 

The district density is about the divisional average, though in the rural 
area it is somewhat higher than the average of tho divisional rural areas. 
Density is uniform throughout the district excepting talisil Karwi which 
contains some forest areas, and has in the past suffered severely'from famines. 


To sura up, the increase in the population of this natural <U vis ion during 
the past decade lias been nearly one-third higher than in the province as a whole. 
Still the population stands almost exactly whoro it did fifty years ago, due to 
heavy losses by famine in 1896-97 and from subsequent smaller famines and 
influenza. The map shows that during the past decade the greatest increases 
have occurred in the central and south, western areas. 

The birth and death rates have both been above tho provincial figures, 
the latter due possibly to somewhat fuller recording of deaths. 
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The survival rate (8*2) is somewhat below the average, suggesting that 
„„ .JwhlThaeSJof births over d«th,h- Urt. «*«•»**“*; 
division. On the balance of migration the division has gamed 9,000per. ore 
in the decade, the gain being shared by all districts except Ja auD w c <*» 
i<ni Even allowing for the annual migration to Malwa which had started by 

&£but net hy the time of th. .1831 -J-M"Jj-g 

tliat the comparatively favourable agricultural conditions of the decade m 
Bundelkhand as a whole and the development of Jbaan City have 
arresting the loss on the balance of migration in the division which had been 

m '''' Th^ di^siemridensity is lees than half the provincial figure, even in the 
rural areas. This is partly duo to the presence of forest areas and parUj to 
the precarious nature of the cultivation, and the liability o tio t ivision, 

leial iu the past, to the scourge of famine. 

The soils of this division are very different in character from those of the 
Doab. The better classes consist of the fertile black cotton sod, but this w 
peculiarly retentive of moisture. If there is excessive rant, 1$ The 
there is a shortage the soil becomes so hard as to he almost unworkable, a he 
other soils are very poor in quality. Another senons disadvantage under 
which the cultivator labours is the extensive growth oi a wee 
* Jtayfcs\ the roots of which are deep and which renders cultivation impossible 

in a tract, until it dice of its own accord, 

There is a marked absence of large towns in this division. 

At one time the most precarious part of the province, the mcrease m 
population recorded during the past decade in spile oi the agneu lira r ui 
of the litter years, bears striking testimony to the efficacy of the measures 
taken by Government to protect its inhabitants, 

0 ,—East Salpurtts. 

Tiie variation in population and density between 1021 and 1031 is 
illustrated by t&h&ik in diagram no. 24.. 
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(1) Mirzapur. The population of this district (and natural division) 

increased by ones third more than 
the average of the province during 
the last decade, but in spite of this 
it still stands virtually whore it was 
50 years ago owing tr its heavy losses 
in the famine of 1896-7. The in- 
crease of the present decade is how¬ 
ever somewhat unevenly distributed. 
The most remarkable increase is in 
l>udhi tahsil, where conditions are 
becoming more settled and stable,* 
and the enumeration is considered to 
have boon more complete at this 
census than before. It is a difficult 
n on-synchronous tract. The other 
tahsil of tho plateau preper (Roberts 
ganj) also shows an increase above average, whereas Obunar tahsil shows 
comparatively a very moderate movement, due probably to the migration of 
surplus agricultural labour to the cities of Mirzapur and Allahabad at the 
close of the decade. 

During the decade the birth and death-rates have both approximated 
very closely to the provincial average, and so has the survival rate (8*9). 

Tin migrants have increased from 5*8 to 6*7 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 24*5 per cent,; this increase is largely due 
to the unmigration of Kols from Rewah State f. According to the vital statis¬ 
tics emigration and immigration balanced in the last decade. Emigration 
has thus declined somewhat. 

The average ilistrict density is very low, due to the character of tahsils 
iic ii at il Ri bertsganj, which are part of the plateau proper and contain 
large areas of hilly jungle. 

(2) Benares State .—The State shows a very satisfactory increase, one sixth 

higher than the provincial aver* 


*0Q0'ft omitted. 
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ago, and its population now stands 
9*4 per cent, higher than it did 50 
years ago, haying lost considerably 
as Mirzapur did in the famine of 
1890-7. The greatest increase is 
in R-ainnngnr tahsil which consists 
almost entirely of R&mnagar munici¬ 
pality where a large increase has oc¬ 
curred. This also accounts for the 
density of the tahsil exceeding that 
of any other tahsil in the province. 
During the past ten years both birth 
and death-rates have been low, 

, . . . markedly lower than in the neigh¬ 

bouring districts of Benares and Mirzapur. The survival rate (7*1) is also 
below normal. Immigrants appear to have increased from 8'I to 12*6 per 
cent, of the population, the actual numbers having risen by no less than 07*5 
per cent. According to the vital statistics there has been during the decade a 
loss on the balance of migration of some 2,000 people. Emigrants also 
appear- to have increased tremendously since 1921, but as I have explained 
m paragraph 8 of Chapter III, the birth-place figures of 1921 were vitiated 
by incorrect returns and a great deal of the apparent increase in migration 
is unreal. The bulk of this migration is of the permanent marriage type, 
between tho State and British districts of the United Provinces. The 
deiisity of Bhadohi tahsil approximates closely to that of Benares district to 
ro ^ a kin hi character, while the Ciiakia density approximates to that 
of Ro bertsganj tahsil of Mirzapur district. 

Qwwnmoat Estate, which oacupica more titan half this ufaafl, shewn an inuraar in permanent 
uiUTBtLon at per penti 

f Thflt t nafliber* in iha district Incrtaficd by 12.CC0 or 44 percent, 
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7 _ — Sub-HimaUx^a, East. 

The variation in population And density between 1021 and 1931 is 
illustrated by talisils In diagram no. 25. 
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0) f?oraMptir.—The population I ms increased by more than that of any 

--—- — other district in the division, and now 

stands 37*2 per cent, higher than it 
did oQ years ago. The famine of 
1806-7 caused a small decrease in 
that decade, but in spite of the heavy 
mortality from the influenza epidemic 
in 1918-19, an increase (though email) 
was recorded for the decade 1911—21. 
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The present increase is high in Maharajganj tali ail as a result of several 
factors. Many new sugar factories have been opened, there and have attracted 
labour; there happened to be a unusual number of wood-cutters at work in the 
jungle at the time of the final enumeration ; the opening of the new mil way 
extension to Nautanwan had already attracted many traders ; and several new 
masonry wells Ixave been built which provide better drinking water for the people, 
resulting in some improvement in the public health. In Gorakhpur talisil the 
larger increase is due chiefly to the growth of Gorakhpur municipality and the 
Bengal and North-Western Kailway Officers and Workshops. The birth-rate has 
been slightly higher and the death-rate lower than the divisional average, the 
resulting survival rate (12 2) being very high. The low death-rate (19'2) is 
amazing for an eastern district reputedly unhealthy, and suggests that deaths 
have been under-recorded more than birfchB, for fever, plague, cholera and small¬ 
pox have taken as heavy a toll from tliis as from any other district. 

Immigrants have decreased from 2*7 to 17 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 30 9 per cent. There lias been a marked 
decline since 1011. According to the vital statistics, on the balance of migra¬ 
tion the district has lost 96,000 persons in the decade. Part of this is probably 
due to the understatement of deatlis. Allowing for tins it would appear that 
semi-permanent emigration is still practically as great as it was in 1921. 
Emigrants go to the Assam tea-gardens, to the mills and coalmines of Bengal, 
and to service in Calcutta. 


The large volume of emigration is not in the least surprising when the 
amazingly high densities of the first four talvsils are considered and it is remem¬ 
bered that the population subsists almost entirely on agriculture and what is 
remitted by emigrants from outside the district. There is further a large 
volume of seasonal emigration of labour from Gorakhpur to Bengal at the end 
of the raiiis for cutting the rice and jute crops, hut this has declined very 
materially in the last three yearn of the decade. Tins seasonal migration does 
not affect the census figures as the migrants were at home at both censuses. 
The district has the third highest density in tile province and is second only to 
Jamipur district in point of rural density. 


The lower density in Maharajganj tahsil is due to forest areas and the 
comparatively undeveloped state of parts of the tahsil. The latter reason 
accounts for the low density of Padrauna. 

(2) Bdstit —The increase in this district is slightly below the divisional 

average, butis nevertheless well above 
the provincial figure. Ban si and 
Domariaganj tahsils show higher 
increases because they are healthier 
than the other tahsils, being usually 
free from plague. Harraiya talisil is 
notorious for plague and cholera, 
and lias suffered heavily from these 
diseases in the past decade. KJmlil- 
abad and Basti tahsils have also 
suffered to a lesser extent in this 
way. I he district population is now 
27 *4 per cent, higher than it was 50 
years back. 
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During the past decade both birth and death-rates have been somewhat 
above the divisional figures, the survival rate (8 7) being below the divisional 
figure. 

Immigrants have decreased from 3*3 to 2*3 per cent, of the population 
the actual numbers having declined by 23*8 per cent. The decrease 1ms been 
?? n ^ UOUSSU1Ce 90 L Accordiri g to the vital statistics the district has lost 
14,000 persons on the balance of migration in the decade. Emigration thus 
appears to have declined materially. This is partly the result of a decreased 
demand for labour in Assam and Bengal, but is also in part due to the fact that 
the heavy adult mortality in the previous decade coupled with the favourable 
agricultural conditions of the present decade kept many people at home on the 
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laud, The density of t he district is well above that of the division, especially 
in the rural areas. It is higher in Khalilabad tahsil winch borders on densely- 
populated Gorakhpur. 

(3) Gonda.— The increase in this district is somewliat below the divisional 

figure, though it is a shade over the 
provincial average. It is lower in 
Gouda tahsil on account of its high 
density, many emigrants having left 
during the decade and disease having 
taken a fair toll. The larger increase 
in tahsil Utraula is due to the 
development of its lurai area and 
the consequent growth of many 
markets. There lias been consider¬ 
able migration from Gonda tails LI 
to the tarai in t he decade. The dis¬ 
trict population now stands 24'0 per 
cent, higher than it was 50 years 
ago, the only decade in which a decrease 1 iah been returned being 1891—ISO 1 
when the district suffered, from the famine of 1896-7. 

During the past decade tho birth-rate (20 1 3) lias been second lowest in the 
province, Dohrti Dun being the lowest . The death-rate has been the low est 
(17-7), This suggests larger errors in the vital statistics than In other districts, 
for the mortality from fever and cholera (which is almost endemic) has been 
as bad in this district as in must others. The survival rate (8 ■ 6) has been below 
that of the division, but almost coincides with the provincial figures, 

Immigrants have decreased from 4 ■ 9 to 4 ■ 3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 5*0 per cent. There has been a steady 
decline since 1H01 when the figure was 102,000. On the balance of migration 
the district lias lost 24,000 persons. There lias been some increase in emigration 
from the district during the decade, especial ly from Gonda talisil, The district 
density is below the divisional average both including and excluding the urban 
areas, partly as a result of the forest areas included in Utraula taiisil, and on 
account o! certain tarai areas included in Tarabgauj talisil. 

(4) liahraich .—The increase in this district is the lowest in the division, 

though it is exactly the provincial 
average. The increase in Naupara 
tahsil is high due partly to its 
larger proportion of Muslim popula¬ 
tion, partly to immigrants cultivating 
new laud, and partly to the fact that 
the census was earlier in 1931 and 
the exodus of the cold weather immi¬ 
grants to the jungle areas for felling 
trees, etc., lia<l not begun. The low* 
increase in Kuisnrganj tahsil is partly 
due to the last- fact, to semi-perma- 
neut emigration outside the district, 
and to its relative unhealthiness, 
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The district population is now 29*4 per cent, higher than it was 50 years 
ago. Tli© only decade to show- a decrease was 1901 — 11 w hen many people left 
the district on account-of the famine of 1907-08. Even then the loss was 
only 0*3 per cent. 

During the past decade the birth and death-rates were both above tho 
divisional average, the resulting survival rate (8*2) being below the divisional 
figure. The district lias suffered a good dec I from fever and cholera, the 
latter being almost endemic. 

Immigrants have decreased from 4>7 to 4*0 per cent, of the population 
the actual numbers having declined by 8*0 per cent. The decline has been 
continuous since 1901. According to the vital statistics there has been a loss 
on the balance of migration in the decade of 18,000 persons, 
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Tlie district density is about two-thirds that of the division both including 
and excluding the urban areas. It is lower in Nan para and Bahraich tahsils 
on account of forest and tarai areas. 


To sum up, the increase during the past decade in the population of this 
natural division lias been one-fifth higher than the provincial figure, and the 
population now stands 31 per cent, higher than it did 50 years back, an increase 
comparable only with that in Himalaya, West. Every census since 1881 has 
revealed an increase though sometimes a small one. Famine and even the virulent 
influenza epidemic of 1918*9 have merely retarded the rate of increase. During 
the past decade the map reveals that the greatest percentage increases have 
occurred in the northern tahsils of the division where the density is relatively 
lower, partly on account of forest areas and partly on account of the more un¬ 
developed condition of agriculture. This larger percentage increase is due in 
no small measure to the extension of the cultivated area in these tahsils in the 
past decade, the pressure on the land in other areas having driven cultivators 
into hitherto undeveloped tracts. This is especially noticeable in the north 
of Gorakhpur district where many new village sites have sprung up in the past 
decade and much virgin soil is being cultivated, more especially with sugarcane 
to feed the numerous cane factories that liave sprung up towards the end of 
the decade; and also in the Nanpara tahsil of district Bahraich. 

Both birth and death-rates liave, in the past decade, been the lowest of 
any division in the province, the resulting survival rate (10'1) being about one- 
sixth higher than the provincial figure. This suggests considerable omissions 
in the vital statistics especially in the death returns, for the division is reported 
to be one of the most unhealthy in the province and has suffered heavily from 
fever, plague and cholera in the last ten years. 

On the balance of migration, according to the vital statistics, the division 
has lost 151,000 persons; but in view of the relatively greater under-recording 
of deaths I suspect the real figure to be somewhat lower. Nevertheless the 
loss has been very great and includes a larger proportion of semi-permanent 
labour migration to Assam and Bengal. 

The divisional density is second only to that of Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East to which the southern areas of Gorakhpur and Basti approximate closely 
in character. There is a noticeable lack of large towns, and the density of the 
rural areas of southern Basti and Gorakhpur is very high indeed. 
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8 , — Imb-Gtmgdic Plain, East. 

The variation in population mid density between 1921 and 1931 
illustrated by tahsils in diagram no. 26, 
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(1) Benares.— The increase in this district has been somewhat above the 

divisional average, and very close to 
the provincial. The increase in Chan- 
daiili is somewhat higher than in 
Benares tahsil, in part due to the 
growth in importance of Mughal 
Sarai as a railway and business 
centre. 

The district population now stands 
8 ■ 1 per cent, higher than it did fifty 
years ago. The only decade which 
showed a decrease was 1891—1901, 
owing to the effects of the famine of 

•000'a OEnitted. 1896-7. 

During tho past- decade the birth-rate and death-rate were both materially 
above the divisional figure, the survival rate {6*1) also being above the 
divisional figure. The death-rate is, however, artificially augmented by those 
who come to tho holy city to die, and actually the district has not suffered 
very badly from epidemics {excepting some cholera in 1921). 

Immigrants have increased from 7 0 to 8*3 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having risen by 34*2 pet cent, but they are still below the 
1911 level. These figures are largely dependent on the accidents of pilgrimage. 
According to the vital statistics there has been a gain of 6,000 persons on the 
balance of migration In the decade. Emigration appears to liavo increased 
somewhat since 1921, due to the pressure on the soil in the rural areas. 

The district density is the highest in the province owing to the presence of 
Benares City and the small area of the district, and the rural density is third 
highest in the province to J&unpur and Gorakhpur The density in Benares 
tahsi il reflects tho large Bcnar «b City population. 

{2) JaunpuT. —The increase is somewhat above the divisional figure and 

slightly above the provincial. Jann- 
pur tahsi l shows a remarkable in¬ 
crease due partly to the fact that 
several people were on their way to 
sadr to attend the Shitla Chaukia 
fair which was held the day after the 
final enumeration, and partly to an 
influx of people to Jaunpur mimici- 

n ’lty and its environments who had 
from Benares on account of the 
communal riots. The relatively high 
increase in Mariahu tahsil was occa¬ 
sioned by the return of many coolies 
and other emigrants, from Calcutta 
* 000 ’«omitted. and other industrial centres, as a 

result of trade depression. Normally more persons emigrate from this tahsil 
than from any other- The lower increases in Machhlishahr and Sliahganj 
tahsils reflect their relative unhealthiness. They have suffered badly from 
plague. 

The district population is now only 2*2 per cent, higher than it was 50 
years ago, owing to losses from the famine of 1896-7. heavy plague mortality 
between 1901 and 1911, influenza in 1918-9, and continuous emigration in the 
past to Bengal and overseas. 

During the past decade the birth and death -Tates have both been well 
below the divisional average, though the survival rate (6‘2) has been above the 
divisional figure. 

Immigrants have increased from 5 "2 to 5 - 6 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, the actual numbers having risen by 15 ■ 7 per cent, the decline of 1921 having 
been almost made good. According to the vital statistics there has been a gain 
of 8,000 persons in the decade on the balance of migration. But the vital statis¬ 
tics are obviously faulty (winch is not surprising in such a congested area), 
and the births have been understated more than the deaths. 
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Actually the district lias lost slightly on the balance in the decade, and 
emigrants probably still number over 10 per cent, of the natural population, 
though there has' been a distinct falling off in their numbers during the latter 
part of the decade. There is also considerable seasonal emigration to Bengal, 
as from Gorakhpur. This too has fallen off materially. 

The district density is second only to that of Benares, and the density in 
the rural areas (7b l} is higher than in any other district or state. It is liigher 
in Jaunpur tahsil on account of the larger urban population. It is loiver in 
MachhUehahr tahsil mainly on account of the extensive Ijarren area, which 
includes large usar plains, and numerous swamps and jhils. 

(3) Gfiazipitr. — The increase in this district is slightly below the divisional 

average, and is spread unevenly 
throughout the tahsils. Saidpur 
tailsil returns a very small Increase, 
though this was the only tahsil to 
show an increase in the previous 
decade. The higher increase in Gha- 
aipnr tahsil is due to its relatively 
larger urban population. The popu¬ 
lation of the district is now 8 1 9 per 
cent, lower than it was 50 years ago, 
heavy losses having resulted from 
the famine of 1896-7 and from 
epidemic disease (chiefly plague) in 

"ooo't omitted. the decade 1991 — -11. During the 

last ten years the recorded birth-rate has been below average and the death- 
rate somewhat above average (duo to endemic plague and cholera). The 
resulting survival rate (3 ■ 2) was second lowest in the province (Azamgarh was 
lowest at 2 ■ 7) and although the district is an unhealthy one this extremely 
low survival rote suggests more than usually inaccurate vital statistics, and 
a targe understatement of the excess of births over deaths. 

Immigrants have decreased from 5*9 to 5'7 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 4 ■ 6 per cent. On the balance of migration, 
according to the vital statistics, there has been a gain of 19,000 persons during 
the decade ; but as in the case of Jaunpur, I consider there has been an under- 
recording of the excess of birtlis over deaths, and that the district has actually 
lost, though there has been a slight decline in emigration in the decade, 

The district density is below the divisional average both including and 
excluding the urban areas, That of Gknzipur tahsil is somewhat higher tlian 
the other ta hails on account of its larger urban population. 

(4) Bailiti. —There has been a remarkably large increase in the population 

of this congested district in the past 
decade, but iu spite of this the popu¬ 
lation is still 6*3 per cent, less than 
it was 30 years ago, owing to 
extremely heavy losses from plague 
and other epidemics, especially in 
the decade 1901-—11, The increase 
in the last 10 years has been spread 
fairly evenly over the tahsils. It 
is larger in Banadih tahsil chiefly C n 
account of the increase in the popu 
lation of its towns. Both birth and 
death -Tates have been below the 
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average of the division (the latter being surprising in view of the fact that 
plague and cholera are endemic), and the survival rate (7 ■ 2) has been well above 
the divisional flguro. Immigrants have increased from 4*0 to 4*2 per cent, of 
the population, the actual numbers having risen by H‘8 per cent. According 
to the vital statistics there has been a gain of 22,000 persons on the balance 
of migration ; but the same conditions obtain here as in Jaunpur and Ghazipur, 
Emigration has decreased somewhat in the decade, though not to the 
extent that the vital statistics would suggest. Emigrants probably still 
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number 10 per cent, of the natural population. The district density is about 
the average of the division both including and excluding towns. 

(5) Azamgarh .—This district has 
one of the smallest increases of the 
and the variations through- 
tahsils are very uneven, 
tahsil records an actual 
and Deogaon and Sagri 
with comparatively lower 
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tahsils, 

densities, show but small increases. 
Ghosi tahsil, on tho other hand, shows 
an increase above the provincial 
average. The differences are probablv 
due to the relative effects of 
emig&tion. 

The district population now stands 3*1 per cent, lower than it did 50 
years ago, owing to the effects of the famine of 1890-7 and heavy mortality from 
plague in the decade 1901—11 and since. During the last ten years the birth¬ 
rate lias been average and the death-rate above average (on account of fever 
and endemic plague and cholera), the survival rate (2*7) being the lowest in the 

{ irovince. Although the district is unhealthy and misses few epidemics, the very 
ow survival rate for the past favourable decade suggests a large understatement 
of the excess of births over deaths. 

Immigrants have decreased from 3'8 to 3*1 per cent, of the population, 
the actual numbers having declined by 17*0 per cent. According to tho vital 
statistics there would appear to be a gain on the balance of migration of 1,000 
persons in the decade but the record espeeir Uy in respect of births is evidently 
very incomplete and allowing for this the district has probably lost at least 
40,000 on the balance of migration during the decade, though emigration, which 
is mostly to Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Bengal, declined towards the end of 
the decade on account of trade depression. 

The district density is below the divisional average both including and 
excluding towns. The population is spread fairly evenly over tho tahsils, though 
the density is lower in tahsil Deogaon on account of its large barren areas which 
include usar plains, swamps, and jhils, and higher in tahsil hiizamabad on 
account of its high urban population and greater fertility. 


To sum up, the increase in the population of this natural division in the 
past decade has been sLightly below the average of the province, and the popula¬ 
tion now stands only 1*6 per cent, higher than it did 50 yea re ago, chi oily as a 
result of the famine of 1896-7, the ravages of plague and influenza, and losses 
by emigration. 

The increases of the past decade are chiefly to be found in the southern 
and eastern tahsils of the division. 

The birth-rate has been markedly below the provincial average and the 
death-rate has been average, the resulting survival rate (4*9) being the lowest 
of any division hi the province. But the vital statistics are very unreliable in 
this most c onge sted division, more especially in respect of births which have 
been markedly under-recorded. 

From the recorded vital statistics the division would appear to have 
gained 57,000 persons on the balance of migration in the decade, but this is very 
far from the truth. Immigrants have slightly increased and emigrants have 
probably declined to some extent since 1921, but the division as a whole has, 
if anything, lost on the balance in the decade, and of course the total emigrants 
in 1931 outnumbered the immigrants by more than two to one. 

The divisional density is by far tho highest of any natural division in the 
province, both including and excluding the urban areas, the highest densities 
figuring in tho south-western areas. 

$8. In paragraph 23 supra reference lias been made to certain factors 
which affect density, and now it will be convenient to discuss a few of these in 
the light of the past decade. 


The effect of 
certain factors 
on density in 
the past decade , 
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(/) &0Ctoj 
cvndit ions. 


(2) Physical, 
(a) Fertility 
and rainfall. 


{&) Density 
and the gross 
cultivated area. 
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the effects of social conditions, A study of 
Subsidiary Table I to Chapter XII will reveal 
that the lower castes are multiplying at a 
greater rate than the higher castes, in spite of 
the lower standard of living enjoyed by the 
former and their consequent greater exposure 
to the ravages of disease. The figures for 
selected castes are shown hi the margin. 
Since 1901 the higher castes have actually 
lost hi numbers, whereas most ol the lower 
castes show increases. (The returns of Bkangis 
at various censuses have been vitiated by the 
inclusion of different castes and sub-castes 
under this appellation and by variations in 
the manner in which they have returned them¬ 
selves from time to time. Their figures have 
therefore been omitted.) 

Li all countries of the world the same process is going on, the lower 
classes multiplying at a greater rate than the upper classes. The figures of the 
1931 census in England and Wales disclose that the birth-rate has fallen by 
16 3 per cent, as compared with the previous decade, in spite of the fact that 
marriage rates were well maintained particularly at the younger and more 
reproductive ages. The birth-rate of the upper and upper middle classes is 119 
per inillc, while for shilled workmen it is 153 and for unskilled workmen 213, 
It means that in England and Wales those who contribute the best to the race 
are contributing far less than their share of offspring. The same is true of all 
other countries including India. Persons of higher caste and society who possess 
relatively more education and wealth, and enjoy a better standard of Jiving, are 
mu I tiply ing at a low rate. Th ose of lo wer castes witl i litt 1c or nob teracy , meagre 
means and a Jew standard of living are multiplying at a higher rate. The latter 
exist to a proportionally larger extent in the east of the province, and account 
for the high density there in spite of l he ravages of disease. Prohibition of 
widow remarriage, wholesale condemnation of illegitimate offspring followed by 
nn mediate social ostracism, enforced celibacy in many high castes due to a 
paucity of girl k marriage with whom is permitted by the prevalence of hyper- 
gamy, and the increasing adoption of contraceptive methods amongst the 
educated higher castes, all contribute to their low birth-rates, Further the 
fortuity of the higher castes is lower than that of the other castes on account of 
t he low standard of positive health among the former. On the otkir hand the 
prevalence of widow remarriage, admission of illegitimate offspring within the 
caste fold on payment of small penalties to the caste panchayat, iimuranee of 
the methods of birth-control, and the existence of polygamy, art/characteristic 
ot the lower castes and result in their increasing at a greater rate than the 
higher castes. 

Concerning the theory that fertility of the soil and rainfall affect 
the density, I have nothing to remark. It is ’self-evident that where the nro- 
duec of the land is greater where the soil is fertile and irrigation either 
natural or artificiaf is sufficient) the land will support a denser population Ft 
is only when all the fertile land is taken up and still gives insufficient sustenance 
f vtil popuktion that some would-be cultivators wiU proceed to tracts less 

The most Interesting correlation referred to by Mr. Blunt is that between 
density and the gross cultivated area, and the question whether dons it v is 
determined by the gross cultivated area or the latter by the former sivotits 
of the familiar controversy as to which came first, the hen or the ecu T sw,. 
Mr. Edye’s view that, under the conditions which now prevail in thw umvincA 
the gross cultivated area is determined by the density. It is a fact which T 
think no one will dispute, that there is very little cult arable land in this turn- 
mce which is not cultivated or at any rate included in some-one’q hcM\ nrr 
Migration for the purpose of breaking up new land within the province is thus 
highly improbable (unless some unforeseen revolution takes place in the methods 
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of agriculture). Industrial development is still so tardy that it does not account 
for very .striking changes in density. Another fact that I think will be allowed 
to pass unchallenged, is that no cultivator stops to think whether ho can 
afford to increase his family. He accepts all the arrow's that am sent to fill 
his quiver. If no epidemics intervene, as in the last decade, his family grows 
and be has to find extra means for their support. We have seen that he does 
not, as a rule, wish to migrate and leave his holding, and so ho has either to 
increase his holding (a difficult matter in most villages) grow more paying crops 
(again a difficult matter as a rule) or Increase Ms double-cropped area. It is 
thus evident that under these conditions the increase in tho population (which 
means increase in density) is the cause of increasing the gross cultivated area, 
and the reverse is not the case, for the cultivator will not have any more child¬ 
ren because he is better off by reason of cultivating a larger gross area. As 
Mr. Edyc remarked, a point must sooner or later be reached at which the means 
of support derivable from agriculture cannot be expanded further, and if mean¬ 
while other moans of support have not been developed, density will then be 
determined by agricultural conditions, but this point is not yet in sight. In 
this connexion the following figures are of interest, taken from Subsidiary 
Table I at the ond of this chapter. East Sat pure a and Himalaya West have 
boon omitted as both are hilly and afforested areas and their figures in Subsidiary 
Table I ore largely estimated. 
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Before wo draw any conclusions from the figures some correction must be 
applied for the fact that the eulturable area includes a vast amount of what is 
not really eulturable at all under present conditions. Eor instance, it includes 
threshing-floor.*, well-runs and village paths; again in Bundelkhand (Central 
India Plateau) it includes large areas overgrown with a weed known as kam, 
which have to bo left barren for a number of yeara until the wood dies of its own 
aecord ; in Sub-Himalaya, West a large proportion of the so-called eulturable 
waste lies in tracts which aro extremely unhealthy and so cultivation impossible. 
Mr. Blunt estimated only 5 per cent, of the recorded eulturable waste as really 
eulturable and I agree with this. 

Adjusting tho figures for this and adding the double-cropped area to tho 
net cultivated area to get the gross cultivated area, the following figures 
emerge:— 
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The first point of note is the close correlation between the gross cultivated 
area and the density. The order in point of the former is the some as in point 
of the latter with two exceptions, Sub-Himalaya, East changes place with 
Indo-Gangetic Plain East, and Sub-Himalaya, West with Indo* Gangetic Plain, 
West. In each caso the average density figure of the sub-montane division is 
low on account of the inclusion of forest areas, though the actual density in the 
major portion of each of the sub-montane divisions is not loss than the average 
of the corresponding Gangetic Plain division. Another factor which contributes 
to these interchanges is the fact that communications are not so good in the sub¬ 
montane divisions as in the Gangetic Plain so the price that crops fetch is 
correspondingly lower than in the Gangetic Plain and a larger gross area has to 
be cultivated to ensure the same return. 

Possible The second notable point is that the serial order figures of the percentage 

extension of of culturable land left uncultivated closely follow the density serials, showing 
cultivated area, that the density has determined not only the gross cultivated area but also the 
net cultivated, area. 

Lastly, the figures in the columns 6, S and 9 show how far it is still possible 
for any future increase in density to be provided for by expansion of cultivation. 
Since 1911 here has been a general reduction in the land available for 
fresh cultivation, but even in Sub-Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East the limit has not yet been readied, "though in these divisions it would 
appear that if the population continues to multiply at the present rate the time 
is not far distant when no extension of the cultivated area will bo possible to 
provide for them. Even as it is we see that a large volume of emigration takes 
place from these divisions owing to the pressure on the soil. As the population 
multiplies the cultivator will either have to supplement his income by more 
extensive double-cropping (this of course is limited by the capacity of the soil) 
by growing more paying crops, by employing his spare time in some subsidiary 
occupation, or else the pressure on the soil will have to lie relieved by heavier 
emigration. The question of subsidiary sources of income is a most important 
one. Already many cultivators and their family members do augment the 
family income in this way. The matter is dealt with in Chapter V.TII, 

fr) Density The last correlation is that between density and crops. Here again I main- 

and crops. tain that density exercises a considerable influence on the proportion of the 
more paying crops that are sown, and not the converse. The ordinary cultivator 
looks to the kharif or autumn crops to provide him with food, and to the 
rabi or spring crops to provide him with money to pay his rent and debts, to 
marry his children and obtain the other necessaries‘of life. The larger his 
family the more margin of profit must he secure from his holding to support 
them, and hence he must grow a larger area of the more paying crops. The 
more paying crops are (i) rice, (ii) wheat and barley, and fiii) 'certain other 
crops such as oil-seeds, sugarcane, maize, cotton, opium, tobacco and vegetables. 
The percentages of these (excluding vegetables, figures for which are 
nt t available, but which in any case w'ould not affect the figures to any appre¬ 
ciable extent) to the gross cultivated area are shown below':— 


NelE ural division. 

Dmflity wj 
fiqiurt mile 
in rural 
arra_ 

TVt™mlage of th* nr™ under valuable, crop# to Hie 
ffTMa culttvn£od area. 


wheat 

and 

barky. 

1 Other 
mltmiik' 
crop*. 

Total, 

Sub-Himalaya* West * # ,, (1 

374 

20 9 

29) 

15-*0 

6 5*Q 

Indo-CSan^ t tc Ptfib, W«t 

459 

43 

31 5 

15 4 

51 2 

lEfida-Ctafygatiti Plain, Central 

5M 

19* \ 

25 5 

5 9 

50‘5 

tVtfiEjai tfdia Plateau + , ,, „ 

m 

rr 

2CM 

12 0 

36* t 

ftuh-HimuJayEi) Emit rt „ 

624 

344 

224 

14 4 

71 2 

tic plain, Eaat 

m 

24 7 

244 

0-3 

5S 4 
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It is true that the order according to tho percentage of valuable crops 
grown does not coincide with tbc order of density; but there are other factors 
which affect tho portion. It Is clear that the level of rentals and level 
of prices prevailing in the locality, the yield per acie dependent on the ferti¬ 
lity of the soil, the presence of markets and existence of transport facilities are 
some of tho important factors which determine the margin of profit to a cultivator 
and these vary from place to place. t For instance, the value of tho produce of 
a cultivator in Sub-Himalaya West, which abounds in forests and has rela¬ 
tively less facilities for the transport and marketing of pioduce, must bo lower 
than that of a cultivator in Indo-Gangetic Plain West, which has better com¬ 
munications and markets and more fertile soil. In the same way the value 
of the produoe of a cultivator in Sub-Himalaya, East, would not be so great 
as that of a cultivator in Lido-Gauge tic Plain, East, (The rent level no doubt 
takes this into account to some extent.} For this reason it would be incorrect 
to inler that tracts with a higher percentage under the more valuable crops 
are ipso facto better off economically than others with a lowoi percentage, but 
it is nevertheless noteworthy that the more densely populated divisions of 
Sub-Himalaya, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, East show larger proportions 
of the more valuable crops than the western divisions. 

Sub-Himalaya, West is a special case, for the density of the ordinary rural 
areas Is far greater than the density shown in this table as tho division 
includes such large areas of jungle. The tabailiviso density figures, shown for 
this natural division in paragraph 67 supra, reveal densities in thoso tahnils 
which include no jungle, often exceeding 500 and 600 persons to tho square 
mile. 

A good deal has been done in tho past decade to improve the outturn 
of the paying crops, but it is not very probable that substantial provision for a 
rapidly increasing population will be available from either an increased yield 
or from change* in cropping. Unless therefore agriculturists oan secure a 
substantial addition to their incomes from some forms of cottage industries, 
any further large increase in population would normally have to be met by 
increased emigration. With trade and industry depressed as at present the 
possibilities of a large increase in emigration scorn remote, so that a further big 
increase in population will undoubtedly lead to a reduction oven hi the present 
low standard of living among tho masses. Under such circumstances the 
possibility of a further largo increase in tho population must be viewed with 
alarm, and therefore it would seem most desirable that the people should he 
educated as soon as possible in tho use of contraceptive methods. This can be 
done through tho Public Health Department, Co-operative Societies and other 
social bodies, and is quite as important as all the present medical and social 
activities of Government and private endeavour. 

71. Certain conclusions that are arrived at in Chapter TV—Ago, may be Collusions 
briefly summarized here, as they have a very material bearing on the future as to future 
movements of the population- An examination of the age distribution of the mcrantn f*. 
population at the beginning and end of tho Last decade shows that tho 
birth-rate should continue to increase till about 1939. then diminish for 
a few years after which a rapid rise should occur. But at the same time 
it la to bo noted that the present age distribution, having such a large 
proportion of people at tho exposed age-periods, viz. :—childhood in the case 
of both males and females, and at the reproductive period 10—40 in the case 
of females, is more, so to speak, vulnerable now that it has been for over 30 
yearn, so that epidemics, if they do secure a hold, are likely to prove very 
fatal. 

Further, as between the two largo religious communities of this province, 
the more rapid increase in tho ^fuslim than tho Hindu population, so noticeable 
in tho past decade, is likely to continuo into the next decade and to bo accelerat¬ 
ed still further in the decode after that. Although tho future birth-rate will 
naturally play an important part in deciding whether the population enumera¬ 
ted in 194L will be larger than that enumerated in 1931, a still more important 
factor will bo the future death-rato. Given the immunity from epidemics 
enjoyed, in the last decade a still larger increase should be found at next census, 
but a recurrence of such low death-rates throughout a whole decade can 


Definition 

house. 


Persons per 
house olid 
limizeg per 
• quart »tife. 
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scarcely bo Loped for. To a less extent emigration will affect the population 
iigure at nest census, end the volume of emigration will depend on the survival 
mte and the comparative attractions of agriculture and industry wiiliin this 
province, and industry and service outside the pro vine©. These then are the 
factory that Mill determine the size of the population to be enumerated bv 
my successor, but tho governing factor will undoubtedly bo the death-rate. 

Part VII, —Houses and Families. 

72. Imperial Table I includes statistics of the number of houses in the 
j'TAmco and Jq each district and state within tho province. Tahsilwiae 
figures will be found m Provincial Table I, and village wise figures are embodied 
in tho \ lUagp Directories. The definition of a house for the purposes of this 
census was the same us in 1911 and 1921, and ran ns follows : — 

A “house' for census purposes is tho dwelling place of a single common- 
sal fanuly which uses the same chulha, whether It bo a building, or part of a 
buddjng, or a temporary shelter. For the purposes of the General Village 
.iter, the patwaris should be ordered to count each family which 
from one and the same chvtha" (eii chulha ka pakha Ishaie ham). 

«4 J 5 rs^lin& * 2 ^ L h r*f biit *> 

"****• h "° ™ «“ *iT sstjx h* 

L;^ do (lut n, tel .4 ^ ■«.' SX „ U» .X&SfflSy " JSSSl^SS 

b, tr m ““ ° r ’ u U '° f r0Mna *• • ***** nr HmS ft Md 

«hr,u!fl bg in Abed na a hji«X boneef f - uto P- an?l arlli Anglu-lodsusv. neb Untmtit is a mr of amniai* qanrtm 
W In QcmjJ,o Into* (Mich tmttrxnl will likewise form a &“prtratfl hfiusp. 

This definition is based on an idea which is familiar to the popular mind 
and is now thoroughly understood. It is clear that it describes what a 

»j^:=s33ssb; 33SS£ £e 

ttoftssttisisr — •—kSkss 

73. The total number of houses in the British territn^r n * „ 

is 10,142,209 which gives 4-8 persons per house and 95 houses per sqimro°mLk 
1 ho correspond:ns; figures for each district in th*> ^ lL EQ, “ e * 

im T given u,W.idi.r> TaUo TO* 5.* tlSMSt 
ti(*n of a house in the censuses of 188 J —1901 was somewhat diff," ™ + # 
used since. Sepa: ate families who lived in one structural ho^JeZd uS 
Himo entrance were then considered as one house Tins ■ u- f he 

number of persons per house. The figures VZyJT1 m - 93 T a" hfZ 
over m every way comparable. It will be noticed that t he size of 
uniform tlmoughout the natural divisions and districts with theexoS of Z 7 
Himalaya, hast and Tndo-Gangetic Plain, East where it rises t?B -2 ^§? b ' 
tluit part Of the greater density in there divisions is due to the fact £ !? g 
average family it larger here than in the rest of the province tlj ® 

natural divisions arranged according to the average number of houmZr ^ ° f 
mile corresponds exactly ivith their order according to denatv 7®^^ 

ami T 4X ” 1911 

it is unlikely to bo so high as m 1921. It thus appe-ws thnt?L° f but 

hgui c for this province was very close to that of^glaiS and' Sfe^i 911 J he 
been since a tendency to smafler families in the htiw <>!,* : thea has 

families in this province, atter Coui itry and to larger 
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The marginal table compares the variations in population and size of 


Neiuru] diviuon. 


UoiDtd Pwvlium iBrUi^h 
Tarrftffi). 

Himalaya, Wc*i 
StilH^liriHfclamp Vr'fr-l 

Lado+jaagetio Plain, West 
Jnd'j-CS iui^iic I'Jani, Gab- 
tmJ. 

Central India rjaloau 
East. Saipuras 
fiuh«Hi]iiiu*ya, V^st 
Ibdfl'Gftr^tic: j*Jutm E*n 


Unfortunately the value of these figures is considerably reduced as many 
empty structural houses were in some districts included in the figures of last 
census (seo page 20, Administrative Report Volume, L921). This has resulted 
in a very material decrease in the number of houses in some districts at this 
census with a consequent fictitious increase in the average size of family. e.g„ 
Unao is reduced from 227,DIB houses to IBS,211, aud Bareilly from 264,239 to 
232,011 - Tiiis has affected the figures of the natural divisions, which is especially 
noticeable in the case of Sub-Himalaya, West. The error is proportionally 
larger the smaller the area concerned. From the figures of British territory 
as a whole, allowing for the above factor, we may say that between 1011 and 
1921 about one-third of the decrease in population was due to the decrease in 
size of the average family and two-thirds to the disappearance of complete 
families as a result of disease especially the influenza epidemic. Between 1921 
and 1931 we may say that at least half the increase in population was due to the 
increase in the size of the average family and the remainder due to the increase 
in the number of families. The latter is due partly to the growth oi the habit 
of labour migrating to towns in search of employment and leaving their families 
at homo, and partly to the continued break up of the joint family system. My 
predecessor * came to the conclusion that owing to the rise in the cost ol living 
the break up had been checked. It may now' safely bo said that the process 
has been resumed, due no doubt to the’ favourable agricultural conditions of 
most of the last decade. 

As the figures are not particularly reliable any further discussion of them 
would not be profitable. 


1921 

— 31. 

1911—21. 

Ptfccn- 

varimttim 

; u p^pn- 
LUron. 

iVi^acn- 

vnii>L-Dfi 

tn ji^t- 
loila JK1 
tana sly* 

fVotfii- 

ingc 

Wl# 

n popu 
iatiotu 

1 

.■'.inatim- 
in p.r- 

iOMJMlt 

+ 6-7 

+4 "4 

—31 

-13 

+a-o 

+3-4 

—1 9 

—3 3 

+ T6 

+B 3 

—6 9 

-5'6 

+6-7 

+5 1 

—5-6 

—2 2 

+51 

+4'6 


-2 7 

+ 8-7 

+4 9 

—^6 "5 

+0”2 

+89 

+3 0 

— o-i 

—1 1 

+8 i 

+ 1-2 

+3 2 

+ 10 

+60 

+4 2 

> 

+0"5 

1 

+41 


average family between 1911 
aud 1921, aud 1921 and 1931. 
The use of these figures is to 
enable the increase in popula¬ 
tion to be apportioned between 
the increase in size of families 
and the increase in the number 
of families. 
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Jio CHAPTER I. DISTRIBUTION AND HOTfiJTENT OF THE POPULATION. 
Sl BSrDLLBy Table L— Density, water supply and crops. 
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10 

H 

33 

13 


Privjiieds 
t British Tcrrlidrf), 

efmvfayai Wt* 

l^hm Dm] 

Nttini Tn] 

A fninni 
GdrhwaJ 

Suh-Hirmtiaga, \\'c*i 

■>lhlUj!m ',tL F 

1 Borejliy' ' 

Elinor 
Pimhit 
Khcri 

Phi in k 

MtfsnfliUTifl|ftr „ # 
Bidiind.i^r 

— , Alignrh 
H Hutbi 
15 Agm, 

\6 ~ ' 

J7 
13 

19 

20 

21 

22 


5 , j + 

Miunpuri 
EtaR „ 

Budagin 

^fomdnbftd 
Sha hjahiuipLir 
FamfckhftLjMi 
Eta wall 

IwfaGanpKr Pitin 

n&wtiwrtl 


Centmi. 
Gawnpora 
^’otetipur 
Aiy^tnd 
Lncktitiw 
Unaci 

Rao BareLs 
■Sitaptir 
Hmdoi 
Ffubtd 
Su!hiD]Hir 
^rtab^rii 
Bata Bimki 
C^raf /ndiri Pkdca 
43ianii 
J&laun 
Hacni^hur 
J3fu~ nLn 

&***■ SatpvrvM 
Mjras pur 

Gorakhpur 

Bajjtj 

| Ckmda 

Eklimidt t 

IndaGttvQclic Phiti, 
Eatt, 

&*mnrm 

Jftiinpur 
Gkaapur 
RnMi n 
Azaingnrk 


Mean dcMWitj 
per eqnaT* 
mile in mi 
{Di-unity of 
rural por¬ 
tion tin] v 

giypfi in 
br&dkatd. 
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4*6 m) 

109 f lot) 
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214 (MS) 
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275 (246) 

206 ((89) 

218 (204) 

ISO (762) 

ISO (162) 

651 (624) 

787 (755) 

737 ( 725) 

555 (533) 

43/ (4J1) 
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930 (742) 
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742 (682) 

710 (676) 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Distribution of the population classified according to density. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP THE POPULATION, 

Subsidiary Table III ,—Variation in relation to density since 1881. 


PoiWitaj^ of variation of population 
(uionawo+ + —). 


DLat net and natural division. 


United Pruilncos 
BHiiih lerrllj-ry 

ifimitfopn, TFert 

J. Bfthm t>un .. 

2* NaimlW .* 

3, Almira 

4, Garhwa) 

Wt* + . 

5, SnJ uirnnpur 
6 Bw% 

7 + Biinor 
S, mbhit 
9. Khfiri 

indrOtmy^K Pfoin, W**i 
!0i T MEi»(TBma^r 
|l, Metmifc 
12- l^iliimklinhF 

13, Aligarh 

14, Muftrn c * 

15, Aifm _ .. 

3 6, Mftmpuri 
17- Etfth 

Iflr Burlnim .. * 

19. Moradnhad ... 

20. -SluiJjjnFmbpur 
2U Fnmikhj&ImjJ . .. 

22, Etowah 


I 1921 t* 
1931. 

1911 to 
1921. 

1901 to 
I91E. 

1891 k 
1901. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

+6 7 

—31 

—J 0 

+ 17 

+6 7 

—3 1 

—1 + 

+17 

+8 0 

—/ m 9 

+ 10-8 

+2 6 

+8'5 

+3 6 

+ 15 3 

+60 

+0 + ! 

—14- 4 

—0 2 

— 12 0 

+ J0-0 

+0’9 

+ 35-9 

+n -a 

+ 100 

+ 12 

+ IS "7 

+5*4 

+ 7 6 

—6-9 

+10 

+1-6 

+ 11-4 

—50 

—5'6 

+ 4'4 

4 5 '8 

—7 4 

+0 4 

+ 4 7 

+ 128 

S-2 

1 +3 3 

—1 8 

+4-0 

—II 5 

+3 + 7 

—*3'Q 

+3 4 

-4* 

+6’0 

+0 r 2 

+ 6-7 


—^'9 

+ 10-0 

+ 12 7 

—J ’6 

—7’8 , 

+ |3 5 

+6 9 

—0 3 , 

—1 '4 

+ 107 

+6 r 6 

—5'0 

—t '3 

+19’8 

+10 r 4 

—B’9 

—2 a 9 , 

+15 r F 

+ 79 

-5? 

—14 0 

+ 7'0 

+t1'4 

—9T5 ; 

—3'6 

+5’7 

+0 2 

^-6 2 

—3*3 

+8'8 

+3 t 7 

M’8 

+0-9 

+231 

+3 '6 

-7 5 | 

+27 

+ I0'8 

+ 71 


+ 59 

+ 11 

+5 7 

-II 2 

+2-5 

+ 0'5 

+ 4 r 5 

—4 "8 

—a a 

+7-8 


LBSJ t « 
1891- 


Indo-Otwytiic Plain* 
Cm t rwi 

23- Cawnpofo , * 

24- Falchpnr 

25. Attiil-uiljiul *, 

26 . Lucknow 

27. Unao 
2S. Kao Bfcrcli 

29. SEtapur 

30. HnnlciL 

31. Tftabmd 
32- Sustftn pur 

33. Pnrtal^arh ,. 

34. Bora Eonki .. 

(J&iiml ImiU F£iteau 

35. -Him vu 
36- Jttlftun 
37. Hlinairpnr 
33, Banda 

JEaM Svipum* 

39, Mirapiir 

Siih-Ilitmlaya, East 

40. Ckirakhpur 
4J. Boat! 

4Z frond* 

43. B&frraicfr 

Inda-Gangeik PLrin, Ea*i 

44. Bertas 

45. Jiumpur 

46. (iluuipur 

47. mu* 

48. Aimngarh 

Sfita 

49# TVbri-OarhwflJ (3 uda]a^ 

50* Rarapur (Suh^ Himalaya, 
Wo*t). 

5L Bojmmi {EaatSalpTirasJ 


+ 5-1 

+ 5'5 
+56 
+6’2 
+8'7 
4 -4 5 
+40 
+ 71 
+4'G 
+ 2 8 
+4*7 
+ 6'Q 
+3'3 

+87 

1 +13-B 

+ 51 

+ 8'0 
+t'4 

+89 

+8^9 


+8 1 

+n 

+7-8 
+ 7 0 
+6:7 

+ 60 
+6'& 
+70 
+ 5-6 
+9-9 
+2-B 

+6 m 3 

+9B 

+ 2-6 

+H 


+0-6 
-3-6 
—4 “3 
—5-2 
—JO* I 
—7'9 
—4 r 3 
—3’3 
+J -5 
—4 '3 
—5 0 
—50 

—6 5 

—10-9 
+ 0-2 
-3-4 
—6-7 

^■1 

—0*1 

+3*2 
+21 
+ 5 2 
+4 r 3 
+ 17 


—58 

^3? 

—9’3 
— I "4 
— 1 r 6 
—3 -6 
—6'7 
—I 6 
—3-1 
+ 2-6 
-5 8 
—3 3 
— I '4 
—-8 1 


+ 109 

+ P2 

+ 4-1 
—\ '8 
—3 8 
+2 3 
+2 4 
-07 
+9 3 
—I 8 
+07 
+ 07 
+07 


+ 67 

+ 6 2 

+134 
+ 369 
+57 
+ 157 
+ 13 0 

+S-2 
+ 2-2 
+ 1 '0 
+ 107 
+ 7-4 
+8-6 

+1-5 
+ r 9 
+ 6-0 
+27 
+2 2 
+62 
+3*0 
—4'9 
—7'2 
+21 
+21 
+ 6-9 
—5 '4 
+07 

+ S'S 

+ 2 4 
+2 + 3 
+51 
+ 11 I 
+ 61 
+8'9 
+ 127 
+ i27 
+ 12 “6 
+ 123 
+ 7'5 


Not 

ISS+ I E93I 
193L 


+ 10-6 I 442 
+ 10-6 ! 458 


1921 


+36 6 I 
+60 5 
—20 7 r 
+ 66‘0 
+54-6 

+J7 j 
+6-5 
+4’0 , 

+15-a I 
—0 r 61 
+ 13 5 

+ W 2 
+ 18 2 [ 
4 23 3 
+23 0 
+ 147 
—0-5 
+7% 

4 

+13 h 8 
+ 114 ' 
+ 117 
+3 '5 
-14 
+ 3"3 i 


709 

194 

ICS 

rce 

95 

4& 

+69 

619 

466 

333 

3J3 

*42 

54f 
699 
595 
602 
461 
567 
448 
501 
503 
561 
5 FI 
534 
442 


+ 6 7 I 555 


+26 i 
+ 0 7 
+ 1-2 
+ 13 J 0 
—4'8 
+2 3 
+21 8 
+ 147 
+ 11-4 
+9 7 


+o-£ 
+ 16 
—0-1 
—0-9 
— 17 
+2'4 


+5 8 
—34’6 
+ J-4 


+ 10+ 
+ 17 
+ 16 
+4-1 

—J 0 
—VO 

+3 5 
+ 8-9 
—0 9 
+ 06 
—0'3 

—5 '5 
+ ij 

—39 
-+1 
— U3 
—3 6 


+27 

+ 119 
-0 + 
—It) 


, + 4 ‘3 

■ +10*1 

+36 

—-3 r 4 

+2 2 

^0 2 

~9’8 

+ 9- 4 

+ 105 

+08 

—5’2 

+ 1 '9 

— 10*7 

+ J 2 
+ 1-0 

—62 

—10-6 

—6'0 

M —6 S 


—4-3 

—6'8 

-0-6 

MJ-3 

+03 

+ 132 

1 +31 0 

—J m 2 

1 +I4 J 5 

+37-2 

+3-4 

+ 9 r 5 

+27 '4 , 

-3S 

+ 148 

+24 0 

! +5 J 

1 +13 J 9 

+ 29 4 , 

—71 

+S2 j 

+ 16 


+3-5 

+ 8+ | 


+4-6 

+2*2 

1 —10 8 

+64 

-8 9 

-0-8 

+ 2 0 

-6 3 

—11-4 

+ 7 + 7 

—3! 

—1-4 

+ 7-3 | 

+9-7 

+ IJ5 

+207 

+74 9 


—J '7 

—14-2 

—6 7 

+8*3 

+9-4 


512 

419 

524 

8E4 

479 

557 

520 

485 

699 

634 

628 

GGd 

2/4 

I9| 

275 

206 

218 

iso 

180 

£51 

787 

737 

555 

431 


F5J 

930 

797 

634 

742 

7E0 


415 

427 

10 J 
179 
102 
98 
86 

■fjf 

440 

642 

413 

320 

308 

508 

480 

654 

558 

545 

427 

500 

+17 

483 

485 

524 

485 

511 

434 

528 

435 
391 
493 
749 
458 
535 
485 
467 

6m 

m 

s:o 

586 

m 

168 

262 

191 

20 $ 


1911 


SO 


428 

441 

m 

172 

119 

93 

85 

441 

462 

693 

480 

361 

323 

539 

4S8 

656 

538 

399 

453 

553 

476 

507 

524 

552 

546 

537 

450 

551 

482 
412 
515 
750 
510 
5fli 
507 

483 
670 
6\2 
624 
617 


203 

84 

521 

450 


166 

166 

502 

721 

m 

518 

404 

no 

m 

145 

m 

675 

691 


J91 

76 

508 


2tt 

m 
26 [ 
202 
220 

m 

166 

SS4 

706 
649 
497 
397 

707 
857 
7*6 
£06 
6S7 
675 

200 

72 

595 


648 

615 

494 

m 

748 
848 
776 
659 
802 
700 

196 

64 

597 

415 


;iuire imkf. 

m im 

1881 

II 12 

13 

132 Hi 

4JG 

WS 433 

412 

93 90 

SO 1 

50, Kl 

121 

19 135 

123 

64 75 

65 

77 73 

62 

W 430 

409 1 

90 470 

459 

<50 €55 

653 

$> 443 

402 

43 360 

335 

05 304 

m 

45 499 

492 

29. 467 

458 

45 £00 

567 

» 457 

1 4B4 ' 

17 536 

524 

26 492 

463 1 

71 1 543 

527 J 

75 455 

479 I 

53 408 

440 

ID i 1 461 

45| 

?l 515 

505 I 

>2 530 

495 I 

12 532 

541 

r B 433 

428 1 

’2 S6S 

521 j 

2 511 

499 J 

81 426; 

416 I 

3 544 

518 1 

0 80 J 

72E 

7 534 

503 1 

1 593 

3+1 1 

3 . 479 , 

427 1 

0 479, 

425 1 

1 706 

628 

3, 628 

5m J 

J 632 

5B7 1 

1 644 

535 1 

1 230 

215 J 

) 139 

!73 f 

1 156 

270 

> 223 

ml 

236 1 

234 I 

1 m 

1ST I 

i 180 

181 I 

563 

497 j 

656 

373 1 

634 , 

578 1 

514 

447 | 

379 

333 1 

«W 

765 I 

890, 

860 i 3 

816 

730 I ! 

739 

ffi : 

BOS , 

792 1 i 

790 

733 I j 

159 

IS5 1 a 

58 

48 

637 

607 | I 

445 

4] J | 3 


in 


den¬ 

sity 

1921- 

I93i. 

14 

27 

29 

8 

15 
0 

10 

9 

31 

49 

37 

53 

13 

10 

34 

61 

45 

37 

57 

34 

67 

J 

EB 

18 

37 

28 

23 

S 


27 
22 
31 

65 

21 

22 

35 

18 

19 

28 
35 

20 

17 

23 

13 

F5 

13 

14 
E4 

49 

€6 

4 

37 

27 


12 
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SubstdiakV Table IV.— Variation in natural population. 




Population ia 1931. 


Population ia 1921- 

Increase 
per edit. 

(IS2J- 

1931) 

in natural 
popular 
tiorn. 

Aotua! 

prjpuin- 

tion. 

Immi¬ 

grants. 

Emi¬ 

grant- 

Natural 
papula- ■ 
t«*l- 

Actual 
poptd dial 

*4 \ 

ii 

M LC 

fCmi 

gmnti 

Natural 

popula¬ 

tion- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

m 

6 

7 

9 

9 

10 

U filled PiMhee$ 

19,614.483 

559.605 

1,559,646 

50,611871 

1—“ 

46.509320 

480,413 

H ■ 

.w m 

+ m 

British Territory 

43,408.763 

632.13! 

1,640,243 

49,416375 

45 P 374.939 

528,601 

1,465,873 

46312*213 

6-7 

Scabcs *. 

1,204070 

92,945 

64,774 

1.197,90 

UHS31 

75.425 

1 i 

* * 



^dTfifl,—-I, On BfEoimt of retrenchment the bihh-pkw reLuras V8V not tabulated by «□ that 0% the pn> 

2^ The iagures /or imm^runti and emigrants far iho United Pminfos in oojumia 3. 4, 7, and 9 nat undly do 
not take into WOOD! migration bcLwtvn British tflfric.iiy JUid the Stills. This migTfttL&n w k kewnvor. tutor t into account in 
the fkrartv for Brilibli territory mid the . _ 

Thfi %ute* for om gmnlB in column 4 un j to WfiiP ritont, nppaixinUite on on* province and fou F e'-q? r « 
pjTiArtd their turn rue far the United Provinces as n whole including t|jo Siatcfl* Tin-so Li yurt w luivo bt^n divided prnpoHioua ry 

between British tairftmy and lht> States, Further* Mruira* (oicluiling Cochin and TiftViiWOre Statcfl) ami Ciocry prepared no 
separate figures for this United PkW.Ut®, In thk CM tlio hgurfa of Hat Census have boon adopted- Use deviations from W 
corral iLzuplw arc, however* oGusiilozod negligible, . 

4, £ho tij^uro ogaiiut British territory in column 7 was imrorroerly shown at East onaufl, and the figure for 

British barritoiy Only are avadabla for column. 9- TlaO Jaipires for the whole* of the United Frovmcra. and for Ihe States have boco 

shown eepamtery tor tho present census au that : hey will bo availfthlo for comparison at next ooiuua. _ 

5* This tabEu omite n vorwsaa emigration which id. any taso m negligible. (Sw Subsidiary' Table IV to Cimpter Hid 
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Subsidiary Table V .—Comparison un'ik vital statistics. 


I 

5 

a 


rbt And o&tmal 
litfisiijn. 


In H2E-19U total 
number of—. 


10 

II 

n 

13 

J4 

15 

16 
17 

IS 

\9 

20 

21 

22 


Unllad frjYinras 
TtrrftOf^). 
Jtfmobpa, WtM 

Dehm Dum „ 5 
Nairn T eX 
A tenorn ,, 

<krfavaJ + * 

Snb-iJimuIitya t liVjrf 

Sibhunuipu r 4 . *. 

Bijnar ,. 

Pilibhit t * 

Khuri 


rBriilsh 


BfrUu, 


lS t 93UM$ 

543J&3 

S5 P «| 

B0.234 

2J2J4S 

ias.no 

l t 699j34£ 

405,939 
440,025 
341.432 
390.437 
323 $62 




Ind& UxniXtic Main, Wud . + ] 4,312,134 


Minflirunyigar 

UcMkrat 

Dutimdiliiib 

ATigorh 

Muttra 

Agra. 

MflijiiiUri 

Utah 

Budfliui 

MoradjiljarJ 

Shalijiklmiipur 

Furntkliabad 

Fourth 


23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
2B 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


35 

36 

37 

38 


39 


40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


l*do-<hmQtHo Ptem, CoUtnl 

Coupon? 

Kat^hpur t . 

Aikhnbu} ,. 

I.ucknaw * „ 

Uaeki * _ 

Bmrli . ] 

Sitnpm 
Hurdoi v 
F>iflbad fi 

^uJ tai ipu r 
Purtabp.rh 

Bara HonJd *„ * 

CnUml India Fluimu 
JWnj 

JflJfiuii ! | * 

Humiipur „ „ [ 

Banda ,, ' 

AW Satpura* *, 

Mirra pu r 

Sub-Himalaya, EaH 
Gorakhpur 

Bjiffti 

1 * * *. 

Genda 

Bahrakh 

ImhhUan&dit Ptam, Fart rm 

IklUfiJ 
JnilUpur 
GJucptxr 
Bailfa 

** ** 

Araraffarl 1 


307.456 
60J.524 
451-003 
440+940 
208.434 
393,860 
225.504 
2ttJ2B 
389,270 
558.037 
372.419 
334.684 
261X375 

3,769,531 

m Di3 
20M50 
438.466 
273,838 
241.903 
234,627 
397.917 
377,621 
356,404 
320,738 
250.056 
330,478 

nsjm 

270,521 

147+676 

187,224 

190,477 

255,523 

25Z323 

2.339,407 

1.026,006 

622,71! 

387,424 

353.266 

1AS&£4$ 

546,120 
324,943 
£4i r 484 
253,895 
484,403 


11<993J48 

340,996 

47.512 

92,993 

145,546 

144,945 

SJ99+525 

302.189 

338,980 

259,097 

158+732 

240,527 

3M6JU 

195,564 

42I.SI6 

340.634 

2^.524 

146.340 

260,183 

mm 

\ 99,047 
302.114 
431.548 
287.202 
235,799 
195,73! 

2^91,645 

r Klf tn-i'Ji 

135,052 
32 L 045 
220.905 
i 89.340 
182.613 
2B2,3r5 
266,409 
295.003 
265,5]4 
186,808 
249.677 

625J06 


206,707 

108.914 

153,503 

156,382 

mm 

193,894 

tMO.775 

628.722 

455.628 

260+579 

265.846 


U94J91 

238.130 

252+405 

216,868 

■194,384 

442,604 


dumber pet cent 

ol actual 
(I) adjusted 
po mi Eat km of 
1921 cl— 


Births. 


5 


35 I 

361 

26-1 
290 
40n 
40'2 

421 

43 3 
43‘4 

46 1 
441 
35 2 

39.6 

38'7 
401 
42'5 
41 ’5 
33 "7 
42'6 

son 

32'5 
39 9 
46-5 
435 
39 9 

35 "5 

316 

son 

309 
31 r 2 
37’8 
29’5 
25 I 

36 5 
34-B 
30‘4 

31 '9 
29 2 
321 

3$+5 

44'6 
36'4 
40 2 

32 ‘4 

35 7 

55*7 

JO-9 

31 4 
32’4 
26 3 

33 2 

31 £ 

36 4 

28n 

30 l 9 

30'fi 

317 


Defttlfcr. 


26.4 

236 

22 “4 
33^6 

27 4 
29 l 9 

322 

32 2 

33 4 
35-0 
36 ‘3 
26 "3 

29 2 

24 6 

28 n 

3L-9 
28 1 
23’6 
28’2 
24'3 

23 0 
31 '0 
360 
33$ 

34 0 
26-7 

24*3 

25 9 
20 r 7 
22-9 
S0’5 
23n 
19 5 

25 9 

24 "6 

25- 2 

26 L 4 
218 

24 2 

30 3 

34 n 
269 
33-0 

26- 6 : 

26 3 

36*8 

20*5 

19 r 2 

23-7 

17-7 

25 0 

2$-6 


30*3 
21 9 
27'7 
23 
29' 


A 


E*eeaM+) 

or detteutney 

M ol 
lurtln over 
deaths. 


Uiem+eW t-rjurthieroese 
{—) of the poputatioB 
of 1331 compared with 
the odjuatod pnpulttioo 

of 192). 


Natural 

population. 


+3,92i,768 

+mm 

+7,979 

—12,759 

+67,202 

+50.165 

+4O0.JA? 

+105.750 
+101,045 J 
+82385) 
+31.705 ! 
+81.435 

+1*67.015 

+ 111*92 
+ 179,703 
+110,369 
+ 142.416 
+ 62,094 
+ 133.677 
+43.690 
+70.781 
+87.156 
+ 126.469 
+85.217 
+43*85 
+64.644 

+877,936 


+49,119 
+66.39B 
+ 117.421 
+52.933 
+52.563 
+52,014, 
+ 115,602 
+ 1II2I2 
+61,401 
+55,224 
+ 63246 
+80,881 

+ 170*9* 

+63*14 

+38.762 

+33.721 

+34.095 

+64,629 

+64,629 

+77 8,632 

+397,284 
+ 167*83 
+ 126*45 
+87,420 

+25GJS4 

+57,990 

+72,538 

+24,616 

+59,511 

+41.599 


+3,WjM 


Actual 
population . 


JiJ tnuwfera ot tuva btttvrcft 1921 and 1?3I 

Bcn “ w * *■ ** 10(2*73 76,407 28*2 21 I +26*66 


r3,mS24 

+120,078 

+18,004 

+411 

+52.964 

+48*99 

+398J9S 

+ 106,449 
+59.504 
+95,101 
+ 17.237 
+31,004 

+86(9,464 

+100*679 
+ 103,194 
+ 701,724 
+ 110,000 
+48.936 
+ 124.161 
+ 1,606 
+30,768 
+34.783 
+85*69 
+ 49.170 
+37*05 
+ 12,473 

+611*0? 

+ 63.5^ 
+36,397 
+87.468 
+63,128 
+36*72 
+37,724 
+ 77*58 
+43,216 
+32*59 
147.372 
+51.103 
+34.116 

+179*98 

+83,914 

+20,583 

+37,366 

+37.735 

+ 64226 

+64,226 

+«2 7M2 

+300,731 
+ 152,796 
+ 102.614 
+71.101 

+313,715 

+64.347 

+80,966 

+43.401 

+82*81 

+42*20 


for Bntki, 
+28,412 
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Subsidiary Table VT.— Variation by lahsiis classified according to density (a) aciual variation. 


Natural Division. 

Period. 

(a) VariatM ill talisih with ft population per squuiti mile at oumnfr'UCCiaieiit of deeftta of-— 

Undof J50- 

150 to 300, 

300 tn 450- 


600 to 750- 

750 

900 to 1,050. 

Ovt 1 1,050. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


*921—7931 

— 71,769 

—57, MS 

— i*J 94.605 

^7 t 3Q0 i m 

-223.152 

+ m f 431 

+ lJT0 y 473 

+ U45J36 


i9i 1—1921 

— 114,077 

+2T9 y 927 

+ .367.7J* 

—$37,$53 

^1,042^62 

— 197835 


—559.779 


>91/1-1911 

— S2 r 30S 

—T7 r 255 

1,440,625 

+MJ73 

—744SJ2S 

+69^/0 


^382^10 

UnElcd Provinces - 










(British TerrE- 

wt—mi 

+ m,7 $4 

4-73.639 

—2,170,293 

i-2J2MJ61 

+ 7,607,24? 

-l t 46l,m 

+ 78,622 

+ 337,734 

tory). 

mi-iwt 


— 659,419 

— 2 S 6 /n$ 

—ij&jn 

+2J94J96 

+/,?//,776 

-f 127,667 

+ 7 24 y W 

1 

LSSl—1931 

+m t w 

—*34,133 

—3,012,562 

+tmss2 

+ 1,687,837 

+ 1,114,907 

+ l p 5J«tfflS 

+ *.366,162 


1921—1931 

+i5,«a 

+ 104.610 

■■ ■■ 







1911—192! 

—215,939 

+248,220 

^61,464 

-■ 






1901—1911 

+ 119.639 


+61,464 ( 

■ K 





Himalaya W* et H 











1891—1901 

+ 1B0J99 

—72,127 

—73.168 , 

* «■ 






tsai —\m 

+877,833 

+254.552 

+73,168 

a ■ 





!; 

mi—103! 

+ 077,760 


» # 

a a 





/• 

192E—1931 

» a 

^—155.173 

+70,893 

+6WE0 

+195,356 


+ 108.485 



1911—3921 

.. 

+ I26J3Q 

—233,549 

+91,204 

—227,492 


—4.518 



: 1901—1911 

■ a 

+12,560 

, +261,269 

-426591 

+202,444 


+318,613 

—325*650 

Sllb'IIilXkHljll'l3 h J 

w«t* 

1891—1901 

—93,209 

+90.831 

—43,207 

+62417 

+23,784 


—298,482 

+325,650 

1 

1881—1891 

+95,205 

—211398 

+ 167,851 i 

+371,028 

—225.812 


+ 12*751 

a a 

1 

l 

mi—193! 

» 9 

—176.656 

+mjs7 

+ 767,05? 

—3I.72Q 


+ OM49 

a ■ 

p 

1921—1931 

* w 

a a 

-799465 

+667.271 

+236,480 

+ 343.556 

“6,314 

+37^36 


1911—1921 

m m 

■ m 

+717,750 

—7E2J57 

—690,250 

-5,027 

—44.403 

—6.503 


1901—1911 


—161,020 

+ 1.385,191 

-um5w ! 

+ 107^14 

—465*^53 

—7.677 

—6,834 

ludi^Gao^Uc ■< 










Plain* West. 

1891—190J 


+7,340 

—2,0! 8.962 

+ 1,626,266 

+ I.049J60 

+ 172,106 

+342,143 

+ IW26 


1881—189! 

„ . 

^8,125 

+238,389 

—3 E 2.353 

+234,078 

+20,552 

+ a 

+5,953 

B 

mi—193! 


—161,809 

—*76,997 

+ 760,857 

+93TJ&2 

+ 4X534 

+283.749 

+ 389J78 


' 1921-1931 


—34,187 

—593,335 

+9*7 336 

+ H3w528 

+ 13.099 

“692,510 

+ 826,760 


1911—1921 

- - 

—10.703 

+818,947 

—768,946 ! 

—501,678 

“4.520 

+692,510 

-450,685 


: 1901—1911 


+3.192 

+50,309 

+500,533 : 

—925,181 

+278.759 

—334*327 

—37.161 

Irkb-Uajigetki 










Plain, Omtral, 

! £91—190! 


—36,755 

+330,614 

+ 287.074 

“452,725 

—316.596 

+334,327 

+16.684 


1881—1891 


-98,277 

—1,4(4,978 

—677,858 | 

+3,072,736 

+25,144 

— 607,493 

+70J.074 

b 

mt —1931 

9 «■ 

— 196,730 

—808.443 

+mjS9 

+ 1.226.660 

-^7.704 

— 607**103 

+ 836.6 72 

P 

1921-1931 

—119.399 

+ 10,503 

+288,494 

** 






1911—1921 

+ 1 10,008 

-84.912 

—167,722 







1901—1911 

—193.078 

+ 126,167 

+168,749 






Central India - 










Fl4t<'D.l|. 

1891—1901 

+41,252 

—247.990 

+ 13,291 

a a 





1 

188 [-1891 

+25,112 

+40,206 

—14426 

... 





L 

1881—Wl 

—1 36.105 


+287,986 

■■ 

■ a 





1921—1931 

+32.167 

+23.232 

+8427 







1911—1921 

— SUI2jS 

+ 1,092 

+6,414 







1901 — 1911 

+20.9*4 

—26352 

-+J086 

... 





East SotpiirBA j 











1891-1901 

j — 20.062 

+332.340 

—391456 

a a 






1881—IB9! 

+ 15,461 

a a 

+9451 

a a 






ml—1931 

+4MW 

+m«2 

—3*2450 



































































CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT Jf THE POPULATION. 

Subsidiary Table YL— Variation by tahsits classified according fa density 

(o) actual variation — (concluded). 


M V«i uitioEi In tali'Ha iritli 4 [.opulntion jier square mill- at ctimrjiEmwmtnt of dtrsdooi — 


Natural Divurftfn. 

Puriori. 

Coder 150. 

150 to 300 

300 to 450- 

450 to 800. 

600 to 750. 

750 to 900, 

900 t« IM 

Over im- 

J 

2 

% 

4 

S 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 


1921—1931 

- 

+ + 

—370JJ9 

+281.102 

—1.077,392 

+ 111.405 

+ 1,682,407 



1911—mi 

+ + 

& ■ 


+786.00? 

—356*710 

+472,366 



& L|2>< JI i rndiuvi i, 

1901—1911 

B fc 

•• 

*H *sn,29\ 

+552.656 

—357,385 

+537,(30 

■ 1 


EW. 

JS91—1901 

1 * 

*■ 

+ J2>4£3 

+27,479 

—50,496 j 

+29,284 

■ -P 



1881—1891 

p > 

—646.423 

+6B5 P ]30 

-325,283 

+218,847 

+899,379 . 

* * 



tm—mi 

* * 

— 636,423 


+‘,321,961 

—1423,136 

+3,049,564 

+ 1432,407 


f 

1921—1931 

■ h 


- 

—703.977 

+308,870 

+390.371 j 

+278,405 

+40,040 

Plain* Euflt . 

1911—1921: 

•H fi 

•• 


—233,441 

+813.268 

—660,704 

■ * 

+ 9SO09 

4901—1911 

B- ■§ 

r 4 


+474,751 

—475.920 

+365,674 

—674352 

+6,735 


1891—1901 

P P 

r « 

■ p 

+211,125 

+1,037,520 

—1346,129 

— 299,366 1 

—22,926 


1881—1891 

m # 

i 

+ A 

B 

- + 

—215.105 

—505,033 

+276,701 

+716*409 

+ 17.954 


mi—mt 

B- 4- 

“ 1 

B* P 

—466,647 

+1,173,711 

—974,087 

-21.096 

+1394H2 
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Subsidiary Table VL — Variation by tohsils classijkd awarding (a demity 

(fr) proportional variation . 





or Latum in 



' nquurO mik 1 

■1 cOiniuCiKeni 

nit <rf dreodo 

of— 



(i) v 

L^kMiu wlLu a papulation pec 

Natural Division. 

Period. 

u,id® 150- 

150 tom 

30QUH50, 

450 to 600. 

600 to 750. 

750 tom 

900 to 1,050, 

1,050 find 
WW. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 


1921—1931 

-^4 "6 

—7 € 

—/2'2 

+J-7 

—2 1 

+2J6 

+ 10S-T 

+91 3 



— h0 ”9 

49 9 

4 ^"7 

-JD 


—5'2 

+98 S 

-29 1 

I 

i 

I 

i9oi—mi 

-^3 0 

2 7 

+ 23 9 

+01 

—1/ 2 

+22 2 

—SI 7 

-144 







(British Terrl- 

*wjv 

1891 - 1901 

+ 0J 

4 2 2 

—24 0 

+ ISS 

+74-2 

—31 8 

+6 2 

+37 2 


1881—1891 

+m? 

— IS'9 

-2 8 

—7'S 

+ J2 9 

+36 2 

+10 6 

+S8 3 


lasi —mi 

+I42 S I 

— i 2 5 

—230 

+9® 

+ IS "9 ! 

+33 0 

+ 131-3 

4IWS 


1921—193) 

+ l'4 

4283 


B B 

■ p 

■ if. 

4 4 

■ Bi 


)9ll—1921 

-163 

+ 1652 

— 100 ”0 

i ■ 

4 4 

§ 4 

4 4 

** 

Himalaya, 

1901—1911 

+9’9 

— 17 e 

i 

* m 

4 4 

4 4 

■ i 


West. 

mi—mi 

+ 17*7 

—28‘3 

— ]M0 

-- 

*- 


4 B 

4 4 


1881-1891 

+610*2 

*■ 

• 

— 

■■ 

-I ■ 

,, 

-■ 


!88i—193J 

+679 6 

• 

±0 0 

+ 4 

** 

B 4 

P 4 

*■ 

, 

1921—1931 


—26'3 

+4-5 

452 

467 4 


+34 "5 

ri 4 


1911 — 1921 


432*9 

—15+ 

+7*3 

— 44 0 


— 1 + 4 

rii ■ 

9nl>>Hima3aja, '! 

1901—1911 

» 4 

+35 

+16-2 

—25-6 

+64-3 

+ B 

• 

—100*0 







West. 

1891 — 190! 

— 100-0 

+23-8 

—2'6 

+3 9 

+B2 

4 B 

—1000 

m 


mi—im 

■ 

—*31 

+ 133 

+30-0 

—43*7 


+4-5 

4 4 


1SS1—1931 

±00 

—2+7 

4 X7-7 

±13 5 


M 4 

447-9 

±00 


1921—1931 

¥ ■ 

# ■ 

—23"6 

411-8 

+ 100 

+ 137-8 

—22 

+ 130 5 


! 1911—3921 

4 I 

-B 4 

+26'9 

—11*3 

—22-5 

-20 

^11-3 

—2*3 

Ictdo-C angelic 

3903—1911 

* ■ 

—300*0 

492 5 

—15-2 

437 

—65-7 

—2"2 

—3-9 









Plain, W«t. 

mi —1901 

... 

448 

—57 6 

429-3 

455-0 

+30'0 

* 

+0-7 


1831—1891 

4 1 

—5 0 

+7 + 3 

-5-3 

4140 

+3*1 


+2-2 


lB3f—1931 

fl B 

—JG0-0 

—7-5-5 

+2 8 

+56-6 

480 

m 

4 146 2 


1921-1931 

■ ■ 

—25 + 

—28 5 

416 9 

44-9 

448 

—100-0 

4194-8 


3911—1921 

!■ ■ 

— 47 

464 8 

—II 5 

— 19-9 

— 1 0 

* 

—&3 5 

Indo-dajugihtpc 1 

1901 — -1911 

*■ 

+1'4 

+4+ 

+B + 

—24 0 

p 

—100-0 

—5 0 

Pliitn > OejUraL 

1891—1901 

■■ 

—14 I 

+37-4 

+4^9 

—10-5 

—100 0 

* 

+1-5 


1881-1891 

B B 

—27’4 

-^16 

—00 4 

+250+ 

48-0 

— 100-0 

+ 109+ 


1881—1931 

i B 

—S4 9 


+$'2 

+700-0 

— M 

—1000 

+201 8 


1923-1931 

— ft 4 

40 6 

+ 378 7 

■p 4 

4 ■ 

¥ 4 

4 m 



1911 — 1921 

+907 

—4 8 

—510 

# 4 

■ 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

Ofltml India i 

1901 — 1911 

-Hjl * 2 

+ 7'7 

+ 105-2 


4 4 

4 4 

4 ■ 

B 4 







Pkitcau. 

3891-1901 

+ 15 0 

—132 

+90 

# # 

a ■ 


4 ■ 

-- 


1831-1891 

+10'1 

+2'2 

-9 0 





4 4 


mi— ms 

—i 54 & 

— ^'5 

+/T7-9 


p #■ 

4 ■ 

■ i 

4 « 


1921—193 J 

413-7 

47-6 

vf4-8 

-• 


i P 


■ ■ 


1911—1921 

—3 3 

+04 

+36 

4 4 




4 4 


1901—1911 

+4-9 

9 

—12 


1 



4 ■ 

East Satpums 1 








1893—1901 

—8 1 3 

* 

—42'6 

V ■ 


4 i 

-■ 

# * 


1881—1891 

46*8 

** 

+ro 

i. 

T 4 


■P 4 

4 4- 


mi—mt 

4 

f 

—00+ 


4 4 

.. 

4 4 

4 4 


# Fill J *-- MlWi i Li. in t -t-i * J . T im.’itlirnjV f 9- j ■ ■ 'j'mi.r'it ii.'i in 
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Subsidiary Table VIL— Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


Average number uf peraDTU pw hmuift. 

Aven^ge number of hovsra per ttpuuc mlto* 

mi . 

1921. 

1991- 

I90L 

]BS[, 

1681- 

1931. 

(921 ■ 

1911, 

1901. 

1891. 

IBS!. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

a : 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

4 J B 

46 

4 6 

5’5 

5*7 

6 4 

95 

93 

92 

31 

77 

65 

46 

44 

4-6 

5*2 

57 

6*4 

24 

23 

22 

ts 

16 

14 

4 7 

4'5 

4’4 

44 

5 3 

44 

4] 

40 

39 

34 

26 

28 

4 5 

43 

47 

4’6 

57 

67 

23 

24 

27 

26 

42 

35 

47 

4*6 

4 J 3 

5 1 

62 

6 8 

24 

22 

20 

(7 

13 

12 

4 6 

44 

4*6 

67 

5 7 

77 

21 

20 

18 

12 

13 

9 

4 'S 

4 4 

44 

70 

56 

SO 

97 

91 

97 

79 

75 

SO 

4 4 

47 

4 3 

4 7 

4-9 

|0’6 

Ml 

107 

306 

97 

91 

41 

4'6 

4 4 

4'4 

7 7 

5’S 

86 

147 

145 

156 

89 

M2 

74 

4 5 

4'i 

47 

4 5 

5 6 

85 

104 

95 

99 

93 

74 

45 

4'5 

4 5 

45 

4’6 

67 

7 0 

74 

62 

79 

74 

58 

47 

47 

4 7 

4'6 I 

5 8 

5’8 

5 8 

67 

65 

67 

53 

53 

48 

4'7 

45 

4'6 

5 7 

5-5 

S 3 

U 5 

114 

m 

96 

81 

68 

4 J 9 

4 5 

4 5 

6'3 


77 

114 

305 

(08 

85 

68 

59 

50 

47 

4’6 

5 9 

5 5 

8*7 

HI 

340 

S40 

MO 

107 

63 

47 

4‘4 

4 B 

6’8 

5 6 

9 6 

127 

128 

(24 

87 

89 

50 

47 

4 ■ J 

4'6 

5 0 

5 9 

87 

129 

(21 

(27 

122 

90 

64 

47 

4 3 

43 

60 

5*5 

7-0 

98 

97 

[05 

88 

90 

59 

4 9 

4 7 

4*5 

4 7 

5 5 

5-9 

its 

(07 

(23 

121 

100 

89 

4‘6 

4 5 

4'6 

47 

5 8 

7*8 | 

93 

99 

(04 

103 

77 

60 

4 6 

4 5 

4-6 

5 0 

67 

7’5 

(08 

105 

(08 

99 

64 

51 

4-4 

3 r 6 

44 

57 

5-6 

87 

1 SI3 

(35 

(18 

(01 

80 

51 

46 

41 

4 5 

60 

5 8 

7-0 

121 

M2 

(22 

83 

89 

64 

4 6 

46 

4‘5 

67 

67 

6 9 

HI 

105 

121 

32 

S3 

70 

4‘6 

46 

4 5 


6’5 

6-8 

115 

(10 

(20 

80 

77 

78 

47 

4 4 

4 8 

67 1 

6-0 

6-8 | 

94 

98 

93 

77 

72 

62 

rs 

43 

" 

S 3 

5 4 

5*4 

122 

m 

120 

109 

105 

99 

4 3 

4 L Q 

47 

5 9 

5 1 

5*9 

U9 

m 

117 

91 

101 1 

84 

46 

4 4 

4*3 

5 0 

57 

57 

92 

89 

96 

85 

35 

80 

46 

4 4 

4 3 

48 

57 

5 1 

(15 

112 

m 

108 

105 

102 

4 t 4 

4 + 2 

4 4 

5 2 

57 

5 3 

(84 

(79 

178 

157 

154 

133 

45 

3'6 

44 

5*3 

5 7 

5 9 

(05 

127 

f(4 

97 

94 

87 

4'4 

47 

4'5 

57 

53 

5-3 

(25 

329 

130 

M3 

(05 

104 

47 

4 7 

47 

57 

67 

63 

110 

304 

[03 

86 

77 

67 

4 S 

4S 

46 

4*8 

60 

67 

101 

97 

104 

98 

79 

64 

47 

47 

4 l 5 

57 

5-2 

5*2 ! 

l 148 

143 

147 

139 

135 

122 

4 5 

4 5 

4 6 

4 9 

47 

4 9 

136 

131 

134 

(29 

120 

113 

4 + 5 

4 4 

4 6 

57 

5*3 

4 "4 

HI 

134 

135 

122 

]20 

135 

4 r 5 

4‘4 

47 

5 3 

5*3 

55 

135 

(35 

133 

130 

122 

107 

4 5 

4-4 

4*3 

50 

ff-J 

67 

47 

■16 

49 

40 

42 

35 

45 

42 

47 

57 

5 3 

6 6 

42 

39 

43 

33 

36 

25 

4’3 

4 6 

4 5 

5-4 

5-6 

67 

53 

56 

53 

50 

47 

45 

4 4 

47 

4 2 

4^9 

5 6 

67 

47 

46 

49 

41 

40 

36 

4*5 

47 

43 

47 

5 0 

5 7 

49 

49 

52 

42 

46 

40 

4-8 

4'6 

4 7 

5-4 

J’6 

64 

33 

36 

44 

2 $ 

40 

34 

4 8 

46 

4 7 

54 

5 6 

67 

38 

36 

44 

38 

40 

34 

5 2 

5-2 

SI 

57 

S -9 

57 

m 

117 

122 

100 

9 S 

65 

5 4 

5*4 

5*3 

5 7 

5-9 

5-8 

145 

135 

m 

m 

110 

98 


5'3 

57 

57 

60 

67 

138 

(30 

126 

117 

10? 

97 

5-0 

4'8 

4 9 

5 4 

5*8 

6-2 

, HO 

(08 

(08 

91 

07 

71 

4'B 

4'i 

47 

57 

5 5 

4 9 

90 

84 

83 

66 

68. 

65 

5*2 

S *$ 

4-8 

5*6 

6-2 

66 

m 

142 

746 

133 

m 

117 

5 m 5 

4 8 

47 

5*9 

6S 

8'0 

116 

186 

185 

(48 

134 

112 

50 

4 6 

4 7 

5*4 

57 

5 9 

159 

160 

158 

144 

143 

132 

6 0 

6'0 

47 

55 

5 9 

67 

106 

100 

(22 

1(9 

125 

1 113 

5'4 

5-0 

47 

1 

6’9 

7 3 

137 

134 

138 

121 

117 

Ml 

50 

47 

.Ji 

5-3 

67 

6-5 

(42 

141 

133 

| 135 

151 

114 


10 
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CHAPTER O — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


1. The previous chapter dealt with the numbers of the people and with 
their distribution in the different pacts and sub-divisions of the province. 
In the present chapter null bo examined the conditions under which, within 
those parts and sub*divisions, the people live. The statistics which bear on 
this subject are set out in Imperial Tallies I, ITT, IV and V. In Table I 
are given separate figures for urban and rural population by districts and 
states. In Table HI the population is divided according to the size of the 
town or village in which it resides, each municipality, cantonment, notified 
area, railway colony or other town, and each revenue village (less any town or 
part thereof that may fall within its boundaries) being treated ns a separate 
unit. In Table IV towns are classified according to the size of their population 
and the figures for the 1931 census are compared with those for previous cen¬ 
suses. It should bo noted that in this table, in order to secure comparisons 
with previous census figures, the figures for cantonments, notified areas and 
railway colonies which are adjacent t-o municipalities have been included with 
those of the municipalities, separate figures being provided as sub heads for 
the areas so included. In Table V the population of municipalities and other 
towns (each as a separate item) is distributed according to religion, the towns 
being arranged territorially. 

" Four subsidiary tables prepared from the Imperial Tables appear at the 
end of this chapter and set forth:— 

Subsidiary Table I. —The distribution of the population between towns 
and villages; 

Subsidiary Table //.—The number per mille of the total population 
and of each main religion who live in towns; 

Subsidiary Table ///.—Towns classified by population with decennial 
variations since 1881, and the percentage of the urban popu¬ 
lation living in towns of each class; 

Subsidiary Table IV. —The population of cities and the percentage 
decennial variations since 1881; the density, the proportion 
of the sexes and of the foreign-bom j 

Subsidiary Table V.—Housing statistics of the municipalities of— 

(а) Lucknow, 

(б) Cawnpore. 

2. In these statistics the whole population is classified as “ rural " or 
« urban ”, and in more detail as living in villages, towns and cities of different 
shies. 

A “ village ” for census purposes was defined as— 

“the area demarcated for revenue purposes as a mama : provided that where 
such a village, or part of a village, forms part of the area of a town, it will 
be included in such town. 

Explanation. —A village includes all the hamlets situated within the 
area of the revenue mattza” 

Here it may be as well to explain that a revenue mauza is the survey and 
settlement village, which is a parcel of ground with definite boundaries which 
may contain on© or more groups of houses or even no houses at all. Unin¬ 
habited villages are not included in the census statistics, though they art' 
entored ui tho preliminary census records and inspected at the final enumera¬ 
tion in case any one should have taken up residence thcicin by the final Census 
night. The disadvantages of basing the census organization on residential 
sites, are, briefly, that it Is impossible to decide which group ot bouses form 
independent villager and which group! are merely parts of other villages, 
and also, that as group of houses appear or disappear between one census and 
another, any reliable comp risen from one census to tho next is impossible, 

A “ town ” was defined as— 

(1) Any area in which United Provinces Act II ot 1916 is in force, t.e., 

any municipality; 

(2) Anv area under sections 337 and 339 of United Provinces Act IT 

of 1916, i.e., any notified area ; 


Introductory. 
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VMttffc# and 
towns, 

Villttgct. 


(3) any area tinder United Provinces Act II of 1914, i.e ., any town 

area ; 

(4) any cantonment ; 

(o) any ether continuous group of houses permanently inhabited by 
not leas than 5,000 persons which having regard to the character 
of the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the 
importance of the place as a centre of trade and its historic 
associations, the Provincial Census Superintendent decided to 
treat as a town. 

h^, BC ^f <tnaii0n L—mere several villages lie so close together that their 
,v, continuous group with a population exceeding 5,000 such group 

mav be treated as a single town under (5) above, 

t m . Zf anatjon 2,— Where one village is broken up into distinct groups of 

the SjS ° f i * hlph contains more than 5,000 inhabitants, then although 
the total population exceeds 5,000 the village is not a town. 

th P *i ^'T^ irro separate groups of houses have been united for 

uu1l-s<5 th, -r, \?+ u 10 motioned above, they will be considered one town, 
pro no in ™l *v TOT1 ^ reason for requiring the statistics to be separate foi each 
g rv!^T cast> ca f h 8*> n P will be considered one town, 
such CTouns Ca,m 0CClirrpd of the separation of 

aboved P h h beWl UDlted for tJie P^^Toses of the Acts mentioned 

A "city” is only a large town. It was defined as— 

f mm W t?f population m 1921 was not less than 100,COO * 

{-) am town which the Local Government declared to be a city for 
T . . census purposes. J 

“"‘T * hc but aim any canton- 

in many™™V‘S'5 «jl«y folome. that may bo adjacent to them, so that 
consists of' Jhanri Mm! ?ii V . 3 collection of census towns, Jhansi City 
Pathak Notified Aren, ipJl1lt ‘ V and Cantonment and the adjacent Garhia 

VI (Birib - place l 'yr t* J a rl!? 1 ^ 63 aT °i "Sf* 1 S\ the Cflse ? { . imperial Tables 
tion) t XITI (Lit^racv hv : tIv ^ aiU j° IV 1 Conc ^ on % religion), X (Oceupa- 
— «d n ^£33i5 &Z ™ (E-peans aid allied 

split np into thpipl'I ?? ra l !r *^ 1 ^ ■ °itlea are for thy purposes of some tables 
for tfaj city as a ivholi *?? in •*“ th ™ «*■»* are shown only 

lowed to continue in order to fi ' ncotlslfl * Gnc 5 r i 13 unfortunate, hut has been al- 

censuses b Imperial Table IV 110 ^^ 1 ° the fi JP ea P revious 
cities. p 16 JV anrt m those tables prepared separately for 

cities, rh ° * ' Irban P ° pnlati011 ” k thesum of the people Uvbg in towns and 

it bcW^pnl^ P«n* Hvbg in villages 

not included in the boundaries: n f ^ * ° f tbe forests an< * iungles which are 
mainly c f ° f f n J r ^ enue mauza ’ Thpse ^ber cowkt 

the places where thev were iimmlSat ^ 'yi^ S not pfniianent residents of 

Sanatorium which is ^ (excluding the Bhawali 

450 towns b the ■UnttrfSSL ” ® T^° ™ Impenal Table I) and 
easy to draw » clar ’ W-.f the States, but it is not 

entire rural area is indoor ^ cm t , ' l I ca ^n between village and town. The 
urban character of some n/'fifn Fullest sense of the word, but the 

it is often hard to decide whMW ” r ^ ^ 1U f s ls !J ot ' al,G ' p '® suspicion, as 
if under the Town Area \et i h i/ parfc,cu1ar collection of houses, oven 
vilte or. *"« “ a .C 

villages or in towns are gregarious bv hjibft 1 It °. vir [f e whether living b 
or urban are huddled tntrLfo™ ■ ^ j n ^. *l ieir houses whether rural 

survival from the tronblmw tiiu^ when'nwn^h *a 7' ^ . k tu idoul)tcdly a 
tion. It is especially noticeable | n the west o^tho* f ° r P r ot^c. 

P-aurim, taken against ^ ^ ^ t ^ 


villages—country towns. 
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prt deccssor, in this connexion, remarked on the fact that in parts of Bundcl- 
khand the oldest village sites will be found at the base of a rocky hill- —a position 
with the advantage of providing a handy refuge foi the villagers, but with almost 
every possible disadvantage in other respects. Tn Oudh I have often noticed 
remnant;} of ancient village sites on raised ground, which have since, owing 
to a greater sense of security, been deserted for new homesteads on the level 
ground near the cultivated area. In the centre and east of the province, which 
has enjoyed, a longer period of security than the west, it is more common to 
find outlying hamlets as well as the main site within the revenue wiawza, so that 
a “census village” here often represents two or more distinct inhabited sites. w 
These hamlets usually consist of the homestead of a landlord or large tenant, 
built for greater convenience in or near his holding, round which cluster the 
houses of his farm servants ; or else of the houses of some despised caste which 
is not suffered to dwell in tho village itself. With the growth in security 
afforded by the British Government the tendency tor tenants to remove their 
houses nearer their cultivation is marked. This saves time, permits of more 
careful and intensive cultivation and facilitates protection of the crops. Tn 
Oudh this movement is particularly noticeable as a reference to recent settle¬ 
ment reports M ill show. Yet even hi these hamlets the houses arc as closely 
packed together as in the main site. Incidentally, these facts should be borne 
in mind when rural and urban densities arc compared, if village densities 
were calculated on the area of the inhabited site or sites, and not on tlint of 
the site plus the village lands, they would generally be greater than that of any 
town. Only in the heart of the larger cities, where two and three- storeyed 
brick houses may be found, are human beings herded together on a scale which 
is not genera! all over the country. In the outskirts of cities and towns as 
in villages, houses are normally made of mud where the local soil will bind, 
and of wattles where it will not. Stone is difficult and expensive to secure in 
moat parts of the province so is not in general use as a building material 
except in the hills, in Bundelkliand and parts of tho Muttra and Agra 
districts ; and outside Himalayan villages double-storeyed houses aro rarely 
to be seen. 

It is evident therefore that though the total population of a revenue 
mouza may be large, if this population lives in numerous small detached 
hamlets dotted over tho area, tho village cannot be regarded as a town. 
Some revenue mauzas are very extensive and the population necessary to 
their cultivation is consequently also large. In such cases, if the original 
site is adhered to and no hamlets spring up, the site may grow so populous 
that in most countries it would bo considered a small town. But in such 
‘villages tho inhabitants have no urban occupations themselves, though 
on account of their size they become convenient centres for itinerant mer¬ 
chants and rural artisans. Hence such a village grows and sanitary precau¬ 
tions becoming essential, it is duly placed under the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act. When tills has been done the site though still in all its essen¬ 
tials a village, is on its way becoming a town. The chief difficulty in classi¬ 
fication lies in determining when such villages cease to be villages and become 
towns. 

Twenty-four such places {with a population of 145,241 or 2*0 per cent, 
of the urban population) have been included as towns at this census. They 
have the entry “Town” against them in column. 4 of Imperial Table IV. 
Of these three have been included for the first time. Fourteen such towns 
which were included at last census have been excluded as they now* have no 
urban characteristics. 

The next dividing line is a clear one. When the non -agricultural popula¬ 
tion grows so large that tho c hmkidati {village watchman) cess becomes 
too small to pay for sufficient watch and ward the area is put under the Town 
Area Act (IE of 1914) anti provision for the increased essential expenditure 
is made by the imposition of a house-tax. As a house-tax is never levied from 
a purely agricultural population its existence is evidence that tho place Is 
more or less urban in character. 

All such places are therefore treated as census towns. The town may 
include parts or the whole of one or more revenue manzas which then become 


Country loans. 
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OTTAPTER IT. — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Cities. 


Normality of 
th& urban 
population. 


absorbed into the town. There are 262 such, town areas at this census (with 
“ of 1,276,743 or 23 0 per cent, of the urban population), nine of 

whirh have come under the Act since last census. Fourteen of these that were 
included at last census havr now boon excluded as they have costed to be under 
the Act and havo no urban characteristics. 

As such a town increases in its non-agricultural population, it may become 
a notified aiea or a municipality; the two differ in degree rather than in kind, 
tor it is only certain provisions of the Municipal Act that apply to a notified 
area. By this time the town has lost all trace of its former connexion with 
its constituent revenue mauxt*. If favourably situated for trade it may grow 
considerably, but as a rule its trade is local and it never loses its agricultural 
t j£ T ?M er A l this census there are 55 notified areas (population 

i ?Jl 43 5 P er ^ nt - of thc Url >an population), and 87 municipalities (popu¬ 

lation 3,486,1 7 3 or 62‘8 per cent, of the urban population). 

There are also 21 cantonments (population 200,620 or 3 (3 per cent of the 

urban population) and ono railway colony (population 4,546). 

i <** ? f , fc . hc S l municipalities, 23 liave been classed as cities (their pepu- 

•MflO 6Qfl C ^ d S ? o that ° f notified areas, etc., is 

f .n i ‘ ??■ ° P rn r i C ^‘ 0 totaI url>an population). The list Hill be 

found m Subsidiary Table TV to this chapter. Jaunpur umuicipaiifcv has been 

Wl f dt C lmi CQT,8 . UB ' The population of this municipality 

i r ° m .fr'V ,TI to 30,473 in 1911. It was retained as a city in 1921 
because this large decrease was thought to liave been the result of a tern- 
porarv exodus from tile city ou account of a severe epidemic of plague* The 

VT0 7^ tho f , al1 to be Permanent. Its population in 1931 
’ , 37,< ? 7 ^ Ownug to its moribund condition, possessing as it does no trade 

zi MSssr jBSt’ th0 "*“•* ‘—S “ 

*• Jta 

tcnirns Tn India the town attracts the trade and not the trade the toW 
Industry, which has produced so many towns in England is still almost & nor/ 
ligible quantity in this province. The cities were mostly built by different 
rulers for political or strategical reasons or to satisfy a passing w hL . 
owe their importance to religion. Yet if other 

trade which was attracted to them has maintained and enlarged them cJm 
pore alone owes its origin to trade. A mere village till 1778, it became a froSr 
cantonment. Hie advent of the railway in 1863 enabled it to become an 
important distributing centre. It is now the largest railway centre of ttal 
province the junction of five line, of the firefc rn^lfcodc.Md consM^ntlv 
lU collecting rind distributing trade is enormous and in addition it has ?>corane 
tho greatest manufacturing centre of the province.! me 

4. Before summarizing the main statistics dealing with the urban am? 
rural population, some endeavour has been made to indicate what the distinn 
tion between urban and rural population amounts to. It is also neoess&Fo- +/ 
estimate how far the distribution of the population between towwJnd 
vdtagM was normal on the night of the final enumeration, Epidemics m-Iv 
disturb this distribution as in 1911. when plague was responsible for a conW 
derable exodus from urhan areas. Tn that year a second census taken in wl 
and July after the epidemic had abated revealed to what extent the noon tat;™ 
of some of the municipalities had been affected, e.g., Mirzapur retumnl' J 
population of 55,304 at the second census as against 32,332 at the c^nei 
proper ; Oawnpore 195,498 against 178,557; Fyzabad 62.446 against 54 ™? 
On the other hand the population of some towns which arc centies of pU^rim- 
age, e g.. Benares, Muttra or Ajodhya (Fyzabad) may be unduly awoUcn at anv 
given time, though large fairs or religions gatherings can usually be avoided 
by & judicious selection of the date for the final enumeration. 

. __ " ■ftAWmlnt pbovio at«i nomimS |x.p«3eit \on an At thf of Uw fliml raunwnmtlon trmnw fmiiir* 

tbe Bern tv* CTmimimnS rk^i Wtsffl fotinrl pn^Mqit P J p ™ lf0tE| 

cM "* * ». cw 


URBAN POPULATION COMPARED WITH THAT OF ENGLAND AND WALES. I2j 


Fortunately at the present census no suck disturbing influences wero 
present and the distribution of the population may safely be regarded as normal. 
I would make one exception to this statement, though the results have a 
negligible effect on the total urban population. In Najibabad municipality 
(district BijnorJ, there is very keen rivalry between the Hindu and Muslim 
communities. The latter preponderate to a slight extent. With a view to 
influencing respective representation on the municipal board each side imported 
large crowds of its own. community from the neighbouring rural areas on 
census night, so that the population of this municipality rose by some 0,000 in 
a night. The preliminary enumeration figure was 22,201 : the final 28.473. The 
sequel was amusing. As each side had striven its utmost the relative positions 
of the rival factions remained exactly as they wore at the preliminary 
enumeration and, in fact, exactly as they have boon for the last thirty 
years, to within a few decimal points. 

Tnis may have happened iu a few other towns, though uowkere on such 
a largo scale; iu fact I heat'd quite recently that in another municipality the 
numbers of one community sent out surreptitiously numerous invitations 
to large dinner-parties on census night, for similar reasons, and in this case the 
extra numbers so secured resulted in this community just managing to wrest 
a seat on the municipal board from thejr opponents. 

The net result ot such activities had, however, a negligible effect on the 
relative urban and rural populations, and as I have said above, the distribution 
at this census may be taken as quite normal. 

5. Out of every thousand persons in this province {either including or 
excluding the states) 112 are “ urban” and 888 arc ‘‘rural In 11)31 the 
corresponding figures for England and Wales* wore BOO “ urban ” and 200 
“rural \ No census figures could bring out more remarkably the contrast 
between the conditions under which people live in India and in Western, 
countries. In England and Wales the criterion for a town (or urban district 
as it is there called) is as here the existence of municipal or -municipal 
institutions, and roughly one-third of the places classed as towns bave a 
population under 5,033. If all towns with a population under 5,000 were ex¬ 
cluded from both, the figures would become United Provinces “ urban ” 100, 
“ rural ” 901); England and Wales (approximately) “ urban 11 775, “ rural ” 
225, an even greater contrast. 

Wnen it is remembered that in the country towns most of the population 
live in what would be classed as rural conditions in the West, and that in the 
larger municipalities an appreciable proportion of the inhabitants also live 
under similar conditions, the relative proportion of urban population judged 
by western standards is far less even than, that given above. 

In the case of municipalities with a population over 20,003 an attempt 
was mad; at this census to differentiate between urban and sub-urban popula¬ 
tion, the latter being defined as tko population living undeT rural conditions, 
usually on the outskirts of the municipality though within its boundaries. 
Toe results arc given as sub-heads to the figures of the municipalities concerned 
in Imperial Table IV. Figures are not available for all such municipalities 
but from those municipalities for which figures are available an average figure 
has been calculated for ail such municipalities. This gives the result fclxat in 
municipalities having a population of 20,000 or over 116 per mike may bo 
regarded as living under sub-urban (in this country almost identical with rural) 
conditions. The proportion in smaller municipalities, cantonments and notified 
areas is far greater than this, and as lias been mentioned above the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the country towns live under rural conditions as 
judged by western standards. 

It is thus evident that the contrast is, in effect, far more marked than 
would appear even from the figures given at the beginning of this paragraph. 
This great difference is due partly to the greater volume of commerce, partly 
to the greater scope afforded to the professions by a more complex social 
organization, but overwhelmingly to the greater industrial development of 
England and Wales. 


Urban and 
rural popula¬ 
tion ; com¬ 
parison with 
England and 
Wale s. 
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Variation in 
urban nn(£ rtffll 
population. 


6, In the next table are shown for the province (including the states) 
the number per ini lie residing in towns at each of the last six censuses, anti 
the intercciisa] variations in the urban and rnral population. 



Urban popula¬ 
tion pt v r mil!& 
of tola! 
popului i ml. 

IntpranJttJ variation por trut. 
in— 

Urban 

population. 

Rout! 

Imputation. 

1831 

■* + 

-■ 

ri! I 


JOT 

+4-B 

+6 4 

1391 


h + 

-■ 

* B 

103 

> 


190! 

,. 

.« 

P + 

-- 

106 

+rs 

4-1 "6 

1911 

. k 

■* ■ 

. - 

t * 

100 

—62 

—0*5 

1921 

* ■ 



•i B 

106 

+2‘4 

—37 

1931 

.. 


* s 


112 

412 3 

+60 

1381-193! *. 




B B* 

-■ 

+ 15 7 

+9 ’9 


Between 1881 and 1891 the urban population did not increase as Tapidly 
as the rural population. From 1891—1901 it gained slightly on the rural 
population. The figure tor 1911 is of little value for, as mentioned above, 
many towns had at the time of that census been evacuated on account of 
plague. The return of these temporary emigrants restored the balance in 1921, 
and the last decade has seen the urban population multiply over twice as 
rapidly as the rural population. 

Altogether in the last fiity years the urban population has increased moTe 
than half as fast again as the rural. Between 1881 and 1921 the urban popu¬ 
lation had increased by 2'fi per cent, as against 3'S per cent, increase in the 
rural population. My predecessor in 1921 came to the following conclusions :— 

(1) that there had been no appreciable development of commerce 

or industry to attract people from the country to the town, 
and 

(2) that towns in spite of their municipal regulations are leas healthy 

than villages. 

ttince 1021, however, the urban population has increased twice as fast- as 
the rural. Moreover this is not duo to the changes made in the list of towns at 
this census. A reference to paragraph 11 of the note to Imperial Table IV 
will prove this. The effect of changes in the fist at this census has been to 
reduce what would otherwise have been the urban population, and the per¬ 
centage increase in population shite last census of those areas which have been 
treated as urban at bufch censuses even after allowing for boundary changes 
has been no less than 13 - 4 per cent. This denotes that either there has been 
considerable emigration into the urban areas or the health of towns has 
improved, or both. The following vital statistics give the birth, death and sur¬ 
vival rates for each year of the past decade for towns having a population of 
10,000 or over in 1921. They are based on the 1921 population figures. The 
birth and death rates towards the end of the decade are higher than tho true 
rates as they are not based on the increased population of tho latter years of 
the decade. This however docB not aSect tho argument:— 



Year. 

Towns of 10.00, initios. 

Rata per millc of 1921 popnlotum— 

R^mwndftraf Briiish territory. 
Rato pox miLLo— 



Births, 

Dtaxt-h*. 

SumnkL 

Births, 

Ur^th* 

Sdn r iTa] + 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

m ■ V4 + B 

* . 1 I + « 

+ + m * * + ' 

a i * * 

mm « * * ■ | 

* * * * * * 

.a * ■* * ■ 

41*1 

40 5 

45 4 

45-7 

44'2 

447 

47 + 

48*5 

47! 

497 

47 0 

32 9 

35-9 

381 

35 6 

40 8 

35 "4 

39+ 

430 

41 0 

—5 9 
+ 76 
+ 95 
+76 
+ 86 
+ 3‘9 
+ 12 0 
+91 
+47 

l +8 ' 7 

53J 

31-6 

15 4 

13 9 

11 ■9 

13 ‘5 

36-0 

37 S 

13-4 

W4 

19 0 

24'4 

22-5 

2T6 

24 0 

24*0 

21 7 

211 

22‘9 

262 

—57 
+7'2 
+ 12 9 
+ 107 
+ 7'9 
+9’5 
, +14^3 
+ 14 + 

+ 10+ 

+ 10-2 


Avoragtf 1921—30 

45-4 

38 9 

+ 6-5 

34*1 

25 5 

+ 8-S 
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The figures show that although the birth rate in the larger towns is on 
an average one-third higher than elsewhere, the death-rate is half as high again 
and this results in a survival rate nearly ono-third lower than that in the rest 
of the province. But at least part of these differences is due to the fact that 
the vital statistics for towns aie more accurate than for the niral areas. If 
we assume the above town figures to be dtad accurate then the correct birth 
and death rates of thereat of the province (based on the omissions for the province 
calculated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I) will bo 410 and 33*4 per mi lie respec¬ 
tively, giving a survival rate of 7 6. This of course is the extreme case and 
in actual fact there are many omissions in the town vital statistics and the 
omissions in the rural figures arc correspondingly less. But even taking this 
extreme view we find that both birth and death rates are lower in the rest 
of the province and the survival rate is higher. 

My predecessor's remark to the effect that towns are less healthy than 
the rural area seems justified. 

He then went on to state that this did not apply to the cities, and Quoted 
figures to show that they had held their ground with the rural areas, but this 
statement lacks point because it took no account of migration. Taking the 
23 city municipalities of British territory of 1921 the average figures for the last 
ten years were— 


birth-rate par mill? p 2 r annum ... ... ... 47*4 

diwdt-rato per mill? per annum ... ... ... 41*7 

survival rate par mi He per annum ... ... ... 5" 7 

Omitting Benares which has for religious reasons an unusually high death- 
rate, these figures become 47*0, 40*2 and 6*8 respectively. Thus even in the 
cities the same high birth-rate and high death-rate prevail and the survival 
rate is only negligibly better than in the smaller towns and is considerably worse 
than in the rural areas. The reason for the city population keeping pace with 
the rural population is that the cities taken as a whole gain on the balance ot 
migration. 

The mat gin al figures give for each ot the 22 city municipalities in British 

territory at tliis census the excess of tlie enu¬ 
merated over the calculated population, and 
as errors in the vital statistics do not vary 
much hom city to city these figures give 
some idea of the relative balance of migra¬ 
tion in each case. 


City municipality. 


ExWfcS (err 
dtEkit) of 
toimnnUcd 
owr 

calculated 

pOplltttLl-nn. 


IviK&IKiW 
Cnwnpore 
Agra .. 

Itenaim 
Allahabad 
Baifliliy 
Meerut 
Monuiahad 

.Thawoi 

Koil (Aligarh) 

ShahjalMuipur 
fia.hi ntn pur 

Gorakhpur 

Fymbad-cura-Ajodhyfr 
Muttra 

Miraa^Lir-Ciim - R indhynoha( . 
Etawah 

BUilaim 

Aanrxtha 
Samhhai 

Total of city mimicipalitlea 


i 


+32 £56 
+40,953 
+ 12,636 
+ Mi 436 
+ 16,670 
+ 1.203 
+ V64 
+ 17334 
+3.656 
+ 10335 
-1,321 
+ 13.341 
+3-26J 
+ 9,801 
+ 14,814 
+4.157 
+7,375 
+5.23a 
+2.946 
—1.413 
— 447 
—719 
+2CMp936 


The large amount of immigration to Cawnpore and Lucknow is noteworthy, 
and to a less extent t-o Mbradabad, Allahabad, Muttra, Benares, Sahaianpur, 
Agra and Aligarh, At the other end of the scale we find Josses on the balance 
to Mirzapur, Amroha, Shahjahanpur, Hut bras and Sambhah These figures 
are of interest as they reveal that there has been a larger volume of immigration 
to the big cities than to the small and that soma of the small cities aio losing on 
the balance ot migration. This is due partly to the extension of industrial 
and commercial activities in the huger cities already commented on in 
paragraph 53 of Chapter I, but more especially to the deterioration in 
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CHAPTER 


II.— POPULATION OE CITIES] TOWNS A>TJ VILLAGES. 


An cxamina- 
ince reveals a 


agricultural conditions durmg the last thxeeyearsof the decade, 
tion of similar figures for the smaller ^ municipalities of the prov 
considerable gain on the balance of migration in the case of 

Jluzaffarnagar Hqrdwar Union. 

Dehra Dun. Khurja, 

Brindaban. Gonna. 

Lakhimpur. Kawabgau]. 

G haziabad. Bu l a nd aha hr . 

Bulandahnhr. Bijnor. 

Utmo. PiUbhit. 

Notable losses on the balance of migration are shown in the case of— 
Kasganj Kimoh. 

Kalpi. Baffin. 

Actually 74 per cent, of all municipalities have gained on the balance of 
migration and 24 per cent, have lost. The net gain to all municipalities is 
10*5 per cent, of the population of 1921. 

7. The following figures contrast tho variations in the percentage of 
tlic urban population of the United Provinces during the last half-century 
witli those in England aud Wales, and they are illustrated in diagram no. 27. 


tt&kitH POPULATION AS A PERCENT AG£~QF 
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Only in the last decade (excluding the abnormal figure of 1911} 
lias the percentage of the urban population in tho United Provinces moved by 
an amount in any measure comparable to that in England aud Wales* and 
in this connexion it must bo remembered that owing to improved means of 
transportation in the latter country there has been for the last twenty years a 
very strong tendency for the population to take up their residence outside city 
and town limits. 

Tho marginal figures afford some comparison of the present urbanization 

of this province with that of the other large 
provinces of India (British territory only in 
each case). 
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S. The next diagram illustrates the percentage of urban and rural to 
total population and the distribution of the rural population in villages of 
different sizes, by natural divisions. The relevant figures are : — 
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PE ROE NT AGE OF URBAN AND RURAL TO TOTAL POPULATION AND.DISTRIBUTION 
OF SURAL POPULATION IN VILLAGES OF DIFFERENT SIZES, 
ii »7 s 
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In the province as a whole one-third of the population live in villages 
of Ioks than 500 Inhabitants, and no less than four-fifths in villages of less than 
2 , 000 . 

Indo-Gaiigctic Plain, West Is the most urbanized, but even heio slightly 
less than one-sixth of the people live in towns, nearly half live in villages with 
a population between 500 and 2,000, and a quarter in villages of less than 500. 
Sub-Himalaya, West follows very closely, but ha& a larger proportion of its 
population in the smaller villages. The comparatively liigh figures for 
Central India Plateau and East Satpuras are due rather to the low density 
of the countryside than to the number or congestion of the towns. In the 
latter the absence of large villages is noteworthy. Half the population live 
in villages under 500 and nine-tonths in villages less than 2,000, In Himalaya* 
West tliis is even more remarkable, no less than three-quarters of the population 
residing in villages of leas than 500 inhabitants. Sub-Himalaya, East was 
developed later than the rest of the province. It possesses no industries and 
is rural to a degree. Its countryside is densely populated. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that the urban population of this natural division amounts 
to only 3‘8 percent, of the total, and eight-ninths of its population live in 
villages with less than 2,000 inhabitants. As regards the densely populated 
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CHAPTER II.—POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWS AND VILLAGES. 


Gangetie Plain urbanization tit creases from west to east, for which some reasons 
have already been suggested. 

Owing to the general increase in population during the past decade, some 
villages have passed into higher classes and tins has resulted in slight decreases 
in the percentages of the population residing in villages with less than 2,000 
inhabitants. This fact coupled with the increase in population of the larger 
villages themselves lias led to a slightly higher figure than at last census for 
those living in villages with a population exceeding 2,000, 

The variations in the percentage of the urban to the total population 
in the last decade ary illustrated by natural divisions in diagram no. 29. 
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Sub-Himalaya,West has almost overtaken Indo-Gangetic Plab West 
since last census. Whilst it is true that the increase in the percentage of urban 
population of the former division has to some extent bean magnified and that 
ofthe latter division diminished by the changes made in the fist of towns at 
this census, even after allowing for this the urban population of Sub-Hima lava 
West has increased by about 19 per mille of the total population for 13 iipr 
cent, of the previous figure) against an increase of about 11 per mdlc of total 
population {or 7 per cent, of the previous figure) in Indo-Gangetic Plab 
West, rite decrease m the figure of Himalaya, West is due to a small extent 
to the exclusion of two small towns from the list at this census and to the fact 
that as the census was taken a little earlier in 1931 than in 1921 the population 
of Miusoone municipality was less than in 1921, but chiefly to the relative^ 
larger increase m the population of the rural areas of that division £ 
Centra! India Plateau exclusions from the list of towns at this census occasional 
the whole of the decrease, but for this the percentage would have remained ?h P 
same as at last census, m other words tho population of the area regarded as 

as 921 ha& mtTCaSed &t the Sftme mic as that o{ the area then^egarded 

9. The next table shows the number of towns and villages of various 

ofT./hn^ TP- the P ercenta ? e <* *he tom and XS? 

of each natural division which fall into each class. In this table canton^* 
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notified areas, etc., have been treated as distinct units from adjacent muni¬ 
cipalities. 


Number and pcnxuitage of to mu fm<l villages with a population of— 
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From t hese figures it will be seen that Indo-Gangetic Plain, West possesses 
relatively more large villages and towns than the other divisions. The Central 
India Plateau comes next from this point of view. At the other end of the 
scale comes Himalaya, West with 977 per mille of its towns and villages with a 
population under 500, though even so this division has more than double the 
proportion of urban population that Sub-Himalaya, East possesses, due to its 
extremely low rural density compared with that of Sub-Himalaya, East, 

In considering the above figures it must be remembered that, as pointed 
out in paragraph 3 supra, one village may include several small sites or hamlets. 

10. The percentages of the urban population which live in towns of 
various sizes are given below*. It should be noted that for the purpose of these 
figures cantonments, notified areas and railway colonies have been treated as 
separate units from any municipalities to wluch they aTC adjacent. 
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The figures are iJluKtrated in diagram no. 30. 
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In the province as a whole, somewhat over one-third of the urban popula¬ 
tion lives in towns with a population of 50,000 or over, one-ninth in towns 
under 5,000, and the remaining half of the population is divided fairly evenly 
between towns of 5,000-50,000. 

Slightly over half the urban population of Himalaya, West lives in towns 
of under 10,000 inhabitants and there aTC no towns larger than 50,000. 

In Indo-Can get ie Plain, Central well over half the urban population is 
concentrated in towns of 50,000 and over. 


The case of East Satpuras is peculiar, consisting ns it docs of one district 
vlz * : MirzapuT. Nearly three-quarters of the urban population resides in the 
city of Mirr,apur. The rest live m towns with a population below 10,000. 

As regards tho urban population of the province as a whole, the figures 
shown in column 4 of Subsidiary Table IH (which it should be remembered 
is based on the classification of Imperial Table IV wherein the figures of can¬ 
tonments, notified areas, etc., are included with those of the adjacent munici¬ 
palities) eliminate the changes in the figures of the various classes of towns 
caused by the movements since last census of certain towns into a higher or a 
lower class. From these figures it appears that the largest increases in the 
past decade have occurred in those cities in which the population in 1921 was 
between 50,000 and 100.000, due to their expansion under the influence of 
commercial and industrial development. The next highest increase is in 
town. between 10.000 and 20.000. The lower increase in townsbeteJS 
*> f 00O and 10 t 000 la duo partly to the disappearance of three towns of this class 
from the list since last census. Had they been included the increase would 
have been almost 8 5 per cent. Even bo. it is evident that towns of this si™ 
although increasing in population by a higher percentage than tho rural 
area, have not increased to the same extent as the larger towns. The decrease 
m the population of towns with a population below 5.000 is entirely due to the 
exclusion of 25 towns from the list at this census. Had they remained in the 
list the increase in this class of towns would luive been about 9 per cent 


years 


From column 9 of Subsidiary Table TIT it win be .era that in tbe last fifty 
r It 1 . the larger cities (population m 1881 of over a lakh) which have 
mcrcascd moat in population This group compri.es Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly 
Benarea Cawnpore and Lucknow. The commercial and industrial develop 
ment of Cawnpore and Agra is responsible for the majority of this incrwST 
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Benares has actually declined in population since 1881. It owed its impor¬ 
tance originally to religion, and although It is of some commercial and industrial 
importance it lias not been able to advance its position in the face of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial competition of the west of the province and of foreign 
manufactures. 

Next come towns between 10,000 and 20,000. 

The decrease In the population of towns below 10,000 is entirely due to 
the exclusion of certain small towns from the list since 1881, 

11. The figures of Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter arc, ’with the 
exception of columns 4 and 5, for the cities taken as a whole, i.e„ cantonments, 
notified areas and railway colonies have been included in each case with the 
adjacent municipality. This lias bcou so arranged in order to afford compari¬ 
son with the figures of previous censuses because prior to 1911 separate figures 
were not tabulated for the cantonments, etc. In 1911, as already mentioned, 
the population of many municipalities was seriously reduced on account of 
the plague exodus so that comparisons with the figures of that year arc of no 
value. Below arc given the percentage increases since 1921 in the population 
of the municipalities which are included in cities. The figures in brackets 
denote the increase excluding variations due to changes in boundary since 
192), where any such have occurred :— 
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Even in comparing with the figures of 1921 it lias to be remembered that 
the influenza epidemic bad then to a large extent upset the normal distribution 
of the population. The uneven and capricious incidence of that epidemic was 
one of its most outstanding features, 

12. The question of the density of population in municipalities is a 
difficult one because no less than 37 out of the 87 include civil lines with large 
open spaces thinly populated, so that the density figure of the municipality 
becomes a mean between that of the latter areas and the densely populated 
municipality proper and is inapplicable to any considerable part of the muni¬ 
cipality, Outlying open spaces also affect the density appreciably where two 
towns go to form one municipality, as in the ease of Farrukbabad-ci*wi-Fateh- 
g&rh, Fyza bad-e»m- Ajodhya and Mirza pux-cu m - Bin dhyac hal, Tho difficulty 
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is Increased in the case of the city figures when cantonments, notified areas and 
rail way colonies are included. It is for this reason that in column d of Subsidiary 
Tahiti IV the density has been calculated on the municipality only. Com¬ 
parisons with the figures of previous censuses are of little value on account of 
the uncertainty which then existed as to the correct areas of many munici¬ 
palities. Those now used are in a few cases not- above suspicion. 

Below are produced figures for all the municipalities excluding civil lines, 
and in order to simplify the figures the density is given in persons per acre. 
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On the whole it appears that the mean density is greater in the muni¬ 
cipalities ot the west than in those oi the centre and oast. But this is merely 
a broad generality. The municipalities ol Sikandrabad, Atrauli, Firozabad, 
Katganj, Nagjna, Moradabad and NawabganJ (Bara Ban Id) have very high 
average density figures. But within each municipality the density varies 
enormously and some local units are overcrowded to an extent that would 
never be suspected irom the mean figures. 

I had hoped to collect housing statistics on the lines ol the “Tenement 
Census ’* of 1921 for at least the lour most densely populated eity mnnioi- 
pa Li ties in the province, namely, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra and Benares, but 
the enumeration was carried out under such difficult conditions that the 
Government of India decided that such statistics were only to be collected 
in those municipalities who wore prepared to employ at any rate some 
proportion of paid enumerators. Only two of the municipal it ies thought it 
worth the expense involved and so statistics have been prepared only lor the 
municipalities ot Lucknow and Cawnpore. They will be found in Subsidiary 
Table V to this Chapter, copies oi which were supplied to the municipal¬ 
ities as soon as the statistics were ready. The tables ate largely self-expla¬ 
natory. The figures in columns 4 to 13 are the actual figures of census 
day—February 26, 1931—and fall short of the municipal aggregate only 
because they exclude travellers by train. The density figures of column 12 are 
the actual census figures divided by the area in acres. The figures of column 13 
are for “all religions” bur. figures for Brahmanie Hindus and Muslims can be 
worked out from columns 6 to 9. Columns 14 to 58 are based on the data 
which the census enumerators collected between Decern bet, 1930 aud February, 
1931, and represent the de jur e figures. 1 have added columns 19—53 in 
order to provide figures which will show the number of large families living 
in few rooms; thus it is of more importance to know' how many families 
of say eight and over are living in one room in a mohalla than it is to know 
the percentage of people who live in one room. It the families who live in 
one room consist of families of 2 or 3 only, it is obviously not so had as if they 
consisted of more. The first point oi note is that whereas the densities of 
Lucknow and Cawnpore luunici puli tie- 1 excluding Civil Lines are 23* 2 and 27*0 
persons to the acre, in parts of Yahiaganj Ward of Lucknow the density reaches 
no less than 661 persons to the acre, and in Qhak no, 95 Talaq Mahal of Anwar- 
ganj Ward, Cawnpore, where there are many large buildings for housing mill 
operatives, the density reaches 1,229 persona per acre (though apart from 
Beconganj in the same ward no other unit in Cawnpore has a density 
exceeding 300 persons per acre.) 
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The following table showt the percentages of the total are* of each 
municipality (based on mohalla figures) which fall mto certain density clones. 
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From these figures it appears that in Lucknow municipality nine-tenths 
of the area ha* a density below 50 person? to the acre, In Cawnpoie imniici- 
pality the corresponding figure is lower, and there is a substantial area (the 
mill area) with fi density between 150 to 250 persons to the acre. 

In 1931 the average density for the Metropolitan Boroughs cf the Ad¬ 
ministrative County of London was 59 persons per aero. In the case of only 4 of 
tlniho boroughs did the figure reach 100, the highest being Southwark at lo2. 

Thut although only 7 oi the municipalities of the United Provinces hud 
a mean density exceeding that, of IjCIkIoti it is ignite evident that in local areas 
many of the municipalities are overcrowded to an extent which would eclipse 
even the most congested spots ot London and other large cities, In this 
connexion the unity of houses with more than one storey or at mosl two lias 
to be borne in mind. It means that the houses and rooms are themselves 
small, which makes the figures of large families living in one or two rooms even 
more significant, and this in a hot country. Tt is appalling to think that in 
Lucknow municipality no less than i>70 families of 8 persons or over are living 
cadi family in a single room, and that a further 1,931 families of this size 
hve each in 2 rooms. The corwpondLng figures for Cawnporo are 323 and 
552 reepectmly. 

In the margin are given for Lucknow and Cawnporo the distribution of 

families according to the number 
of rooms they occupy. The 
commonest unit of occupation 
is one room, half the families in 
Lucknow and nearly two-thirds 
the families in Cawnporo tailing 
into this group. In Lucknow 
90 per cent, of families live in 3 
rooms or less, anil in Cawnporo 
this figure reaches 95 per cent. 
For th e sake of comparison the 
figures for the whole of 
England and Wales 
in 1921 are added. It 
will be seen that the 
percentages run in 
reverse order, and that 
only 30 per cent, of 
families live in 3 rooms 
or less. 
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The distribution of families according to size is shown in the second 
marginal t able and compared with that for the whole of England and Wales in 
1921. 

Cawnporo lias a very large number of families of 1 and 2, chiefly due to 
the fut that many industrial workers have migrated there, leaving their families 
at home to tend their cultivation, Lucknow has a surprisingly largo percentage 
of families of 8 and over, , 
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A brief account of the measures taken by the Improvement Trusts of these 
two municipalities in the last 10 years to improve housing and other conditions 
will Ih> found in Appendix A to this chapter. Further interesting and useful 
information on the activities of the Improvement Trusts of the Province will 
be found in the Report of the Town Improvement Trust Committee, 1929. 

13, The proportion of the population of each of the main religions who 
live hi towns will be found in Subsidiary Table II at the end of tins chapter. 
The figures reveal the truth of what has been said at previous censuses. ufe., 
m any region with a pronounced majority of one religion it will be found that 
persons not of that religion reside mainly in the towns. This is but natural. 
Elinorities do not fed at home in rural conditions and more especially Lj this 
the case in countries where religious feeling runs high and the bulk of the 
population is illiterate and intolerant. 

Iti British territory only 78 out of every 1,000 Brahmanic Hindus live in 
towns, the figures for the natural divisions varying from 30 in East Satpuras to 
115 in Indo-Gangctic Plain, West, 

The British territory figure for Muslims is 289, varying from 84 in East 
Satpuras to 444 in Central India Plateau. The fact that the proportion of urban 
Muslims is nearly four times that of urban Hindus (Brahmanic) is due largely 
to the fact that so many of the larger towns were originally Muslim foundations 
and partly because the Muslim invaders made no serious attempt to dispossess 
Hindus of their right to cultivate the soil, but clung rather to urban pursuits. 

IndoGaugetic Plain, West has the largest proportion of Hindu town- 
dwellers, owing to tho fact that it is the most urbanised division as a whole ; 
the Muslim proportion here is likewise high which is natural for a tract of which 
the majority formed pari of tho Moghul Empire. The next division in point 
of Hindu town-dwellers is Central India plateau and hero the Muslim urban 
proportion is at its maximum, due to the fact that a largo proportion of its email 
Muslim population is engaged in business in tho towns. Closely after this comes 
Sub-Himalaya West, where again the Muslim proportion also is high as the major 
part of tins division was included in some cf the Moghul Empire's most settled 
tracts. At the other end of the scale we have Sub.Himalaya East and Himalaya 
West, in each of which there is very little town liie of any kind. The relatively 
high proportion ot Muslim town-dwellers in the latter is due to their being chiefly 
immigrants engaged in business. 

The increase in the proportion of urban Hindus in the whole province since 
1921 amounts to 4* 1 per cent, as against 5*8 per cent, in the ease of Muslims, 
so that the Muslim population Is urbanizing nearly half as last again as tho 
Hindu. 

The proportion of lxith Hindu and Muslim urban residents has increased in 
all natural divisions in the last decade with the exception of Hindus in the Central 
India Plateau, where the figure has dropped from 103 to 100. In this natural 
division the list of towns was reduced at this census by the omission of Jaitpur 
and Kulpaliar which were 85 per cent. Hindu. This is responsible for the de¬ 
crease. Incidentally the proportionally larger increases in East Satputaa are 
due to the inclusion ol Robertsganj as a town, for the first time at this census. 

Tho Ary a figure for British territory* is 198, more than twice the Hindu. 
It is especially high in the south and east of the province where the faith has 
made but little headway outside the towns. 

The Christian figure is 388. In ludo-Gangetic Plain. Central it reaches 
905 on account of its large cantonments and European communities and tho 
negligible progiess thut Christianity has made in the rural areas. Next comes 
the Central India Plateau where tho Christians are almost entirely concentrated 
in JUansi Cantonment and Civil Lines. in East Satpuras (the district of Mirza- 
pur) missionary institutions in Mirzapur itself and the much depleted Christian 
colony at Chunar (since the middle of t-he eighteenth century the home of many 
pensioners) account for the high figure. In Sub-Himalaya /est and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West, the very large number of rural converts, belonging chiefly 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, is able to counterbalance the urban civil 
and military communities and the figures of urban Chi btians are consequently 
as luw as 384 and 245 respectively. 


Urban popvkt 
(ion and 
religion,. 


Jirahmatiic 

Hindus. 

Muslims, 


Aryas. 


Okri&lant. 
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Sex proportions 
in urban areas. 


CHATTER II,—■rCPrLATlOTN OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

* In Subsidiary Table TV of Chapter XT these figures are presented in a 
different Way, There the distribution of 1 ,000 of the urban population between 
the mi%in religions Ls shown by natural divisions This table ^ho^8 how pro^- 
portionally negligible are all save Braltmamc Hindus and Muslims, and that 
only in Sub-Himalaya West do the latter outnumber the fomer even in the 
urban population, though in Indo-Gaugetic Plain \Vest and Central, and Sub- 
Himalaya East Muslims form a very strong minority. In the urban population 
of British territory as a whole Hindus outnumber Muslims by 3 to 2. 

The Muslim element in the municipalities of this province is shown 
below :•—* 

Over 50 per cent of total population. 
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Between 33 J, and 50 per cent, of total population. 



J. 

Meerut 

» <• 

49*1 

16. Hapur 

» * 

410 

2. 

Fateh pur 

* . 

49*0 

17, Gonda 

* * 

41-0 

3. 

Shababad 

- - 

48*1 

18. Siknudrnbad 

w * 

40*9 

4. 

Dhampur 

* * 

48-0 

10. Lucknow- 

* , 

40*5 

5, 

Xawubganj (Bara Bauki) 

40*0 

20. Firoaabad 

. , 

40-3 

6. 

Hlibhit 

m * 

48*2 

2!. Jaunpur 

* ■ 

39-7 

7, 

Khurja 

* - 

45*6 

22. Muzaffamagar 

* * 

37-2 

8. 

Rao Bareli 

■ * 

43* 8 

23, Sitnpur 

* * 

36-9 

9, 

Atrauli 

- - 

43 5 

24. Unao 

* W 

36-4 

10 , 

Bulan dslmhr 

* * 

43*3 

25. Gorakhpur . 

w * 

36-3 

11. 

Koil (Aligarh) 

* * 

42*8 

26. Roorkee 

w * 

36*3 

12. 

Kanauj 

• . 

42*7 

27, Bkalpur 

* V 

35*8 

13. 

Balrampur ,. 

* * 

42 6 

28. Agra 

* w 

351 

14. 

Jalesar 


420 

29. Kasganj 

* * 

34*7 

15. 

Kadipur 

H , 

41*3 

30. Bela (Partabgarh) 

* - 

34-2 


31. 

Ujbani 


.. 33-4 




Tn the remaining 35 municipalities the percentage is less than 33J. 

14. Various influences combine to determine the proportion of the sexes 
in urban areas. Among these may he mentioned 

(1) Me regional factor —other things being equal the sex-ratio of tlio 

native-born resident population would naturally approximate 
to that prevailing in the region in which the town lies ; 

(2) (he occupational factor —commercial, trading and industrial centres 

naturally attract men who often leave their families at home to 
tend their cultivation, or for reasons of economy, or Jack of ac¬ 
commodation ; 

(3) the foreign factor— especially noticeable In towns containing civil 

lines and cantonments. 
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The following table shows the number of females per 1,000 males in each 
of the natural divisions for urban and rural population separately. 
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The figures in column 3 of Subsidiary Table III to this chapter will show 
that, excluding towns with under 5,000 inhabitants the proportion of females 
decreases the larger the town. This is due to the occupational factor. The lower 
figure for towns under 5,000 inhabitants than tliat for towns between 5,000 
and 10,000 is explained by the low' figure for females in the hill cantonments and 
in certain towns in the hills or at the foothills. Exeluding Mussoorio, Bhnwali, 
Rajpur, Rikhikesh, and the cantonments of Lunsdowne, Ranikhet, Chfilcratii 
and Landour, the figure becomes 803. This also explains the low sox-ratio 
figure for Himalaya, West in the above statement. The foreign factor may be 
illustrated by the case of the twelve larger plains cantonments where altogether 
there are only 565 females per 1,000 males. 

The variation of the sex-ratio during the last 50 years in the total, urban, 
and rural population of the province as a whole including the states, is shown 
helow :— 
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In 1881 the deficiency of females in the urban area was little more pro¬ 
nounced than in the rural area, but now the urban deficiency is far more 
pronounced, due to the growing habit of r nien migrating 'for comparatively 
short periods to towns for work, leaving their families at home to look 
after their cultivation. The figure for the 23 cities together is 777, and in column 
5 of Subsidiary Table IV of’this chapter" will he found the corresponding figures 
for each of the city municipalities, Cawnpore has the lowest figure at 696, 
In this municipality there are only 731 married females per 1,000 married males. 
Bub the position La still far from that in the industrial towns of Bengal, or Bombay, 
In Calcutta and Bombay cities the 1931 figures of females per 1,000 males are 
only 468 and 554 respectively. 

(The variations in the sex-ratio from mohalla to nutkaUa arc shown in 
column 13 of Subsidiary Table V to this chapter in respect of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore municipalities, but there is nothing very striking m the figures.) 
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CHAPTER ir,—POPUI^rXCN OF CITIES* TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

In England and Wales the position is quite otherwise as the following 


figures will show :— 


AmL 
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]'.jj ji j and Wiitai . - .. i ■ ■ - 
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im 
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Ml? 
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Hon* females pi (‘ponderate over males more in the urban areas than in 
the rural, and this to an extent increasing at each census, due, do doubt, to 
the extension ol the employment of women in posts formerly held by men. 

This growing tendency in the province for male labour to migrate to towns 
leaving their families behind them is to Jus deplored, as it means that they are 
Jiving an unnatural existence, missing the comfort? of home life and exposed to 
groat temptation towards intemperance. Their one idea is to make a little money 
quickly and then get hack to their homes. It is not surprising therefore that 
they prove to have litt le heart in t heir work, are unsteady and their outturn of 
work is low. 

15. Age distribution in cities is dealt with in paragraph 11 of Chapter IV 
to which the reader is referred. Generally speaking, owing to immigration of 
labour, the population h of cities conta in a higher proportion of persons {espe¬ 
cially males) in the middle periods (20—10), i.e. f the working periods of life. 
This is especially the ease in Cuwnpore, the most industrialized of the cities, 

16, In column 6 of Subsidiary Table IV to this chapter is shown tho 
proportion per thousand of the residents of each city that are home and foreign- 
bom the home population including all born within the district in which the city 
lies. As would he expected the city with the largest proportion of immigrants 
from other district? is Cawupore, The next in order arc Jhansi, Lucknow, Muttra 
and Fyzabad. 

At tho other end of the scale come Snmbhal, Rampur and Amroha. 

In tho margin the figures arc compared with those for 1021 and 1911, The 

curiously high figure for 
Hathras* in 1921 has dis¬ 
appeared. The present figure 
is what would normally be 
expected. The fluctuations 
in the figures of the sacred 
cities of Allahabad. Benares, 
Fyzabad and Muttm are due 
to tho accidents of pilgrim- 
age. 


The Jhansi figure i» now almost what it wna in 1911. In the same wav 
Aligarh, Lucknow, Mixzapur have moved towards their 1911 figures. I agree 
with mv predecessor that the variations in these figures illustrate the fluctuat¬ 
ing nature of the urban population and demonstrate the truth of the stated 
mCTit that the male migration of this province is seldom permanent, and that 
when it is not purely temporary is usually semi-permaweat nr periodic. 
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The above figures are, however, not particularly informing for two reason. 

Firstly they include among 
the home-born all who were 
bom within the district in 
which the city lies, and 
hence do not show the pro- 
portion of those w r lio have 
migrated into the city from 
the rural areas of the 
district. Secondly they 
include the figures of adja¬ 
cent cantonments and noti¬ 
fied areas in which there if 
usually a much stronger 
element of foreign-born 
than there is in the munici¬ 
palities proper. The mar¬ 
ginal figures show, for the 
municipalities proper, the 
proportion of the enumera¬ 
ted population that was 
born (i) within municipal 
limits, (ii) within the dis¬ 
trict but outside municipal 
limits, fill) elsewhere in the 
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province, and (iv) outside the province. 


Benares, Koil (Aligarh) and Saharanpur attract a remarkably small number 
ot persons from the rural area of the districts in which they lie, whereas Budaun, 
Eb&wah, Gorakhpur, Meerut, JOraapnr and Shahjahanpur have a relatively high 
proportion of immigrants from their rural areas into the city. 

Cawnpore naturally attracts a very large proportion of its immigrants 
from the other districts of the province, but the low figure in the last column 
shows how r little its attiactions appeal to people outside this province. Fyzabad 
has a high figure for immigrants from other district** in the province, largely 
on account of its religious importance. 


Jhansi, Lucknow and Muttra have high proportions of immigrants from 
outside the province, Jhansi chiefly from the Central India Agency and Gwalior 
State ; Lucknow from everywhere; and Muttra chiefly from the Rajputana 
Agency send the Punjab. Muttra is, of course, of very considerable religious 
importance and has a large proportion of immigrants from outside the province 
on this account. 


17. A few remarks may now be added about each of tho twenty-three 
city municipalities of the province, 

(1) Lucknow municipality. —Lack now still retains pride of place as the 

largest municipality in the prov¬ 
ince, and in spite of the greater 
industrialization of Cawnpore in 
the last decade Lucknow actu¬ 
ally increased its lead by roughly 
10,000. Its survival rate i& arti¬ 
ficially low in spite of a high 
birth-rate owing to the deaths 
among its numerous immigrants. 

Its industrial side has developed 
materially, especially in engineering and printing. 
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(2) C» F < Municipality. —The 

grciv ns in most. The birth-rate 
fs low, chiefly on account of 
the large proportion of malt 
labour that iimnigracea to the 
city leaving their families in 
their villages. The death-rate 
is higher even than in Luck¬ 
now, and, owing to deaths among 
it* large immigrant population. 
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Dp- im 
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; \vi«hi _*■■ AriHunJ (Ictilis rat*b L92E—30 
Luinijul ifUTviv*! wic, 3 92 I —30 

Oiin mi bfl3inoe of migrntKifl^ 1921—31 


2t9,m 
195,035 
24.104 
12 4 
75.331 
9E.980 
E6349 
36 3 
44 4 

40.953 


thn result in" survival rate is represented by a large minus figure. It has 
materially expanded its industries in the decade, twenty- six now factories 
having been registered under the Indian Factories Act, moluding ongmeerag 
bkopaftextile factories chemical ami dye works, oil mills, , 

book-binding works, ft is still practically speaking th 7f> 
centre in the provinc e. Details concerning the caste and birth-place of its 
indub trial labouring population will be found in Appendix A to Chapter MU¬ 
CH Agm municipality *—This municipality records an amazingly large 

—-—---- LTI^Ofl&B OVC11 &IloWtQg IOT it* 


Pufml'fltiftri, E 93 I ^ * 1 

Ux 1921 

Avtuitl inf4«u»p 1921—31 
rilUHIIlifT 1921—51 

F^Gnltxi birth*. 192!— 30 - - 

ftaftinfiod i but hm, 1921—30 >■ ■ 

!<>«t ^ i .f bin Im * * i I-tlI h ft, 1921 —30 

_\ynm ]j p Ititiml H fi tfc-IMW% 3921 30 
Avcmg* im lluJ * tnrtth- rate, 192 3 ■—30 

ivsiiiiiil HHtviynl rate, 1921—30 
GuLti on bltoo nf hiigratinTfi, 1921—31 


20(5,437 
163.750 
41,737 
255* 
101,575 
72.474 
29*101 
55^0 
39 + 3 
15 7 
12.636 


extensions in boundary- It it 
largely attributable to natural 
causes for its very liigb birth¬ 
rate coupled with a moderate 
death-rate has resulted in a sur¬ 
vival rate of nu less than 15' 7. 
The remaining increase in tho 
result of a substantial gain ld 

— --: - ;--“T — the balance of migration, 

p .vli'jwitfcji iutf rdinij -1 Ui b PLUi-.Luy Ihd uacpi.w! litfa lx 1 * H 

25'I [#** o«pL 

Its industrial side has developed materially in the last decade, 11 new 
factories being registered under the Indian Faetoiiea Act, including seven 
nretal foundries. 

(41 Benares maiufipalih/. — Ihe increase in population has been very small 

------ - ---■ indeed. Tho birth-rate is high 

but the death-rate higher still 
owing to tho large numbci of 
Hindus who come to the Judy 
city to die, and ako to the deaths 
among the many pilgrims and 
immigrants who como to the 
city. 


PijpiiUilDfi, 1931 

Dp. 1923 ** 

Actual uu-miM, 1921—31 
li'crccntftp' 1 923 “3 1 

Krcurt tod birth*, 1 923—50 
ftUQfdrf fftnlJ»i 1921—30 -- 

Fakw Chi birth* cvw death", 1921— 3u 
Avmsiftf annual birtJl-ratr, 3921—50 
iMl—30 

ATom^e UHffil urvml t*lo, 1921—>J 

UAiu cn h*S*DW of usi^raU: u* 1921—31 



its industrial bide has expanded considerably, the reghtoiod factories 
having in or eased materially including engineering, printing and book-binding 
works’ and jute pro. sea. 

(5) Allahabad municijxzlity.— This municipality shows a very largo in¬ 
crease at this census, oven more 
proportionally than Lucknow'. 
A good part of this is due to 
natural causes. The birth and 
death rates have been normal 
and the survival rate full. The 
rest, oi the increase lias been 
gained on the balance of migra¬ 
tion. There has been some 
development in the printing and 


LVmiilmmn, 1931 
Do, 1921 

rummer n hm®w». 1921—31 
KivnrtU^I iiirtErf!, 1921^30 * s 

dfeatbft, 19 21—5 0 - 

ExHHof birth* ovi r Jmthr, 1921- 30 
AYrH34F'*IIIIII»l blltfci Kfti‘% S^E—30 
Avffl? irniu *L ral'b 1921—30 

Avtmip’ aimBSl'fMrnyftl mi*, j92l—^ 
Gain isn balance *4 nki^twa l f 1921—31 


173395 
145,605 
3&2SQ 
I? '4 

64J53 

5%m 

il*62C 
40 5 
333 
7-2 
16370 


book- binding trade but little el m* Its importAnw as n place of pilgrimage is 
ouiv seasonal. It fl&oma to be living up to its imputation opigrammatioally 
ox preseed by my prede^ur as “ a city which ptoduoefe nothing excep t 
written matter, aud imports eveuits wastepaper baskets. 
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(G) Bareilly m unicipalily, 


Population, 1:931 * ■ 

Du. L92I 
Ajifu.nl 1921 -—31 

FBCo0Qt*gQmmuiMAp [92 ]—31 
Jfccoi^cdbfrthft, 1921-30 
F^KitdAd * k*t>L4. r 1921 ^30 
Exx**tt u( birth* owr dewthfl, L921—30 
Ay.-.i-Uj'gfT >nqHi> I birE k-Rltt*. 1921—30 

AwfAgD arumJil death- rrtic, ] 921-* 30 
Av*miy Jinntm i survival n|te ( S921 30 

Gain <>!* bnJnju.** of mijjnitiEJh. ! 921 — 31 


—Bareilly allows & noruuil iticroa^e which is 
due almost entirely to natural 
ciiuscss. Tho birth and doat h 
rateg arc both low* the latter 
being hall that of Lucknow and 
Caniipore, and the survival rate 
is high. Emigrants almost bal¬ 
ance immigrants. Several now 
fact cries have conmicmcetl work 
in the decade, including engineer- 
mg workshops* (lour milts and 


134.179 
119,175 
15,004 
\2 6 
43,066 
29>2G5 
13*301 
34'0 
231 
10 9 
3*203 


match factories, 

(7) Meerut munis pdtty. 


PopubAion. 19(31 n 

Du. L92I 
AceujiI increase, 192I™31 

ifiertttMp 1921—31 
ftnordfti btfilw, 3921-“30 
Bnord^cl deaths, 1921 30 

E*owa □! binlLK over di‘tilbn. ME23—30 

AVlHllflti annual Inflli KlU', ]92t—30 

AvrmjLa> rnt<*, 1923—36^ 

AvBfl^o orutufll i*un K'fil rnH’. L92!—30 
Ciain Ofl tuJfuu# of migration, 1921—31 


-Meerut municipality Imb gained more than the 
average, and this i& largely due 
to natural causes. The birth- 
rate has been very moderate 
and the death-rate except ioiiatly 
low for a city, the survival rate 
being high- The rest of the in¬ 
crease is accounted for by the 
gain on the balance of migration. 


9i.let 
mu 

13,470 
17 3 
2&SS7 
20.LSI 
B.TO6 
34'2 
23 9 
10-3 
4,764 


Industry has not developed to any uppieciable extent, but it is the centre 
of the richest part oi the province and its commerce must have expanded, 

es-puJall > M^nMaS'vxunidpnUty, —This municipality has returned the high- 

___ est increase of any m the prov¬ 
ince, a phenomenal advance of 
one-third. The birth-rate was 
high and in spite of a fairly high 
death-rate the survival rate has 
also boon high. But the major 
part of the increase has been due 
to immigration. The bras*, and 
other industries continue to 
flourish. The former has bene- 


Ptmuhn &6n* 193 E - - * - 

Do. 1921 
Actual iniTeuM?. 1921 3E 
port™ tag* 1 ■ nen mn ■, 1921 —31 
R«oidHbirtl» 19^1—30 
ltecPJxk><L th'aihfl, 1921—30 
Kxe«» rtf biftba ovlt dMih ? , 1921 —'30 
Awf&g'. 1 aiuLLutl h'lxth-m is. !92E—30 
Avtsmifi! anmi&E tk-atb. m h ‘ 1921—30 

AytngP Fins'ii in I stjfv tvnl -rato. 1921—30 

Omn Ml balautoft of raijptifint 1921—31 


110.562 
S2.671 
27391 
W 1 
46,293 
35.956 
10,337 
47'9 
37 2 
10 ■ T 
17,554 


flteil greatly bv its advo. tmment at the Wembley Exhibition. 

(9) Jhansi municipality .—The population of Jhama has memued by a 


PtipubUoiln 1931 
Du, 1921 
Act™l ihfTt™*? 1921— 

PftnAnl*£* ilhorwe. 192 I— 31 
RcoonliNi Mlthu* 1921—"30 
Rownlftl d athf, 1921—46 
Ejpvhh of bifW m, lifiT ckwth*. 1921—30 
AvOFftgo na leisoi I hlftli-ml f \ 92 E —30 
AyimigB aimunl dhaib- n.iv t 192 i - ■ .-0 

Av^rftgn' 1 ftJ kki'iUh.L bLirvIvft. 1 mu, 1921—30 

Galii on oE Eni^retkm 3921 _ 3l 


S4,59t 

54.3S5 

10:206 

m-a 

27-B60 
21.330 
6.550 
46'9 
35 9 

iro 

3*656 


large percentage, mainly due 
to nut oral cause?. The biith- 
ratc has been high and the death 
rate fair for a city, the resulting 
Survival rate being as high as 
11*0. The rest ot the increase is 
due to the gain on the balance of 
migration. The importance of 
the place as a railway junction 
and the extensive railway work¬ 


shops have attracted labour. 

(10) Kail (Aligarh) municipality. 


TNjtPiilnt k in, 1931 , - - * 

Du. 1921 
Aiilmtlnfimiiti. 192!—31 

tncrew* 1 , 192 i—31 
HwordM biriluib 1921—50 
Rw>fdiD<l Jtialba, 1921—30 
EictfSfl of birth* mm dftatIra, 192! —30 
AvcrA^c- ftfimiii] birih-r*U\ 192E—30 
Awmg® annual deal h-rato, 192 i —30 
Arenigr funmxil imvvtvjhl rate, 1921—30 
On i n on balftHOH of mijmHiojL. 1921—31 



-Tins municipality shows a very 
high increase, comparable with 
that of Agra. The birth and 
death rates have been norm a 1 
for a city, so that only one- 
third of the increase is due to 
natural causca and the test to 
the gain on the balnnct of 
migration. The many thriving 
though small industries in tbi? 
city have attracted a consider¬ 


able volume of immigrants during the decade, and this was probably especially 
the ease in the latter years when agricultural labourers were lorced to seek 

occupation in towns. 
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(11) Skahj'ihunpur municipality. 


Population, 1931 


79 M 6 

Do, 1921 

+, 

7 Z 6 I 6 

Actual inerfrb*?. 1921 — 3 J 

+« 

470 Q 

PcHSCJlUlC^ inLTTMO, 1921—31 

RKKunhd hinlkn, L 92 E —30 

•* 

9'2 

31347 

RfBodwldwitb, 1921—31 


23 F 326 

Kucm erf birt hs rarer iWtli*, 1921—30 


0 .GQI 

A vf'r&E^ annual birth mtc F 1921 — 30 - - 

r b 

413 

Aiwmpuruuinl iiiuih-m^\ ] 92]—30 


307 

Av»i5 mhm 3 arrival mtc, [ 92[—30 


] 0 r 6 

Lot* on balon** nf MgitftfiUtmi, 192 ] —§ 1 


1321 


-Shfthjfth&njtnr municipality shows a 
very moderate increase for a 
city. Its birth-rate has been 
normal and death-rate low, the 
survival rate being high. There 
has been a loss on the balance of 
migration, and the few industries 
of the city have not developed 
in? much as those elsewhere. 


(12) Saharanpu r m un tc tpalihj ; - 


Pupubtiwi. 1931 

Do. 1921 

Actual iiicr™*\ 1921—31 
PpflVtinuT 1921—31 

Rwonhl birOut, J 921—30 
RftcOKfal rJmthf, 392]—30 
Exm af birth* wvrdntH |92t—30 

Avi’th^fljuiunl birth nil**, 1921 —30.. 
Aifrtflftgf Minus! dmth- rate. J 923 —30 
Avtnif^ 1 iinnnid eundn] 3921—30 
Oitkn uh IjnltUiE? erf mijLirtii v n. J 92 J — 51 


Waharanpur shows a voi y big increase, 
Tlie birth-rat© ha* Ijoen high 
and the death-rate very high, 
the resulting siuviyal rat© being 
law, due partly to tho deaths 
among the large immigrant po- 
pul at ion* Im migrants consider¬ 
ably exceed emigrants. There 
has* been some development in 
industries in the hm* decade* 


76*655 

^2*261 
16.394 
26 3 
33,434 
303EI 
3.053 
47'5 
43‘E 
4'4 
13*341 


IVpcilALKin, 3931 ■ . 

Dn. 3921 
Actual unom •• * 1921—33 
PciT«Tlfiuft LucmwF F ] 921 —3 E 
Bawled birth* 3921—30 
Bflffxdeddmh*, 1921—30 

Execs* f.if b trt h h ovv r doatliHi, 1921 —30 

jUimiftl bin 31-ml c. 192 E—30- F 

AmftyJV itnniui L dmth. ratr f J 921—30 
A vcmgi annual survival rate, £ 921 — 30 
Gain nu batanre oi migrat km F 1921 —31 


59369 
50.498 
6-071 
176- 
23,903 
EB.29E 
3.630 
43 5 
33 3 
10 2 
3,26] 


Six new factories (mostly cotton 
ginning) were oach employing over 1,000 hands at the time of the final 
enumeration, and a cigarette factory was also working at full strength. At 
the; time of writing tho latter is closed, but it expects to resume work very 
shortly. 

(1.1) (ivraJchpur Municipal tty .— -Tho percentage increase in this munici- 

polity allowing foi extensions in 
its boundaries has been normal 
for a city. The birth-rate has 
been normal and death-rate on 
the low side, the resulting sur¬ 
vival rate being high. Theio 
lias been a alight gain on the 
baSanoe ot migration, due to 
the movement of agricultural 

fjwhitf fcri-mt'iL.itiUHi in bomulnntll Frnc-c J923 tho j H . laboUTLl'S into T-he City in SCfiroh 

13-0 por «*. Of work at the end of the decade. 

(14) Fyzabad^um-Ajodhya municipality—Thv increase in the popula¬ 
tion of this municipality has been 
somewhat above average. The 
birth-rate is incredibly low for a 
town and I suspect that births 
have been under-recorded by 
more than usual. The denth- 
r.vte is also relatively low, though 
it exceeds the birth-rate. The 
omissions of deaths also appear 
considerable. The deaths exceed 

the births, on account of deaths among the large number of religious pilgrims 
w ho flock to Ajorlhya at different times of the year. Fysabad has mode very 
little progress industrially in the decade. 

(15) Muttra municijxtlity. —The percentage increase lias been very large 

~ m “ municipality. 

On. 1921 
Art uni LiXCttAOC, 1923—31 

Xtimfp Lnczwc + 3921—3l 
RBmritoihmh*' 1921—3© 

1921—30 

Exm of birtbaover doailu, 1921—30 
Awifflip nruiunl birth-rate. [921*30 
A%i!th^ Maraud dnath-rato, 1921—30 
Avi'ii^ animal fftirviiva] raic. 192 I —30 
Qmm oci tmlcmcv of mignUtotl, j 921—31 


P, rptilfUion, 1931 

no. i92i 

Ar fiift] in^ffluw, 1921 


-31 


IN'twflifljpiiywst 1 . 1921—3fc 
llcconk'd'IsirtluB, E92I—30 
Hwanleddciitbp. 1921—30 
t-ki»ip <rf Kirth* Dvwdpftth^, 3921-—3© 
Avcra rn Annuli birih-nle, [ 921—30 

Avrmgfl jULcnal dc tih-ral^. 1921 —30 

Avr'ntKG nririunl nun'ivd rat o, 1921 —3© 
Guilt on I«Iuid 0 of migration, 192!—33 


39,992 

61.342 

a ,650 
166 
1M74 
iA.m 
USE 
24 6 
266 
—2 0 
9.B01 



’ S« rudinuUi to Ih. lalil oil J 33 , 


m Muttra mumcipabty* Both 
birth and death rates have been 
very high, the latter partly on 
account of the deaths among the 
large number of pilgrims who 
come to the place. The survival 
rate is fair all the same for a 
city. There has been a consi¬ 
derable gain on the balance of 
migration in the decade, partly 
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owing to the movement of labour from the rural areas especially during the 
last few calamitous years. There lias been very little industrial development 
in the last 10 years, and Muttra still owes its importance'to religion. 

(16) M irzapu r-c urn - Bi mlhyacha l mun kipality. —Tile i nc reuse in populft- 

tion lias been somewhat below 
the average. Tho recorded birth* 
rate was high and the death-rate 
low, resulting in the amazingly 
high survival rate of 17" 9. This 
suggests greater omissions than 
usual in recording deaths, and 
although from the vital statis¬ 
tics the municipality appears to 


pLipuiackiiit 1951 
Du- 1921 
Actual increase 1921—33 

Ptm.f (StAgt' in£jtm*L' + ] 921 —31 

Recorded birth** 1921—30 
Rect>n3fHl 1921—50 

Est\w of births over deaths, 1921 —30 
Avumj?: imuial birth rate 1921 —30 
AvcniRO UUUial death •»(£„ 1923—30 
AvmtfgO annual survival ral*, ]92l—30 
Lortfl on baknc* of migration* 1921—31 



61,184 


54,994 


6,190 


I1'3 


25^24 : 


19,47? 


10,347 1 


44'5 


266 


17 9 


4,t 57 


Population* 1931 < + i * 


56,503 

Du. L 92 i 


43,331 

Actual incrvrte* 1 ', 1921—31 


S.L72 

Forqcnta jC hjcrtttse, [921—51 


16 9 

Horded births, [923—30 


24.153 

Rwordod 3 921 —50 


23.361 

Ex&m rnrtbs over froths, 1923 —30 


797 

Avenge animal births rale* 3921—30 


46* I 

Averoge Manual dt»th-nuu> [923—30 


44 t 6 

Avenge immil (survival rate, 192 J—30 


15 

Gain <m bnkti.ee u[ migration,, 1921—3i 


7375 

during the decade. 


(18) Etaimh municipality .—Etawah 


lose on t he balance of migration 
I should say that the emigrants and immigrants actually balance each other. 
Mirzapur lost much of its importance when the Canges ceased to he the main 
trade route, and its industries show little signs of development, 

(17) Farrukkabad -cum- Fatehgarh municipality. —The population of this 

--- , municipality shows an increase 

somewhat above the average. 
The birth-rate has been liigh and 
the death-rate higher even than 
in Cawuporc, the resulting sur¬ 
vival rate being very small, due 
to deaths among the large immi¬ 
grant population. There has been 
very little in the way of industrial 
development in this municipality 

shows an average increase. Its 
recorded birth-rate has been very 
liigh in dot'd, but its recorded 
death-rate has likewise been 
high. The resulting survival rate 
is sniatl and tho increase in popu ¬ 
lation is due more to the gain on 
the balance of migration than to 
natural causes. The agricultural 
calamities of the last few years of 
the decade brought labour into 
the municipality in search of work. Industries show no sign of development. 
(19) Bi'daun municipality . — The increase in population has been some¬ 
what above the average. Both 
birth and death rates have been 
high, the resulting survival rate 
being full. The increase is due 
slightly more to natural causes 
that to the gain on the balance 
of migration. There has been no 
marked industrial development 
in the decade. 


Farm Lotion, 1931 

1923 

Actual incmtflO* 1921—31 
Feme tap? irvcxvB3L\ 1921—33 
Recorded birtha* 1921—50 
ReowdwJ depths, 1921—30 
I'lxcu&i ol birtfi* nwf death*, 192 1 —50 
Average annual birth-»te a [92J —30- - 
_Aviirai?.5 aruiujiS dMtli-retC, [ 92 J —30 
Average a. juiii! survival ratO p L92 3 —30 
Gain on balance of migration,, [923—31 



pupijlfit ion, 1931 


45.455 

Du. 1921 


39.1 Lfl 

Actual tnfirraep, 1921—31 


6J37 

Porc*nEego increase, 1921—31 


[6-2 

Recorded births, 1921—30 


20,553 

Recorded dmth*. 1921—30 


17.162 

ftxcoaaof birtbiowrdeatiLa. r 392t—30 


3391 

Average ormun L birth-rate, 392I-—30 


4S l 6 

Average annual iicat.h-raU k r J92J—30 


40-6 

Average annual survival rate* [92 3 —30 


8 0 

Gitin. on b&lanoo of migration, 1921 — -31 


2*946 


(20) Amroha municipality . — The increase in this municipality has been 

somewhat below average. The 
recorded birth-rate was excep¬ 
tionally high, third only to those 
of Agra and Hat liras, The death- 
rate was normal, and resulting 
survival rate high. Local in¬ 
dustries have to some extent 
decayed in the past ten years 
specially thuso of woodwork {jxil- 
kis , bedsteads, etc.}, embroidery 


FopEiktifm, 1933 
J*j- 1921 

Adtoal iiHrteMk 192 [—31 
P™oniego iMreaw, [923—31 
R*Wud birth*, 1921—30 
RmMdiddwth*« 1921—50 
Kscofls of bin hi over dcatjis, 1921^-30 
AmipUDkl birth rate, 1921—30 
Averts aimiial dtHh-nt#, [921—30 , * 
Avurs^e auuuaJ nrnyil i*te p 1921—30 
i oq balance n[ migration* 192! — 31 
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CHAPTER l\— POPULATION’ OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Hoi wmthef 
census ia hill 
slat.out. 


Nmm Tat 
municipally. 


work (mending caps), pottery find doth printing* The result has boon 
increased emigration to larger and more prosperous towns (including Delhi) 
and to some of the.independent states. Artisans, servants and clerks have 
all shared Id this emigration. Amroha is an over-crowded town, with little 
available hoitfe accommodation, high rents prevailing for such as there is. 
Agricultural labourer!; have therefore not moved into Amroha so freely in 
the last few years of the decade as they have into most towns, 

(21) Sambhal municipality .—The inciease in this municipality has been 

very low for an urban area. 
Birth in id death rates were both 
high, the torvivnl rate normal. 
Emigrants anil immigrants have 
balanced each other, and have 
not changed appreciably since 
1921. The chief industries are 
comb-making, sugar refining {in¬ 
digenous methods) anti gar ha 
doth making. The la tier has 


IVipubtHifi, 1931 
Lki, 1921 

Acton] L92I—31 - * 

i/xT^N', 1921—31 
RwtJPilftlNfifMS 1921—30 
KcqohInI Htoiiih#* 1921—30 
Karo* of birth« vyrr 1921 -30 

A wrmgo miniud bifth-filu, ! 92! —30. ■ 

ArAv^CttfflHt t|t»ih’HiO% 8921—30 

Annwr amilihl mreiviil mtu, 192 S - 30 

i on W«±k* trf 1921—31 



44,300 


4L5S5 


2,715 


6 5 


2L563 


IS,406 


3.162 


50 ! 2 


42 r 9 


7 r 3 

i + 

4 41 


prt greased fairly well dining the decade but the other industries and trade 
in general have stagnated. 

Sam him I is really only a collection of villages with large open space.' inter¬ 
vening. As such and in the absence of any industrial oi commercial progress, 
the increase in ite population js more com parable to that of the rural areas of 
the province, 

{22) Hathrax municipality .—Hat liras shows the smallest increase of any 

__—-- municipality in British territory. 

Its recorded, birth-rate wat»fecund 
only in the province to that 
of Agra. The death-rato also 
was very high, second only to 
that in Bennies, owing to repeat¬ 
ed cholera epidemics and two 
plague epidemics, and to consi¬ 
derable overcrowding in some 
parts of the city. The survival 


1931 

Ho, 1921 

ActtmHfWfwtr 192I—3I 
fYffnftnUlgF i \ 92 ] —3 ll *. 

ftecnW bfrtba, 8 92 1 —30 
fferonM i|Maifru s 1921-30 
Etnvoj Isitiiiowrd^fh^ 1921—-30 

Awirt ga aftfiiifl I birth-ruf*, J92I—30 -. 

Avtz*g? ftcijsiutl Jmih-tiii*, 1921—30,, 

Avitiw' 1 hfiuiui] tturviVdJ tut*, 3921—.0 

Lwsa 1-in I itilittiC’ 1 ! of L921—31 


19.7*4 

3S.763 

\mi 
26 
20,752 
19.0*2 
1,740 
52 9 
4S‘5 
4'4 
719 


rate woa low. There baa been some loss on the balance of migration, the 
tendency hero being noticeable as in Amroha and Stun h ha I for labour to 
leave the smaller cities in faveur of the larger, ihough seme of ihe appa¬ 
rent loss may be due to the fact that theie is a tendency for labouif.rs to move 
fiorn the more congested areas of the City to places outride municipal limits. 
The cotton industry has pn grossed considerably a into 1921, cotten imports 
having nearly doubled. The grain trade nourished fiom 1921—26 but has 
since declined. Lock-making has also declined. The other industries such 
as brass ware, knives, iicuware, cast iron, etc., have expanded somewhat. 

(23) Rampur municipality .—Rampur city (Rampur State) shows a small- 

or percentage increase than any 
of the city municipalities in 
British territory. It Joses consi¬ 
derably by migration especially 
to Moradahiuh 


PopulaUoti, 1931 ■ ■ 

Do, 1921 

Artual inm r u» 1921—31 

£Vn*titagO iwmar* 1921—31 


74,216 
73.156 
1,060 
I’4 


18. As tin. Census i\as, as usual, taken towards the cud of the cold 
weather, the population figure!- of the hill stations was at a minimum and afford 
the municipal and cantonment authorities no guide as to the population for 
which they have to cater in the hot weather. To remedy this a census wu& 
taken on the night of October 3, 1930, of Naim Tul and Mussoorb municipal 
ties and the hill cantonments of Jt&nikhet, Chakrata, Lansdmine, Lcodour, 
Naini Tal and Alraoio. The figures are exhibited at the ©ml of Imperial Table 
IV in tlio Tables Volume. Here it is only necessary to refer to the variations 
since 1929. 


The population of Naini Tal municipality was 17,375 (including 12.107 
males). Of these: t .996 wore Europeans or Anglo-Indiana (including 1,047 
males). The increase is 5 (*<r cent, (males 7 pet cent., females stationary) 
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HOT WEATHER CENSUS IN HILL, STATIONS, 

and now tho population of this municipality exceeds that of any other hill 
station in the United Provinces, 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians decreased by nearly 20 per cent., the 
increase being more marked in the case of females. 

Indians increased by 9 pi r cent, (males 10 pet cent., females 7 pot cent.). 

The reasons, for those variations are—- 

(1) The rapid Indianisatioii ot the Services, 

(2) The induction of the " hill-exodus ”, Some of the Secretariat 

Departmental Offices, w hich employ a numbei of Anglo-Indians, 

no longer move to Naim Tat in the summer. 

(3) Owing to tho Jjoo Commission free passage eehomo, more European 

offioiah and Army office! s take leave or send their families home 

in tho summer, 

(4) Owing to the somewhat later date of the census some recessing 

officers ami others had returned to the plains. 

(5) The decrease in Europeans would have been far more marked but 

for the fact that many officer!-’ of the Eastern Command and 

Lucknow District Headquarters and their families now live in 

Naini Tal. 

This is now the second largest hill station in rho province, with a summer 
population <f 17, (15 (including 12,362 males). Ot these 3,434 were Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians (including 1,706 males,) The population shows a decrease of 
about 3 per oent. (males 2 per cent., females 4 per cent.) since 1920, 

Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians declined by 24 per cent, (male? hy 18 per 
cent-, and females by 30 per cent,), 

Indians increased by 5 per cent, (males by 1 per oent. females by nearly 
23 per cent.), • 

The factors mentioned under (1), (3) and (4) in the case of Naim Tal have 
also operated to some extent in Musscorie, but the figure? of Naini Tal are 
natmally influenced by the fact that it is the summer headquarters of Govern¬ 
ment and of the Lucknqw Di?triet Staff and the permanent headquarter^ of the 
Eastern Command. Officialdom appeals to attract Indian males to Nairn Tal 
whereas Indian ladies seem to prefer the non-official atmosphere ot Aluasoorie, 

The popula+ion of this sumll cantonment area was 1,536 (including 1,118 
males), of whom 265 were Eiiiopeans and Anglo-Indians (including 189 males). 
This is an increase of 91 percent, (mates 100 pm cent,, females 73 per cent,). 
Europeans have increased by 60 per cent, (males 63 per cent., females by 52 
per cent,). 

Indians have doubled (males having increased by 109 per cent., females 
by 79 per cent.). 

The reasons'for these increases are—* 

(1) Since the turn mo i of 1921 the Eastern Command Headquarters have 

been permanently stationed in Naini Tal. 

(2) Since the summer of 1928 the Lucknow District Headquarters Stuff 

have been stationed in Naini Tal for the summer months. 

(3) Several large houses have been built within this small cantonment 

area since last census- 

The population of llib cantonment was 2,878 (inclu ding 2,07! males) of 
whom 310 wore Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 142 males). This is 
a decrease of 12 pot cent, since 1920 (malta 14 per cent., females 7 per cent.). 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians have decreased by nearly 65 per cent, (males by 
75 per cent., females by 45 pci cent.) 

Indians have increased by 6 per cent, (males by 4 pet cent., female ? by 13 
Pli cent.). 

Tho reasons for these variations are— 

(1) Since last census Lnndour has beoomo the F amily Depot. 

(2) Many of the families had left Laudour before the census was 

taken. 

Tho population was 5,935 (including 4,918 males) of whom 2,101 wore 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 1.871 males.) This is an increase ot 62 
per cent, (males 65 per cent,, females 48 per cent,). 


M i tssooric 
municipality. 


Na-im Tal 
canJonmei‘1. 


Landour 

cantonment. 


f'kakraia 

cantonment. 
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Almorn 
canton ment. 


HanHhrf 

cfitJonmcnL 


Lanait&Pne 

otnlomnent. 


Eiirtpeuns and Anglo-Indians increased by 55 per cent, (males by 5i per 
cult., fcm»Et.g by 38 per cent.). 

Indians increaftd by 6ti per cent, (males by 71 pci cent., females by 51 
per cent.). 

The reasons for those variations are — 

(1) An incioa&e in the number ol troops and thtir follow err. 

(2) A resulting ineioaet in trades-people. 

(3) Fewoi of thn followers and traders than usual, brought their 

families with them in 1930. 

Thia, the smallest ol the hill cantonments, had a population of only 342 
(including 438 males), oj whom only 3 were Europeans (including 2 males). 
The total population shows a decline of 25 per cent, (males 34 per cent,, females 
10 per cent.). The Indian population decreased by 22 per cent, (males by 33 
per cent., females by 7 pe* 1 cer.t.). 

The reasons fui these variations are — 

This cantonment is the head qu art erb of 1 et 3rd Q. A. 0. Gurkha Ride:-. 
At the time of this census the regiment with its British Officers 
were away on the Frontier. Only one British Officer and his 
wife weio left in Atmora. The wives of the other officers wore 
away. The wives and families of the Indian mom here of this 
unit were present in Alrnora. 

This, the largest of trio bill cantonments, Imd a population of 9.480 (males 
7,246* females 2,243). of whom 3,182 wen Europeans and Anglo-Indians (includ¬ 
ing 2,578 males). This is- an increase of 38 por cent, (males 41 per cent., females 
35 pei cent.). 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 71 per cent, (males 74 per cent., 
females 63 per cent,), 

Indians increased by 26 per cent, (males by 26 per cent., females by 28 per 
cent.). 

Tho reasons for these variations are— 

(1) A considerable increase in the number of troops and their families 

stationed there. 

(2) The coffee shops for British troops were formerly rim by local con¬ 

tractors. They are now rim by contractors from the plains who 
bring their families with them. 

(3) 172 temporary armed police were stationed in the cantonment at- 

the time of the census. 

(4) Several new houses and shops have sprung up in recent years owing 

to the increased military population. 

This cantonment had a population of 5,94)0 {including 4,383 males), ot 
whom 105 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians (including 53 males). This is an 
increase of 6 per cent, (males decreased by 3 per cent., females Increased by 48 
per cent.), 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians increased by 46 per cent, (males by 13 per 
cent., and females more than doubled), 

Indians increased by 6 per cent, {males decreased 3 per cent., females 
increased 47 per cent.}. 

The reasons for these variations were -— 

(I) Some Anglo-Indian nut sing sisters had recently been attached to 
the Indian Military Hospital, 

{£) The strength of Indian battalions has been reduced from 1,000 to 
800 since 1920. 

(3) Prior to 1924 Lansdowne was purely' a military station and apart 
from the troops only* a few officials and hernias lived there. 
There was no accommodation for their families. Since then 
some good buildings have been erected and now their families 
alto live with them. 
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APPENDIX A, 

Brie! note on (be activities of the Lucknow and Cawnpore Improvement Trusts 

(a) LUCKSOW Imp rove ment Tku*t, 

The Lucknow Improvement Trust came into being on Jinuary 1, 192G + ft tooK 
over the schemes which hod been or were being carried out by the Improvement Trust 
Committee of the Municipal Board and transferred finally to the Board all schemes 
which had been completed. The untini bed schemes were, with certain change., then 
notified under the new Town Improvement Act and completed. New schemes were also 
framed with the assistance of Mr. H, V. Lane heater, r^ujL, the well-known town- 
planning expertr The following U a oWdific&tion of the schemes 

Street schemes P *. „. ,. 12 

Housing schemes * + , * ,« p , 7 

Building (bungalows) schemes * * . * p „ 2 

Building (model quarters) schemes «* *, * * 2 

Open spaces schemes * * * 4 

Development scheme* * * , . . . , „ 3 

Market schemes , * , * * * Si 2 

Grain godowns scheme *„ . # Pi „, I 

Indus trial development scheme .* *. _ 1 

Of these the most important is the great lateral road which runs through the city 
from East to West which la known generally as the New Sanitary Road 1 *. Tins has been 
divided up into 7 sections of which 3 only are included in the above statement, because the 
fitVft 3 were carried out by the Municipal Board and the seventh has yet to be started. 

The next in importance was the Hu.sainganj Street Scheme which removed a danger¬ 
ous traffic area and improved the main approach to the city from Lucknow Junction 

State 

The improvement of Canning Street, one of the main thoroughfares of the city Ls 
another important street scheme. It has been completed in 3 sections. When the road 
was constructed originally in 1850 it was given a width of 150 feet irith only 15 feet of 
metalling. The houses did not front on to this street which presented the appearance 
of the edge of a saw, The met died portion has been widened, kerb and channel drains 
have been provided and the houses m rebuilt are being fronted correctly on a proscribed 
building alignment with gardens in front. 

The improvement of the KuLserbagh and Lai Bagh crossings arc also worthy of 
mention while the Kaliji Street Scheme opened up a way for vehicular traffic to the most 
important temple in the city. The Goldurwaza Scheme carried out for the Husaimbad 
Trust is another great improvement. 

Tho mosit important of the*e are the Miwaiya Schema, the Charbagh Zone Area and 
the Havelock Road Scheme. The two former are being rapidly built over. Ike latter m 
now being taken up. The lirat and third are both large areas supplying plot* for all classes. 
The second is more or less a bungalow area. Another important scheme Ls the BLrhana 
Housing Scheme in which provision has been made for plot* for subordinate Government 
officials serving in Lucknow who have no houses of their own. Toe land has been gi en on 
a concession rate of rent with the proviso that the owner can sub let only to a subordinate 
Government official, 

Of these the first consisted of providing G official bungalows on a good site near the 
Zoological Gardens. These wore designed hy a qualified architect and are fitted with the 
kites k sanitary improvements. The other consists of 8 bungalow* off the Shahnajuf Road 
also designed by an architect. They are on fairly cheap Hue* and quite popular. 

Them are two blocks of mo ld quarters. One at Nisbatganj, the other at Hydra- 
bad, both across the river Gumti. Each blook comprises groups of various sized quartern 
but they have not so far been m popular as w*i hoped. 

These are what the late Professor Sir Patrick Ge Ides called r( Lungs f *. A number 
have been eon*!runted in the Ohowk and Yabiaganj Wards with two single ones in other 
places. They certainly brighten up the congested arena in which they are situated and 
provide badly needed air space*. 

One of these covem a very large area across the river and is being steadily built 
over. The other is smaller and more compzntt—in NerhaL A part of this area was sold 
to a Go operative Housing Society. The improvement in the class of house** erected in 
this area is very noticeable. 

The fur market at Saadatganj lias not so tar proved as popular ns was expected, 
but is now gaining ground. 

The Morris Vegetable Market at K&iserhagh is doing well and is deservedly 
popular. 

These were built from a special grant from the Government of India. Only the 
first block of godoww has been constructed because they were not popular. Rents have 
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been reduced and the buildiogB are now occupied, but there does not appear to be nn> 
demand for further godowns at present. 

Thifi coniBBta of jl large urea south-west of the city. It has been provided with 

1 ain rtxwln and feeder lines from both broad ami metro gauge railways, bo far only 

2 factories have taken up Hites, 

These improvements have had little effect on over crowding in the city because 
a* ftota* people acquire their own sites and construct their own buildings, the rented 
quartcrii tliey occupied are again let to less fortunate persons whose mam desire is to get 
a hous*- .is near as possible to where they Work. Congestion and over-crowding towards 
tin hutting untl industrial centres in therefore inevitable and the only way to cnee! a 
radical improvement would be to replan all *uch areas. This naturally at present is out 
of the question for financial reasons. 

For a fuller account of ttui activities of the Trust the reader is referred to their 
Annua! Reports. 


(b) Cawsvorr Improvement Tbu@t. 

This Trust was formed in 11»10 to carry out a scheme prepared by a Special Committee 
presided over by 3k Henry Ledgard which was considerably revised by another Committee 
under Mr. IJ. V.‘ l^chester, f + rxB.a^ a town-planning export, from England, The Htdieme 
provided for extension of the city towards the south and west, the other two *ides being 
barred by the river on the north and cantonment* on the cast. Fourteen external s-diemua 
providing for expansion of the city, the Factory Area, the Civil Lines and the \\ ark men a 
Area, and Hie extension of middle-class houses were at once notified, and five more dealing 
with internal improvement of the city were added later. 

The Trust laid special stress on the following schemes i— 


Schnne no * 1 —Factory urea* 


This sidiome comprises an area of 3,641 acres and was originally formulated by the 
T ru-1 Committed in J 9 20. I u ohjec t w# to provide land for he tor cs and housing acc ummo- 
ilation for working people, with bungalow sites on the outskirts. Nearly a7 acres of this 
land have betm sold and nine factories, ote.* have since been built in this area, including I 
Vladlen Mill. 2 Cotton Spinning an 1 Weaving Hitts, 1 Jute Mill, 2 Engineering Workshops, 
i Chemical Factory and 2 Kerosene Oil Depots. Nearly 9 acres have been sold for work, 
men's quarter and several settlements are developing. 

Schema nos. Ill A and Ill-B—Kkohm lAne* r 

This scheme m divid d into two puts com prising an area of ISO acres. Scheme 
jtl-A web fonuuleted lor providing sites for bungalows. On the 23 plots sold under the 
.scheme, 21 bungalows have beoii constructed, Scheme IH-B includes Home smaller 
bungalow^ and workmen's quarters. The Trust hm recently built, some model blocks, which 
have proved very popular. The Trust has incurred a total expenditure ol Ks. 4,68,120 on 
these two schemes* 

■Srfccme no, Zf—Simm&u* 

This scheme, though mainly an external scheme, was looked upon by the Trust m 
one of the most important and urgent of their schemes, ft covers an area of 541 acres oil the 
west and south of the city and W;is developed with the idea of providing sites for middle- 
(iouhch of the- city type, u that the congestion of the city might be relieved* 1,536 
building plots have been sold tinder the aehu me and about, 1,000 building plans sanctioned. 
The area is fairly well developed by now and its wide roads, parks and newly built houses 
present the appearance of an entirely new city, 

A total expenditure ol Its. 18/19,612 has been incurred on this scheme. 

Srhtmi no. X—Tahq Mahal w 


ThL b is an internal scheme comprising an area of nearly 16 acres, which the owner was 
allowed to develop on Lmen approved by the Trust the latter assisting by acquiring houses 
on the fringe and putting down underground sewers and drains. Subsequently, on failure 
of the owner, the Trust ami Municipal Board had to furnish the roads and lanes with surface 
drains. The site comprises 166 newly built houses. The Trust incurred an expenditure of 
Ra* 99,893. 


Schema nos. Xj 111 and XIII. -A — Xazirbagh-Ghimam. 

This scheme comprised an a res of about 30 &c ren and way intended to improve a very 
insanitary locality, and abo to provide through communication roods in the city* A portion 
only has j>o far been dealt with. Nine shops and houses have been constructed in this area. 
Expenditure umounting to R&. 4 p 23,855 baa been incurred on tiiis scheme. 
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Scheme no. VII—Guiuhiya Arm Scheme* 

The object of this scheme w-as to provide bungalow sites of tho cheaper type, and land 
lor extension of workmen's settlement the area involved covering 916 acres. So far 21 
acres have been sold fort ho extension of the British India Corporation^ workmen's settle¬ 
ments, one Trust Store Yard has been built and four and a half acres sold to the Municipal 
Board on which they art- building a contagious diseases hospital. Efforts are being made to 
sell more land lor new workmens settlements in this area. 

Scheme no, XYII—Bfotnkutti, 

TMs is a scheme of internal improvement in the business centre, where some very 
dirty cowsheds and compounds have been cleared and the ground laid out for a market. 
Negotiations for its development are still proceeding. So far 17 plots have been sold and & 
houses and a block of 41 shops and residential quarters have been built by the Trust- 

For a full account of the activities of the Trust the reader is referred to their Annual 
Reports, that for 1930-31 is particularly interesting and attractively illustrated with photo- 
graph* showing the improvements effected in the last few years* 
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Subsidiary Table I. —Distribution of (Ae population bdwetn towns and villages. 
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CHAPTER 1L—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AMU VILLAGES* 

Subsidiary Table H, —-Number per m iUe of ffte total population and of 
each main religion who live in towns. 


4 

Number per au'lfo who IWo m town* cut of— 


NaEtu*! division* 

Total popu¬ 
lation- 

Bnhimruc 
FR Aldus. ' 


Ary a*. 

Christ iniiJw 

V 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Urttnl Frofinera .+ 

IP 

T7 

290 

197 

383 

Blitiih Tarrflcry * * 

M2 

78 

m 

m 

388 


81 

60 

350 

125 

564 

3L Bub-11 iiTiftlnym W«t 

162 

98 

317 

197 

384 

% rnda-C5*iiget«r ^Uin p W«t 

m 

115 

311 

174 

245 

4- Siida-G aagotiii FUtm. OnUal * * 

100 

70 

m 

361 

905 

% Ounind India Flttraii 

124 

100 

444 

660 

844 

6 Ea&t-Satpymii 

108 

91 

345 

*63 

692 

7- Sub ^ East 

38 

30 

84 

468 

429 

6. Iiul»-GiLugD(ic Plain* E**t 

95 

72 

KM 

584 

572 

StWtM., 

JOS 

47 

322 

117 

47 

T^^'-G»rliwTU(Hin«!lflym* West) 



-- 

-■ 

-- 

Rani puf(Btib-Himalaya, WoatJ 

m 

79 

329 

115 

34 

tonara fkjnl.a*Lpurm*i . , 

89 

70 

291 

- 250 

870 


Subsidiary Table Ilf .—Towns class ijitJ by j&jmtaUon. 
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15 1 
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Subsidiary Table IV*— Cities* 


City. 


FopuliktifTI 

in 1931- 
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4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

so 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
n 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


dumber 

*4 

person* 

[>T 

squnifl 

mil*. 


r 


of Is- 
fifties to 
ft tbmi- 
wmd 


Allahabad * 
Amro bn 
Bareilly 

Boiuifea 

Dudmrn 

C'-nwri] h m'’ 
Ktawmli 

Fflrrukhul *sd- 

rum+Atoh 

garb- 

F^abuUum- 

Ajodhyu- 

Oondd^ui 

|Imbre> 

Jbftnai * - 
Kail {Aligarh) 
Lurknovr- 

MuT*dnbail 

Muitm 

Rnmirnr 

Sal umiui] i lu , - 

Ssmblutl 

Shahjahanpirr 


22*764 

103.914 

44.94B 

144.031 

205315 

45,455 

243.755 

46.948 

60354 

65.710 

75,644 

3*784 

93.112 

03*878 

274*653 

136,709 

61.IS4 

110,562 

64.029 

74.216 

73.655 

44,300 

83,764 


12*449 
22,1 ie 
18452 
17.652 
25.945 
24.262 
24,756 
13.001 
16J79 

4.934 

11*232 
12.395 
30.877 
*619 
13.272 
18749 
4,774 

29.020 
23,94 9 
38796 
10.239 
18406 
22.343 


Papula 
t iun of 
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Hu Mini inn of variai k>». 


813 

776 

995 

M2 

m 

638 

696 

844 

831 

717 

797 

754 

905 

733 

745 

750 

m 

m 

£28 

874 

737 

910 

658 


222 

196 

33 

127 

170 

90 

401 

2t4 

163 

300 

134 

123 

354 

143 

m 

219 

104 

116 

303 

33 

175 

26 

108 


1921-31 

1911-21 1 

1901-11 

E89l~ , 

3901 , 1 

ESSi 91 

Total 

138 + 

1931 

7 ^ 

0 1 

9 

10 

H 

12 

+ 2T8 1 

+00 

—1-4 

+ 1+5 

+5’3 

+43 *4 

+ 17*0 

—3*4 

— 0 m 2 

—1 '8 

+94 

+ 149 

+ 111 

^h6 

+3'3 

+ 13*0 

— 2"5 

+21 3 

+11*3 

^3-0 

-2B 

+ 8'4 

+67 

+25'1 

+3-5 

-re 

—4’4 

-4 6 

+2'2 

—6*) 

+ 162 

+ 23 

—21 

+ J0’3 

+5'0 

1-35 0 

+ 12-6 

+2+2 

—12-0 

+ 4-5 

+24-9 

+56-» 

+ J3D 

—8 4 

+ 65 

+9-7 

HI-7 

+352 

+ 17-0 1 

—13 "5 

, —11 *4 

—13*7 

-22 

—24'3 

+ !6;f 

+3-6 

—23'2 

—4'8 

+ 10*6 

—S.'9 

4-30-5 

+ +9 

—11 "3 

+0*8 

+6'2 

+26-3 

+2'6 

+2"4 

—iL-i 

+8*7 

+ 12-2 

+ I3-S 

+24'4 

—+7 

+366 

+3 + 6 

+63*0 

+182*3 

+25-3 

+0’9 

—6’0 

+ 146 

—1-5 

+31 *3 

+ 14‘2 

| ~—4'6 

—! “6 

—3'3 

+4'4 

+82 

+ Ih5 

+51 

—1*6 

—hi 

+ 3*9 

+36-8 

+ 1 + 3 

+70*1 

—511 

—5*1 

—1 r 4 

—13-4 

+33-7 

+ 1-9 

+8-0 

+30 

+5*1 

+5?-5 

+23 '2 

—9’2 

—3*1 

—1*9 

+6*0 

+ 10*9 

+ 1 ‘4 

—1-6 

—5*6 

+2-6 

+33 

l -0‘0 

+26 3 

—0-9 

—5 1 

+4'8 

+6*6 

1 +32-S 

+6*5 

—8-2 

+5-7 

+6'7 

+58 

+ I6'T 

+ 15 4 

+1*2 

-r 

—2-6 

+ 1-4 

+8*2 


XaTis* —t- Population in 1931 {«itann 3) and Ikfl wiaiimii in cdumnn 7—12 a™ based <JU the pupli- 
laliotiM ot unmkipajitkw plwt any uimtenmcnt*, nctiM *n»» or railway ctifatftSaa tdjRAftnt iI.ml * usd wetuft o m 
the city. 

* Tha figurPH in ooluxu* 4 anil 5 W9 <adcukl*4 o.i miudcipal %™ only, to exclude Wid 

natilied area iuiomaln?H <rf and s^K, 

3 The punulfir' ilia at *cuno (ntics wi-r# f<X change. in tirra priur U) tbi> pi«*Tit wmit. At tliia 

cfflWij* in acconlnn,* ™ ilh LoitractiofW ruwi™l tarn the tk.mniJMlt of India, no Such ndjtlfilmcnia haw I*™ 

made. 

4. Tiif- fcireign-W n in column 6 «W those hit autenfe ,tic ifoltkl in trlncli tlii* city lie. 
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CHAPTER U.™POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table V. —Housing Statistic f Tenement 





PapulaEiEfn at JkiaS t’nUuS&ffrtion. 



Aroaio 

UrtaL 

Hi ruin*- 

Muslima. 

Olhuni. 

C*n3iU diviiMHi*. 

N&rDt of wflnl And n>oWJ&. 

square. 









ynnb. 












Pomaka 

M,l!!i>. 

Ft'Eciilee. 

Mak*. 

FtimaiGfl- 

Male. 

TTUibss, 

J 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Jl 

Chaff* ■§* 74 , 

pauUljEinJ Ward 

74^ p 0|5 

12,290 

10,910 

6974 

5,650 

5,810 

5 r 255 

6 

5 

Otrnle no. L , 

Jhiiwo] Tok, Ahiri T^k. Ahni* Bhilmri 

I4U2I 

955 

796 

157 

1,25 

798 

673 

- * 


„ 2,. 

KJuut. Kftlm W«fn fkg. 

Karra B*fg. T*Jtia H*ji Naami, 

120,032 

790 

647 

471 

363 j 

314 

279 

5 

& ! 

Tit kin Pir-Ghuib. Kjuhmin Hohalla. 










■4 3+ ■ 

Kivlmiiri B«gh. 

Top Pafwwii, Kfltm a»lia«imftil Ali 
Khan. 

Wnzir Bull. Fktglii* GuUhaii. Mfthbuk 

m<m 

630 

596 

300 

293 

330 

341 

.. 




625 

501 

383 

292 

242 

209 




HkdJ, Quid Prr K1 iad» Ahartafhir Ikv Mn? 


648 

585 

349 

313 

! 299 

272 



» 5.. 

Bail Lon Tula, YmnfllAj, Trit, Tnkdb 

4knaMJftJu4hAh, M^in^WkEiAgAT. 

273.503 



723 

568 

484 

344 

239 

224 

u 6. * 

Anslwkr lUgh. Knrirrupin]. Fa^usrl Hugh, 

lpl79 P 50B 

»* 


.„ nrti. 7 A g 

R'lijabgsmj. £ b’n p, mlgnrsj. BiutdUl RosaT, 
JiaUkl^TLTkj. ItMTirMlIfUr, 

Sand Mali Kluin, Kftaghi Tnl*. AhiH Tola* 

392,669 

1-310 

1,096 

865 

697 

445 

399 




PknEuk Jin LnJ, K**n l>jk, R*tn Ali 
Bn fib, Tamlwiku >Uiuii. 

• 

516 

383 

254 

130 

262 

203 



p, no, 9 , - 

Ghmipaiynri, Fnl Kbutl. nariilhwnkhajkft, 

I67p36? 



p „ ]0, T 

AhaCaSunU Singh. 

Jfowffl Tgsn j. Hugh ij* M Q Ichand 

377,3^ 

789 

644 

354 

462 

235 

182 

^. 


|J*. 

Rani Kn1m f Khfrt Gu% ( CJwiu MiihutaE* 

J E9.7IP 

978 

936 

767 

6S3 

211 

253 

,« 


Jinghtn Dam. Xm Barm, PiJ Moti LaJ p . 
Disati Tula. 


362 

323 

345 

304 






il 12** 

Arazl Ktiriafiibat, PttrwA Muhsii,, Anm 

U362.427 

n 

19 

*. 


M.ih'iOi Biisli. ^iir»n Bmlhu. i.btiml- 










» 13- ■ 

kbnPirL, Zurgnri TtiU. 

Sikint^nj, Etuis m Gm aw Pi jay* Ahmad* 

708,721 

538 

473 

m 

427 

61 

46 j 



» 14- - 

[puij. 

Mi] ^ahnbmnl, Gully Mftftgn lk*g p Himf 
Kluirut Kid an, Bumf Khun, JEu|iii r ChusTkna 

600-644 

561 

486 

336 

294 

225 

192 




Tulim, Purwa Lixlh. Bftghia Minri, 


%0 

462 

101 

73 

m 

389 



- 15.* 

Muftig-iiJtj, AfcitUn MuUi-fnk, Gnl i Sh-i** aUijnp 
K|mL <2 nlW, Khirki Muftij3 P ChKlfli Gtlfji. 
Reg, Khisis Mir Tug* ji. 

PRutS-t^an L Bh^ jpuri. Mnfgh Kliaruv BfriJi- 
] nu o Toltt, Xas Biwti. JFidiukrtr Kagb. 

I50.6C 

,, 








„ 16., 

165,523 

439 

35B 

247 

199 

192 

159 



r „ nn ] 7 E@ 

« »19.* 

Kuv.'LEiia'bflul nnd It.srngiVnj r, ** 

Vir BukEun« AEspiEa ]V«gH» Gurhi. 

401,430 

420.886 

1.260 

594 

1,193 

451 

260 

246 

229 

152 

JpOOG 

347 

964 

299 

"l 

,« 

Xnifn ICIiaji. Ahnra Mirs-n Ali K^r s Tnli- 










H a&. 

linpnj, 

pajqir CTtflffmJ .* ,. 

443.586 

572 

412 

380 

260 

192 

152 


-* 

Ctiarge ao, 25.. 

S^Udotgont Wird . . 

4 m 7-925 

11,326 

9.281 

6.SSS 

5,368 

4.425 

ym 

13 

14 

CSpcIb no, L i . 

Pol CilUm Huuin, KtVihiniri MohaUiv, 

174321 

651 

593 

221 

188 

429 

405 

i 



Hama Porin. 



3,274 







h p«-ZA3 

Ri#tiimoDi^Ar» IrMiloaj^nr, Mm Barf], 
ParaiM CilnbuLm, Mrudon Kl U^ii Khan. 

50I r 52I 

1p472 

597 

483 

875 

791 

- 

-- 

» on. 4 .. 

CIulum r[-t^jniiliim Kliun. Xur Bari, 

9.874 

670 

498 

248 

200 

322 

m 

* 4 


DaribiK Gnri Adii% Gndhyo BdlUapur, 


769 

625 

462 

332 

307 ! 




IT 5 -* 

Hi hhjgwinj r AT-uttA Kpt 1kg. Kbisnfnhi. Til:ri 
Khurd. 

Ifaw^iUL} Bsibti. Mobiim nuu Ignijj H Ohob 

19.844 

293 


- ; 

■■ 6*^ 

13p60G 

966 

650 

876 

584 

90 

66 



M »<”■ 7*9 

MaotiJ h Bc^om Bogb. Kiahorimni. 
AEaiti2uignr P Mt'lids Kl’if'ra. Paamhnla Ttituh- 

lp0%228 

1p26E 

1.082 

962 

826 

294 

248 

5 

8 

ertrfidL Ohiai» SiinrftEd F EtuuJi Sa'actnigiinj. 


634 

390 

545 

343 





* on, 3 ,, 

Bihinptl*. DaryapiLF, T*i iCatoro, Za^orpur r 

887 .9% 

as 

46 i 

1 

1 

W n», 10* II 

XtofennddinP'if. 

Sa'jhlhtfliw] Sa«* MnghH Baoli 

967J29 

1-097 

860 

&4a 

652 

244 

203 

s 

5 


Bjtciir. Svuras Andhlt, Kftto Kblldo 
Baknii V&r Klian. 


604 

548 

264 

237 





* nn. 12 i. 

Kntro Klni'En Yar KJjazi p Scrkawftli Goili, 

220,898 

340 

311 


r* 


AEinLa Dbfttinss tkg. 


1.543 

1330 

558 






n». 13* 14 

Manjunmgnr, XmiWt* #. 

273.736 

48] 

989 

849 

L 

.. 

^ CUD. [5 ■ * 

Mnhilaganj, Tirmtnigmo^ Ponm Lr-db. 
Bfobmani T ft k. 

Tiiutguv; Bbowiuhigui j k Tainb Tikrdt 
ft«L 

Sltlajife Nwkkharo, Rum Muuma ^uppo 

229pS6l 

630 

558 

440 

387 

190 

171 



ww 1G *, 

394,412 

665 

543 

47! 

367 

m 

176 


■ « 

H 17 -* 

179,806 

459 

330 

396 

288 

63 

42 

■■ 
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Ce)ixits}—{\) Lucknow Municipality. 
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CHAPTER n. —population up cities, towns and vli.ages. 

Subsidiary Table V .—Housing SUUtstics (Tenement 


Cp2iBU* Jiraiofti. 


ChUgi Hn 24,. 

I’trek no. | i + 

4 2 +* 

At 5 * i 

■f 4 »' 

rw ? 

* 6 -■ 

■I M, IA 0 

if 330- 9 

. 10 „ 
w IL » 

« 12 - 

* 13 *. 

„ 14 -* 

rf 15 -* 

ip 16 *» 

lf eofl. It A IS 
» r». [9 «• 

10 - 

Cfttfffi M. 25*. 

Cirtto hsj. | „* 

*, nos, 2 A 3 
r . DO. 4 -- 

* 5 .* 

H 6 ** 

* «*.T*9 
» » * - - 

- .k 

M 12 -■ 

M ISA H 
w nO- If - - 

« L**‘ 

IT- 


ITiinfl $f ward And medulla- 


DjklLif^Qj Wwd »« 

!fa»W»| ToK Ahiri Tul*, Abate LSbikiri 
Ejufi, Kftsm Wftfti Ektg- 
KhU* Bbi&u Bfjfc TrtktA H*ji NniEmi, 
T*ki*, PiH?b*ib, Kjuhmiri- Muhilhn 
Kivthmiri ISagii,. 

i'ofi Durwnsa, iCatr* MdlianmuuJ Alj 

fC hrtri . 

-Vn&T I login Baghi* Gula^m, SUhtiOb- 
ffrtitj, Ifiuhi Pir Kirns* Abate Our Da* HbL 
lunlark Toln, VELHlngiinjip Movnrti Tola* T&l*ti 
Jiu&rin, Tati* Tulilmm M ud mams agar . 
YnW Bfcgh, KArirafliinj^ PWiliI Hugh, 
tUijjftbE^ij, OwLfimJgiwij, Hutidia Waror, 
li>4 -kiMuijr BAxanagBJ-, 

imi \l.diKlmtn (Unghi Tnl*. Ahifilttl. 
I'lintok Ji* LaL Kafr* DU*. Item All 
Baft hi Tfliftbnkn Hindi* 

Huktii« e yiwJip pul Kb™, Paadhwa khm , 
Abate Sural Singh, 

Mnw* . gftnj * Baghiii MuMu&JU 1 

liani [tntr.4, Kbct Gully, Cllarlii VubLjlnl 
]{*gbi4 DuTi. N*i Itetin Pul Mcti L*l, 
Btuti*ToU. 

/\mi Kiirkiiidfllnfct, FUrro Mulmi, Arui 
MahLub Pugh, Picr^'i* Biidhu* Grtifid- 
klioiun £arK«rs Tola. 

liitiiLMij, Rjmi* (Jrlmi, PijriT* Alunad 

gftiij. 

^[u^Ahttj^uijf Gully Mirngu Beg. Limps 
Klinisth Iviilnr ■. Ltand Khart Jadkd, Cba- 
oMrlMun Purw* Lodb, Bughin Histfh 
tfuf(ij(iuij+ -Mmiuv Mubarak, Goli Wba 
,il Liu. Kliot Gully r Khirfc l M ufi iji, Cl^uni 
Qtifp Ifcg, EJslrkk MirT*^|jit 
Dftulacp*fij,8h pur . Murgh Kn-jru. IJiafi- 
maniTobL, Sfai Bo*ll, JhAtllpu-Bapli. 

Ifin min nbafl ftBlI KlU I iglllij 

Vtr Hukhim, ALuitft bjiani, t:*irhi. 

SoiiD KJibq, Ahi Ip Minn* Ah Kimii, 
TohBngnlkj- 

?Jugiryiuj + rlb-igHJai 




L\il Gh^^LE lliuam, Kjk^liiiiin Ji^luiilin 
H^vul Ptiria. 

Itrvit^niiftgikr. FaiiltPikOWi Kivha Utagh, 
PiiH«u Chnbuim. >btatiiui 1 -.IW.Ij Khun. 

Chlwifii Klmai* Xur Bafu 

iMrtbti,, Gmi Addin Gadlsya Ekdlrnipiu. 

mbi^AnL AliftU Xiu- Bc^ Khuyohi, 
Ttoikiiunl. 

ry*Kflnfnnj Bihlif Mi>bmimiBd£n!ji. OM 
Itftisdh bmw BaftK KiabprigMSj. 

Ttle tiin naw. MrluLi KhjHin P Tmu- 

h ilnuix. G h Lai f amndib thudS SrfHtajfttnj' 

HlbaripiLr. Durj-apu*. Tid KpSura p Zxter- 
fiur, Bukmichliiipur. 

Sa^iidit^duij K1 jilh- + SarA4 V L^^J, J^toL 
tuuni* SwiLi Andhra, K*Lra KJiuiiu 
puikmh Vm KJhan. 

K>ljo KJnadn Vtr Klmo fc S^knwth 
Aik*la Dhaium 

'■.frtimnPi.fipiir. 'vftU-hELttn . * #* 

VSrIu iignnj., Tinidfugufij, Purwa Iji^Pi 
BrnbiaoniTiiLii. 

Tlkaic^nl, Btkiuinxeiibnj, "I'ldali 
Kui, 


Xuiabtr of lamiliog 


4 ps F’Oqj Ltooapyiilfl— 

i 

5 Pi T m 

15«JC01 

py.iig— 


1 

room. 

2 

rooFuft. 

3 

momi 

4 

rojinA, 1 

5 w 
m«o 
taamt* 

1 

room. 

2 

.ooMlf 

3 

4 

nJu i i kg 

5 Gr 

CllOITi 

MnLn 

29 

30 

3J 

32 

33 

34 

55 

36 

37 

38 

272 

219 

35 

4 

3 

165 

2J4 

44 

If 

3 

13 

22 

4 

2 

1 

+ a | 

18 

0 

1 1 

T ■ 

10 

37 

* 

. ** 

¥ + 

i 

14 

7 


■ * 

IQ 

37 

3 

■i ■ 

¥ ¥ 

& 

15 

£ 

' -- 


35 

22 

2 



1 

9 

- 



2 

6 1 

3 



S 

6 

5 

** 

1 

£ 

7 

1 

- 

•* 

a 

9 

3 

** 

¥ a 

27 

21 

1 

1 


8 

32 

1 

1 

4 B 

20 

i 

n ¥ 

.. 

■ ■ 

5 

6 

« ■ 

a- i 

i i 

25 

20 

7 


1 

14 

12 

5 ' 

J 

ir ■ 

31 

Jl 

3 

*- 


3t ! 

17 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 ■ 



2 

6 

3 

* a- 

■ ■ 

43 

4 

■ 1 

«* 

t 

25 

13 

4 

¥ a- 


A 

l 

2 

*» 

- 

5 

5 

2 

1 


; 12 

1 

a m f 

'■ + 

** 

4 

1 


** 


5 

4 

| 

1 . ■ 


3 

4 

^ * 

1 


16 

27 

£ 

l 


15 

31 

6 

2 


6 

9 

*- 

-* 

l 

7 

19 

7 

£ 


3 

IS 

2 

** 

** 

17 

17 

7 

** 


506 

162 

U 

5 

4 

310 

184 

29 

9 

15 

26 

3 

1 



22 

6 

.. 

{ *. 

** 

67 

19 

3 

1 

... 

40 

33 

I 5 

1 

J 

41 

7 

1 



15 

13 

2 

1 | 

-* 

£9 

0 

1 

** 

** 

24 

10 





5 

+ * 



29 

12 


” - 1 

1 

1 % 

3& 

10 

1 

4 

27 

39 

9 

4 

11 

2B 

0 

I 

-■ 


24 

II 

1 

, 


45 

20 

[' 1 

1 

*- 

24 

26 

2 

| „ 

- 

17 

21 

4 

1 2 


0 

12 

3 

i J 

+ , 

65 

19 

3 

— 

- 

34 

2M 

4 

i 

** 

46 

3 


■ * * 

- 

29 

\ t! 


! -» 

.. 

► 45 

0 

-* 

■- 

T- 

26 

7 

1 

— 

■ * 

k 21 

13 

1 

\ *•* 

* * 

3 

8 

1 


2 
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Cemm) —(i) Ludtntm Municipality —(continued) 
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CHAPTER t£,—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS A.ND VILLAGES, 


Subsidiary Table V.— Housing Statistic# 




' 1 


lYvpulatiorfi at rinal eonjncmtaCnir 

Omnia divukmi- 

N P 4 rck£i q[ w±id and mohaJlfi. 

Arm in 
aqium? 

1 yards. 

| 

Tutal. 

Hindus. ! 

Musliin&- 

Other*. 




Ma1«. 

Ffr- 

□uikt!. 

Maloc, 

Fe- 

malra* 

Mato*. 

Fo- 

fm]^ ! 

M*!eJ 

Fo- 

Kiflloj, 


' 

2 * 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

Ch« UQr 

8.. 

QuuJc WjfJ 

907 J42 

10,412 

8.704 

5,073 

4.009 

5 r 266 

4.651 

T3 

45 

Cirelfh po. 

1 

Mtr^ J&tndi, High Mohu Xitrain Cbakla. * 

■B.B50 

m 

794 

872 

754 

73 

18 

1 

2 

H- 

2 

B&& 4 T K^ltu, Chnh Duhla* Kucha Tqwsr- 
cNkJ l^urifiili tiah. To In, 

^0,559 

619 

502 

569 

458 

13 

34 

17 

10 

f'irtsles ns**. 

3 

Dolk^n IUj» Hum iJHivftl, 

*tnlhi Tola. KaNiei Train* Rahruii T^k 

73,326 

2,149 

3,851 

L499 

1,241 

609 

587 

41 

23 

to 5. 


^hnfakri T.-!fi r Mun Toln, Chaupai Tula, 
Fli'jUi iili Clalj, Bagb ToJa* Pul tlairum* 












$ib£J SUrtrli, Chdbdan Mohdk Saroi 

Tnfanm. 










Ciirle bo- 

6 

Mulin Ludcia^r 

77327 

, 945 

789 

76 

45 

B69 

744 


!i a 

it 

7 

ahnhgimj, AhaiuSurji Beg .. 

9im 

| 763 

669 

200 

S50 

563 

519 


, a ■ 

*• 

S 

Ashralahari part I 

2C0,7^^) 

901 

695 

581 

445 

319 

250 

1 

.. 

++ 

9 

Anlirafubad Pari 11, Bmcar Kbnlo, L-iknr 

201,150 

879 

744 

511 

442 

359 

101 

7 

1 



Mnmli* KrttUin,. Khirki Baiici 

Bhuln. 










Cjtv lii no WO 4 , 

HaWarganj Kndiip, AfrftU Kanin Khnn, 

62,260 

U14 

1043 

199 

239 

809 

745 

6 

9 

M- 


Nukhna* Gall Rflinyun. Tiki* BhaUaraii 






12* 13 

Chiwik Victoria Park* Gutdarwaxa, 

37.7101 

917 

775 

257 

E02 

660 

671 





Sarnfa, iTiuiiii-pj Mr>ha|]*, 






Circle dp. 

14 

C+rili Purchfl, Sarmi Himn H Fima^ Mnhah 

33-444 

460 

344 

31 

27 

429 

317 

m m 




IkilLnli Mofcialla* 









H 

15 

Tubal Sarui Booch^ Kfttm HnirLir Kiiwih 

20*813 

6\9 

499 

76 

56 

! 543 

443 

Mu 




Akbari LJarwaza. Sural Oidha* Khoki 
Tola, garni Bona, 










ehirsa no, IP.. 
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(Tenement Census) —(i) Lucknow Municipality —(continued). 
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CHAPTER II. — POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 
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{Tenement Census)— (i) Lucknow Municipality —(continued). 
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** 

** 

- - 

1 

47 

35 

11 

4 

302 

39'6 

rip 

22 '0 

5-7 

2-5 

11 

4 

5 

+ - ' 


a 

7 

a 

3 

> + 

■ * 

12 

1 * 

j 

5 

4as 

30 "9 

EO'7 

4 J 0 

5-9 

16 

67 

3 

4 


2 

36 

8 

2 

— 

2 

35 

45 

? 

5 

358 

40-7 

170 

4'3 

2 + 2 

9 

4 




4 

4 

2 

t x 


9 

3 

2 

4 

1 

58 a 6 

30 7 

4 r 6 

4*9 

1-2 

a 

20 




2 

15 

2 

+ + 

-- 1 

4 

3? 

25 

2 

6 

231 

40'7 

17-3 

L2 

12*2 

13 

9 

2 



7 

IE 

1 



JO 

16 

10' 

4 

2 

49 5 

32'5 

114 

4-1 

2-5 

41 

48 

23 

"9 

"1 

19 

27 

23 

”9 

* "4 

32 

46 

33 

20 

31 

44’8 

31 0 

I2'6 

5*0 

6-6 

JO 

JO 

£ 

4 

| 2 

8 

2 

#* 

3 

r 

4 

3 

6 

6 

5 

10 

42'? 

23 3 

154 

9 2 

9’4 

9 

10 

1 



2 

4 

2 




5 

£ 

3 

3 

44 r 9 

40-3 

7 8 

3 0 

40 
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CHAPTER H.—POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table V .—Housing atatistm 


Oiuftiit diviskwn* 


I 


Charge no, 22 . 

CLrclo bo. | -* 

„ Bod. 2, 3 
ft 12 . 

.f no- 4 - * 

« 5 ** 

H 6 *+ 

.. no*. 7*8 


Pl bo. 9 ., 

i* 10 

n . . 

n j- 

>P Boa. L4 ft 

15* 

tp BO. 16 ,, 

* 17 ** 

18 4* 

„ dos. 19 
ft 20. 

„ bo.21 -* 

Pi B«. 22 ft 

23- 

n 24 ft 

25. 

* 26 ft 
27- 

„ rto. 28 + . 


Ckir ^f do. 30 *. 

Cink4 poau 3 * 

2 . 

- 3io5 

* £ to 8 

** 

10. 

.. H* 

12, 

pp flBi 13 »■ 

w Eioa. |4tc 

■ n £ 

■ B »* 
25 to 

27. 

» nf> r 2S ., 

„ a*fc29 ft 

30. 


Xninu iQ-f wold WJ motalta 


WadrgMj Wird *. 

Kliiti lbuAr tnctiidtipg Ttali.*i3, Ddnunpur 
HonrftaL 

KBukH, fiiigfa. Fir JnLl ioffuding IiioyAL 
Bpgb» Itauu JlwabL 

CSalBgtuij - - * * 

Tikii Amrn Pul Kmaliumn, Bnfu4‘ 
Liuuui* Khom* Douzan. 

\Vazirjpm] Klum, Qluitiflpiii], E$ASMb 

Ghnta 

Gar-i-ft flmudhri, Natbiodl Tok, Jiftwar. hi 
ToU, Fwlklwtm TluUhoti TilUp Peas 
Tata Doocfii Agliamir, Jwhi Tata Hugh 
Hh niinfl intUKlit«|£ GHgr RaiiwBy Station. 

Itanluikipiitj , KImim, Khflltii Mo- 

Ktlhi lh-ra Noitiiri^, Fwmi> 

Kiumn, 

Bahhmnza&r* Tim KIuda, Ahftta Durgu 
Ptiwrf 
thihqjirdi 

A tint a Fftqif Mohammad Ahata 

Wm qir MohAttUn&ri Khnn Khaln- 
M«ulvigBnj 11 ■■ ii 

Aj»n%Bni. Ttalcpb^mn] Ln*hk*H ChuiwJi 
Ikiflr, Cimnutna i ndi, Bhb^a MlullI 1. 
Jnn^ligarii H Fnl£3i£Bij - - ■. 

\lutla Hhokhan* Tetur Bnzar. CtiAm&nui 

Ibtta 

indodlfig Birhuii, Rfdh- 
ktlnpia tw.vIT I>igftwnn h GwyimO Tata 
Gblhai Tata 

Mqjjfl Dog .htiuh ud M \V3M DopTIll 
And Hashirfttgnrj 

N*zirahad + AniSraftbad , 

DurbL)Bijnmj„ Gaan^hgflfij 
_A?t( aIjaI Olht'I- nnh 


Ward -. 

OhAtiaHiMadi fttii l High Muldii 
* 

Zombur iChariA. T±Hb Uangni Skukul 
and Cliirandhit Par»'H- 
GeurtaJlgfliij t Tilpl3fft Top Kkzu 

AminAbd and Xwirabad 

Nmyafpbop 

KfiAfli Data. Amiuug&Aj. Ehmc MekIl 
EtaraniKki»BiliLk .. 

Bfttdkri La n£ and Mftqbulfraii j 

Kiyf trllmn Ham ** * i 

KaIhat Dagbi EakabrgAOjp .Jodid Oiinft 
Buir, 

SnFi btr Btgh ii ■■ * * 

MmVltevbcw (t.e. + Hotels, «mu aftdnwbll 


An * in 

ii4|U*TVI 

rardf. 


7.042,519 

552,970 

833,333 

IJ94A73 

i&m 

133.551 

E36^2 

I2236S 

43,594 
30 .m 
E56.933 
83*926 

58.709 
31,348 

282.027 

50,142 

2iO28.305 

98p05S 

148.201 

S2IMI 

96,945 

2.492.152 

21^386 

121.581 
3 48.501 
184,646 

58.709 
88,669 

211.266 
694,927 
293.436 
94.04 S 


FapqlBtkm AI IhaI waMafntiun, 


Total. 


MrIc . 


24J79 

360 

2,665 

1^37 

804 

J.0t6 

2p632 

W& 

1,204 

764 

837 

E,795 

3*205 

799 

JJ79 

3^57 

558 

2*174 

3*109 

1*015 

1*005 

24.106 

1.851 

3.2S2 

2,514 

L954 

571 

3.168 

3.034 

5,262 

1,445 

1.605 

409 

1J01I 


‘‘l'IDrJu*. 


HNid. 


Mr!«. 


18700 

177 

3,919 

a 

845 
640 
716 

1.960 

1.054 

945 

606 

562 

1*465 

m 

628 

833 

1.437 

453 

1*502 

535 

753 

779 

17*984 

1*462 

2^97 

3i7@S 

L461 

324 

846 
2.272 
1.995 
U77 
1.097 

290 

582 


12,243 

230 

1.431 

241 

492 

232 

973 

724 

710 

121 

202 

681 

755 
463 
699 
830 

546 

1*091 

578 

845 

414 

13.652 

972 

1,265 

1,469 

1,638 

313 

451 

1,456 

5,640 

756 
751 
196 
740 


..'Vaanlca 


8 318 

107 

lp009 

156 

376 

150 

601 

574 

556 

n 

152 

556 
544 
350 
518 
682 

444 

723 

271 

629 

122 

9.799 

686 

1.054 

3.064 

3,222 

171 

294 

1,004 

2.741 

557 
473 
118 
411 


^MiniF. 


Mala. 


8 


12.294 

109 

im 

773 

307 

303 

1-620 

535 

479 
64 L 
546 
1.099 
450 
327 
375 
827 

9 

1.049 

517 

162 

565 

9.089 

731 
1.884 
736 
219 
233 
709 
1*551 
3,453 
551 
613 
318 
216 


females 


U-kJcs. 


9.578 

46 

836 

674 

257 

565 

1,290 

476 

378 

533 

402 

m 

349 

2?B 

305 

755 

7 

754 

254 

122 

417 

6,895 

496 

1*531 

559 

174 

132 

547 

t.246 

1*127 

474 

450 

64 

95 


tlthei*. 


10 


442 

21 

138 

18 

5 

1 

41 


15 

39 

15 

3 

5 

3 

34 

14 

8 

148 

(33 

259 

97 

20 

8 

27 

164 

138 

221 

95 

55 


Fa¬ 


ll 


10* 

24 

74 

15 

7 

1 

69 


II 

«» 4 

8 

29 


2 

20 

ID 

2 

20 

I.290 

280 

112 

158 

65 

21 

5 

22 

127 

546 

174 

108 

72 
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{T&wrmnt C'eftous)—(*) Lueknmv iminicipality —(continued). 


£ 

h 

■ 

i d 
~ _ 

If 

1 

h m 

HI 

= si 

"3 t 

if 

1 

11 

Nismber *A liumiii.-* caosUilng of— 

S 

fa 

&. 

T; — 

± a 

°i 

H 

■e¥1 

Normal 

popUllA^QD 

S* 

|1 

It 

m 

1 qf 2 ymrnms oM^i^ing— 

3 pW»OElSl3O0LlfljLng— 

t 

- 

l& 

z 

u 

1 m 
* 

in 

S3 

i! 

& 

n E 

U ■< 

z 

< " 

1 

' room. 

2 

Twm^ 

3 

rooms- 

4 

room \ 

5 or 

nuns 

rooms. 

1 

room. 

2 

FOOmF. 

3 

nxims. 

4 

-■rn-niN 

5 w 
mors 

rtTOdUk 

12 

S3 

14 

15 

16 

£7 

L8 

19 

20 

21 

22 

25 

24 

25 

26 

27 


30 

748 

7.533 

41.000 

5 4 

7.945 

5-1 

t.349 

191 

35 

16 

5 

827 

378 

as 

11 

11 

5 

492 

23 

495 

23 + 5 

135 

3*7 

67 

5 

t a 



9 

* f 

i 

.. 

p p 

25 

720 

726 

4.082 

6-7 

802 

Si 

139 

8 

I 

2 

-- 

82 

12 

2 

■ ■ 

1 

5 

815 

349 

2-00E 

5*7 

349 

5-7 

67 

4 

3 

p a- 

•p + 

i 34 

II 

6 

■ » 

irk r 

SO 

796 

335 

£>312 

3 9 

338 

38 1 

96 

8 

■p p 

+ p 

A ■* 

54 

35 

,, 

2 

■ * 

64 

705 

212 

£p46t 

6 3 

234 

6 2 

34 

5 

1 

a + 

S r 

IT 

16 


■p »■ 

- p 

164 

744 

720 

3*456 

48 

761 

45 

222 

28 

3 

1 

i k 

60 

41 

8 

i 

1 ■ itf 

93 

833 

4-10 

2,475 

5’6 

450 

55 

57 

4 

2 

... 

.. 

55 

I! 

2 

i 

4 i 

215 

735 

302 

1,164 

39 

308 

3 8 

96 

21 

m m 

P * 

i *P 

37 

29 

2 

A- A- 1 

k ik 

228 

793 

263 

1343 

5 1 

268 

5 0 

43 

9 

7 

1 

+ 5- 

10 

24 

2 

i -fl 

■ m 

44 

671 

289 

um 

4 b 5 

289 

4 5 

SO 

12 

2 

1 

ir » 

27 

M 

2 

■fc fk 

■p 

192 

816 

m 

2,699 

5 3 

506 

5 3 

18 

12 

3 

1 

* - 1! 

46 

37 

6 


4 

IT* 

741 

407 

2,019 

5 0 

422 

4 3 

fil 

15 

8 

2 

2 

42 

38 

3 

* » 

2 

204 

707 

336 

2.341 

7'0 

374 

63 

1 1 

+ * 

*. 

. - 


32 

13 | 

,, 

A* A 

M ■ 

33 

770 

253 

um 

4-1 

254 

4! 

71 

4 

3 

* -■ ■ 

-. 

46 | 

7 

*, 

1 

+ * 

309 

867 

563 

3,517 

6 2 

643 

5 5 

40 

7 

1 

*- 

- 

94 

3 

- 

. + 


2 

8J2 

252 

1,004 

4H 

256 

3*9 

78 

9 

. . 

, , 

»* 

32 

17 

1 

2 


m 

69! 

558 

3,042 

54 

564 

5*1 

33 

11 


1 

* - 

74 

17 

2 , 

.. 

* " 

53 

482 

328 

1.60Q 

50 

346 

4.6 

f 77 

£3 

3 

1 

2 

42 

32 

** 

2 

3 

71 

742 

411 

2.397 

5-S 

411 

58 

23 

re 


6 

1 

19 

17 

1 

2 

l 

54 

775 

235 

1.444 

6‘ E 

235 

61 

1 





IS 

2 

-* 

v 

** 

S2 

746 

7.591 

37,671 

4"B 

8 163 

4-6 

1 741 

504 

125 

SO 

74 

584 

4S2 

76 1 

39 

31 

75 

790 

43! 

2,443 

5-7 

479 

5-3 

102 

21 

5 


1 

34 

27 

4 

2 

■ - 

75 

82 £ | 

1*157 

5.804 

50 

U93 i 

4'0 

248 

42 

9 

6 

3 

102 

46 

7 

8 

1 

172 

70S 

859 

4,! S3 

4 # 9 

901 

4 6 

161 

54 

17 

8 

7 

53 

61 

a 

6 

3 

310 

748 

769 

3,416 

4*4 

786 

4-3 

227 

42 j 

10 

5 


55 

39 

9 

6 

1 

24 

568 j 

174 

034 

4"8 

£S4 

4'5 

5! 

6 

i 

3 

3 

Jt 

S i 

■. 

1 

+ + 

160 

724 

24! , 

U93 

5*0 

248 

4*8 

25 

15 

4 

* m 

+ + 

14 

39 

*„ 

■ + 

»* 

295 

749 I 

JXI54 

4,994 

4-7 

1.077 

4 '6 

230 

59 

£4 

3 

1 

104 

59 

6 

2 

4 

210 

759 

1,622 

7,803 

4 t B 

1.711 

4’5 

270 

171 

30 

20 

4 

m 

155 

27 

6 

4 

38 

815 

501 

2,893 

5*8 

590 

4+9 

127 

29 

3 | 

2 

1 

47 

23 

II 

2 

** 

45 

683 

389 

2.184 

5-6 

553 

3-9 

358 

51 

31 

31 

52 

25 

33 

-, 

3 

4 

37 

709 

113 

593 

5-2 

126 

4-7 

30 

7 

+ * 


1 

a 

10 

2 

3 

I 


576 

231 

1326 

6! 

315 

4 + 2 

112 

7 

E 

2 

3 

25 

2 

2 

+ + 

3 
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CHAPTER II.—FOPCLATHtf* OP CTTIRS, TOWN’S AND VILLAGES. 

Substdiahy Ta ble V.— ■ H\ twwi ng 8 ta l istics 




Number of fnmiliett 



4 pnmdOP oodnpying— 

5 

P^tbohB occnp3 

mg— 


T Ot^1H6 (ItTlibllfc 

SVfflL 1 of mud nod mahdlk 

l 

iwm, 

2 

foomn. 

3 

rewnM, 

4 

rooEnA, | 

5 Qr | 
mo m L 

room*. 1 

1 

HJIU. 0 

2 

fwmi j 

3 

KitHH f 

4 

ogma. 

5orl 

t 

2 

29 

30 1 

K 

32 

33 | 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Cfearjt m 22* 

W (UlrfAnj Wak d + « — — 

5St 

265 

41 

14 

11 ( 

419 

974 

as 

23 

16 1 

Cireli’ t 

K>iU Bolir iiiduding Iklrftmpiir 

9 

2 

3 

l 1 

■■ 1 

3 

1 

B, m 

I 

2 1 

ld no*. 2, 

HoPpitnl. 

K.'H*kit) Hiiffh. Pir .Vdil hrttort'nff Inoynl 

74 

Itf 

3 

» A- 1 

1 1 

40 

33 

4 

1 

r ■ 1 

3 A 12 

Brtgh + ]^Mar JhmilnJ. 

H 

25 


2 


8 

22 

5 

3 

2 1 

N Tin- 4 - ■ 

GciUftfluj , - «* ** 

£ ! 

It i 







It 1 

Tftkla Asmm Pul KnmUwiin, B*n*d- , 

15 

16 

3 

* * 

1P 

IT 

27 

5 

2 

■ A 1 

kind m» h Kliomn l>ni*wn. 

ii 

9 

1 

1 


15 

15 

4 

i 

1 

M ey. 

Wntiffnn) JOuw. OllffMpwj, lldffhin 





„ nos- 7 4fc 
& r 

QhmL 

Gn^tiin CT*n41ui* Xt'bondi Tola. il»wnr- 
ehi Id*, KosLkiiiirkH^TJfcnt.h^li Tq\b. m FuaI- 

37 

33 

1 


ll 

37 

42 

7 

i 

2 1 

«. n >. 9 - • 

ToU, AchMnlf. .Tinjii Tqln.Bogh 

-Shrill] innlndinfiCsiy B*Hw»y Stntioh, 
M.'uhnkRJuij. Mmyj K h»nn r Khnf-ra MofenBA, 
KaaIip Di^m .Vftibfwli, Fsrttih Khnni. 

71 

9 

2 


■p ■ 1 

27 

17 

6 

■ ■ 

1 

*. ia- 

tfublirhL fi^JtTp Tisi Klinnn. AKnUDujjipi 

8 

7 

2 

* * ^ 

■ ■ 1 

26 1 

20 

2 

■ a 

i fc | 

« 11 

Prtlld, 

^ "hikiiiflndi - j ■* ■ »* 

11 

13 

5 

4 

1 1 

7 

17 

1 

I 

2 I 

* 13 

Aluita Frtf|ir Mdtmnmiul Klilli^ Aliflto 

10 

13 

2 

1 

- I 

7 

19 

1 

1 

1 1 


Fnqir Moluutvmad Khun Klifrm, 

25 

14 

j 


1 1 

36 

50 1 

14 

3 

.. Ii 

*, n '^*- H 4 

NT lutviRiJij ■■ ■* 







15- 



“T! 

k 

l 


39 

23 

14 

1 

L 1 

n Bn, 16 

1 11 lyiiLrKrtoj, 1 Inkal kira-nj l.iiahknri Chuuk 

5 

7 

4 

1 

I • 



„ 17 - 

PnTnr, CSwuwwpnfKU* Bfoijn* Mnodt. 
Jnjj^gnnj,, 

25 

16 

2 

if. ■. 

*- 

U 

56 

5 

2 

-■ J 

rt IB- 

V}*tA Sb^kbm, T*\m Itoznr, Chfifiunli 

25 

3 

1 

■* 

■- 

35 

3 

2 

i 

K 


i Tali*. 

67 

16 

it 

1 

1 

35 

58 

1 

* *■ 

2 

19 

IJlmiwSirviiKnr iraJudniH Birhnnit * + 

Knthkhiioa n*ar SognwMi* Gwynun 

j 





20, 












ToU, Gadhiu Toln. 

79 

/ 




n 

14 

1 

m r 

2 1 

no- 21 

KrI Dofinwan M.iuejv Dogronn + . 

6 

j 






„ ium_ 22 & 

Khngnligiinj and EMbiMgUl] 

71 

. 24 

2 

2 

i 

I 

69 

3 

” 


23, 


II 

12 

L 


5 

6 

25 

4 

3 

. 1 

, . 24 4 

Kuvinbad, Aiiuftftbad 








25- 

r>iirbijni(mnj T C.pneahganj - . 

29 

7 


1 


i 37 

19 

1 

1 

.. [ 

25 & 

f 






27. 


15 

7 




j 14 

42 

8 

\ 

1 


A^U&Ihi] (linxh&gh 

1 










M4 

416 

120 

47 

33 

1 274 

385 

170 

A9 

44 1 

ChAfsatiOr 20u 

Ganfiflbgsfij Ward 






Circlnmu. S&2 

Ghnainrimond b and rWh Mmnrru — 

30 

22 

5 

2 

3 

| 22 

19 

14 

6 

5 1 

„ 1 to 5 

Zn (fihur Khaim. TolJlk Gfrngni Bfcfttktil T « 

lot 

49 

11 

5 

6 

1 64 

AS 

19 

10 

a 


and Chirn-nilhn Puxvrt. 

52 

61 


6 

7 

! 21 

59 

23 

3 

s l 

H 6 to 8 

f»ajinnhffnnj, Tilpura «nd Tbp Khimn 

£ r* 





94 

Acrt’nnt»<I wnl ^ 

24 

33 

17 

7 

1 

1 19 

20 

20 

11 

6 1 

10. 

Nft}«g!tdG M 

jt 

3 

2 


1 

5 

IQ 

5 

1 

3 1 

II * 

B 





21 




12. 

M no. ! 3 i- 

KnJyu Bn rn. AmnnJgnnj h Bhia«i Mnnd i . - 

; 9 

22 

4 

1 

%. 

6 

15 

2 

- 1 

M n^». 14 

Lk*rtini Huhnnd-nk .* 

S9 

30 

11 

3 

. 4 

49 

42 

14 

6 

5 1 

to 15. 

,* 17 to 

BokUH Lane nod M’oqWjpinj 

43 

L , 12^ 

30 

i . 11 

f 6 

i 28 

119 

36 

12 

5 \ 

22. 

++ 23 4 

KnOrlJinri HazMI + . -» -■ 

a 

1 

, 12 

t a 

1 2 

E S3 

- 28 

13 

1 

3 | 

24. 

* 25 to 

Koi«r H*ffh. RnbnlsffiMsj. J»uliA Cbin* 

i 23 

1 ? 

1 1 

i i 

1 3 

1 9 

> | 9 

5 

3 

3 | 

27 

Bmm- 


i 

1 1 5 

t 

* r 

5 

* 6 

A 

1 , 2 


H ftCFr 23 - 1 

SnMcii- Ikbflh 

i * 

t 1 




? 21 

r 1 8 


£r 


„ JlOIr 29 A 

S M Lmlbni?vu!! (U*. BMk «ro*Jff *nd T®a*U 

i> 2t 

1 H 

) *■ 



; i 1 

t 2 

- 1 

K 




J—- 

i 
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(Tenement Census )—(*} Lucknow municipality —(continued). 
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Subsidiary Table V ,—Bousing Statistics 
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(Tenement Census)^ (t) Lucknow municipality —(continued). 
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CHAPTER H—PQFULATTOIT OP CITIES, TOWlfS A>"D VILLAGES 


Subsidiary Table V, — Housing Statistics 
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(Tenement Census )—(»} Lucknow municipality —(concluded). 
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CHAPTER II—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidiary Table V — Housing Statistic* 


Cffn-uff dmiLona. 

li \m-■ of want illii eKrtk, 

in 

tf|uarp 

ymrd*. 

P.iijidzi! bp at fliul epumVmdQit 

Tit,!- 

Hbdia. 

Muslim*. 

Oil 

HTl, 

Mato. 

Female 

Mul» r 

Fmitttu, 

, Maim, 

Fi e. 

Mulre- 

FG. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

IE 

Cliaigfl bo, 4 

ChULI»«W*nl ** 

i- a 

12,737,696 

21*727 

13,709 

16,953 

10806 

X357 

2,04) 

917 

862 

Circle no, J - - 

Cfcmk 

no, | a Nnwinhgmij i * 

R + 

J11,857 

693 

562 

542 

446 

147 

114 

4 

2 

Circle vw- 2 ami 3 


2, Do. * + 

* s 

m,K2 

1^14 

624 

958 

764 

84 

60 

2 

■ ■ 

Circle po, 4 


1 Do. ^. 

« ■ 

962.071 

475 

227 

433 

216 

28 

7 

14 

4 

, i 5 

p# 

4, Old Cwnipow hi 

+ T 

992.080 

481 

393 

410 

116 

64 

54 

7 

3 

„ 6 


5. Do, # * 

R * 

120.462 

316 

286 

I 303 

272 

13 

14 

a p 

. ■ 

„ 7 ■ - 


6. 01.1 Cawnrwrt (FU.oirwi Ghat 

358,133 

243 

141 

210 

116 

21 

18 

12 

7 

trilfla new. 8 and 9 


7. Civil Linen (Ghtaff*} 

a- a 

3.177*373 

1.796 

1*331 

1.533 

1,189 

233 

170 

30 

22 

.. 10 to 12 


3, CivO Linn* (AEN^nnj and 

762.542 

L822 

1*516 

1,634 

L17Q 

104 

72 

S4 

74 



bimaihikser). 











1J to |» 

t* 

9. Civil Liftoa (liHrdbMgiinjh t 

269,173 

2,039 

J.288 

! 1.788 

urn 

119 

84 

132 

112 

„ 16ftwil7 


I0i KSwdipii Liao* wad phrfl linen 

SHAOS 

E,572 

1,062 

1.279 

842 . 

246 

177 

47 

43 

Circle no 18 


11. toraUdli 

+ + 

749.635 

[.538 

995 

954 

563 

507 

392 

77 

40 

Circle no*. 19 U* 23 


(2. OwltcUond CWI Lbw 

k + 

469,991 

3.518 

im 

2.458 

1,372 

777 

458 

83 

58 

„ 24 and a> 


13, PumAt 

a ■ 

513,013 

[,479 

913 

1.276 

835 

331 

67 

72 

11 

„ 26 mill 2 i 


M, Civil Lu» 

P k 

1.154.044, 

S4I 

639 

587 

237 

169 

69 

85 

233 

„ 28 to 34 


5. D*. 

+ * 

1.328,803 

zm 

U33 

2.036 

758 

626 

m 

2E) 

149 

pi 55 and 36 

p* 

16. Do- 

* * 

1.113.644 

mi 

461 

552 

348 

88 

59 

57 

54 

Chaise Bo. 6 . | 

Patiuparti Ward - 

t * 

7J 1.515 | 

13,267 

10.001 

9*802 

7,ISO 

3,379 

2*551 

S6 

72 

Cfdo no. \ 

Ctujkk no. |7. Kdt*awitti 

. m 

118,096 

516 

283 

237 

128 

| 265 

142 

M 

13 

H 2 * - 

it 

13. D*. 

r . 

53*240 

1.394 

| t 083 

1, [ 13 

859 

249 

200 

32 

24 

w 3 

*a 

19. Piikapon 


60,500 

1,6! 1 

|,[6Q 

£97 

620 

706 

529 

8 , 

!1 

4 

» 

20* iM^r " * 

t * 

46,279 

1,354 

1.012 

350 

221 

MM 

sn 

». 

.. 

„ 5 

ft 

21, Ettmh [ lam ,, 

t » 

15,730 

373 

295 

319 

243 

53 

52 

1 

.. 

„ 6 

#t 

22, FflUHtiai 

» 1 

30-250 

509 

465 

, 445 

401 

64 

64 

.., 

,, 

t . 7 

M 

21. Patkaper* 

+ , 

15.750 

399 

312 

347 

272 

52 

40 

, t 

«, 

Cfrcta nw* 8 ctfid 9 i 

It 

24, Ito. 


66,550 

1,472 

1,226 

1.332 

l I02 

134 

115 

6 

9 ! 

Circle qd- 10 


25. Sliutar Klaarwl -. 


37,389 

4E4 

305 

289 

200 1 

124 

103 

1 

2 

.. M - 

tl 

26. Paikqponi 

* . 

58.6S5 

941 

70S 

804 

614 

I30 

91 

7 

3 

12 - 

if 

27. Koti CodowiL 

. . 

35,090 

752 

557 

506 

374 

245 

182 

1 

) 

,* 11 - 

it 

2i r FilkfcMmi liniBf 


43,660 

m 

691 

745 

556 

20.2 

05 


■ w 

,* 14 

ft 

29. Ileklnri Mahal ,. 

. * 

25,047 1 

483 

427 

430 

398 

53 

29 

a m 

■ ■ 

4. 15 ~ 

ft 

10, SluhmihwHri Mali*) 


26,620 

122 

650 

808 

640 

2 

4 

12 

6 

„ 16 ■■ 

it 

31. Ulhi Mnlial *. 

*'. 

20,449 

548 

443 

529 

437 

19 

26 


.. 

* t7 -■ 

it 

32* SntnLmacdi 


36t3C0 

734 

366 

653 

335 

.77 

28 

4 

3 


# 

Hulgifl] Ward 


639.727 

12,455 

9*166 

7i965 

5*955 

4,348 

3*113 

L42 

113 

Circle qo. 13 

CTliftk net 33, Thatrci 

m . 

42,350 

3,062 

835 

991 

793 

62 

38 

7 

4 

* 19 -- 

IT 

34. D.sfoli Mniinl. P. ikiibgimj 













(ilAtn Saw.d ^ipghj 


20*570 

575 

421 

552 

401 

22 

20 

1 


* 20 

1* 

35* Ikmgnli SCpiiflJ *, 


31*460 

1.134 

989 

1,013 

900 

113 

84 

S ; 

*5 

* 2\ - 

It 

36. K)ul» Biur -. 


59*290 

796 

524 

m 

468 

63 

25 

33 

31 

„ 22 ,, 

tl 

37 + KhUftUwnq (CivU Lin eh) 

*. 

139.150 

593 

339 

409 

212 

163 

95 

26 

32 

„ 23 .* 

tl 

33. Kiun* Bur .. 

4 * 

45.617 

1,005 

722 

953 

676 

51 

45 

1 

J 

** 24 

ti 

39. Maidn BU7 .. 

* K 

35,090 

569 

372i 

199 

128 

365 

237 

5 

7 

Circle pea. 25 and 26 

tl 

40. Naya Chunk ** 


£5.305 

1*816 

1,362 ; 

968 

776 

821 

572 

27 

14 

Circle po, 27 

tl 

43, Chau Imp t bln 

k 4 

26*620 

691 

524 

383 

306 

302 

213 

6 

5 

.. 28 

ti 

12, Miari BaEiir * * 


32.065 

ao6 

m 

aai 

184 

522 

418 

3 

4 

,* 29 ,* 

It 

43. Dltsbi MoKal .. 

„ . 

30*250 

871 

647 

793 

609 

60 

30 

18 

0 

Circle iwshh '30 np<i 31 

it 

41. SuioAlor Khnrui Khttfd 

. . 

67 k 760 

L937 

1,409 

289 

192 1 

1,648 

1,217 



Circle n&. 32 

tt 

45, Bulober Khurd 

24*200 

595 , 

436 

437 

310 

156 

119 

+ 2 

7 



(Cllhappar Mahal), 
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Tenement Om&m —(ii) Cmtmpore municipality. 


An 

1 

1 

IV 

ft 

i, 
1? 
h i 

Fh 

is. 

55 

1 i 1 

e-I 

|| 

•U 

a * 

Normal 

i^pulMHpn. 

E. ^ 

Ji s . 

£ % z 

!li 

ill 

k: 

“1 

*1 

sr 

t3 d 1 

:g 
: = 

1 E 

. 





Number of families ™i?ktiiuj o|- 



1 or 2 potions ofaupj ilj^— 

3 pL'rsniH ctecupying— 

I 

I I 
< 

1 

rtxm. 

a 

room*. 

3 

roo mi* 

4 

T|SC. Eli-'r 

5 i>r 
inord 

muJi*-. 

1 

pflim. 

2 1 

3 

nram*J i 

4 

room*. 

5 oe- 

IHOfQ 
room Hi, 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

IB 

E9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

13 

646 

2,645 

34 755 

136 

11.004 

3-7 

5,766 

m 

38 

22 

17 

1,492 

401 

24 

6 

8 

55 

m 

193 

1.215 

6-1 

310 

3'9 

95 

16 

3 

a- ■ f 

3 

22 

1 16 

4 

1 

p » 

74 

739 

347 

1375 

5 4 

49! ! 

3’S 

HB 

2S 

El 

S 

1 

49 

E7 

6 

2 

1 

4 

473 1 

66 

692 1 

[^2 

126 

5 5 

42 

, „ 

3 

1 

1 

a 

8 

i * 

1 1 

p * 

4 

317 

162 

874 

5 k 4 

24? 

3-5 1 

92 

4 

.. t , 

+ + 

■ ■* 

24 

12 




21 

905 

[05 

602 

5 7 

352 

4 0 

52 

t 

,, 

T T 

■S -P 

16 

K2 1 

A i 

* »■ 

A «’ 

5 

sac 

45 

351 

7 8 

124 

2-6 

70 

I 

. ■ 

E , 

+ B 

16 

■ i 

. . 

B -ii 


5 

769 

i !04 

3.070 

29'5 

336 1 

17 

2?S 

12 

4 

4 

■8 I 

m 

40 


r B 

3 

21 

032 

41 

3.341 

S3 2 

984 

32 

340 

6 

2 



197 

53 

■P - 


■ ■ 

61 

632 

126 

3*258 

25'9 

1,023 

3-2 

427 

12 

2 

1 

4 a 

159 

35 

6 

... 

-■ 

25 

675 

304 

2,61 t 

6 6 

901 

2 9 

444 

7 

2 

■ Hi 

■ m 

143 

42 

1 

1 

2 

16 

646 

M3 

2.533 

21 '4 

783 

3 2 

343 

8 

t A 

■P -P 

. r 

137 

16 

1 

■ ■ 

•p * 

54 

569 

439 

5.293 

12"! 

2,037 

2 6 

LT95 

a 

2 

P ■ 

2 

282 

73 

1 

« + A 

B + 

22 

617 

i 3^0 

2.392 

7-2 

907 

V6 

516 

33 

. ■ 

- * 

j B 

112 

30 




6 

760 

73 

1,480 

20-3 

534 

2S 

326 

26 

2 

3 

+ ■ 

67 

15 

3 

A A 

1 

15 


E29 

4,005 

31 -0 

1.136 

3-4 

662 

7 

7 

2 

3 

M6 

6 

1 

1 

l 

5 

661 

6! 

1,153 

190 

433 

2 6 

1 231 

9 

2 

3 

1 

22 

26 

1 

V H 

■■ m 

155 

754 

i 

1.975 

23,235 

tJS 

6 035 

3 r 9 

2,246 

99 

4 

3 

3 

705 

270 

20 

3 

1 

32 

548 

64 

799 

12-5 

245 

33 

107 

21 

1 

. * 

4 ■ 

20 

1 5 

2 

1 

E E 

225 

776 

232 

2,46! 

E0 6 

582 

4 2 

159 

12 

1 

t 

, p 

4? 

50 

2 

E 

1 J 

213 

720 

237 

Z748 

H-6 

609 

4*5 

183 

12 

- - 

*. « 

1 

56 

33 

9 


E E 

259 

762 

230 

23S6 

9-5 

504 

4 ’ 7 

177 

1 

.. 



53 

9 




223 

79t 

73 

663 

a-6 

182 

3 7 

74 


* * 

p ,,, 

* ■ 

32 

1 

E E 


E * 

162 

9H 

101 

975 

9-4 

194 

5-0 

45 

* , 

E F 

* i 


26 

6 

. E 


m m 

102 

732 

86 

Til 

3*3 

182 

3’9 

66 

n 

* * 

*+ 

1 ■ 

31 

6 

. * 


1 m w 

m 

m 

147 

2.697 

10*3 

681 

4-0 

221 

1 

+ + 

P , 

A P 

S4 

37 

l 


, * 

90 

737 

40 

719 

150 

!7B 

40 

TO 

* * 


■ + 

* I 

24 

5 




137 

752 

66 

JM. 

24-9 

449 

rr 

; 189 

6 


* E 

* ■ 

69 

9 

. . 


i E 

137 

741 

100 

um 

13 -l 

m 

3 J 2 

! 181 

5 


E 

4 i 

62 

12 

t 


*■* 

132 

731 

116 

1,636 

14-! 

45 J 

36 

399 

6 


„ * 

, . 

20 

39 

2 


m m 

E62 

as4 

66 

910 

13 a 

245 

3 + 7 

91 

5 


¥ , 

1 

1? 

9 

2 

+ l 


245 

73! 

343 

1,472 

99 

443 

3'3 

184 

2 

, p 

. . 


93 

22 

*, 


* 1 

248 

m 

116 

991 

S'5 

326 

3 0 

147 

21 

2 


"] 

34 

17 

1 


* * 

IBS 

499 

11? 

1.110 

9-5 

m 

3'2 

173 

1 




41 

10 




161 

73? 

2 010 

3USI 

10-6 


3-9 

1953 

95 

9 

5 

1 

568 

317 

15 

4 

2 

211 

m 

m 

1,897 

9*4 

m 

40 

149 

5 


E* 

... 

68 

24 

-- 

- 

»* 

249 

m 

[26 

996 

7-9 

112 

31 

144 

4 

A m 

1 

•B fc 

45 

11 


1 

1 

254 

872 

176 

1*989 

trj 

546 

36 

2i i 

3 

} 

„ „ 

p op 

49 

59 

1 

., 

E E 

no 

653 

69 

1320 

191 

291 

4-5 

71 

75 

3 

1 

1 

23 

21 

3 

1 

E E 

32 

567 

34 

903 

26-6 

275 

33 

163 

5 


. .. 

E , 

9 

19 

1 

.. 

1 

m 

710 

131 

1*653 

12*7 

418 

3-7 

144 

6 


*■ * 

+ i 

44 

23 

1 

* ■ 

A m 

134 

654 

73 

941 

129 

232 

4 ! 

88 

4 

«■ 

w + 

; . . 

!6 

EG 

2 

2 

m m 

E77 

750 

224 

3J65 

141 

822 

3 9 

299 

20 

2 

2 

« . 

69 

45 

2 

r v 

B P 

m 

753 

120 

1*21? 

10-1 

319 

3 8 

to? 

7 

I 

+ * 

* ■ 

39 

!7 




m 

752 

ITS 

1,412 

79 

350 

40 

129 

7 

* . 

+ * 

+ , 

22 

22 

2 

m. m 

1 E 

253 

743 

133 

1,518 

3-1 

350 

4 J 1 

[26 

1 

1 

* , 

+ * 

35 

14 

k * 

* * 

■ E 

239 

727 

397 

3.336 

3*4 

i 738 

4-2 

266 

6 

1 

i 

E E 

M7 

33 

2 

* * 

■ E 

206 

733 

97 

3 03! 

10-6 

228 

4? 

54 

12 


* * 


12 

19 

1 


t E 
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CHAPTER IT—POPULATE OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Stjbsidiaby Table V —Housing Statistics 


Onioi dmakw* 


SYffifr ol ward afld ^Lak. 


\umlj to' f-imiliOJ 


4 p jraofl ’ spying— 


I 

rn-aMt. 


2 

POOHIK 


Charga no. 4 

Glnto no> I 
Cirtifo»i-2*utl3 
Circle no- 4 

- s •■ 

:; * :: 

Circle mm. 8 nod 9 
IQ to 12 

„ 13 to 15 

,* |6nn«l 1 1 

Circle A«. |B 
Circle nm. 19 to 23 
„ 24 And 2‘ 

" 26 Mitl 2: 

„ 28 to 34 

, 35 aw* 34 


Chirgr no. 5 

Circle no. 1 

.. 2 

3 

" \ 

„ 6 
7 

Cirelo im- 8 nnd 
Cuolf DO. 10 
11 

„ 12 

.. 13 

.. 14 

,. 15 

t* » 

.. i? 


Civil Llnai Ward-* 

Cuak no* 1 . Nawabgun} 

„ 2. Ditto 

„ 3 P Ditto «» 

„ 4/014 Cawupow ♦. 

„ 5. KtW 

6 , OliKWnpow {Bh*i™Qhat) 
1i Civil Line* (GulaiyaJ 
„ $ r Civil Uim* (AlU'ftgpn| «kL 
BanJijkmh+r]. 

„ 9, CUvi! Line* * * 

„ JOo Khsl *»i Lina# and Civil Lines 
„ iLCwnMi 

„ 12* OwaboU in4 Civil Lifieti *. 

„ 1 J, I'amiot 

l+ 34* Civil Line* * * ■* 

♦. I5i Ditto 

M 14 D.WO 


FalkapDTO Wart .* 

Chak no. I?, Eawnn 
18, Di-to 
„ L9 P pa'knpor* 

20, Ditto 

„ 23 , StiWlh Bazar * - 

p, 32»*ilkfaai» 

„ 2h Phtkapor* 

,, 24p Pitta 

tp 25. JfcutorKhann- ». 

Tfc 24 PaLkapcre 

27. Hot. Mm - * 

p, 24 ^ilbhiuiA Bniiir ,. 

hf 29, Boldan Mdiiil . - 

ib 3 Q r Mabcshwnrt MaW 
p+ 3J, Lmhi Mahal ., 

Pf 32, fiabiinumdi 


Citdte bo. 18 

*< 19 - 

„ 20 
■I 21 
4i 22 

+ i 23 

ii 24 

r. irolfe n », 25 and 2t 
Cinria iws 27 
„ 28 
o 29 ■ ■ 

Circle use- 30 and 31 
OireJ* na. 32 


29 


264 

14 

17 

4 

z 

1 

2 

24 

38 

83 

27 

12 

40 

1 

8 

23 

6 


MtiHgiaj. Ward »» »■ 

Ot&k no. 33 * Thai ni 

H, Dafali Mahal* FLhkfibgmi 
{llaia S;iW 7 ii Singh). 
rf J5s Bengali Malm! . .. » 

36, KJlhl 4 Baw 

J 31, Khittia™ (<Sf0 J4n^) - 

„ 38, K ha-Bazar 

„ 39, Mwdft Baw ,* 

„ 40, Nnym Onmb 

l# 41, Chaube Gob 

,, 42, VU Bazar 

„ 43. Dhobi Mahal . 

Hfc 44 , Butcher Klmti* K hunt 

p, 45, Buwlfrr JtiiDna KJiuid 

(Chhappar SlahalJ. 


298 

15 
£9 
38 
31 

16 
6 
2 

21 

7 

34 

35 
M 
10 
2S 
13 

ia 


3 

ron-rnH. 


30 


L051 

19 
47 

E 

34 

20 
10 

114 

130 

9\ 

79 

106 

168 

92 

34 

63 

36 


510 

12 

fi2 

47 

18 

3 

22 

23 

92 

19 

25 

20 
51 
27 
35 

26 
2S 


33 


4 

fpamj. 


66 

8 

11 

i 

4 


14 

6 

2 

7 

# 

3 

4 

1 


51 

2 

7 

IS 


| 217 

476 

40 

IS 

56 

5 

2Q 

16 

2 

17 

54 

4 

12 

13 

2 

5 

18 

2 

, 24 

41 

„, 

II 

18 

4 

43 

69 

6 

a 

39 

i 

6 

40 

7 

n 

29 

1 

34 

55 

6 

B 

23 



32 


5 or 
m.vrr 

i oomfi- 


33 


14 

3 

2 

I 

I 


5 penw^nj -occupying— 


1 

too-m 


2 

uosn 


7% 572 


3 

3 

13 

2 

2 

12 

3 


6 

5 
3 
7 

6 
3 

' 35 

9 

13 

3 

7 

] 

L 


3 

oeni- 


36 


15 

20 

6 

2S 

9 
8 

29 

72 

61 

4! 

54 

108 

52 

10 
41 
18 


T9 i 390 119 


76 


14 


9 

3 

2 

! 

m 

2 


182 

7 

10 

3 

7 

12 

1 

42 

26 

27 

10 

5 

12 

2 

I 


15 
46 
30 
43 
12 
12 
13 
45 
32 
32 

16 
15 
26 
30 
17 
26 


312 


33 19 


15 

29 

8 

5 

29 

6 

40 

24 

n 

34 

52 

20 


4 j; 

5 or 1 

■UDfJ 1 

37 

38 

27 

14 I 

3 

5 

2 

l 

4 

■ ■ f 

p * 

a* a 

i P 

* ■ 

1 

# i I] 

1 

1 

1 1 

5 


4 

■ ■ 1 

3 

■ ■ l| 

+ m 

a- p 

3 

2 

1 

3 

i a p 

2 

► 26 

3 

l 1 

+ * \ 

l 3 

. , i 

) 12 

■ * 1 

1 1 .. 

** 1 

r .. 

* m 1 

i i 


\ 1 

I 1 
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{Tenement Census) —(ii) Cawnpore municipality —(continued). 
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WcESiorART Table V.— Bousing Statistics 
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(Tenement Census) —(ii) Caumpore municipality —(continued}, 
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1 4 ¥ 

P IP 

* 4 * 

4 x 

■ ■ 

m r 

99 

703 

251 S 

23,786 , 

9 4 

7769 

3*1 

3 675 

119 

9 

5 

-* 

1,211 

2J9 

7 

3 

1 

216 

208 

43 

284 

2-® 

23 9 
164 
147 
240 

24 E 
204 

30 

m 

m 

55 6 
754 
744 
737 
660 
643 
800 
751 
773 
555 

203 

207 

70 

254 

263 

285 

116 

m 

221 

99 

134 

482 

1,935 
2.032 
1.171 
3JOS5 
2,782 
[p972 , 

957 
U78 
2,046 . 

9£9 

2,035 

3.524 

94 
9'8 
16 7 
U'7 

10 4 i 

6’9 1 
8-2 
71 
9'2 
10 0 
152 

7’3 

577 

673 

431 

903 

907 

672 

322 

482 

653 

319 

583 

1,242 

3 5 
3*0 
2'7 
34 
31 

2 9 
2-9 

2- 5 
37 
37 

3- 3 
2-8 

242 

333 

250 

376 

408 

323 

156 

304 

284 

143 

211 

645 

1 6 

7 

20 

3 

11 

29 

2 

15 1 
26 

1 

" 3 
[ 

4 

■ ■ 

a. ■ 

P- ■ 

1 

4 


57 

125 

43 

156 

173 
139 

[3 
81 
88 
46 
H 6 

174 

69 

1 

8 

21 

E4 

6 

39 

26 

L0 

16 

15 

'5 

S 

" + f 

"3 

*[ 

ri v 

23 

625 

2>517 

35,251 

13'9 

[LOSS 

3-1 

4 594 

488 

51 

27 

26 

1J9I 1 

444 

59 

i2; 

21 

39 

75 

135 

225 

. is 

lot 

87 

m 

5 

111 

646 

651 

639 

633 

732 

747 

670 

763 

475 

19 

121 

202 

438 

126 

215 

114 

95 

214 

30 

232 

876 

1,662 

2,939 

J ,541 

135 J 
2,654 
2,551 
2.520 
511 

122 

7-2 

8 2 

6 7 
12-2 

86 
23-3 
26-9 
H + 8 
170 

80 
233 
542 
905 
469 i 
585 
675 
756 
675 
200 

r9 

31 

3\ 

3-2 

3-3 

3 2 
3-9 

3‘4 

3 1 

2 6 

39 

135 

233 

333 

173 

252 

217 

314 

228 

86 

31 

86 

29 

30 
23 

a 

25 

20 

" 4 

9 

i 

6 

1 

3 

+ 6 

“l 

7 

1 

2 

i 

6 

*1 

" + 7 

1 

"5 

13 

39, 

74 

60 

67 

84 

m 

92 
10 E 
15 

5 

7 

24 

96 

27 

E4 

31 

35 

29 

6 

3 

5 

20 

1 

‘*1 

'3 

II 

”2 

3 

s 

i 1 

1 

++ i 

3 

+ 5 

"i 

10 

532 

135 

2*902 

21-5 

949 

3*1 

2© 

162 

15 

2 

1 

95 

93 

11 

2 

1 

? 

535 ' 

198 

4 f 970 

25 J 

1.673 

30 

7B3 

25 

2 

*■ 

l 

m 

16 




59 

631 

294 

5.390 

18-3 

1.701 

3-2 

732 

36 

3 

6 

IQ 

275 

41 

4 

1 

10 

as 

592 

204 

3*217 

15-S 

U093 

2 9 

557 

1 

1 

1 


209 

9 1 




. IS 

635 

132 

J.435 

10-9 

502 

2 3 

263 

2 

*■ 

*■ 

** 

95 

: 4 

—— 

E * 

— 


m the Edit Indian tUilvray pmn.]*pp* H 
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CHAPTER H.—POPULATION QF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Subsidiary Table V .—Homing Statistics 


CAMUS division*. 


Name c i ward and chak. 


Ndiubcr □( fomilkta 


Chiff* Du.* 


Ciixlo no. 1 

Dfkak no.46. 

i+2 

ph 47. 

p+ 3 

++ 43, 

ii 4 - ■ 

i+ 49, 

Circle nt o* 5 and 6 

p+ 50, 

Circle do- 7 

** 51 + 

41 8 ,, 

i+ 52. 

4+ 9 

« 53. 

II 10 

H4 54, 

++ U 

p+ 53. 

H 12 *■ 

4* 56, 

L ** 13 .* 

1 tP 57. 

Circlo mi Hand 15 

■* 58, 

« 16 *nd 1? 

„ 59, 

Circle no, IS 

•'< 6D, 


Sadat Ba±,ir 

Circle no-. 19 and 2C 

Chak no, 61, i 


,+ 21 mid 22 

Circle Ho. 23 
Cifdfl aoe. 24 ami 25 

ir 26 frad 27 
m 2&md2 

CtTv\v ftr K 3 ^ 

»31 

(."irel* nofl- 32 And 3 

CirettiilirM 

C'tdftiio*. 35 and % 
Circle no. 37 .. ' 

(And ml m circles 
not j—5 Of 
Chmge no + 25,) 


Chug* He, T 


Citric no. i 


Cirdn qh 
CSrdfl no. 

Ciret* 


2 + . 

3 

4 to 6- ■ 

7 *- 

8 ad L 9 


drdAivDr 10 

Cinlafioft, il uid £2 
IF 13 Aijlil 14 
C ifolfi no. 1 5 
[Alad circle tit 
9 of Glut™ 
no. 254 

Circle n> 4 . 16 And [J 
(Abo ciitlo no. 

6 of dlftfgci 

iu>* 25,} 

Circk nns, [Sto 20. 
{AJ*o circle* no* 

7 and 8 of 
Charge do* 25.) 

Civile non. 21 to 24 

p* 25 tmd 26 
a dfl *m. 27 


Ptayagauj Ward (fcrnWy klJOWiL D* 
HpjHEgunj Wild), 


Mahal, tihAfl- 


Ehtfco 


Ditto 


62. Hurljarui MikKul 

63. D tto 

64. Gviunvii M,lu.[ 

65. Mflfci Mahal 

66 . KjftchKtit Mahal 

67. DnuInt^Bikj * . 

63, Ia4duul .^Eioj .. 

69. Piwjtkbori MiJial 

70. Mulhuri Mahal ., 

71. FiLtho-an (ShuLsr Kluuial 

*72. Ditto 


Collects fgaE) Wand 


Chakno. 73, CdWLdnnunj 
h . 74* 


Ditto 

75, Hanjit Purwa . * 

76, Coqlio Uflznr 

77, Aumgani (C&oti^BMAr;i 

78, Anwibi^pni 

79, AnWArgaiLj * iWnsraandj) 
SO, ATiVArfAqj (Cau pcnan 1) 
81 1 llutdiftr Kjijuuk Kit-Inn ]i 
62. ChuAgigiukr iCoujw-rgAttjj 


S3 a Juki KTi nn i 


84, 


Dtto 


85* Lficliiuni Furwm .. 

86* Hai Furws . ♦ 4 

87* SiMmML [BhAunnoa I^unra). 


4 po rati ns oceHpyiog— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 nr 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or 

r.^pen. 

ftHiffli* 

rooms. 

ro ™* 

mors 

ro>Eik r 

rOCCTQB 

rojiFia- 

roocnp 

UKurt 





fijOHJS. 

■ttomi. 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

33 , 

| W 

351 

40 

7 

2 

17 

233 

70 

18 

1 

15 

13 

2 


■ ■ 

a- ■ 

9 

3 

3 

a a- 

1 

29 

1 

12 




7 

7 



4 

28 

2 

" 1 

a ■ 

7 

22 


' 1 

2 

14 

fc * 

* a 

A a, 

B B 

26 

■ * 


6 

76 

H 

4 

■ m 

1 

34 

10 

l 

U 


10 

4 

i 

p * 

s a* 

a + 

8 


5 

I 

4 I 

. . 

p * 

4 

2 

P + 



2 

1 2 

l 

■ ■ 

53 

# * 

5 

J2 

29 

1 

■1 P 

+ a 

rf a 

4 1 

a a 

■ p 

■ p 

t i 

■ R 

■ P 

■ # 

a p 

a r 

I 

3 

* a 

+ a 

a- a 

+ + 

3 

7 

9 

II 

29 

a + 

* p 

■ §■ 

a ■ 

a a- 

■a- ■■ 

+ + 

* + 

9 

30 

75 

46 

13 

P V 

a a 

a « 

a a 

* a 

2 

7 

12 

37 

21 

4 

-* 

7 

IS 

> a- 

'* 

•p a 

4* ' 

(2 

6 

a? a- 


m 

6(3 

48 

11 

2 

71 

466 

50 

TO 

5 

12 

65 


a- * 

* * 

4 

34 

10 

■ i 

■ -p 

89 

8 


a -a 


3 

45 

1 



8 

37 

JO 

2 

. f 

2 

19 

8 

' '3 

a a- 

12 

106 

3 

* 4 

1 4 


77 

6 

\ 


74 

6 

54 i 
86 

6 

2 

” 

'* 2 

' 4 

2 

60 

49 

6 

2 

44 

2 

5 

34 

51 

l 

+ * 

4. 

l 

20 

21 

5 

"l 

“l 

34 

40 

1 1 ; 

” 7 

a ■ 

' 8 

24 

* B 

2 

"l 

2 

(3 

36 

3 

j 

m M 

!2 

(5 1 

5 


45 

35 

0 

( I 

m u 

1 

48 

6 

8 

2 

S7 

62 

3 


m a. 

34 

54 

3 

" l 

839 

583 

92 j 

29 

17 

392 

385 

303 

t$ 

18 

2 

5 




2 

4 

2 



19 

13 

? i 

" 3 

*' 2 

8 

8 

2 ' 


" " 

43 

22 

ID 

1 

I 

20 

13 

8 

2 

1 

28 

40 

43 

27 

36 

3 

S 

l 

6 

10 

7 

16 

33 

36 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

37 

35 

4 


■ m 

8 

29 

"l 

30 

*■ ■ 

40 

67 

6 

* •* 


29 

30 

4 ■* 

30 

72 

12 

2 


12 

43 

23 

1 

"a 


67 

2 

32 

8 

2 

2 

7 


36 

] ' 

24 

3 

5 

1 

3 

29 

96 

8 

2 

1 * 

15 

43 

12 

i , 

1 

m 

68 

I 

2 

4 . 1 

93 

62 

4 

i 

.. 

m 

52 

5 

3 

7 

99 

29 

13 

3 

6 

109 

24 

2 


*. 

30 

31 

44 

_ 9 

„ 

42 

19 

** 

* * 


22 

15 

4* 

- ■ | 

4 ■ 




/ 








5 ywjf--LAna owtip^ing" 


* TU* tj>- purtLn cl FUkLm, (Hhui,^ XtiojM,) 












































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 
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{Tenement Census) —(U) Cawnpore municipality —(continued). 


Gonfiifltillg ij {— 


6 pcracma ot<]uj]rjriii|*“ 

7 p^notm ociinpyimz — 


8 or m^re jn'iu.ms owupyiag 

1 VILWU=^J >-1 L j,!'.'UUJaLi!IIL LI- 'C|.|| 

flUaiilic* who hr& living tri — 

1 

to Osn 

2 

r-iiDma 

1 

roomp 

4 

rOOJ2i£ 

5 or 
tilore 

TfnjlTl 

1 

Toom 

2 

fUuTB - 

3 

rumii" 

k 

r.iLFtw- 

5 OF 

morr 

1 

rootn 

2 

. pClumr . 

3 

fLfciHL- 

nn>if|> 

5 or 
more 
‘ rCHirtV . 

1 

rocrtn. 

2 

mjmp 

3 

rw[ii4, 

4 

r.Kini?, 

5 oi 
□ions 

rQtfZnt. 

19 

40 

41 

42 

41 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

6 

Si 

14 

26 

5 

4 

74 

45 

23 

6 

10 

12 

47 

65 

79 

38-3 

m 

31 3 

14 2 

S3 

7 9 

■ ■ 

+ m 

4 

■ ■ 

2 

1 


l 

■- i 

1 


2 

4 

5 

5 

36'3 

25 -2 

14'8 

10 0 

13-7 

„ „ 

2 

M 

2 


+ + 

. A 

3 

1 

i I 

A- 

mm 

■ + 

6 

17 

IB 6 

30 8 

16-7 

i 6 

25 3 

, ■ 

E 

10 

6 

.. 

T T 

■■ * 

6 

11 

2 

. . 

* * 

1 

II 

10 

235 

21-8 

24-6 

18 p 7 

11 "4 

"i 

.. 

12 

.. 

■ -p 

•r i 

■P S' 

11 

■. 

. A 

S P 

» * 

■ E 

5 

5 

29-8 

30 1 

24 ! 

7-0 

90 

4 

17 

6 

1 

A .. 

l 

3 

3 

i 

H fi 

+ •¥ 

| 

6 

3 

33-4 

40*1 

14 r 8 

9 r 6 

21 

p * 

2 

1 

■ ■ 

* s- 

A A 

2 

3 

p ■ 

<4 ► 

■ - 

* * 

5 

| 

1 

47 7 

253 

20-a 

2’S 

3-4 

3 

3 

1 

■ »» 

+ * 

l 





6 

| + + 

3 

1 

■ A 

72 5 

12-3 

El p 0 

4'2 

B fi 

2 

1 

i * 

fi- ■«■ 

T ■ 

2 

3 

■■ s 

I 

■ -P 

1 

* m 

6 

5 

4 

32"3 

14’3 

20'3 

20'4 

12 7 

r ■- 

1 

1 

H I 

r ■ 

■ i 

.. 

E 

1 + * 

P + 

, „ 

| 

5 

4 

3 

250 

24’0 

E9'3 

15-7 

16 0 

«- i 

13 

3 

■ 1 

■ . 

■■ ■ 

2 

4 

* ■■ 

■ -if 

1 

1 

7 

4 

6 

253 

36 J 0 

21 t 

6‘5 

III 


4 

3 

1 i 

■ p 

< m m 

2 

2 





1 

i 

h . 

37 8 

462 

] 2"5 

2-6 

0 9 


ir 





4 






3 

1 

. r 

70 J 5 

25-5 

2 7 

1 3 

p -p 


i 

15 

10 

2 

■ ■ 

+ * 

3 

5 

2 

.. 

2 

] 

9 

20 

35 5 

30 1 

13 7 

1 9 2 

ns 

* - 

28 

1 

■ s» 

p + 

S- S- 

9 

3 

p -p 

* -P 

2 

6 

4 

1 

J 

53-6 

36 9 

4’2 

2 6 

27 

m + 

8 

1 

2 

p + 

S' s 

E 

*■ 

2 




4 

1 

2 

323 

37'7 

E4-! 

10 5 


21 

1*9 

144 

21 

t 

10 

S5 

106 

17 

3 

16 

17 

si 

8S 

84 

48 4 

30 4 

1 12a 

4-S 

4 4 

1 K 

& 

29 

2 

p + 


J 

21 

PA 

A A 

A A 

a. 

5 

13 

11 

31 "5 

34S 

' 2V2 

1 6i 

6*1 

E 

13 

i- * 

■* 

* * 


14 


+ 

A A 

| 

2 

10 

4 

3 

63 0 

2Bi 

4 6 

2\ 

2-2 

a * 

6 

E 

1 1 

+ * 


2 

9 

2 

* A 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

466 

290 

37-3 

5-6 

1-7 

1 

6 

4E 

* * 

* + * 


2 

24 

1 

A A | 

5 

3 

E2 

27 

16 

366 

30'4 

1 18 4 

S'l 

6’5 

i * 

23 

10 

7 , 

A A 

. A 

8 

5 

3 

A A 

1 

A A 

6 

7 

II 

54 0 

29’5 

7'2 

1 4 V ? 

4'6 

a T 

9 

19 




3 

10 

*. 

- 1 1 

- A 

3 

4 

3 

4 

48 5 

35'3 

11-6 

! 14 

3'2 

- * I 

a 

6 

S i 

a * 


2 

5 

A ■ 

l 

R 1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

27 B 

46-3 

16-9 

47 

4-3 

* - 

2 

9 





5 

. „ 

A , 

A a 

1 

1 

2 

A . 

62-1 

2S J 0 

8 2 

l + 5 


1 

13 j 

8 

2 

t 

m m 

5 

5 

4 

+ , 

J 

5 

8 

6 

16 

43 6 

27'7 

E2 9 

7 3 

B : 5 

- - 

1 

5 

3 

. . 

* A 

1 

2 





2 

3 

4 

50 0 

2S J I 

E0’8 

5-5 

5 6 

1 

20 

22 

4 

1 

, , 

,! A A 

8 j 

10 

1 

2 

, , 

3 

10 

7 

S 

43 0 

13 H 1 

E2Q 

6-1 

5'B 

31 

12 

3 


10 

9 

10 

4 


6 

2 

10 

3 

6 

6J-8 

24’7 

7'4 

3-6 

2-5 

187 

J89 

L1Q 

39 

JO 

78 ' 

94 

66 

31 

*3 

ItH 

96 

9r 

89 

IG2 

55 4 

25 7 

8’8 

48 

5'I 

A ■ 

5 










J 

2 

* # 

A A 

4B 0 

40'0 

E2'0 



1 

5 

3 

i + 

1 

1 

3 

I 

1 

,% 1 

I 

3 

2 

3 

1 

53’4 

23'I 

7'8 

6 : 0 

9*7 

11 

5 

9 

1 

16 

1 

7 

4 

A A 

2 

4 

6 

4 

3 

1 

570 

23-2 

1J-s 

4’7 

3*3 

3 

2 

n 

5 

A , 

(1 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

(2 

EO 

22 

29 5 

27 8 

E7-8 

10*4 

14’5 

4 

12 

2 

** 



4 

9 

A A 

A A 

2 

6 

12 

1 

3 

45^3 

35 8 

E3 t 0 

1'7 

4-2 

3 

LI 

12 

A . 

A . 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

IQ 

4 

7 

5 

47-7 

31’3 

El-4 

54 

4 2 

10 

23 

8 

9 

A A 

4 

8 

4 

9 

i A 

6 

6 

(1 

18 

13 

40 3 

299 

103 

110 

B'5 

4 

El 

23 

2 

1 

i 

4 

13 

6 


4 

7 

6 

12 

12 

37’0 

31-1 

17 7 

7'5 

6 7 

14 

16 

3 

2 

2 

4 

15 

5 

1 


11 

21 

6 

8 

13 

52’ 1 

30-6 

6 ] 

4'4 

6'8 

2 

4 

i 




l 

3 

1 

2 

1 1 

A A 

A A 

1 

i 

35-2 

251 

33-3 

12*3 

14*1 

8 

22 j 

* 

i 

- 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

6 

5 

9 

345 

47-7 

8-8 

3*6 | 

5-4 

33 

19 

21 

2 

■■ 

20 

2 

13 

iv 

* 4 

21 

3 

7 

9 

3 

74"B 

16-6 

5'B 

2 2 

0*6 

56 

6 

7 

3 

, f 

25 

10 

6 

1 

2 

32 

3 

5 

S 

10 | 

71-1 

20'9 

4*0 

20 

1*8 

20 

17 

1 | 

1 

dd 

9 

16 

2 

1 

*■ : 

9 

7 

9 

4 

3 

71 "3 

21 *0 

4'0 

2 0 

1*7 

11 

Jl 

** 

■ * 

A A. 

1 

2 

A 1 

* ■ 

■ - 

4 

4 

3 

A A 

2 

76'0 

20 ”0 

2-2 

A A 

IB 


l- v * cl 8 th& E*a[ Iiniia.il Raihraj- premie** 
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CHAPTER II.— POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Subsidiary Table V. — Bousing Statietit * 




■ 




popnktievn at Inn] t'nmnPrBLwm- 

Cm™ ibrwkrm. 


Xn m* id rad And ohak. 


Area in 

yurdy 

M. 

likirlu*. 

iiUfiliClflr 

(IthlTB. 






m**. 

mil*** 

M4™. 

lualis. 

Mntat. 

Fe- 

lluJm. 

Mali n. 

Ft> 

miles. 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

II 

Chztg.t nd. 0 , 

Anwajffanj Wsi„ 

p a* 

to t 

1.071.163 

33.283 

27194 

19 £10 

i4,m 

IS,350 

1J321 

323 

269 

final* no*. 1 to 3 

Ub&k no. 88, Snamau 

■ p 

■P ¥ 

120.000 

3,^09 

2779 

h544 

L p054 

1.518 

U64 

67 

61 

„ 4 ixndi 5 

p* 

£9, Jngraj Pnrwa 

.. 

-H to 

13A020 

2X35 

(.371 

1311 

174 

723 

497 

1 

to to 

tii 6*nd? 

* 
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CHAPTER 13.—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Subsidxray Table V ,—Housing Statistics 
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Chapter III.—BIRTH-PLACE 


1. The statistics relating to the birth-place of persons enumerated in 
this province are exhibited in Imperial Table VL These statistics are pre¬ 
sented in a different form, together with statistics relating to those persons who 
were horn in this province but enumerated outside it, in the following subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter : — 

Subsidiary Table /-—Immigration (actual figures, for the province as 
a whole, for British territory, and by districts and states). 

Subsidiary Table // — Emigration (actual figures from other parts of 
India for the province as a whole, for British territory, and for 
the states). 

Subsidiary TableII-A — Emigration (actual figures for certain countries 
outside India). 

Subsidiary Table ///.— Migration between the United Provinces (as a 
whole, for British territory and for the states separately) and 
other parts of India. 

Subsidiary Table / F. Registered emigrants from the United Prov¬ 
inces who sailed from Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi between 
1921 and 1931. 

2. The instructions given to enumerators for filling in the column of 
birth-place were as follows : — 

“ Enter the district in which each person was horn ; and if the person 
was not born in the United Provinces add the name of the 
province or state to the district of birth. If the person was born 
out of India, enter the country, as Nepal, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
etc. The names of villages, tahails, etc., are not to be given. ’ 
Subsequently an additional instruction was issued to the effect that in the 
case of those returning a birth-place outside the district of enumeration, the 
number of years to the nearest whole year that had elapsed since they came 
to the district or state of enumeration should also be added. This latter 
instruction was new, and was made so that inimigrants could be tabulated by 
the length of their stay in the district of enumeration, so that differentiation 
could be made between temporary, semi-permanent and permanent immigrants. 
The arrangements which had been made for this new feature were, however, 
eventually wasted, and worse than this, the economy campaign demanded 
that birth-place should not he tabulated by districts. In Madras the axe 
appears to have fallen even more heavily, because there birth-place in the case 
of those born outside Madras Presidency was not even tabulated by 
provinces. The result of this retrenchment has been seriously to reduce the 
value of the birth-place tables and to render a discussion on migration a mc~e 
difficult problem than usual. As regards persona born in this province but 
enumerated elsewhere, the figures are necessarily based on the returns furnished 
by the Census Superintendents of the other provinces and states of India. 
Those in Subsidiary Table II-A were supplied by the Census Commissioner for 
India, and those in Subsidiary Table 1\ by the Director-General of Statistics, 
Calcutta, and the Protectors of Emigrants of the three ports concerned. 

3. The instructions to enumerators were carried out well in this prov¬ 

ince and difficulties in identifying names of birth-places were fewer than 
appears to have been the case at past censuses. Instances of wrong identi¬ 
fications a^e probably very few, and would in any case not affect the statistics, 
which may be accepted as substantially correct. , 

4. Statistics of birth-place are important- from two points of view. In 
the first place they enable the growth of the natural population of the province 
to be ascertained, and, if tabulation is done by districts, the variations in the 
natural population of each district may be calculated. As at this census 
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CHAPTER JU.—BIRTH-PLACE. 


( 2 ) Migration. 


Types of 
migration. 


tabulation was not done by districts it has only been possible to calculate the 
growth tn the natural population of the province as a whole from the birth¬ 
place statistics. This was done in paragraph 58 of Chapter I, and the figures 
are compared with such similar figures as are available for 1921 in Subsidiary 
Table IV of Chapter I. 

The second and even greater value of the birth-place statistics is that they 
afford a basis, in fact the only basis, for an analysis of the extent to which 
people move from one part of the country to another. Unfortunately, as men¬ 
tioned above, the actual figures for emigrants are not available by districts at 
this census. Approximate figures for the loss or gain on the balance of migra¬ 
tion during the decade have, however, been calculated from the vital statistics 
for each district and shown in paragraph 67 of Chapter I, though these are 
not very reliable. 

5. It has been customary in Indian Census Reports to distinguish five 
different types of migration. They are as follows ; — 

0) Capital —due to short moves which are continually taking place 
betiveen adjacent villages. These only affect the birth-place 
figures for the province or district when such adjacent 
villages happen to lie on opposite sides of the provincial or 
district boundary, A Hindu ordinarily finds a wife in a village 
not his own, but as near his own as possible. After the gauna 
ceremony the girl goes to live at her husband’s home. In this 
type* of migration females therefore preponderate, as instances 
of husbands going to live in the wife’s village are rare. This 
typo of migration is Tcally permanent, the only difference 
between what has usually been classed ns permanent migration 
and this so-called casual migration being that the distance 
travelled is generally trifling. The custom for a wife to return 
to her parents* home for her first confinement, which has been 
referred to in previous census reports, appears almost to have 
died out. This custom resulted in the children being shown 
as immigrants to the husband’s district when the wife's home 
village lay in another district, though the children are naturally 
not what ia generally conveyed by the word immigrant. This 
disturbance of the birth-place figures has thus largely 
disappeared, ° J 

(2) Temporary-due to journeys on business or pleasure, visits to 

places of pilgrimage, and temporary demands for labour when 
new roads, railways, canals, etc,, are under construction. This 
“ not really migration at all though it disturbs the birth-place 
figures. In this province it is important chiefly in connexion 
with the sacred places, Muttra, Hardwar, Benares, Aiodhya, 
Allahabad and to a less extent Bindhyachal and Gorakhpur! 
In this type of migration males are in excess, except in the ease 
of pilgrims who are mostly females, 

(3) Periodic— due to the movements of people who change their 

quarters at certain seasons of the year, such as the hillmen of 
Almora and Nainl Tal who cultivate the lihabaT, and plainsmen 
from Bareilly, PiUbhit, Ram pur and Moradabad who cultivate 
in the Nainl Tal Tarai in the cold weather, returning to their 
homes in the hot weather (this migration is decreasing ■ the 
pastoral nomads of the upper Himalayas; and of such 
agricultural labour as follows the harvest, for instance in 
parts of Bimdelkhand whence labourers stream into ilalwa in 
the early hot weather, and from Gorakhpur and the ’cast of the 
province whence labour proceeds to Bengal to cut the jute and 
rice crops at the end of the rains. At the time of this census the 
immigrants to the R ha bar and Tarai had not returned to their 
homes, and the migration to Matwa had not commenced In 
this typo of migration males predominate. 
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(4J Semi ^permanent— where the native* of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connexion with their own 
homes, where they leave their families, and to which they return 
at intervals during their working lives and ultimately on retire¬ 
ment in their old age. This is the usual type of migration in this 
province. Instances are persons in public and private service, 
including almost every European official and soldier, 
Punjabi and Gurkha troops, the Bengali and M&rwari traders 
of the province, and more generally a majority of all clerks and 
domestic servants, and the vast majority of operatives in mills 
and factories. In this type of migration males are in excess. 

(5) Permanent —where overcrowding drives people away, or the 
superior attractions of some other locality induce them to settle 
there permanently with their families. Apart from marriage 
migration, referred to under casual migration above, there is 
little migration of this character in the province at the present 
time. Settlers on newly broken up land in the north of Gorakh¬ 
pur and Bahraich districts may be instanced. Most of the 
emigrants overseas or to other parts of India return to this 
province, A few, but very few, mill and factory operatives 
abandon their village homes and settle permanently in the 
towns, but the majority of them are only semi-permanent 
migrants as the constantly changing rolls of mill and factory 
hands will show. In this type of permanent migration, as a 
man takes his family, the sexes approach equality. 

There is one further type of migration which may be termed daily migration, 
the practice of living outside some large urban area and coming and going 
daily for business or some other form of employment. The volume of this is 
as yet negligible in this province. 


To sum up there are really only three distinct types of migration—'periodic, 
semi - permanent and permanent. The so-called “ casual f ’ migration is 
mostly permanent though the distance travelled is small, and partly temporary. 
The so-called “ temporary " typo is not migration at all as commonly under¬ 
stood. It does, however, affect the birth-place figures and for this reason 
the birth-place statistics do not give an exact statement of migration. Further 
the census figures do not distinguish between the different types of migration, 
though a clue to them may be obtained from the proportion of the sexes as 
indicated under each type above. Another clue to the type of migration is 
usually available in the distance of the district of enumeration from the 
district of birth, but at this census this clue is Jacking. The tabulation of 
immigrants by length of residence in their new homes would have afforded 
a further clue, but retrenchment intervened. It would be fairly simple on 
another occasion, if details of the volume of the various types of migration 
were required, to add in the case of each immigrant whether his or her migration 
was temporary, periodic, semi permanent or permanent. This information 
could be elicited from the enumerated by a few simple questions as to bis or 
her intentions of returning to tbe place of birth and the reason for migration. 

6. The distinctions outlined in the preceding paragraph arc distinctions 
in terms of duration of absence from birth-place. Migration must also be dis¬ 
tinguished in terms of direction with reference to any given area. From this 
point of view it may, for the province, be classed under three heads— 


Migratk 
diet in gut 
in farms 
direction 


(1) Internal migration, or movement between different parts of the 
province; 

(2} Immigration; and 
(3) Emigration. 


Each of these forms may, if not merely temporary aud therefore unreal, 
be either periodic, semi-permanent or permanent. In the following para¬ 
graph each form of migration—internal immigration, and emigration will 
be dealt with in turn. 
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General 7. The following is a summary showing the general distribution of the 

character of the enumerated population of the whole province including the states by birth- 
population, place since 1881;— 
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The nest statement gives the above distribution proportionally for each 
census per mi lie of the total enumerated population :— 
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The home-bom proportion slowly increased from 1881 till 1021 and 
shows a slight decrease in the last decade. The proportion of immigrants from 
the rest of India have similarly declined from 188] till 1021 , but in the last 
decade has slightly risen. 

Similar figures for England and Wales up to the census of 1921 arc as 
follows :— 
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in this province, but until 1921 it continued to rise as in India. The 1931 figure 
is not available at the time of writing. The proportion of those born in the rest 
of the British Isles decreased between 1881 and 1921 as did the proportion of 
those born in the rest of India. 























































INTERNAL MIGRATION. 
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S. The discussion of internal migration is somewhat handicapped by the 
lack of the figures of birth-place by districts, but something may bo said about 
it. 

The following figures show for the British territory of the province the 
number per mi lie who were bom in the district of enumeration and in the rest 
of the province at this and last census :— 
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These figures show eloquently how little addicted to movement is the 
population as a whole. The figures for home-horn population in 1911 were 
persons 912, males 937, females 885. The tendency to stay at home has grown 
since then, though the home-horn population has declined slightly since 1921, 
both of males and females. The higher proportion of migrant females than 
of migrant males is due to the marriage customs of the country and the figures 
of those born in the rest of the province including the States, show very clearly 
that this difference between the male and female figures is entirely due to the 
large volume of internal migration of females. Although the figures to prove 
it are not available at this census, it may be safely said that at this census as in 
former censuses, the bulk of this internal migration is between contiguous 
districts and states in the province. The proportion of internal emigrants 
shows a slight increase since 1921, from 37 to 38 per mille in the ease of males 
and from 82 to 84 in the case of females. For the province as a whole including 
the states, the actual volume of internal migration has risen from 2,738,000 in 
1921 (males 900,000, females 1,838,000) to 2,905,000 in 1931 (males 978,000, 
females 1,928,000), or by 0 per cent. In the case of males the increase is by 
S'7 per cent, as against an increase of 7'0 per cent, in males enumerated in 
the province. This larger proportional increase may be ascribed to the move¬ 
ment of labour into the larger towns of the province especially during the 
last two years of the decade. In the case of females the increase is only by 4*9 
per cent. This is not as high as the percentage increase in females in tho 
decade (0*4), This migration is almost entirely marriage migration and as 
the increased female population is chiefly below the age at which a bride 
goes to her husband’s home, although large numbers of these young girls are 
married they have not yet left their home districts. 

The only circumstance which, at this census, led to anything unusual in 
the distribution of the population at the time of year, was a Pal karma Fair 
at Nlmsar in district Hitapur which consisted of some 11,000 people from 
Hi taper and the neighbouring districts. This had no appreciable effect on the 
figures of the province as a whole, though it has influenced the figures of 
Sitapur district to some extent. 

Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter shows that the districts 
which gain most in actual numbers by internal migration are Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Meerut and Etah, in that order, each gaining at least 
190,000 persons. From the table in paragraph G infra, it will be seen that the 
districts and states which gain most in proportion to their population by 
internal migration are Nairn Tal, Lucknow, Dehra Dun, Cawnpore, M&inpuri, 
Etuk, Benares State, Farrukhabad, Pilibhit and Aligarh, in that order. In 
cauh case the internal immigrants exceed 100 per mille. 
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In Naini Tal somewhat over two-fifths of the male and one*third of the 
female population was bom outside the district, and the majority of these 
were born within the province. Eight thousand, five hundred and fifty 
persons (males 5,007, females 3,543) were Lorn in .Kampur State and are 
periodic or permanent settlers in the Tarai and Kashi pur tahsil. This number 
has been reduced from 10,403 since last census. 

Some idea of the volume of periodic emigration front Almora district 
to the Naini Tal Bhabar can be gleaned from the following figures. The pre¬ 
liminary enumeration in Almora district was carried out in October 1930, 
before the annual exodus to the Bhabar had commenced. The final enu¬ 
meration was carried out during the fast ten days of February 1931, before 
those emigrants had returned to their homes. The greater part of the difference 
in these figures thus represents the volume of this migration. The figures 

axe given in the margin. It may 
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safely be said that this migration did 
not exceed the difference figures. In 
1921 the figures of those born in 
Almora but enumerated in Naini Tal 
were persons 43,177, males 25,938, 
females 17,239. The females then 
included those permanent migrants 
married in Naini Tal but born in 
Almora and this would account for 
part of the difference in the female 
figures of 1921 and the female periodic 
emigrants of 1931, hut it is clear that there has been a considerable decrease 
in internal periodic migration between Almora and the Bhabar, especially 
when it is remembered that in 1921 the return of these periodic emigrants to 
their homes in the hills had commenced whereas in 1931 it had not. The 
figure for 1901 of this migration was 30,045. The 1911 figures were upset by 
the fact that the exodus from the hills to the Bhabar commenced earlier than 
usual in that year and was well on its way by the time the preliminary enu¬ 
meration w r as made. The remaining immigrants are semi'permanent settlers 
and periodic migrants to the Tarai from districts Murad a had, Bareilly and 
Filibhit, the seasonal migrants not having returned to their homes before the 
1931 filial enumeration. 


A considerable amount of periodic migration occurs within Naini Tal 
district for the cold weather from the hill pattis of the district to the Bhabar 
and Tarai. An est imate of t his can also be made in the same maimer as of that 
from Almora. The preliminary enumeration in the hill pattis was also taken 
before this seasonal movement began and the final ^enumeration was taken 
before the return journey commenced. 

The figures arc given in the margin. 
It is noteworthy that in the ease of 
this migration females slightly exceed 
males. This means that whole 
families migrate and not the men 
alone, which is contrary to what 
usually happens in the case of periodic 
migration. In 1901 the volume of 
tins periodic migration was 17,285, 
In 1911 the figure was vitiated by the 
movement downhill starting before 
the preliminary enumeration and the 
movement uphill starting before the final enumeration. No figures are 
available for 1921. The volume of this migration also appears to have 
decreased since 1901. This seasonal migration does not affect tho district 
figures, though it does the talisit figures. 

Out of its 174 per inillo of immigrants Lucknow draws no less than 153 
from other districts and states in the province. A little over two.thirds of 
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the male internal immigrants find their way to Lucknow City, and arc semi¬ 
permanent migrants seeking employment. Welt under half the female 
internal immigrants go to the City, showing that the female migration is almost 
entirely on account of marriage. 

About a quarter of the male population of Debra Dun recorded a birth¬ 
place outside the district. Of these well over half are immigrants fro i British 
districts of the province, and a further substantial number come from Tehri- 
Garhwal State. Those from British districts are almost entirely semi-perma¬ 
nent migrants, labour migrated largely from Oudh. Those from district 
Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State are n ostly periodic. 

Caw'nporc district has gained by immigration 83,814 males and 82,440 
females, out of which 60,090 males and 37,720 females found their way to 
Cawnpore City. The figures are striking. More than half the immigration of 
females is to the district outside Cawnpore City and is clearly the result of 
marriage. The bulk of the male immigration is labour proceeding to Cawnpore 
City for employment. A considerable proportion of the females who proceed 
to Cawnpore City will be going there on marriage to residents of Cawnpore 
City. So it can safely be said that at least half the males who go to Cawnpore 
City to find work leave their families behind them. Another point of interest 
is that out of these 60,090 males no less than 54,652 were born in British terri¬ 
tory within the province, showing that Cawnpore City (and also the district) 
draws the vast majority of its immigrants from within the province. (For the 
birth-places of the labouring population of Cawnpore City see Appendix A to 
Chapter VIII.) 

Mainpuri district returned male immigrants 22,038, female 71,133, of 
w'hom 20,832 males and 69,478 females were internal immigrants. The large 
predominance of females shows this to be permanent marriage migration. 

Here again the migration is almost entirely permanent marriage migra¬ 
tion. Out of a total of 23,306 male immigrants and 78,552 female no less 
than 22,331 males and 77,664 females were internal migrants. 

In Benares State the large percentage of immigrants is due to the fact 
that nearly one-fifth of the females of the district returned a birth place outside 
the State, of whom no less than 93 per cent, returned a birth-place in the 
British territory of the province. It is clear that this is all marriage migration. 

In Farrnkhabad the figures show that the large proportion of internal 
immigrants is likewise the result of permanent marriage migration, 

Pilibhit returned 20,005 male immigrants from the rest of the province, 
and 27,673 females. The proportion of the sexes shows that part of the male 
migration is periodic to the tarai areas of tahs.il Puranpur. The rest of this is 
permanent marriage migration. 

Here again the bulk of the internal immigration is permanent marriage 
migration. 

The districts and states which gain practically no population from out¬ 
side (either from within the province or from outside it) are those of the hills — 
Tehri-Garhwal State, where 989 out of every 1,000 are home-born, Almora with 
988 per mill© home-born, and Garhwal where the figure is 976. The reason, 
as my predecessor remarked, is because the plains man dislikes the climate 
and conditions of the hills and has no social connexion and only slight racial 
affinity with the hill people. To these may be added the districts of Gorakh¬ 
pur, Basti and Azamgarh. These are densely populated districts with no 
large or industrially important towns to attract labour. Such immigration 
as there is to these districts, is almost entirely connected with marriage as the 
sex-ratio shows. Even marriage migration is restricted, in the case of Gorakh¬ 
pur on account of its large area and poor communications which render it 
unnecessary and undesirable to go outside the district for marriage purposes, 
and in the case of all these districts because of the preponderance of the lower 
castes, who do not need to go so far afield to contract their marriage alliances, 
even if their relative poverty did not prohibit their so doing, 
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The direction of marriage migration in this province is, as Sir Hi chard 
T?urn pointed out in his report*, determined largely by the law of hypergamy. 
For good historical reasons the higher branches of castes are found in the west 
of the province, and the lower in the east. The custom of hypergamy compels 
a girl to marry a bridegroom of higher social status than her own, consequently 
the bridegroom goes eastwards for his bride and marriage migration is from 
east to west. To a certain extent the same is true of north and south, marriage 
migration being directed from south to north ; but hero exceptions will be 
found, for instance where the original habitat of say a Rajput clan was in the 
south,. the lower branches of that clan would be to the north and marriage 
migration would then be from north to south. Unfortunately it is not possible 
to illustrate this process at work between districts, but the lower proportion of 
female immigrants from the rest of the province found in the eastern districts is 

explained by this. In the maTgin 
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are contrasted the percentages 
that immigrant females from the 
rest of the province bear to the 
total female population in the ease 
of the districts on the western and 
eastern borders of the province. 
The Gorakhpur figure is low on 
account of the large area. The 
figures illustrate strikingly the 
effect of the westward trend of 
marriage migration. Wherever 
the figures suggest marriage migra¬ 
tion reverse to the general direction, 
there is generally some other ex¬ 
planation to account for it. 

Owing lo the absence of birth-place figures bv districts it is not possible 
to say definitely which districts have lost most bv internal migration, but it is 
not likely that there have been any marked changes since 1921 when the dis¬ 
tricts of Oudh lost most. 

. J hc frf the states, arc, however, available. Ram pur has lost 

13 ilo persons (male* 4,217. females 9,498) to Moradabad district, including 
f' 1 ® 7 pe^ons to Moradabad City (males 1,083, females 1,104) ; 12.268 person! 
to Bareilly district (males 4,163, females 8,105), including 755 to Bareilly City 
(males 359 females 396); and 8,550 persons (males 5,007, females 3,543) to 
Aaini Tal district. The migration to Moradabad City and Bareilly City is 
permanent or semi-permanent migration in search of labour, whilst that to 
the rest of these districts is partly permanent marriage migration and partly 
semi-pennanent labour migration, directed largely in the ease of Bareilly 
district, to Gluttcrhuekganj. That to I'm ini Tal district ie partly periodic 
and partly permanent to the Tarai, and partly permanent marriage migration 
19‘M Ua CS t0 k aslui>ur taIlsl1 - 1S * slight decline in all these figure! since 



fem ales 172) were enumerated in .Meerut City. The bulk of this is periodic' 
In the case of Debra Dun it includes coolies collecting at Raipur for the summer 
season at Mussoorie, The Bareilly figures are mostly those of soldiers in the 
cantonment. For the rest this migration is for the cold w eather only and 
reprey cats traders and labour aceting Employment. * * 


The volume of migration to Delira Dim and Garhwal shows a decline 
possibly because the date of the 1931 census fell earlier in the vear. The 
figures for British territory shew some increase* 

* He port, I90|. P*rt L p*g* 38, 
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Benares State shows losses of 8,406 (males 1,703, females 0,703} to Mirza- 
pur district, of which only 67S (males 317, females 30 i) find their way to 
Mirzapar-ct m-Bindhvachal City ; 7,000 (males 2,305, females 4,755} to Benares 
diet riot, of which only 182 (males 96, females 86) appeared in Benares City; 
and 6,029 (males 432, females 5,597} to Jaunpur district. Obviously the bulk 
of this is matrimonial and represents the exchange of wives with neighbouring 
districts. The volume of this migration shows an enormous increase since 
1921, if the figures of that census are correct. I suspect that they were vitiated 
by persons, who were bom in the State before its separation as such in 1911 
and were married into the remainder of Benares or Mirzapur districts, returning 
their birth-place as one of those districts. 

The internal migration between the states and the rest of the United 
Provinces is revealed by the following figures:—* 

Persons* Males* Females*, 

Emigrants from British territory to the 

states ... .. 57 3(3 pi 

Em%r L mts from tho states to British 
territory .. , „ 79 27 52 

-These figures show that the bulk of this is permanent matrimonial migro- 
tion and that whereas tho males balance eaeb other, the states gain on the 
exchange of wives. Marriage migration is naturally exaggerated owin<* to the 
small size of the states. 


The corresponding figures in 1921 were :— 


Persons* AJales* Females* 

Emigrants from British territory to tho 
states .. ,. ,, 72 24 48 

Emigrants from tho states to British 
territory .. *, .. 5* 2 1 31 

Increases since 1921 will he seen under every head, but more especially 
in the case of emigrants from the states to British territory. This difference 
may be due to the possible errors in 1921 in the emigration figures from 
Benares State referred to above; but in any case there has been, since 1921, 
a material increase in emigrants from British territory to the states, especially 
among females and therefore it may safely be assumed that part of the large 
increase in female migration from the states to British territory is real. 

• ^1 of districts other than those mentioned above, internal migra¬ 

tion calls for no comment. The figures reflect little more than the permanent 
migration connected with marriage, and the accident of travel. 

Further remarks on migration by districts wiLl be found in paragraph 
67 of Chapter I. r 


9. The second table in paragraph 7 supra shows how relatively unimport¬ 
ant is immigration from outside the province. Out of every 1 000 persons 
enumerated in the province including the states, 10 were born in other parts of 
of India, and 1 m Asia outside India. The latter proportion lias remained un¬ 
changed smcc 1881. The former declined steadily from 16 in 1881 to 9 in 19 >I 
and now shows a slight increase. The actual figures of immigrants from other 
parts of India are 494 thousand, (males 206 thousand, females 288 thousand! 
Of these 440 thousand (males 175 thousand, females 265 thousand) come from 
contiguous provinces and states, and 5i thousand (males 31 thousand, females 
23 thousand) from farther afield. 


The numbers from contiguous provinces and states are made up prin- 
cipally by immigrants from the Central India Agency and Gwalior into Bundel- 
khand (Central India Plateau); from the neighbouring districts of the Punjab 

*0Q0’t omitted- 
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into the Meerut division \ from Rajput Arm and Gwalior into the Agra division; 
and from the neighbouring districts of Bihar and Orissa into the Benares and 
Gorakhpur divisions. The nature of tiiia immigration can in each ease be gathered 
from the proportion of the sexes. The marginal figures show the migration 

from the Central India 


Agency to Jhansi City to be 
mostly of the sc mi-perma¬ 
nent family type with a 
little permanent marriage 
migration; to the rest of 
J hand district and the other 
three districts of Btindel- 
khand it consists of a larger 
proportion of marriage mig¬ 
ration. From Gwalior to 
Jhan&i City, to Hamirpur 
and Banda it is semi-perma¬ 
nent labour movement, of 
the family type except in 
Hamirpur where the figures of the movement of male labour are very striking. 

The figures for immigrants from the Punjab to the Meerut division reveal 

that there is some permanent 
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marriage migration to dis¬ 
tricts Miizaffamagar, Meerut 
and Bulandshahr and to a 
much smaller extent to Sa- 
karanpur district from the 
British territory of the Pun- 
jab. This migration is in 
reverse of the normal east to 
west Sow, but the prosperity 
of the districts concerned is 
sufficient to account for the 
variation. The rest, includ¬ 
ing all the migration from 
the states, is of the semi¬ 
permanent type and repre¬ 
sents movement of labour, 
sometimes by families (especi¬ 
ally in the rest of Saharanpur district), hut usually of men without their families. 

The figures of immigrants from the Rajputana Agency and Gwalior into 
the Agra division, given in the margin, show that the migration from Rajputana 

to Aligarh (Koil), Muttra 
and Agra cities, and to 
Makipuri and Etah districts 
is of the semi-permanent 
family type, while to the 
rest of Aligarh, Muttra and 
Agra it h partly of this type 
but also includes permanent 
marriage migration. The 
migration from Gwalior to 
the rest of Agra district is 
very obviously the perma¬ 
nent marriage type, so is 
that to Muinpuri district, 
though it is considerably less 
in volume. The remainder 
ia fiemi-permanent migration, 
sometimes by families and 
sometimes by males alone. 
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The figures of Immigrants to the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions given 

In the nwgin, show cleat ly 
that immigration from Bihar 
and Orissa to Benares, Mir- 
zapur and Gorakhpur cities 
and to Basti district is of 
the semt-permanent type, 
usually men unaccompanied 
by their families in their 
search for work. The re¬ 
mainder is cliiefly permanent 
marriage migration, very 
pronounced in the ease of 
the border districts Benares, 
Mirzapur, Ghazipur, Ballia 
and Gorakhpur, a striking 
illustration of the east to 
west flow of this migration, 
low castes prevailing in the 
west of Bihar. 
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Immigration from more distant parts of India is for the most part semi- 
permanent "arid due to the search for employment. Bengal is the only non¬ 
contiguous province from which immigrants appear in considerable numbers. 
Bengalis are found everywhere but more especially in the city of Benares 
where many ate collected in Bengali Tola ; to a loss extent in the cities of Allah¬ 
abad, Lucknow, Cnwnpore and Agra; and in Muttra district. In Muttra this 
immigration is directed chiefly to the town of Brindaban, iv Inch has ^ctomc 
verv popular with Bengalis in the last decade. \ cry few of these i mini grants 
are”permanent, they are mostly of the semi -permanent family type. 

Immigrants from Asiatic countries outside India total 46 thousand, of whom 
29 thousand are males. Out of these, 43 thousand (males 27 thousand, females 
16 thousand) arc from Nepal, These are mainly Gurkha soldiers, semi-perma¬ 
nent migrants who generally bring their families with them ; but in part they 
are permanent settlers. They are concentrated chiefly in the districts ol 
Naim Tal (and to a less extent the rest of the Kumaun division), Gorakhpur, 
Debra Dun, Kheri, Bahraich, Basti and Gonda, 

Immigrants from outside Asia number less than O o per mille. 

Immigrants from .Europe total 17,954 (males 14,937, females 3,017), of 
whom 17,573 come from Great Britain and Ireland. These are mostly semi¬ 
permanent- migrants, in the public service (civil and military) or in business, 
A certain proportion are temporary migrants, on business visits, sight-seeing 
and so on ; this form of migration Is at its maximum about the time the census 
was taken, though sight-seers were less numerous than usual at this census 
owing to the unsettled state of the country. E uropeans are mainly concentrate d 
in the cities, no less than 14,702 out of the total being enumerated in the 23 
cities of the province. Lucknow (3,550} and Meerut (2,223) returned the greatest 
numbers. 

The number of those bom in Africa, America (mostly missionaries) and 
Australasia is negligible. 

Immigrants to the province as a whole including the states showed a slight 
increase between 1911 and 1921. Between 1921 and 1931 this increase was 
much greater, the figure rising from 190 thousand to 560 thousand, tho propor¬ 
tional increase being roughly the same in both British territory and the states. 

Immigrants from the neighbouring* provinces and states have risen from 
388 to 440 thousand, the more important vari atio ns being i noreases of 2 7 thousand 
or 32 per cent, in the i mm igrants from the Central India Agency ; of 14 thousand 
or 17 per cent, from the Punjab; and 14 thousand or 10 per cent, from the 
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Rajput Ana Agency; and a decrease of 8 thousand or 10 per cent, from Bihar 
and Orissa, 

Immigrants from the more remote provinces and states have risen from 
«17 thousand to 55 thousand, increases having occurred in the figures of most 
provinces and states, especially in that of Bengal (from 18 thousand to 31 
thousand). 

Immigrants from other Asiatic countries have increased from 37 thousand 
to 48 t housand, those from Nepal havingrisen from 35 thousand to 43 thousand. 

Immigrants from Europe show a slight increase from 17 thousand to 18 
thousand. Two-thirds of this increase is among those born in the British Isles, 
and one-third among those boro elsewhere in Europe. The latter now number 
355 as against 205 in 1921, 

Those l>orn in .Africa have increased from 239 to 343 ; in America from 
4oS to 626; and in Australasia from 251 to 353. 

It is of interest to notice the proportion of immigrants to the total popula¬ 
tion enumerated in each district and state. These figures have been referred 
to in paragraph 07 of Chapter I. The figures are as follows and are illustrated 
in diagram no. 31. 
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Diagram 31 
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10, Accurate figures of emigration from this province are available 
only for emigrants to other parts of India, As regards countries outside 
India, figures baaed on the census of 1931 have been furnished by Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong, North Borneo, Seychelles and Somaliland. The figures, which 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II-A of this chapter, are negligible. 

The number of emigrants born in this province, who sailed from Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay or Karachi in the decade is shown in Subsidiary Table IV, 
These numbers are likewise negligible. 

Of emigration to Nepal there is uo record. Guesses have been made at 
past censuses. As no more reliable source of information became available 
at this census I do not consider that any further discussion on the point would 
be profitable. 

We are left with emigration to other parts of India. 

In all 1,559,000 persons (males 960,000, females 599,000) born in this 
province (including the states) were enumerated in other provinces and states 
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CHAPTER nr.—BIRTH-PLACE. 
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From British 
territory. 

(i) Contiguous 
provinces and 
states. 

(aj Punjab. 


in India. Of this number 873,000 (males 439,000, females 434,000) were enu¬ 
merated in contiguous* provinces and states. In 1921 the total born in the 
United Provinces and enumerated elsewhere in India was 1,401,000 persona 
(males 851,000, females 560,000), so that the numbers have increased by 
persons 11*3 per cent, (males 12*8 per cent., and females 7’0 per cent,). 

Columns 5 to 7 of Subsidiary Table III to this chapter show the emi¬ 
grants from this province (for the province as a w hole, and for British terri¬ 
tory and the states separately) to other parts of India for both sexes together, 
and compares the figures with those of 1921. 

the largest number from British territory to contiguous provinces and 
states are found in the Punjab (persons 206,000, males 104,000, females 102,000). 
The Punjab States show a further 25,000 (males 14,000, females 11,000), 

Th® females represent chiefly permanent matrimonial emigration to the 
neighbouring districts and states of the Punjab, The males represent mostly 
semi-permanent emigrants to the towms of that province in search of employ¬ 
ment and also include some soldiers. The total number of emigrants of both 
sexes to the Punjab and Punjab States show an increase of 19*7 per cent. 


(fr) Central 
India Ayenay. 


(<t) Bihar and 
Orissa. 


(d) Delhi. 


Next comes the Central India Agency w ith persons 145,000 (males 56,000, 
females 89,000). The sex-ratio shows this to include a considerable volume of 
permanent marriage migration, probably inter-Kajput. Here we have an 
exception to the general rule of marriage migration proceeding from south 
to north - , the result perhaps of the fact that some of tho Central India States 
were settled earlier than Bundclkhand. The rest of this emigration is semi¬ 
permanent and represents a considerable volume of labour emigration. The 
total number of emigrants has increased by 7 0 per cent, since 1921, 

Emigrants to the British territory of Bihar and Orissa number persons 
!U>.000 (males 64,000, females 61,000); end to the States persons 1,530 (males 
1,015 # females 521). This represents mainly semi-pennanent labour migration, 
and some permanent marriage migration. 

The total_number of emigrants to both British territory and states has 
increased by 8*5 per cent,, the increase to the states being much more marked. 

Emigrants to Delhi number persons 115,000 (males 71,000, females 44,000) 
drawn chiefly from the west of this Province. Females represent partly per¬ 
manent marriage migration from the neighbouring United Provinces districts, 
though the majority are semi-permanent emigrants accompanying their 
husbands. The majority of the males are semi-permanent emigrants to New 
Delhi in search of employment. 


The total emigrants show an increase of 55*4 per cent. 

(e) Cent rat Emigrants to British territory number persons 110,000 (males 68,000 

Provinces and females 42,000); and to the states persons 8,000 (mules 5,000, females 3,000)! 

Berar. This is all labour emigration, partly periodic in connexion with harvesting 

operations (though this was less than usual at this census as the final enumera¬ 
tion took place before the seasonal move had progressed very far), but mostly 
semi-perm anent, ' J 


The total number of emigrants to the province ns a w'hole has increased by 
I6'S per ceut*, the increase to the states being proportionally much less. 

if) Rajfndana Emigrants number persons 68,000 (males 24,000, females 44,000), This 

Ayency. is largely matrimonial migration with some semi-permanent emigration of 

male labour thrown in. The figures show an increase of 20*5 per cent. 

W Gwalior. Emigrants mimher persons 50,000 (males 22,000, females 28,000). The 

females are largely permanent marriage emigrants but partly periodic for har¬ 
vesting. and go chiefly from districts Jhami (9.184), Jaiauu (3,820), Eta wall 
(3,049), Agra (3,256), Cawnpore ( 1 ,736) ami Mampuri (1,675). Males are partly 
periodic emigrants for harvesting, e.g. t Jhansi (7,498), Agra (3,170) and Eta n ah 
(2,192), and partly semi permanent emigrants in search of employment , e.g. 
skilled workmen trained in Cawnpore and moving thence to letter their 
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prospects elsewhere (1,131). The total emigrants have decreased by 15*3 per 
cent, owing to the decrease in the seasonal emigrants for harvesting, due, 
as has already l>ceu explained, to the earlier date of the final enumeration, by 
which time the annual movement had scarcely begun. 

The greatest number of emigrants from this province to any other arc 
found in Bengal, where in British territory they number persons 344,000 (males 
259,000, females 85,000) and in the states 4,225 (males 2,308, females 1,917). 
Males outnumber females by three to one, so there can be no doubt of the 
nature of this migration. Of those to British territory persons 103,000 (males 
80,000. females 23,000) are found in Calcutta City, he., somewhat less than one- 
third, Bengal attracts by its mills, factories and coal-fields, and largely by 
domestic service in Calcutta City. The number of emigrants to the states 
shows a decline of 8 5 per cent., but those to British territory have increased 
by 1*8 per cent. The actual flow of labour to Bengal was much diminished 
towards the end of the decade owing to a restricted demand caused by trade 
depression. 

There is another type of emigration to the Bengal rural areas which is 
not revealed by the census figures. I refer to seasonal emigration from the 
east of the United Provinces, especially Gorakhpur district, for harvesting 
crops. This used to proceed in two large, distinct waves at the end of the 
rains, one to cut the jute crop and the other the rice crop. This seasonal mig¬ 
ration has diminished enormously (luring the last 4 or 5 years, as reflected in 
the reduced takings of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. These emi¬ 
grants return during the cold weather and so arc always back by the final enu¬ 
meration. Nevertheless its economic effect on the congested eastern districts 
is important as it brings in money from outside. Its reduction in volume 
will be keenly felt. 

Emigrants to Bombay British territory number persons 135,000 (males 
104, U00, females 31,000) of whom persons 83,000 (males 00,000, females 14,000) 
go to Bombay City, and persons 20,000 (males 13,000, females 7,000) go to 
Sind (chiefly Karachi). In the states, including the Western India Agency, 
are found persons 3,833 (males 2,621, females 1,214). 

This represents emigration of the semi-permanent, type, in some cases 
whole families going but usually only th© males. 

The total emigrants to British territory hav© increased by 18*9 per cent, 
(the Aden figures are negligible) and to the states by 52'2 per cent. 

Emigrants to Burma, including the Eastern States, number persons 
86,000 (males 75,000, females 11,000). This represents semi-permanent mi¬ 
gration in connexion with trade and service. The total figure lias increased by 
2T7 per cent. 

Emigrants to Assam, including the states*, number persons 68,000 (males 
44,000, females 24,000). This represents semi-permanent emigrant® employed 
chiefly in the tea-gardens. The numbers have declined by II'6 per cent, since 
1921. The demand for labour from Assam has diminished and in any case 
emigration to the tea-gardens has become unpopular in this province, largely 
as a result of a deliberate campaign against it by non-cooperators in the 
early part of the decade, 

Madras did not tabulate its emigrant® by provinces, eo the figures of 
the emigrants from this province are not available. They are not important 
In any case. In Subsidiary Table III the figures of 1 921 have been repeated 
for 1931. 

Emigration from the United Provinces States to other provinces and 
states in India is not very considerable, amounting in all to 6,000 persons 
(males 4,000, females 2,000), and showing scarcely any change since 1921. 
The following are the chief figures :—* 
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CHAPTER m.—BIKTH-PLACE. 


Main streams 
of migration. 


In the case of Delhi the emigration is chiefly semi-permanent and 
represents labour moving to New Delhi, mostly from Ram pur. 

Emigration elsewhere is mostly the permanent matrimonial variety, 
11. the mam streams of migration from and to the United Provinces 
as a whole, are as follows. In each case the figures include those of British 
territory and of the states. 
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THE BALANCE OF HXGRATlON. 
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12. As matters stood on the night of the final enumeration the province as 
a whole ( including the states) was the poorer by persons 999,000 (males 709,000, 
females 290,000) on the balance of migration. To this loss must be added the 
overseas emigrants, who were not, however, numerous, and the emigrants to Nepal 
the numbers of whom are unknown. The loss in females is on the balance of 
matrimonial exchanges and is roughly the same as at last census. This loss is 
not serious, and with the decreasing proportion of females in the total population 
of the province the loss is likely to diminish in future. The loss of males which 
has increased by 209,000 since 1921, might, at first sight, appear a more serious 
matter, the bulk of it representing, as it does, semi-permanent emigration of 
labour. But I am inclined to think that this outlet is a blessing. The pres¬ 
sure of the population ou the soil in this province is severe, and growing heavier 
year by year. There has been no widespread complaint of shortage of 
agricultural labour at any time during the past decade, and since the fall in 
prices of agricultural produce labour has been surplus to requirements in the 
rural areas. Industrialists in this province have experienced no difficulty 
in securing all the labour they required, and in fact the development in indus¬ 
tries has been far too slow to absorb the surplus labour resulting from a rapidly 
increasing population and a lessened demand for agricultural labour. As the 
industries of the province develop there is little doubt that labour w ill cease 
to emigrate from the province in view of the in-born dislike of the average 
Indian of travelling far from his home village. For an account of the actual 
losses to the British territory of the province on the balance of migration 
which took place in the last decade, the reader is referred to paragraph 60 of 
Chapter I. Those figures are, as there explained, based on calculations from 
the corrected vital statistics. On the same basis an estimate has been given, 
in [jaragraph 61 of that chapter, of the actual volume of migration into and 
out of the British territory of the province during the same period. 

As birth-place has not been sorted by districts it is not possible at this 
census to discuss the balance of migration in the natural divisions. Further, 
the actual figures of emigrants as they stood on the census night are not avail¬ 
able for each district and so the natural population cannot be calculated. 
The attractiveness or otherwise of a district to migration is to be measured 
rather by the excess of immigration over emigration than by the proportion 
of immigrants to the enumerated population, which has been exhibited in 
paragraph 9. 

A comparison of the density of population with the balance of migration 
worked out as a proportion of the natural population of each district, would 
have been of considerable interest. As the natural population of each district 
is not available this cannot be done. Even the iigurcs for the balance of 
migration during the last decade, which have been referred to in paragraph 67 
of Chapter 1, are too uncertain, based as thoy are on faulty vital statistics to 
warrant their tabulation and graphical illustration. 

13. Something has been said on this in paragraph 16 of Chapter 11, 

In Appendix A to Chapter VIU are given figures for the birth-place of 
the industrial labouring population of Cawriporo City. 


balance of 
migration. 


Balance of 
migration by 
districts and 
states. 


The birth 
plac es of 
residents in 
cities. 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Immigration (actual figures ). 


Bjatrk-t or lEnir in which 
enumerated. 


I 


Uttlrad lY&^neea 
BriUih 

Himalaya, Wt*. 

Duii , p 
Nainl Till 
Aliaom 

Qurhwal 

Sub-HjiHufoyii' WtM. 
SiilLAnuipnr 
Homily 
BijniJf 

Pilibhit 

Khm 

l*J^aan$dk' Plain, HW, 

MuzafTjirriJijTW r 
Meerut 

BulMiU hah f 

A%ckrh 
Hrittn 
Agra 

Mil Ifjf j Ufi 

EEilll 
Budaun 

Mumdabad 

jjhah^ftli flup iiT 

FnrrMkliabad 
ElainUl 

In fn-tiangtl it Fla n p <?r/Jral. 

Giwnptu^ 

FUehpur 

AElahahsd 

Lucknow 

t’nao 4 . 

JWBnrHi * + " 

Edapnr 

Hiudoi , s 

Fyzab&d ,,, ] ' 

.SuEEanpnr 

PhrtahgHrh 

Bara P*uki 

Ctnlral India Pt&if&u, 

Jbanij + , 

JaJflim 
Hamirpur 
Bautin 

EW Satf. ura*. 

Mimpur 

East. 

Gumikhpur , „ 

Basts 

Oamifl 


Bam in^OGO's omitted). 


Dktrict of stats 
of 

ftauraemtiujL 



Indo fJanprUr Plain r AW. 

Bcttuffli 

Jumpur 
Ghmpur 


Ammttih 

StfttO 


4*063 

44.949 


183 

m 

576 

520 


m 

m 

Sl2 

m 

8*7 


m 

1,46 2 
1.029 

mi 

909 

6S6 

759 

928 

1,213 

825 

7$1 

670 


1.^6 

*52 

3,406 

6ii 

so? 

92S 

1,094 

1.079 

1.141 

990 

S56 

1,015 


599 

m 

455 
59 4 


736 


3*506 

2+029 

ism 

mi 


jl'crriiaie 

t T er. 

pobs. 

4 

5 


34.80* 2U55 

24*319 ! 20, 731 


932 

1,167 

m 

875 

1*523 

1,113 

346 


E05 
93 
288 
248 | 


540 
545 1 
435 
220 | 
463 


#2 
826 | 
582 
607 
m i 
520 , 
39 E 
443 
$26 | 
664 
464 
450 | 
*83 


586 
35 0 | 
732 I 
358 I 
437 | 
483 
594 I 
593 | 

587 
508 
432 
540 


320 | 

203 
240 ; 
310 


378 


71 

77 

283 

272 


431 

437 

377 

IS) 

399 


342 

m 

447 

440 

234 

319 

266 

316 

401 

549 

363 

331 

282 


460 

301 

675 

m 

367 

449 

500 

479 

556 

491 

424 

475 


271 

170 

2J5 

284 


353 


Beat of Brilifih 
territory within 
I he proving. 


Beat of United 
PmiiLMj* 


1-805 I L701 

1.055 915 

184 ?24 

571 I 517 


Tchn-ijrarilWEd \ H rma i t-n 
Wcmtl y f 

ampur (Sub- HimaJdjn, I 

TlWl)r 

v*rw ( Efiii S&rpurfeO , 


142 


488 

601 

424 

460 

789 

*59 

I n 

235 

182 


566 

364 

415 

734 

524 

174 

190 

160 


2,914 

2J&I7 


26 

88 


55 

72 

22 

47 

7! 


82 
109 
96 
117 
63 
81 
90 
100 
79 
54 
79 
94 
65 


156 

15 

59 

m 

49 

47 

72 

55 

58 

61 

49 

43 


24 

10 

21 

16 


26 


Malen, 


Wo 


977 1.937 
951 1.S77 


13 

56 
2 | 
6 


24 

26 | 

8 

20 , 
32 j 


23 
30 | 
13 
26 I 
20 
29 
21 
22 | 
19 
E8 
29 | 
29 
22 , 


77 

10 i 

25 
62 | 

15 

ID I 
27 | 
15 
2] 
JO I 
9 I 
M 


S 

33 | 

2 

3 


31 1 

46 | 13 
15 




28 j 

39 


5S I 
79 

77 
92 
43 [ 

51 
69 i 

78 
60 

57 j 14 

50 


10 


Ctaljjgaw 
provinces 
anil ytfl-tes, 


i 

5+ 

H 

440 

431 


I 

JZ 

174 

172 


65 

43 


78 | 
25 
35 i 
53 
35 [ 
37 I 
45 I 
40 
37 
50 
40 
34 


15 I 8 

3 | 2 
1 

I 


9 
24 

17 I 
5 

17 13 

54 20 


II 


265 

262 


eOniiginnH! 
provinces 
and slates 
12 ). 


3 

2 | 

1 

2 

2 I 

II 


6 

I 

14 I 

8 I 
1 


E4 


Ml 14 | 

9 2f 

S 14 

7 9 


52 

61 

34 

22 

47 

£7 


39 

46 


15 

M 

21 

17 I 


18 8 


21 
33 | 
43 I 
23 I 


J I 


22 | 

It 

7 I 
6 

8 | 

26 


E5 , 

II 


30 i 
51 
27 
16 
3f 
60 


24 | 

34 


64 [ 2 4 

IS 6 
-6 EG 

15 J 6 


7 1 17 


18 I 6 
1 1 
I I 
1 


Kotbs.— j. Tli* %uie* in Datumna 8—10 fot thu United 
which they were- tfomnursted. 




13 | 
1 

12 

15 j 
1 
5 


l 1 


li 


12 


8 

I 

II 

■ 


s 

j5 

32 

31 


¥ 

23 

23 


Outeirfa 

India 

(% 


ir 


i 

73 1¥ 


20 

20 


'I 


fcmsJev, separately 


3 ^" ch Sffttkwfrt. n.r| Irtlin utisp^ifod, 

3, ^JiMliTj^fhoBowhtiwhird^jJiyxTS Wi’U^tyuipecihcd ™ 


, cmmw totjilji fcjL- to iRc n+uiciiii^of tLt qf 


males, find 


FiVLiah'w. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Emigration (actual figures). 


20a 


irlcmcLer&u d h*- {OCO'h olfiiUodV 


Area m which bora* 

District or ftUteof 
birth. 

Rost n[ British 
territory within 
iho province* 

RfttLof 
Unit-Mi 
Provinces 
item-* (l). 

Consignor | 
UVKH and h! 

m*v. 

ntes*. 

Xcm<outigaqiM 

previnmand 

riot—. 


J 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 . 

1 

1 

4 

5 

m 

i 

l 

z 

£ 

1 

i 

e 

i 

g 

JL 

i- 

J 

1 

J_ 

£ 

» 

2 


( 4 

5 

6. 

T 

a 

* 9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

United Provinces 

46,063 

24^03 

2t,255 

2,906 

m 

1.923 

87 

26 

w 

sn 

439 

434 

6SG 

521 

165 

Brit tab dktrkta - * 

44,949 

24,219 

20.731 

2JS27 

an 

l£77 

S7 

26 

60 

m 

437 

432 

685 

520 

164 

Biota* 

1,113 

5S9 

524 

19 

27 

51 

a ■ 

" 


A 

3 

2 

2 

l 

1 


XgtTX _1, Tho figures i» columns 3—IQ for tin? Ufutod Provinctts an 5 Btntee include OrJy iWi cimincraU’d b n »t*IC Other than til® ®tntn 

in which they worn born. 

2, The apparent diffTC'pfinci® occAeioiml] y OCCUJTtr.g in crca to lei I i are duo to tht TOUndillg of ibo Lotulu of jm'JTWij#, mill-* 

■nd frmoJra fcopunitely to the merest thousand. 

3. Dwtrfctwiee %ur*ia are no* available at this oons.ua. 


Subsidiary Table II-A.— Emigrant# from the United 
Province# (including the States) enumerated out¬ 
side India. 


Wbflrt CrmimcmXcd. 

PkwHana. 


Fomfllcfl- 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Coy Ion (Colombo) 

134 

75 

59 

ilonfC-Kong - ■ 

62 

62 


North Borneo . * - * 

3 

3 

■■ 

5&yd loUos a i ■ ■ 

1 

1 

I .. 

Somaliland .. .. »* 

E 

„. 

1 

Total 

m 

141 

60 


Nw-Tliosf are ih» only figure# available. 
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Subsidiary 1 able TIT, Migration between the United Provinces and other parts of India, 



rmEiugrziMlP fr'Qln Oti*fr prmTiicw find 
***** in th* United Prov mm. 


Emighmfri from HlO United Fftaviraw* 
brand in ruht^r pro vinra and staif**. 


Vunulion 


Pirt L—Migration to aod (roc the Rolled PtovIsms, 

+WJS6 J 1,5 9)M& 

+59J 

+«W7 1JB7J& 

+ 1.670 
+ 107 
+451 
+ 87 

+ 12.542 
—7,977 
+1.439 
+8 
+6,235 

+59 
+2H 
+862 
+ 1,670 

+ 13.570 I 

+37,61% 


Tout. all India 

bdrt i] ruFpt'rifr'i i 

T rttifi. /frifurA /Vuni'rkY# iH 

AjnrarMkwora- 

AfldMDflCV unit NWibini „ „ 
A*SU1I| 

BalucJiulau [dirt nr.:j H and 
a dfiii i if g tf TfKl LnrntOrioH). 

Bduirmid Orimii 

Bombay 

Humui 

G’fiiml i>jviiKw and 
Br*rar + 


t,400,284 


-159,362 


+065,338 


—36,368 
-3,093 
—740&4 
-11,895 


IS,097 
3J26 

J 2,260 


30,948 

69,715 

f*»220 

1.388 

(4,795 


18.606 

77,692 

mm 

1-380 

8,560 


344, J 62 
124,993 
M35,2!7 
83,777 
110,404 

„ (flB 
IIMM 

8,198 

206,537 


338,442 

115*794 

(8)112,496 

68.592 

94*029 


45,720 
49,199 
4-22,72] 
+ 33,] 85 
4 36,375 


3JM14 
—55,278 
-126,99? 
-80.389 
—95,609 


— 38,] 02 
105,715 
— *7,212 
-85.469 


+83 
-101.056 
+ 760 
-4633 


Madras 

i’farth-Wmt Fruiiiifr Pfwv 
inen. 

Punjab 

ToBd/. tji JiHfid .. 

Aaama Statm 
BtiaMn Statra 
B«od* 

Bengal States 

Bdmr and On.^i Staler .. 

Bombay 3 l*u*i 

$F*afem /n jig .4 
OiAff B0fFt6ay 5toj^ 

Bttfmn, State** 

OwjtiaK India A^rary 
t^fitra] Ppuvinofts SiaLch . . 
Giralmr 
tijftanibad m . 

Jammu Lind K-v+mir , „ 
Miiflra - 8tiifce^ 

Cochin 

Trawanfion . , 

0(Afp Mu fra* States , # 

%*>re .« „ I 

North'Waul Front icr - 

iewr* Agoridn. 

Punjab 

Kajputana Af^icy 
iikkilD . . . I 

Preach and Ptprtui™*^ . 
IftaHfaiiiimle 


174363 


■I 13,698 


248,4SO 


210,644 




-95 
+ 48 
I 3.080 
-4(6 
+575 
—’1,302 


2,276 
P 35;924 
7,863 
58,966 
6,443 
557 
51 


+2,374 
’-9,209 
+484 
— 8,044 
+ 3*595 
+2(1 
+43 


109*242 

422 

47.303 

tjm 

1,421 


+26,713 
—2.(31 
—297 
+ 140 
+17 
+52 


580 

fa)2$79 

25,575 

67,773 

(32 


+ 169 
+ J34S2 
+1 
—(06 


! 9.987 

56*587 


—20,506 
+ 14,021 
—330 
+91 


* £%urai not available. 

i n) Excluding Adon. 

&) Including Aden, 

e> Figures dI Wu/L+ r^nticr i 

M) A^-Ulai tigum* net av-Eulfl I 


•Oetfl only aro BVd.3 Fnblf. 

ile, *o tbo figures &I 1921 Imvc bc«n repeated. 
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Subsidiary Table HI .—Migration between the United Provinces find other parts of India — 

{continued). 




Immigrants \tom other province and 

^intgmntH from lliO United PrflViilCtt 

E xccaa (+) or dettektsey 



*tate* found in the United 

found in other prCvkoCn and 

{—) <4 immigration 

Province or State. 



Proriaw* 



states. 


crtcrctnigrttXoia. 



1931- 

3921. 

Vnji|UtkirL 

1931* 

1923* 

Tariafirii. 

1931, 

mu 

I 

2 

y 

4 

5 

6 

? 

3 

9 



Pail n.— Ukr&tion to mid tram Brfltsh dEiirim of the United Fta dnc«* 



ToUl, all India 

■ ■ I 

566,981 

473*503 

+9J.47B 

I.U0.243 

1*465*673 

+ 174.370 

-ijmMi 

—992,170 

India niL^ifiod 

-■ 

922 

330 

+592 

■ B 

■i H 


+922 

+330 

Total, Rrii idik PfvvukM in 









India. 


240,070 

21Qy<m 

■~s9,m 

1J24J)S2 

1 jm r 9Q4 

+ ZJW49 

—0RA9G2 

-m}fiQ2 

Abncr-Merwnm 

i. 

3.392 1 

J ,726 1 

4 1.666 

15.615 

17*710 

—2095 

— 12,223 

— I5.9S4 

AmEamiuul aid Nitwkrt .. 

140 

33 

4107 

2.416 

3 r IE5 

jl.CJQ 

--OT7 

. -2.276 

—3.082 

Assam + + 

mm 

1.094 

605 

+489 

67.785 

11,771 

76,730 

—8,945 

—66,691 

—76.125 

Baluchiatan (diatiide 

and 

449 

36! 

+SS 

12.230 


—11.322 1 

—31369 

admlmstorod ULrritoric**}. 





+5,722 

—313,387 

—319,733 

Bengal 


30,519 

18,451 

412,058 

343.906 

338.184 

BiS)AT and Driaia 

*, 

66,5.5 

76,301 

—9,666 

12+909 1 

II 5.5 SS 

+9,+)l 

-58,474 

-39.207 

Bcitnbav 


{*)8*t44 

{6)6,749 

+ 1.395 

(<1)135,1 B 

(6)112.236 

+ 22,8B9 

—126.971 

—105.477 

Burma 

- + 

L387 

1*361 

+ 26 

81327 

601,493 

+ 13,034 

-80.140 

—67.132 

Om Ltral Previawi 

and 

14.159 

6,519 

+6.240 

110.328 

93342 

+1A786 

—95.369 

—84323 

Bojmr, 









COQTg 

■i * 

69 

30 

+59 

m 

8 

Ml - 

+81 

+22 

Delhi 

■P * 

14*946 

14,643 

+ 103 

M43I7 

73,870 

+ 4ft647 

—99.571 

—59.027 


■ l 

3*061 

2.234 

+867 

(d)Z3» 

2,339 

(41- ■ 

+ 742 

—125 

North West FnintStr Proe. 

3,534 

1,666 

+ 1,666 

8,097 I 

3,902 

+4.I95 

—4*563 

—2.034 

Punjab 

i B 

92021 

77,761 

+ 14.260 

205,839 

m.i67 

+32.072 

—113.818 

-95.406 

T&ai, Stoics in Indio 

i 4 

3&.m 

262,271 

+63,718 

416J91 

374S60 

+41,222 

-90,202 


Adteoin SCntf^ 

1 -B 

6 

192 

—366 

i 157 

252 

-95 

-151 

—60 

Bftlodiiatan State* 

fl I 

3 

■ (p 

+3 

105 

57 

+ 4S 

—102 

—57 

B&nxln 

M 

324 

183 1 

+ 141 

7*000 

3.879 

+3,121 

—6,67 6 

—3.696 

Bengal Sint** 

- * 

2 

26 

—26 

4*225 

4*617 

—392 

—+223 

—4*589 

Bihar ond Oc+ha fitauw - . 1 

16 

1 

+ 17 

1,536 

m 

+ 575 

—1,518 

—?&G 

BocnlMiy States 

lV 

237 

762 

-A95 

3*832 

2,526 

+ 1,304 

—3,545 

— 1.746 

Witietn India ApWy 


42 

> * 

* 1 

2,355 

l * 

. < 

—2J3S3 

* a 

Other Bomba# States 

-* 

24S 

i 

l 

1*47? 

i 

i 


I 

Burmft Suites 





4*639 

2,274 

+2,365 

— 4.639 

—2374 

Central India Agency 

# - 

mm 

62.415 

+ 26.624 

144.679 

135.300 

+ 9,579 

—35*640 

—52.635 

OainI Pfovicctu Sin! m ,, 

42 L 

2553 

—2,132 

8.347 

7,826 

+ 521 

—7,926 

—5^73 

0 walior , „ 

. # 

47,205 

47382 

— 297 

50,383 

58.963 

— 8,580 

, —3.098 

-L 133,1 

Hydcmlind , . 

* * 

1.853 

1.696 

+ 162 

7,286 

6.362 

+924 

— 5.42S 

— 4*666 

Jammu uri ■ ] IviiHlLijji r 

* * 

1.363 

1,365 

+ 18 

759 

551 

+ 208 

+624 

+814 

Mn draa Suil4» 


60 

5 

+55 

92 

51 

+41 

“32 

“46 

Cochin 



1 

f 

23 

1 

f 

“*33 

1 

TrataMdrt 

. .. 

GO 

y * 

* \ 

59 

} " 

* i 

+i 

f * 

OtftfT Afa iroj Stifle# 

-- 


i 

l 

m 

/ 

l 

■ 

i 

Mysore * » 


525 

411 

+ 114 

555 

m 

—30 

—30 

—174 

North-Wool Flintier T»y- 

2 

3 

— 1 

(e)2.963 

3.782 

—819 

—2.961 

—3.779 

mix? Apicii). 
Punjab Siacoi 


4*337 

4.677 

— 560 

25.263 

19.522 

+5,761 

— 20,956 

—14.645 

Kajpatana Agency 


61,674 

2 

67*980 

3 

+ 13.694 
+ 1 

67.539 

132 

56.046 

+ 11,493 
+ 132 

+ 14.135 
—330 

+ 11,934 

+ 1 

Vnjted Fnma*fl Stato . P 

76*692 

52000 

+26,692 

86.679 

71.613 

+ 15.066 

—7,987 

“19,612 

French Atid Fortugucac Set- 

91 

197 

—106 

.. 

.. 

. - 

+91 

+ 197 

tHUIU. 










* Figures net ivviilaiiE?, 


^ 0 ) Excluding Aden., 

{b) Including Aden. 

(e) figures ul tmnti+famtiar pc«la only a viilabb* 

{tt} Aeturtl figures m>t Qv,nLab3p p wo the figure* of [92! have beefi rcp<rticd t 
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StTBsTDiARY Table ITT,-- Migration between the United Province * and other parts of India-™ 

(OOHClul&d). 


Pnnrinod or State, 

Trrjmignvliln fltlw pftdWCS 

and H-talPh found in till? United 
Provinces* 

Mmiprnnls frum the Tinted province^ 
round in^lb^provmcw aridfftAtea. 

(—) oiimmi 
<Toigrt 

il 

193 L 

' !92l. 

Variation. 

1S8I. 

mu 

YonnljorC 

* 

mu 

1921- 

l 

* 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 | 

a 

9 



Pinlli- 

Migration tg and from data of thi United Provinces. 



ToUl. all Indu 

«t m 

7S,2a 

+ 17436 

84,774 

58,074 

+3S.7S0 

+ 7,924 

+ 17.238 

IndiA imjf pe&iBed 

i 


+i 

■ * 

4 4 

1 1 

+ 1 

■ fa 

T^I. HrliM FVdvhkvj ih 

91.S44 

7 4M9 

4- J 6J&SS 

a2 h <n 

S5SS9 

+SM64 

+9JZt 

+ f^9JS9 

/Mto. 


1 


164 





Aifnrr-ltema™ 

7 

3 

+4 

387 

-223 

—m 

—384 

AiLiiiLniiiii^Aitd Nioul Hi*.. 

- 

4 4 

a i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

Subsidiary Table IV.-Jtegistmd migrants from the United Province# who sailed from 
(\rfeuUa, Bombay or Karat hi between 1921—1931. 
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Chapter IV.—AGE. 


1, This and the two succeeding chapters deal with the distribution of the 
population by Ago, Sex and Civil Condition, the statistics of wliich are ex* 
hibited in Imperial Table VII for the province as a whole, for British territory, 
the States, for districts and states severally and for the twenty-three cities. 
Imperial Table VIII gives similar figures for certain selected castes (of all 
religious) for the province as a whole including the states. This chapter besides 
dealing with the statistics of age makes use of the vital statistics published for 
each year of the decade by the Public Health Department. 

Thero are in addition ten subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter 
giving : 

Subsidiary Table I .—The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the 
British territory of the province and in each natural division 
for the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II. —The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 
each main religion in British territory' for the last four censuses. 

Subsidiary Table Ilf. —The age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in 
certain castes. 

Subsidiary Table IV. —The proportion of children under 14 anil of 
persons aged 43 and over to thoso aged 14—43 in certain castes ; 
also of married females aged 14—43 to females of all ages. 
(Whole province.) 

Subsidiary Table Fv—The proportion of children under 10 and of 
persons 60 and over to those aged 15—40; also of married fe- 
males aged 15—40 to females of all ages, (British territory 
only), for the last tliree censuses. 

Subsidiary Table V A .— The proportion in certain religions of child¬ 
ren under 10, and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 
15—40 ; also of married females aged 15—40 to females of all 
ages (British territory only), for the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table VI.— -The variations in population at certain age 
periods, for the last three decades, by natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table VII. —The reported birth-rate by sex and natural 
divisions for each year of the last decade. 

Subsidiary Table VIII *— The reported death-rate by sex and natural 
divisions for each year of the last decade. 

Subsidiary Table IX .—The reported death-rate per mill® by sex living 
at the same age for 1921 and 1931 (British territory). 

Subsidiary Table X . —The reported deaths from certain diseases per 
radio of each sex, in each year of the past decade (British ter¬ 
ritory). 

2. The instructions for filling up the age column of the schedule wore 
slightly changed at this census. Hitherto they ran— 

“Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants 
less than one year old enter the word l baeheha (infant).” 

In other words the age to the last birthday was to be recorded.* 

At the present census the instructions given were— 

"Enter the number of years to the nearest birthday, or the nearest 
age (in years) known. For infants less than six months old 
enter 0; for infants six months old but less than eighteen 
months enter i. In every case the age must bo shown in whole 
years. Months are never to be entered." 

In view of Hr. Meikle’s assumption referred to in the foot-note to this 
page, the change from “ last birthday ” to ** nearest birthday " is not likely 
to have affected appreciably the actual ages returned. 

LI + B, W, M ikk F, F. A + Actuary to iho GoTL-rnment of India, Id paragraph 14 of hi* * Report tn the 
DfcitribufcLra *4id Ratos of Mortality dsdiwed [Tom tho Indian Ormus RcIitoi of 1^1 (ind prcFbui 
tioii fi&rt strong iqa^qi for spuming th&i m iplifr a* th»e dfttf iihtructiflivf the lothn at-nre&l hiitbdfty «« 
getid rally i utnrvd. 


The statistics 
where found. 


The figures ; 
how obtained, 
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Source* of 
error in f Ae 
returns. 

(a) VninUn 

tionai 


{b) Inten¬ 
tional 


A large* discrepancy has, however, probably occurred as the result 
of the omission of the use of the word 'bachcha for infants* Mt. JSdyo* 
drew attention to the errors that had occurred in recording the ages of 
young children on account of the unfortunate use of this word, both in 
1021 and at previous censuses. Its omission will have resulted in more 
accurate returns at this census and to this extent will vitiate compari¬ 
sons with the figures of past censuses. 

The actual age returns are one of the curiosities of tin Indian census. The 
instructions for filling up the age column are simple enough, but as my prede¬ 
cessor put it, “The ordinary educated Indian has very vague ideas about his 
own ago, lie uneducated Indian has practically no ideas at all. And a man 
(the enumerator) who docs not know liis own age is unlikely to know the ages 
of other people.” Conditions have improved but slightly in this respect since 
1921, and the difficulties of securing accurate age returns, which were fully ex¬ 
plained in the 1921 Report, still obtained in i 931. The nature of the errors 
that are likely to occur as a result of this method of guessing ages are fully 
dealt with in paragraphs 7 and 8 of Mr. Moikle’a Report referred to above. 
Briefly they arc— 

(1) The guesses are less inaccurate at the younger ages, and the net 

result of errors at each ago under 5 is negligible. 

(2) At the older ages, say over 70, the errors will often exceed 20 years, 

and the returns are valueless. 

(3) Between 5 and 8 little preference is shown for any age other 

than 5. 

(4) Between 8 and 24 the preference is for oven numbers and for age 

15, 

(5) At ages 20 and over 0 is the popular digit, ages often being quoted 

to the nearest 10. The next most popular digit is 5. The other 
digits follow in this order 2, 8, 6, 4, 3, 7, 1, 9. 

So much for the unintentional errors in recording age. There is also 
some rleliberate misstatement, but the volume of this is small and 
quite negligible in comparison with unintentional errors. The chief forms 
this takes arc— 

(1) A tendency to understate the ago of unmarried females whose real 

age is Vie tween 12 and 20, the reason being (hat among Brail - 
inattic Hindus to have an unmarried daughter who has reached 
the age of puberty is considered disgraceful. Hut with males 
vastly outnumbering femu Ira this rarely happens, and in the few 
cases that may lie met with an understatement by many years 
would be detected by the enumerator, w ho, be it remembered, 
is usually a resident of the same village. This tendency to un¬ 
derstate the ago may in the case of girls of 12—14 have been 
corrected by the recently introduced Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(No. XIX of 1929, which came into force from April 1, 1930, more 
commonly known as the yards Act), certainly in the case of 
those just about to be married. 

The effect of any slight understatement of age ha* been eliminated 
by the new method of calculating the quinary groups employ¬ 
ed at tliis census, an will be explained later, 

(2) On account of the above mentioned Act it is possible that the ages 

of some married males of under IS years and females under 
14 years have been overstated. The numlier of such cases is 
probably Ineignificiint as so many child marriages w ere con 
tracted just before the Act came into force, as the figure will 
show'. Hero again the amount by which the ages were over¬ 
stated could not have been very considerable, a year or two at 
most, and these small errors will have been eliminated by the 
smoothing process explained later on. 

* V4d J , Oh-hh Krp il 1921+ Part i, 65. 

Tb* wen! &adk^ w*., id varan Quit mi infuafa ig* mhauld ne* lw enurt4 in c anihaand 

»uLmkjln.‘I 4I>' fe® ranJtiW wiih ymtw r but it WM iipdiiuMctiJy Jrftdj for children of 3 Or < \pt* 4 yearn uf igc_ 
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( 3 ) There is some tendency to exaggerate the older ages. This again 
is insignificant compared to the errors that arise front guessing 
such. ages. 

The real problem therefore is the elimination of the unintentional errors. 
From what lias been said above it will be evident that the age statistics are 
inaccurate throughout, hut are more accurate for men than for w omen and for 
the young than for the old, and any tabulation by single years would be use¬ 
less. It has therefore not been attempted in this report, but the Government 
Actuary will examine certain figures which have been supplied to him, prepare 
the usual life tables and issue a full report on the subject. 

It is now' necessary to explain briefly how the figures for the various ago* 
groups liave l>ecn obtained at this census. The age-groups exhibited are tine 
same as in 1921, but instead of sorting the ago returns directly into these groups 
the following procedure was follow ed in order to eliminate the errors referred to 
above. The returns were sorted into intermediate groups, which, after tho 
age of 3 were formed so that ages which are odd multiples of 5 com© in tho mid¬ 
dle of ternary groups 4 — 5, 34—16, 2-1—26, etc., while ages which are multiples 
of 10 come in the middle of septenary groups 7—13. 17—23, etc. Tho in¬ 
ter mediate groups were thus 0, 1,2, 3, 4—h, 7—13, 14—16, 17 — 23, and so 
on down toll?—73, 74 and over. 

The numbers recorded in these groups were next redistributed into the 
ordinary quinary groups by tho simple process of adding half tho number re¬ 
corded in each group to half the number recorded in the next succeeding 
group. Thus in order to find the population aged 5 to 10, half of those aged 
4—6 were added to hall of those aged 7—13. Similarly, those aged 10—15 
w-ero half of those aged 7 — 13, plus half those aged 14 — 16, and so on. Tho 
calculations in the case of tho annual age periods up to 5 w ere slightly different, 
but need not bo given in detail here. As a result of this method of redistri¬ 
bution the bulk of the errors due to both unintentional and intentional mis¬ 
statement have boon eliminated in the age-groups now exhibited. Still finer 
adjustments are possible and will probably be made by the Government 
Actuary, but for all general purposes the figures now- exhibited are sufficiently 
accurate, and represent a very material advance in this respect on the figures 
of the past. The only drawback to this change in method is that the 
figures at this census are not exactly comparable with thn;jo of previous censuses, 
but this disadvantage will disappear if the method is continued in future. 

It should he nuted that these smoothed age groups are given not as an 
alternative to the actual age returns, hut lo the actual returns sorted direct 
into quinary groups. The need for expedition and economy precludes the 
classification of age by annual age periods for the whole province and so we 
are forced to adopt quinary grouping, and this new method undoubtedly gives 
more accurate figures for the quinary groups. 


Mtthod of 
smoothing the 
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Age dixiribit- 
lii/u 1921 and 
1921. 


3. Diagram no. 33 shows separately for males and femafo3 the dis¬ 
tribution of iho population by ago, and the corresponding distribution uf 
1021. 
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Diagram no. 31 shows Separately for males and females the number per 
mill© of each sox at the annual age-periods between 0 and 5 and the corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1921. 



The most noticeable point is tlio difference between the 1931 and 1921 
linos, due to the smoothing of ages at this census. The piling up on the 
group 0—1 at tlio expense of the groups 1—2 and 2—3 noticeable in the figu'os 
of ail previous ©ensures tine to the use of the word 'bachcha lias disappeared, 
and the bunching on ages ending in 0 or 2, which is very apparent in the 
1921 curves from the age of 30 onwards, has also disappeared, giving a 
continuous descent instead of alternate ups and downs, a far more reasonable 
result. The annual age period curve up to 5 now reflects more faithfully tho 
variations duo to tho high or low biith-ra os of the individual years 1920—30, 
though as the vital statistics are so inaccurate it is not worth while correla¬ 
ting the figures. 

Other points of note atc— 

(!) The greatly increased proportion of age-group 0—5 to the total 
population since 1921, especially in ihe case of females. 

(2) The decrease in group 5—lb since 1921, especially marked in the 

case of females. 

(3) The low proportion in group 15—20, especially hi the case of fe¬ 

males. 

(4) The marked increase m group 20—25 on the figures of 1921 mid 

previous censuses, especially in too case of males. 

(5) Tho fact that the decreases in tho proportions from age-group 

25—30 onwards Eire alternately smaller and greater in tho 
case of both males and females, 

(1) Tho proportion of the age-group 0 —5 is much higher in 1931 than 
it was in 1921, partly on account of the bunching on ago 5, which in 1921 
was included in the group 5—10, but of which sotno has now been included 
in 0—5, and partly as a result of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, 
which occasioned a heavy decline in tho number of births at the end of 
that decade. 
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The actual number of females aged 0—5, is as has always been 
the ease at past censuses, somewhat larger than the numbers of males, but 
as the total female imputation is considerably Jess thou the total male 
population, the proportion of girls aged 0 — 5 to the total female population 
is naturally much greater than the corresponding figure for males. 

The actual number of children aged 0 — 3 in 1931 is greater by mules 
33*5 per cent., females 32‘7 per cent., than in 1921. 


One other point is noteworthy. .For the first time on record the number 
of females aged 0 — 1 exceeds the number of males of that age. This is due 
to the smoothing process introduced for the first time at this census. During 
the decade only 892 girls were born to every 1,000 boys. This is usual, but 
more l>oye than girls die in the first year or eighteen months of their lives (in 
the decade there were 183 recorded male deaths at age 0—1 jior rnillo of 
recorded male births, against a corresponding female figure of 172). This 
greater infantile mortality among boys has influenced the figure of those aged 
0 — 1 to a greater extent at this census, because group 0—1 now includes those 
aged less than six months plus half those aged six mouths but less than 
18 mouths. 


(2) There is an actual decrease in the number of both males and 
females aged 5 — 10 since 1921, but whereas the decrease amounts to 105,512 
or 3‘ l per cent, in the case of males, it amounts to 241,412 ot 7*9 ]jer cent* 
in the case of females. This is attributable partly to the smoothing of 
ages now* introduced for the first time as a result of which group 5—10 has 
lost the effect of bundling at the age 5 for which the gain it has experienced 
from the distribution of the concentration on age 10 has failed to compensate. 
The loss is probably greater in the ease of females as their ages are more 
largely a matter of conjecture than those of males, A further contributory 
cause is as follows. The group 5— 10 at any census represents the survivors 
of those born during the first five years of the previous decade. Between 
1911 and 1915 births were high and mortality low with the result that in 
spite of the inlluonza epidemic of 1918-19, the group 3 —10 was in I9 >1 
unusually large. Between 1921 and 1925 births were much fewer than between 
1911 and 1915 (as an aftermath of the influenza epidemic) and deaths were 
relatively high. The group 5— 10 thus shows a decline, which is accentuated 
for females because, as the vital statistics show, the proportion of females 
to male* bom between 1921 and 1925 was lower than between 1911 and 1915 
and the proportion of female to male infantile mortality was somewhat 

greater between 1921 and 1925 than in the quinquennium 1911_15. Xhe 

aerual proportion of the age-group 5—10 to total population m 1931 is not 
however, materially lower for fern-dee than for males. 


l3) Ln both absolute and proportional figures of the group 15—2(j there 
are very substantial increases since 1921 uspeoiajly in respect of females 
but even so the proportion wliich this group boars to the total population 
is low. One reason for tins is the fact that this is the first nge-group m which 
every single person represents a survivor of the intluenza epidemic^ as those 
nmv in this group were at that time from 3 to 8 years of ago, whereas many 
of those now in the age-group 10—15 had not been bom in 1918. Anothei 
factor which helps to produce the reduction in the proportion of the group 15— 
20 (and to a less extent in the group 19—15) in the case of females is 
that it is at these ages that the bulk of matrimonial migration takes place 
A e have seen in t h&pter ill that the province loses on the balance of such 
migration and this tends to reduce the proportion of females in this group 

(4) The proportion in group 20—25 is rnuoh Iiigher in I93X than in 1927 
especially in tho ease of males. The effect uf smoothing a ^es at this censna 
has boon to reduce this group because tho effect of bunching on 20 him 
been partly lost to it tar which the inclusion of part of those leturoimr 
2 ? (lw0H uot compensate. We must therefore seek elsewhere for the re isoif 
ihose now m tins group were, at the time of the influenza epidemic 
jigotl 8—13, an age at which influenza was not so fata], as will be 


variations in the age oonstoutiox of tee population. 


2 is 

soon from the marginal figures for the 
recorded death-rates by age in 10tS. 
This then explains the increase in the 
present group 20 25. rt is leas in 
ilio case of females as their ages are 
always more a matter of guess-work 
and so the offset of smoothing ages 
(which has Ixrcn to reduce this parti¬ 
cular group) is more noticeable in the 
ease of females. 


(f>) At bust census, and in all previous censuses, the age-groups from 
30 onwards were greater or less according as to whether the age-group started 
with an even or an odd multiple of 5. owing to the preference for iinmlxmj 
ending in 0. The smoothing of age-groups at this census lias resulted in the 
groups both male and female continuously descending from 20-25 onwards, 
but it is noticeable that each group, mile and female, after 25 30 descends 
alternately by a lesser or larger amount according ai the first ago of the 
group is an even oi odd multiple of 5, LTiifi results irum no allowance 
having boon made, in the method of smoothing employed, for the continuous 
decrement which deaths cause in the numbers living in the successive age 
periods of every normal population, h'or instance the number living lx>t\voon 
3 | and 5 will usually cxcood the number between 5 and lij. The error pro¬ 
duced by omitting to allow for those differences is iff a for smaller order than 
the errors already eliminated. As mentioned in paragraph 3 nuptt f, it is a 
simple mutter to effect these adjustments, but for all genera! purposes the 
figures exhibited are sufficitntly accurate. 


Age, 

. mo p m millu 
in I9IS- 

Male*- 

FVnUdUfl. ; 

0—1 -* 

mi 

353-0 

1—5 .. 

I53S 

127-^9 

5 10.. 

33-2 

38 5 

10 — 15 

32-J 

35-8 j 

15—20 

50-1! 

57'2 

20—30 

666 

71-8 

KH0 

70'1 

71-5 

40—50 

Bia 

74-1 

50—60 

108" 1 

98-1 

60 uid over 

154-7 

135-2 


Tn Subsidiary Table VT at the end of this chapter w ill t>o found figures 
showing tho percentage variations in certain age-groups since 1801. They show 
at a glance the fact that persons aged 15 —40 suffered most heavily in the 
decade 1811-21 and reveal the great increase that has occurred in tins age- 
group and that of 0-10 at the present census. 
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CHAPTER. tV.—AGE. 


Summation 

curves* 


4. Diagram no. 35 exhibits the summation or cumulative ago curves for 
males and females separately for the British territory of tliis province in 1931 
and for England and Wales in 1921 (the 1931 figures of England and Wales 
are not available at the time of writing). 
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Tho curves for single ago periods from 0 -5 for the British territory of this 
province for 1031 are shown in diagram no. 36. 



Bach curve shows at any age the total number of persons (males ot 
females as the ease may bo) below that ago, and from it is deduced tho “median" 
ago of the population* If tho whold population were set out in a lino In ordor 
O? their ages, tho median age is the age of the middle person in the lino if the 
total population is an odd number, and tho average age of the middle two 
persons if the total population is an even number. Tho median age so 
deduced for this province is 21 years for males and 2! ] years for females. In 
1021 the corresponding figures wore 22£ and 23]. The reduction is due to 
the much greater proportion of children aged 0- 5 at this census, 1 ho median of 
the province is far lower than that of England and Wales or of other European 
countries or America, A relatively low median age must obviously mean 
a relatively large prop<mderanco of tho joiing over the old in the population* 
wlueh may he occasioned by a very higlr birth rate towards the end of the 
decade under review, or by relatively curly deaths among adults, or by both. 
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CHAPTEB IV. AGE. 


Diagram 37 compares the distribution by age per in Hie of the jjopula- 
tiou (males and females separately) of this province in 1031 with that of 
ling land and Wales ill 1021. 
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The more this cumulative curve is straightened between 0 and 80 the 
higher is the survival value of the pop illation concerned. The strong upward 
bending of the United Provinces curve shows clearly the generally low survival 
value of the Indian population, which is slightly more pronounced in the case 
of lidos than of females the latter being generally speaking longer-lived. 

5. Another method of finding a comparative index of ago distribution 
is to calculate the “Mean Age”. By mean age is meant the average ago of all 
persons enumerated on the census night in the province. It is not to lie con¬ 
fused with the mean duration of life, the calculation of which is beyond the 

scojie of this report. The mean age 
for males and females is shown foi 
each of the Inst four censuses in 
Subsidiary Table I. They are, for 
convenience reproduced in the 
margin, and compared with those 
of England and Wales, for the 
years 1901-21. As in the ease of 
the median ago the mean age may 
Imj low on account of a relatively 
large proportion of cluldrcn or rela¬ 
tively early deaths among adults. 
In a growing population with a large 
number of children the mean age of the living will obviously be loss than in a 
decadent one whore the children art relatively few in number. The mean age 
therefore explains nothing in itself, but is useful in respect of tho questions 
which it suggests. Tho marginal figures shew that from 1901 to 1921 there was 
a steady rise ui the mean age in the case of males followed in 1931 by a heavy 
drop to a far lower level than in 1901. In the case of females the decrease was 
incipient- in 1921 and tho fall in 1931 even more precipitous than in the case of 
males, so that now the mean age is the same for males and females. In 1911 
Mr. Blunt explained the rise in the mean age as follows* : “Though plague has 
undoubtedly lessened the number of adults, yet some years of high inf an tile 
mortality, some years of vary low birth-rate and a considerable diminution of 
longevity as evidenced by the losses at- tho high ages, have had proportionally 
a greater effect than plague in determining the mean ago.” 

In 1921 Mr. Edvor was at pains to explain away a very great decrease 
in the mean ago since 10LI, but ho apjjoiira to have used incorrect figures for 
the mean ages of 1921, for those shown in Subsidiary Table III on page 78 of 
his report do not agree with the marginal figures reproduced on page 72. 
From the figures exhibited in Subsidiary 'I'able II on page 77 of his report tho 
mean age of the male population increased and that- of females showed a very 
small decrease as mentioned above. In the caso of males the rise was ««ca- 
sioned by decreases in the proportion of males at the ages 0 5 and 10-25, 
coupled with inoroasos in the proportions at ages 35 40 and 45 and over 
(more especially at 60 and over). In the ease of females the alight fall was 
the result of increases in the proportion at 0 5 and especially at 5 10, which 
were not counterbalanced by the decreases at ages 10 25, coupled with 
losses m the proportion of those aged 25-35. Tho cause of these variations 
was the selective tendency of the influenza opide nio. Boys of under 5 are 
more delicate than girls and suffered more severely. Males and females of 
10-25 and women up to 35 suffered more acutely than those at other ages. 
From the distribution of age in 1921 ’Mr. Edye forecasted that as then the pro 
portion of females aged 5-10 was so large the population while not recover¬ 
ing ground to any groat extent for the first half of tho decade, would do so 
subsequently with great rapidity. The figures of births each, year since 
1921, printed in the margin of paragraph 56 of Chapter I, show' that the 
princess forecasted has set in toward the end of the decade when the survivors 
of age-group 5 10 in 1921 were aged roughly 12—17. As explained in that 
paragraph the vast increase in population in the last decade has not l>een the 

* CelLffws Export 1913 r P*rt Ip page L 65- 
f tJtfcJEH H*pjrl 1921 p Pftrt pmgn 72, 
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CHAPTER IY.—AGE. 


Deductions 
from the age 
distribution' 


influence of 
famine and 
influenza im 
the age tab It* 


Age distriba 
flow by 
religion. 


result of the age-distribution as it stood in 1921 so much aa of low mortality 
due to the absence of epidemics. 

To come to the variations in the mean age since 1921, 1 he fall of 

1 year 2 “ months in the case of males and of 1 year 7'1 months in the 
case of females is partly attributable to the new method of smoothing 
ages. The Government Actuary lias usually pointed out that the method 
of tabulating ago by tho actual returns direct into quinquennial groups 
with a multiple of five at the beginning of each, results in ages generally being 
shown too lugh. It in probably a natural tendency when estimating ot rounding 
figures to do so upwards (except perhaps in calculating our debts). Tho 
smoothing process has to a large extent remedied this send lias no doubt affected 
the mean age very considerably, more so in the case of females whose ages have 
always boon more subject to guess-work than in the case of males. But another 
facto* has also brought down the mean age, viz., the very large increase in the 
proportion of children below the ago of 5, more especially in the case of 
females. This age-group has increased from 115 to 144 per mill© for males and 
from 128 to 160 for females, due to the mere favourable conditions of the years 
1926-21 compared with tho years 1916-21. Although the age-group 5-10, 
and to a less extent 10-15, have declined for both males and females, ihis is 
insufficient to set off the great increase in tho group 0-5, and further the ages 
15 25 show very material increases, again more marked in the case of females. 
Til the ease of 'males tho proportion at ages 40 45, 60-65 and 70 and over 
have materially declined though this has to some extent been set off by increases 
at the ages 35 40 and 45 60. In the ease of females the variations in the 
groups after 25 30 are very noteworthy. Female ages arc always far more a 
matter of conjecture and estimate. So the now smoothing process has had 
mure effect on them than on male ages ; the variations since 1021 are alter¬ 
nately plus and minus to Hie end of tho series, the minuses being invariably 
far larger than the pluses, illustrating clearly how much in the past female 
ages have boon overstated. The result is a very large reduction in the pro¬ 
portion at ages 25 and onwards, which together with the actual increase in 
females below 5 has resulted in the mean age of females falling proportionately 
far more than that of males, and the moan ago is now tho same for both. 

6. The figures thus graphically represented lead to the conclusion that 
in view of the increased proportion of females of ages 10- 30 births should con¬ 
tinue to increase from 1931 for some S or S years and then should diminish 
somewhat for a few years as tho effects of the present smaller age-group 
5-10 are felt, after which the largo 0 5 age-group will have matured and 
births should then rise rapidly. This, of course, pre supposes the absence of 
epidemics, famine, or any other disturbing feature, and, incidentally, it is 
these unknown factors that will decide whether the population actually 
increases or decreases. 

7. The effects of the famines uf 1877 78 and 1907-4)8 OH the age tables 
were discussed by Mr, Blunt.® What remained of the 1 scars 11 has been 
completely obliterated by the smoothing of ages. 

An regards the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 the most noticeable effect 
on the tables is the low proportion of both males and females in the group 
fi io t lower than in any ot the decades for which figures are given due to the 
heavy decline in births for the years following the outbreak. This was in some 
measure duo to depleted ninnl>ers at the reproductive ages (for it was at these 
ages that the epidemic was most fatal) but also to the secondary effect it had 
bv diminishing the reproductive capacity of those who suffered from the 
disease but escaped with their lives. The effects on those aged 20 35 in 192J 
can still be aeon in the age groups 30 45 of 1931 though the 1 scar 1 1ms largely 
lieen hidden by the smoothing process. 

8. The age distribution and mean age by sex are shown in Subsidiary 
Table II of this chapiter for Brahmamc Hindus, Aryas iuui Muslims. Tn the 
ease of other religions the figures are too small to ! >e informing and are dis¬ 
turbed by the fact that they relate chicily to immigrants to this province w ho 
send their children home and retire home themselves in later life. The Chris¬ 
tian figures are also affected by conversions. This ia also true of the figures 

• Omits JUrport 1911, F*rt 1 , t*ee 164- 
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mr Aryas, but as their community has grown considerably I thought it o! 
interest to show them. 

The figures for all three religions reveal the same large decrease in the 
mean age since 1921, and in each case the decrease is greater for females than 
for males, especially so vririt Brahmanio Hindus, though the actual decioase 
is greater for Muslims both mules and fcm tics than for either of the other 
religions. The latter fact is due to the greater fertility of Muslims, w hich also 
explains their lower mean age. For the rest the decreases are to be accounted 
for as explained in paragraph 5 supra. 

The fact that there is a materially larger proportion of females aged f> 15 
among Muslims than among Rrahmanic Hindus suggests that births among 
Muslims will continue to increase at a greater rate than births among Hindus 
as has been the ease in the past decade, and this process will be accelerated 
after some 15 years when the effects of tho largo 0 5 ago group begin to be 
felt. 

9. The conclusion arrived at so far is that the population of this 
province is essentially progressive and that an increase in births can confident¬ 
ly bo expected in tht abs-jiieo of any unknown disturbing factor. This con¬ 
clusion has been arrived at from the ages tabulated in quinary groups. It will 
be as well now to examine the results given by using the larger periods common¬ 
ly adopted in demographic study, for which the figures are more accurate. The 
three groups used are 9-14, 15-49 and 50 and over. In all countries where 
the figures arc not disturbed by migration, half the population falls in the age- 
group 15-49. The “ type ” of population is determined by the relative pro¬ 
portions of the rest o! the population found in the other two jieriodH. Sund- 
biSrg distinguishes three typed, viz : — Proffreexiirt, Stationary and Reiroffre&nive j 
the stationary type is that in which the proper lion in the age-group 0-—14 
is twice that in the group 50 and over, the progressive is when the proportion 
iu the age-group 0-14, is more than twice that in group 50 and over, and 
the retrogressive is when it is less. Whipple* adds two more types, viz .:— 
the accessive, when the population has gained by immigration, and the 
secessive. when it has lost by emigration ; in these tho figure for the age-group 
l.y49 will be more and less respectively than 59. In tho margin T show tho 

population of this province so 
classified for 1931 and 1921. It will 
lie seen to be markedly progressive, 
and more so now than in 1921, 
especially in the case of females. 
The population now appears slightly 
access! vc. When comparing the 
figures for the two censuses two 
important points must be allowed 
for, t riz.t — (1) The smoothing of 
ages hi 1931 has resulted in a genu- 


i f l-.doi pLglClItll rt li 

uf tJie United FrovtnjLXTi (BriUlb 
tcrrtl^ry ) aged— 



0-14. 

15-49- 

50 (Will j 
over. 

I Mate* 

39 

51 I 

IQ 

19311 

39 

51 

10 

TOOl i ttik* 

38 

50 

12 

1921 1 Fi™J^ 

37 

50 

13 


ral lowering of the higher ages (especially of females) so that the group 15 49 
has become proportionally largrr than it would otherwise have been. (2) In 
1921 this group was proportionally lower than usual on account of the fact 
that influenza was more fatal at these ages than at any tit her. This shortage 
has to Home extent boon made good in 1931- But even allowing for these 
factors the 1931 population would still appear to bo more progressive than 
that of 1921. 
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Similar figure# arw given in the m iTgin for Vrahmanic Hindus and Mub- 

lima. .Both oommuni- 
ties are pronouncedly 
progressive, Muslims 
(especially females} 
slightly more so than 
Hindus. Tlie Hindu 
populati 
slightly 
Mufllim 
lost the 
It had 
secesshn 

of these changes are 

accounted for by the factors referred to above. 
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10+ The Age distribution of th© population at the last four couhuboh is 
shown by natural division* in Subsidiary Table f to this chapter, and in the 
following table is shown the classification according to Stmdbftrg’s formula by 
religion and sex in the natural divisions for 1931. 
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There is no natural division which is not progressive, but the east is 
markedly more progressive than the wwt, and the figures indicate that the 
eastern divisions will continue to outstrip the western. The most uufavourabU 
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figures are those of Himalaya, West (Hindu only); after that the least 
progressive are Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, Sub-Himalaya West and tndo- 
Gangetic Plain West in that order* 

The Muslim population is more progess&ive than the Hindu in every 
natural division save East* Satpnms, where there is little ilifferencc 
between the conun unities owing to the fact that the Hindu population in 
Mirzapur Includes a large proportion of low castes and of tho Dravidiun element. 

Another noticeable feat lire is that in the west males arc slightly less 
progressive than females, but proceeding eastwards males become noticeably 
more progressive than females. 

The figures under age-group 15—49 reflect the effect of migration* In 
the west and in the Central India Plateau immigration has been sufficient to 
give the population an necessive appearance* In Sub-Himalaya East and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain East the population m somewhat access! ve due to emigration. 
In Himalaya West the figures of Muslims are interesting* They dearly show 
the fact that Muslim males are chiefly semi-permanent. immigrants mostly un¬ 
accompanied by their wives and that they usually return to their homes by tho 
time they reach 50. The female figures for 0-14 are normal and for 50 and 
over are low* which shows that these arc such wives as come with their bus* 
bands on their migration, have their families with them and then return with 
their husbands when they retire. Elsewhere the female population is generally 
a little less acecssive or secessivc than the male population, which is natural. 
In the Central Lidia Plateau, Hindu males and females are equally accessive 
which shows the immigration to be in considerable measure of the family type 
(c./. paragraph 9, Chapter III where this conclusion is arrived at from the 
actual figures of immigrants). In Sub-Himalaya East the figures suggest that 
emigration is largely of Muslims* and in Indo-Gangetic Plain East, Muslims 
emigrate more proportionally than Hindus. 

Similar figures for all religions together by natural divisions for 1921 will 
be found on page 74 of the Census Report, 1921, Part 1; but when attempting 
any comparisons the factors mentioned in paragraph 9 supra have to be 
remembered. As these factors have influenced the figures to a varying extent 
in the different divisions I think it unsafe to draw any conclusions from them 
as to the variations in the migrant population of each natural division since 

1921, , 

ProgressLveixess in the natural divisions and in districts can also be 
gauged from the figures given in Subsidiary Table V. Apart from the effects 
of migration, epidemics and other such factors, these figures suggest that the 
largest increases in population in tho next decade will occur In Indo-Gangetic 
Plain East and West, Sub-Himalaya West and East Satpuras in that order, 
with Himalaya West at the other end of the scale. As regards districts the 
greater increases will be in Muaaffamagar, Ghazipur, Moradabad, Balna and 
Azamgarh ; and smallest increases in Garhwal and JSaini TaL But again 1 
would emphasize that migration, epidemics and other such outside factors, 
may and will take a large share in determining the 1941 population of each 

district and natural division. # , 

11* The next table compares the age distribution in the 23^cities of the 
province and in Cawnpore City (the most important Industrial area of the 
province), with that for the province as a whole (excluding the states}. 
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The results ate wliat would bo expected. The proportion of young chil¬ 
dren {under 15) is considerably smaller in the cities than in the province as a 
whole, and more especially so in the case of Cawnpore city. The proportion 
of male children is much smaller than that of female children, but this is 
entirely due to the higher proportions of males in the middle age periods as in 
the absoluto figures, both of L'awnporo city and of the 23 cities together, male 

children easily outnumber female. At 
the working ages t-he city male propor¬ 
tions increase and exceed the provincial 
average from 15 till the end. The city 
female percentages from 15 upwards are 
lower than those of the males until the 
age-group 00 and over, when they are 
higher, but this again is only due to the 
relatively lower proportions of females 
at the middle ages, for in the absolute 
figures males aged 00 and over exceed 
females of tliat age. The city female 
proportions exceed the provincial average from 15 to 30 and again at 00 and 
over but are below the provincial average at ages 30-60. 
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In tho case of Cawnpore city the proportion of males exceeds the pro- 
vincial average from 15 to 50 (especially at the ages 20-40) and is below the 
average at ages 50 and over; that of females exceeds tho provincial average 
only from 15 to 40 (especially at ages 20-30). 


Generally speaking therefore the population of the cities differs from the 
provincial population In having a higher proportion of persona, espociallv 
males, in the middle periods, t.e., the working periods of life, Tills distribution 
is especially pronounced in Cawnpore city, where not only is the proportion 
of children lower than In the cities as a whole but the proportion of old people 
is markedly be low' either the provincial average or that of the cities. 


Tins state of affairs is the natural outcome of the migration of labour 
into the cities. The migrants arc almost entirely of the ages 20-40 ; and in 
the majority of cases males migrate alone, leaving their families at home to 
tend their cultivation, returning later in life to retire and settle in their home 
villages. 


The marginal table shows the variations in the 
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number of males and 
females per 10,000 of 
each sex in the age- 
groups 0-15, 15-40,1 
and 40 and over for 
the 23 cities together, 
and for Cawnpore 
city separately, at 
eai-h of the List three 
censuses. In the ease 
of all the cities to¬ 
gether the proportion 
of both males and fe¬ 
males at ages 15—10 
have increased, espe¬ 
cially in the last de¬ 
cade . (The temperary 
set-hack in the ease 
of females in 1921 
was due to Influenza 
mortality. We have 
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here again it dear illustration of how that epidemic was more fatal in the case 
of females at the reproductive ages.) The smoothing of ages in part accounts 
for this, but the large movement of labour into the cit ies at the end of the decade 
(women also taking part, though to a less extent than men) is also in part 
responsible. An increase in the percentage of children is also noticeable, due 
to the general increase in children throughout the province. The proportion 
of older people consequently shows a decline. 

As regards Cawnporo city the variations are similar in diameter to those 
in the rest of the cities (though the set-back in the case of females aged 
IS^fO in 1921 is replaced by a marked advance). 

12. In Subsidiary Table III of this chapter will be found the age distri¬ 
bution of 1,000 of each 
sex of certain selected 
castes. It should be 
noted tliat these figures 
are based on the un- 
smoothed ages. In the 
margin are given figures 
for three age-periods of 
certain of those castes 
representative of various 
strata of society and 
various kinds of occu¬ 
pations. 


The percentage of children among the higher castes is notably low and 
the percentage increases steadily as we proceed downwards in the caste scale 
until the figure for the low castes is very liigh- In the case of Muslims the 
proportions compare with those of the intermediate Hindu castes, though 
the Jtilaha figure is higher than that of any Hindu caste. 

The last two columns show clearly how much lower the survival value is 
in the case of the lower castes. The value increases as we pass up the social 
scale. The Muslim survival value is about the same as that of the middle 
Hindu castes, except in the case of Julahas, where it approximates to that of 
the Hindu lower castes. Tn the case of Muslims, males have a higher survival 
value than fern ales. With Hindus it is often the other way. More will bo 
said on this subject later. The proportion of! males in the middle age-group 
is remarkably uniform in the upper and middle Hindu castes, but is lower in 
the ease of their lower castes and in the case of Muslims. The proportion of 
females in tins age-group is somewhat more variable, with a tendency to be 
higher in the case of the lower Hindu castes. The male proportion exceeds 
the female in the case of the higher and middle Hindu castes, notable differences 
occurring in the case of Kayastbas, Jats ami Sottars ; but the reverse is true for 
the lower castes. 

In Subsidiary Table III the castes have been arranged in the order of 
frequency of infant marriage, i.e., according to the proportion (starting with 
the highest) which the number of married and widowed females under 14 years 
of age bears to the total female population. (The order is. virtually the same 
if the proportion to married and widowed females of all ages is taken.) It is 
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Kuiurat 

fecundity. 


noticeable that in the case of those castes with which infant marriage is more 
common, children under 6 years of ago aro proportionally more numerous and 
persons 44 and over are relatively fewer, a fact which speaks for itself. 

13. In columns 2-4 of Subsidiary Table V to this chapter is given the 
proportion of children under 10 to persons aged 15-40 in each district and 
natural divisions at each of the last three censuses, but a better measure of 
the natural fecundity of the population is obtained from the figures given in 
columns 5-7 of that table, which show the number of children of both sexes 
under ton as a percentage of the married females between 15 and 40, t.e., in the 
reproductive period of their lives. 

Even these figures do not provide an altogether satisfactory index of 
fertility as they depend on several factors other than the rate of reproduction 
by females. The figures we really want are the average numbers of children 
born to women of various religions and castes in the different parts of the prov¬ 
ince during the reproductive period of their lives (though it will be recognized 
that this may not altogether he a measure of fertility, for births may be checked 
by design. In this province, however, I am credibly informed that contracep¬ 
tive methods are never practised in wedlock save to a small extent among some 
of the educated higher classes). 

It was at one time hoped to collect such figures in certain selected areas 
from which to obtain direct data, but the political state of the province about 
the time of the census, rendered any such delicate enquiries quite out of the 
question. Unfortunately the vital statistics are too unreliable to help much, 
and in any case castewise birth returns are not available, nor, of course, are 
the figures for married females between 15 and 40 years of age at each of’ the 
intercensal years. 

So, perforce, we must fall back on the index referred to above, but in 
considering the figures the following points must be borne in mind :_ 

(1) The number of children alive aged 0-10 is the number of those 

who have survived, and the index is time rather one of survivals 
than of actual births or fertility. 

(2) Reproduction is affected if married women dio more freely at the 

reproductive ages than at other ages, so that the index may be 
affected by this factor which is quite unconnected with fertility. 


FECUNDITY BY HATUBAL DIVISIONS, DISTRICTS AND STATES. 
The fecundity figures for 1931 ore illustrated in diagram no. 38. 
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Diagram 38 
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SHOWING NATURAL FECUNDITY 
BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS OF 
AGE PER 100 MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15—40. 
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The proportion is highest in Indo-Gangetic Plain East (171), next come 
Indo-Gan get it- Plain West (167), Sub-Himalaya West (165), East Satpuras 
(164) and Sub-Himalaya East (161) followed at some distance by the Central 
India Plateau (155) and Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central (153); and far behind 
everywhere else comes Himalaya West (143), It is highest in districts Mnzaffar- 
nagar (184), Ghazipur (178), Mora da bad (177), Pallia (173) and Azamgarh 
(172); and lowest in Tehri-Garhwal State (124) and districts Garhwal (138), 
Kami Tal (139), Sultanpur (140) and Dehra Dun (144). 

These variations in many cases will be seen to bo the result of a high or 
low proportion of married females between the ages of 15 and 40. 

The fecundity of the province as a whole is the same at this census as in 
1921, The proportion has increased in Himalaya West (+1), Sub-Himalaya 
West (+5), Indo-Gangetic Plain West (+1) and Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
(+1) and has decreased in Central India Plateau (—15), East Satpuras (—5), 
Sub-Himalaya East (—1) and Indo-Gangetic Plain East (—7). The decrease 
in the Central India Plateau is very marked and to a lees extent in Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, East and Eatt Satpuras. It was in these natural divisions tliat 
the largest increases occurred between 1911 and 1921, and a glance at columns 
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15 anti 15 of Subsidiary Table V will show that here again the second factor 
referred to above was responsible, viz., the decrease in the percentage of 
married females aged 15-40 between 19J1 and 1921. This, and the uneven 
variations in some of the other district figures, are the result of the influenza 
epidemic, which was very- uneven in its incidence throughout the province, 
and, where prevalent, was especially fatal to females at the reproductive ages 
whilst it was not so fatal among children. So the proportion of the latter to 
the former rose sharply where the epidemic was severe between 1911 and 192J, 
and the elapse of another decade has seen a return to moie normal figures. 


The proportion of children to married females in the reproductive ages 
among Brahmanic Hindus. Arvas and Muslims in each natural division will 
bo found in columns 5-7 of Subsidiary' Table V-A to this chapter. 

The fecundity of Muslims is everywhere greater than that of Brahmanic 
Hindus, but especially so in Sub-Himalaya East (4-21) and only to a very' small 
extent in East Satpuras {+1)- The difference for the province as a whole is 
11 or nearly 7 per cent, and it is noteworthy that this higher fecundity figure 
persists even though the proportion of married females aged 15-40 to total 
females, shown in column 14. is the same or even higher for Muslims. The Aiya 
figures are disturbed by conversions which take place at mature ages and 
this accounts for their low fecundity figure in most of the natural divisions. 
In the province as a whole their fecundity is between that of Brahmanic Hindus 
and Muslims, being 21 per cent, higher than that of the former. 


The proportion of children under 14 years of age to married females 
between 14 and 43 for certain selected castes are shown in column 3 of Subsi. 
diary Table IV. As mentioned above, these figures must be studied in con- ‘ 
junction with those in column 6 for the number of married females aged 14-43 
per 100 of all females. 
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second and third columns for the lower 
arrived at— 


The marginal figures of certain 
selected representative castes are of 
considerable interest in this con¬ 
nexion, The first point of note is 
the high fecundity figure for Muslima 
in spite of the fairly high figures for 
the proportion of married females 
between 14 and 43. The Saiyid 
figure is high as a result of the lower 
figure in the third column. 

The next point is that although 
the fecundity figure for some of the 
lo wer Hindu castes is high, in several 
instances the low caste figure is as 
low or lower than that of the higher 
castes. The explanation of this lies 
iii the figure in the third column. 
The proportion of married females 
;it the reproductive ages is invari¬ 
ably lower in the ease of the higher 
castes both Hindu and Muslim, and 
t hin forces up the fecundity figure, 
By comparing tho figures “in the 
castes the following decisions may be 


(1) The fecundity of Brahmans and Rajputs is about the same allow- 

lift, r’ r Uie hlgbVt figUrR H1 tHe thirfl Co[limjl in the cow of the 

(2) Bhuinhars are more fertile than Bralimans, 
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(3) Vaishyas art? distinctly more fertile than either Brahmans or Raj- 
puts. 

{4) Ka vast lias are more fertile than any of these cables although their 
index figure is unduly high on account of their low figure in the 
third column, due apparently to a higher death-rate among their 
married females at the reproductive ages. 

(5) Saiyids are more fertile than any of the higher Hindu castes, but 

are not so fertile as Pathaus or Shaikhs and are far less fertile 
than Julahas, the latter being as fertile us any of the lower caste 
Hindus. 

(6) The lower castes are more fertile than the higher, Bhangis arc 

more fertile than any of the lower Hindu castes with the excep¬ 
tion of jLuntyas. After these come Halwai, Dhobi, Chamar, 

Pasi and Dorn (plains only} roughly in that order. The figures 
for Silpkars arc curious. ' Their fecundity figure in amazingly 
low even allowing for their unusually high percentage of 
married females at the reproductive ages. This may be real 
and due to heavier infantile mortality, which is quite probable 
in view of the difficulties of getting medical attention in the 
hills, or it may bo fictitious and due to greater errors in guessing 
the ages of children, for it must he remembered that the ages 
used in the caste-wise tables have not been smoothed, and the 
age-group 0-14 loses on account of the bunching on age 15. 

■h. 

(7) Juts are remarkably fertile. 

The figures shown in the last column cl the above marginal table repre¬ 
sent the percentage of females of all ages to total population in each of the 
selected castes ami it is the figures in all three columns that iiavc to be consi¬ 
dered when explaining the intense naal variations in the total population of 
these castes as exhibited in Subsidiary Table I to Chapter XH, The actual 
variations in the numbers of any caste are dependent not only on the fecundity 
(or survival rates) of the caste but also on the proportion which the married 
females at the reproductive ages bear to the total population. To illustrate 
my meaning let us consider Brahmans. They have a comparatively low pro¬ 
portion of females in their community, a very low proportion of married women 
at the reproductive ages among these females and a tow fecundity index. It 
is not therefore surprising to find from columns 6 and 9 of Subsidiary Table 
I to Chapter XlI, that the number of Brahmans lias increased by only (>'9 
per cent, in the last decade and has actually decreased by 4'H per cent, since 
1901. Similar comparisons can be effected for any of the castes concerned, 
and deductions made. Ju [alias have a liigh percentage of females m their 
community out of which a fairly high percentage are married women at the 
reproductive ages ami their fecundity is liigh, hence we find that the numbers 
of this caste liave increased by 14*0 per cent, since 1921 and by 8'9 per cent, 
since 1901. 

As a general rule it w ill be found that ill the case of the lower Hindu castes 
their numbers have increased in the past thirty years (as against decreases 
in the case of the higher castes) not only because they arc somewhat more 
fertile but because they 1 liave a greater proportion of females and a greater 
proportion of these are married females at the reproductive ages. 

Adverting to the case of Silpkars, they have a fairly high proportion of 
females among them and an unusually liigh percentage of their females are 
married and at the reproductive ages so that in spite of their low fecundity 
figure (for which explanations have already been suggested) they have increased 
by 3Q',J per cent, since 1901.* 

14. Columns 8-13 of Subsidiary Table V give the proportions of each Longevity 
sex aged 60 and over per 100 of those aged 15- 40, at each of the last three 

* Tlu.- m Bmlncamt: UinUu SirpLfcru dhec 1921 ia 9'7 p* [ridt [5 of Chnptur XX J.) 
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CHAPTER tV.—AGE. 


censuses. In the province us a whole longevity is only slightly more in evidence 
in the ease of females than In that of mules, butjthe figures of both males and 
females vary considerably between the natural divisions and districts. The 
proportions are illustrated in the ease of males in diagram no. 39 and for females 
in diaj 


liagraiu no. 40. 


Diagram 39 

MAP 

SHOWING LONGEVITY IN MALES 
BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 
PROPORTION 60 6 OYER PER WO MALES 
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Diagram 40 

MAP 


SHOWING LONGEVITY IN FEMALES 

by districts and states. 

PROPORTION 60 £ OVER PER WO FEMALES 
ABED IS—AO. 
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Male longevity is markedly low in tho Central India Plateau and has 
been so for the last thirty years, Mr. Blunt in I Dll attributed this to the effects 
of famine as Butulelkhand is notoriously the most precarious part of the prov¬ 
ince, and famine affects old people more, and men more than women. The 
famine of 1907-08 may in pari tie responsible for this as those who were old then 
would now l>e 70 years or over but I think tho chief reason is that this part of 
the province is ''extremely unhealthy and climate severe ; and an unresponsive 
soil and very low water level involve a degree of exposure and exertion which 
the physique of tho people is unable to sustain.”* 

Tint applies in a lesser degree to East Satpuras. Tho low figure in Naim 
Tal and Pilibhit is largely due to tho on healthiness of the climate, a nd con¬ 
versely tho longevity* in Tehri-Gnrhwal State, Garhwal and Almoin are partly 
the result of a good climate. But another factor is at work hern as well, viz., 
migration, partly periodic and parti}* semi-permanent. These emigrants are 
mostly* males between the ages of 15 and 40 and the result is that the numbers 
between these ages left at home are reduced and tho proportion of older men 
who are left at home rises. Many of the omigrants from the hills go to the Bhabar 

* Ocn=ua Report* 1&21. Part J r JAgtt I7 h 
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jTtmaUs, 


Longevity by 
religion. 


Longevity by 
emit. 


of Nairn Tal district and plainsmen move into the Tarat of Both Nami Tal and 
Pilibhit districts. This has the opposite effect. Males of 15 — 10 are increased 
in nur bers and so down goes the proportion of such old people who hav o sur¬ 
vived the adverse climate. The high figures of Az&mgaih, Benares, (>hazipur 
and Ballia are in part explained by the large number of emigrants who leave 
this area for Bihar And Orissa, Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces. These 
will mostly bo aged between 20 and 40 nnd so reduce the numbers left of those 
ages and put up the proportion of older people. 

Female longevity is much more evenly distributed over the province. 
The figure is low only in the Central India Plateau, and even here it is much 
higher than for males*(which fact supports the explanation offered, that it is 
due to the more exacting nature of agricultural work). Longevity is very 
high in TehrbGarhwal Sfcato and in a block of districts coir prising Gonda and 
Basti of Sub-Himalaya Fast, and Bara Banki, Fyzabad and Sultan pur of 
Lido'G&ngctic Plain Central, and is fairly high throughout the rest of these 
natural divisions and Indo-Claugetic Plain East. 

A general rise in the longevity figures of both males and females "will bo 
noticed between 1011 and 1921. This was undoubtedly the result of the 
influenza epidemic which was more fatal to those at middle age than to either 
young children or tho older folk. As the proportion at the middle ages wag 
reduced so the proportion of the older people automatically increased. 

The survivors or those aged 15— 40 in ) 921 whoso numbers were especially 
reduced by influenza arc now aged 25— 50. The number over 40 at this census 
is thus somewhat less than normal on account of the deaths from that epidemic 
of those who would now have been 40—50 ; and the number aged 15—40 is 
recovering on account of the advent of the survivors of those w ho were aged 
5 —15 in 1921. But this alono would not account for the very targe drop in 
the longevity figures, slightly more pronounced in the case of females than of 
moles. There is no doubt that a large part of these decreases is due to the 
smoothing of ages at this census, which, as has l>oen explained in paragraph 5 
supra, has resulted in a general reduction of ages, especially of the higher ages, 
and more so in the case of females whose age? have always been more a matter 
of guesswork than those of males. 

T h e figures in columns 8—11 of Subsidiary Table V-A show that for tho 
province as a whole longevity is about tho same for Muslim males and females 
mid Hindu females, but is somewhat less for Hindu males. 

The low figure for Muslim males and females in Himalaya, West is duo 
to the fact that Muslims in those parts are mostly semi -permanent migrant 
traders and businessmen, who eventually retire with their families to their 
homes in other parts of the province, In all the other natural divisions the 
Muslim male figure exceeds the Hindu male figure and Muslim female figure 
is near to or slightly more than tho Hindu female figure. 

The figures concerned will be found in columns 3 and 4 of Subsidiary 
Tabic TV. It must bo remembered that these are based on the unsmoothed 
age figures. In the margin are given the highest and low est figures. In this 

connexion the table in paragraph 12 
tmpra may also be studied. Longe¬ 
vity is evidently found among ■♦he 
higher castes, and the low castes 
aro all to be found at the other end 
of the scale. One reason for this la 
that the higher castes live more 
sheltered lives, and in the ease of 
females the prohibition of widow 
remarriage preserves many of their 
women from the troubles and dangers 
of child-birth. The high figures for 
old Brahman and Bliuiuliar women 
(especially w idows) are very remark- 
able. The lower castes goner ally 
speaking die younger a* their Uvea 
are harder and their womenfolk l^ear 
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ohildren as long as they are capable of doing ao. The effect of early marriage 
on longevity has already been mentioned in paragraph 12 supra. The propor¬ 
tion of those aged 44 and over in those castes which are more addicted to early 
marriage, is noticeably lower. 

15, Statistics of vital occurrences are published annually by the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health as appendices to the annual report of his department. 
Por reasons explained in paragraph 5fi of Chapter I these statistics are not very 
accurate. (An attempt has been made in paragraph 59 of that chapter to 
estimate the probable error therein.) But in spite of tills the vital statistics 
arc of value in analysing the census statistics. 

Apart from the inaccuracy of the actual returns another point has to be 
borne in mind. The birth and death rates published by the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment for the intcrcensal years are all based on the population figures of the last 
census so that they do not represent the true rates at the intercenaal years as the 
population varies from year to year. Par this reason also the statistics presented 
in the annual reports referred to above do not quite represent the facts oi the 
case, but by combining the figures of the new census with those of last census 
it is possible to eliminate most of t!io error duo to this cause. It is true that the 
magnitude of this error is fai less than that due to the incomplete recording of 
births and deaths, nevertheless it is worth while eliminating it. The method 
I have employed is as follows, The number of births in the decade was added 
to the population enumerated in 1921 and the number of deaths subtracted. 
Had the vital statistics been correct and had there been no migration, into or 
out of the province the result should have been tho enumerated population of 
1931. Actually a deficit of 893,944 persons was found, which is tho algebraic 
sum of the errors in the vital statistics and the balance of migration in the 
decade. The population at each interceasal year was then calculated as tho 
population of the previous year plus the recorded births of the year, minus 
the recorded deaths, plus a correction equal to one-tenth of tho deficit on the 
decade, 89,394. 

The birth and death rates shown in columns 5 and G of Subsidiary Table 
V of Chapter I have boon calculated on the population of 1921 ; but the rates 
shown in Subsidiary Tables VII, YL1I and X oi the present cl raptor are based 
on the population of each intercenaal year calculated as above. 
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UNITED PROVINCES (SWISH TERNimr). 


CENTRAL INDIA PLATEAU. 
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Hie birth-rates calculated in this manner, taken from Subsidiary Table 
WI, arc illustrated below lor each year of the iart decade by natural divisions 
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due to incomplete recording of the vital statistics for it is very noteworthy 
that where the population is densest or where communications are difficult us in 
Himalaya VVest and East Satpuras, there the birth-rate is lower. 

-As regards the rates themselves they are unusually low for this province, 
averaging only 34 4 per mills ]>er annum for both sexes together. The rate 
based on the 1921 population throughout averages 35 1 !, compared with 42*3 
for the decade 1911—21 and 4! 4 for 1901—11 (worked out on the calculated 
population for each intorceusal year these figures would each bo somewhat 
higher as the population fell between 1901 and 1911 and between 1911 and 
1921). The present decrease is in part due to the relatively greater omissions 
in the vital statistics in the past decade, but allowing for the probable omissions 
in both decades there has been a considerable decline in tbe total number of 
births in the past ten years. This may be ascribed to the after-effects of the 
influenza epidemic, which not only reduced the proportion of people at the 
reproductive ages but also greatly lowered the vitality of the suvivora. These 
are factors which are fast disap [waring and tbe next decade should sea an 
increase in the birth-rat % provided the vital statistics do not bo come still further 
incomplete. 

The effect of the loan year 1925 (when the lehatif crops, the chief food of 
agriculturists, failed) on the vitality of the people is clearly reflected in the 
fall in birth-rate in 1929. 

Had the figure for births calculated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I boon 
used, the average birth-rate based on the population of 1921 would have been 
41 - 3 for the province instead of 35'1 aud 1 regard this figure as much nearer the 
truth. As a considerable part of the error in the record of births existed at 
previous censuses the correct birth-rate figures for those censuses would have 
been correspondingly higher. 
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Jlie cleath-rates based on the population of each interconsal year cal¬ 
culated as explained above, but in this case worked out for males on "the total 
male population and for females on the total female population, as exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table VIIT, are illustrated in diagram no, 42, 
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would have been somewhat higher.) Part of this reduction is due to larger 
omissions in recording deaths, but overwhelmingly the greater part is duo to 
the absence of epidemics. 

For the pro vince as a whole the female figure was in every year of the last 
decade below the male figure, but the disparity is very small, far less than that 
in the birth-rates. But whereas in the case of the birth-rate the female figure 
everywhere was below the male figure it is noteworthy that in Himalaya West 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain West the female death-rate always exceeded the malo 
and in Sub -Himalaya West it did so from 1926 till the end of the decade. 

As between the natural divisions the death-rate is, generally speaking, 
higher in the west. Again this suggests under-recording in the vital statistics 
in the more congested areas of the east. The rate is highest in Sub-Himalaya 
West on account of its relatively unhealthy climate. The rate in Sub-Himalaya 
East is undoubtedly low to a lingo extent as the result of an imperfect record. 

Had the figure for deaths estimated in paragraph 59 ot Chapter I been 
taken, the average death-rate based on the population of 1021 would have been 
33 8 for the province instead of 2C 4, and this is, I consider, a closer approxi¬ 
mation to the truth. As the vital statistics of previous censuses also suffered 
from omissions the correct death-rate figures for previous censuses would have 
been correspondingly higher. 

These estimated birth and death rates (41'3 and 33*8 respectively) may 
tie compared with the average for 1025—29 for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland of 17 6 and 12'5 respectively. The birth and death rates of this prov¬ 
ince were, respectively, 2§ and a little over 2$ times the corresponding rates 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and that in a decade in this province 
somewhat unfavourable to births and free from serious epidemics. 

16, The death-rates referred to in the previous paragraph arc general 
death-rates. ».e., they are ratios between the entire population of the province 
or natural division and all deaths which occur in a year.* Such figures may 
bo calculated for a special class or group of the population. Thus we may con¬ 
sider each age-group by itself and hud the death-rate for it alone. Such would 
be called specific death-rates by age-groups. Or wo might consider deaths from 
certain diseases separately ; these would be specific death-rates by disease. 
In this paragraph we will consider specific death-rates by age-groups. In 
Subsidiary Table IX will be found statistics, based on the returns of the Public 
Health Department, for the death-rates in 1921 and 1931 per milln of each sex 
living at the some age, for certain age-groups. These figures are illustrated 
in tliagram no. 43. 

* Stnatly iipoftkFD# t ho tfeatb-n^tes mhown in RobuUjiir? EfcMp VIII m ^pcoLSp vtcath-rAk* by Bat, 
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Tho death-rate lor both males and females is very high in infancy, especially 
for males, but falls to its lowest by the age of 10 for both males and females- 
Then for males it rises, gradually up to 40 and aft er that increasingly fast. For 
females after 10 mortality rates rise more steeply as they approach the ago 
of child-hearing, and from age 10 till oS the female rate always exceeds the 
male. The rise is steepest for females between 10 and 15 showing the risk 
that women run in IV earing their first children. The fact- that after this ago 
female mortality rates continue to increase and keep above the male rates 
till 38, is the result of the reduced physique of women who hear too many 
babies at too frequent intervals. It is the object of Welfare Workers not only 
to reduce the infant mortality rates but also to bring the male and female 
specific death-rate curves closer together between the ages of 10 and 38. No 
improvement is noticeable in this respect since 1921, fide paragraph H of 
Chapter V. The Sarda Act may operate to this end, but owing to the laTge 
number of infant marriages contracted just before its introduction, its beneficial 
results are not likely to appear till the decade after next, and then only if the 
law- be not evaded meanwhile. 

17, A close relation exists between the death-rate and the age distri¬ 
bution of the population, and this has to be taken into consideration in any 
comparison of the death-rates at different censuses or between the death-rates 
of different countries. The death-rate will obviously be low er or higher as a 
smaller or laTger proportion falls in the more exposed age-periods, childhood 
and old age in the ease of males, and childhood and ages 12 -38 in the case 
of females. An examination of Subsidiary Table I w ill reveal that owing to the 
large proportion of children 0-5, and of females aged 10—40, the population 
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Infantile 

mortality. 


as at present constituted is more, so to speak, vulnerable than at any time 
since 190). and hence epidemics, il they did secure a hold, would result in 
relatively heavier mortality than at any time during the past 30 years, 

18. In the margin are shown the number of recorded deaths, mate and 

female, at the age of 
under 1 year, per mille 
of recorded births, for 
each year of the last 
decade. 
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The great majority of deaths of infants take place during the first few 
days or weeks of life, so that these figures (were the vital, statistics correct), 
would give us a very close approximation to the actual infantile mortality rates. 
Tt is also evident that these figures must be considered in conjunction with 
annual recorded birth-rates, which are therefore also shown. The figures are 
far lower tlwn those of the previous decade. This is in some measure due to 
greater omissions in the vital statistics (vide paragraph 59 of Chapter I and 
paragraphs 8 and 9 of Chapter V). 

The relation between the recorded rate for males and the recorded rate for 
females has kept much about the same in the decade, though it is noteworthy 
that the difference averaged 10* *5 per mille in the first quinquennium as against 
12-0 in the second. In spite of the admitted and well-known fact Hint in t ide 
country greater care is taken of male than of female infants, mortality among 
males under a year old has in the decade averaged 11 per mille more than 
among females. This is commonly the case all over the world, for everywhere 
girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. 

In European countries great efforts Iiave been made to improve the 
condition under which children of all classes atv bom. In England and Wales 
the rate of infantile mortality for the ten years 1876 to 1885 was 142 per mille. 
Improvcm' i nt lias come most rapidly since the beginning of the present 
century, and the rate in 1931 was as low as 66. In the margin for the purpose 

of comparison are given the latest 
figures for both sexes together of 
certain other countries. How rela- 
tively and absolutely great is the 
waste of life in this province owing 
to lack of care of the mother and 
child at the time of birth is plainly 
shown by these figures. Moreover, 
the position is still more serious than 
t hese figures show, because the figures 
given here for tills province take 
no account of the omissions in the 
record of births and deatlis. From 
the figures calculated hi paragraph 59 

*i * ™ *i. i , ... , , „ ,° f Chapter I, it can easily lie deduced 

that 800 thousand children (males 387 thousand, females 4J3 thousand) 
more died between the ages of 0 and 10 in the past decade than were 
recorded. The majority of these probably represent infants who died almost 
as soon as they were bom and whose birth and death was either unnoticed 
by the rural reporting agency, viz., the v illage watchman, or forgotten 
before the report was made. 
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If these were taken into account and the calculated births used, the 
infantile mortality rates per mille of births w ould average for the past decade 
males 198, females 190, and both sexes together 104, 1 
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Ifc is noteworthy that in these corrected figures female infant mortality 
more nearly approaches male mortality, because omissions in the ease of female 
births and deaths are greater. 

In the margin are given the number per miile of deaths at age under 1 

year for certain age-periods based on 
the record of the past decade. Tho 
figures suggest that the first week of 
life is slightly more dangerous foT 
buys than for girls and the next three 
weeks though faT less dangerous to 
girls or boys than the first week are 
relatively still more dangerous to boys 
t han to girls. After the first mouth 
the girls are at a slight disadvantage 
and, although the chances of survival 
for both are improving, in the second 
six months of life girls have still less 
hopo of survival than boys. Of those 
babies who die in the first year of 
their lives, nearly one-half die in the 
first month and over three-quarters 
in tho first six months. Out of every 1,000 babies born in this province in 
the last decade 54 died within a week, 84 'within a month, and 130 within six 
montlis. The corresponding figures for male babies were 56, 87 and 143, 
and for female babies 52, 81 and 134. 

During tho past decade Maternity and Child-Welfare work has been 
introduced into the province on an organized basis. Almost all district 
Headquarters now have maternity centres, and considerable attention has 
been given to the training of ckiis (midwives). But the task is an immense 
one and it will only be by patient years of work that effects will become 
noticeable. 
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Deaths and 
their causes. 


Fever. 


19. Di Subsidiary Table X at the end of this chapter figures &tg exhibited 
showing the numbers of deaths reported each year of the decade as due to fever, 
plague, cholera and small-pox. This subject has already been referred to in 
paragraph 56 of Chapter I. E will here content myself with a graphics 1 
illustration of the figures. 


OEATH-fiAJES PER mu MALES A FEMALES FROM CERT Am 
Diseases, mi-so. mTEp provinces (Stumn territory). 
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The annual death-rate from fever is far in excess of that from nWme 
jJS"} or ^-pox. Itt the diagram the death-rates from fever have bctS 
plot ted on a scale equal to one-tenth that used for the other diseases, and fort n r 
tlu. origin has been taken at 10 instead of zero. 

From the fever curve it will be seen that only in 192 [ was mortality fm», 
this disease unusually severe. It was above the average of the decade in 1824 
an aftermath of the extensive floods of that year. It was lowest in IftOft i he 
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it it* due to the drying up of the rams after a normal or heavy monsoon T| 
noteworthy that the death-rate of females from fever is always lower than that 
of nudes due no doubt in part to the fact that male, are hX eoILe o?S 
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agricultural labours more exposed to the weather. But another cause is the 
fact that a very largo proportion of women die as a result of the perils and troubles 
attendant on child-birth and so the proportion of female deaths from other 
causes is naturally reduced. 

Plague has been far less severe in this decade than since it made its first 
appearance some two decades ago. It was worse than usual in 1923 and 1928. 
The curve show's how much more vital it is to females than to males due to then 
living more indoors than men as a result of their household duties and to the 
fact that when houses are evacuated it is the wife who continually returns to 
her permanent home to see that all is in order or to get something that in the 
hurry of flight she has left behind. As Mr. Blunt pointed out* to enter an in¬ 
fected house wliich has been evacuated for any length of time is extremely 
dangerous, for the infected fleas liave left the dead rats and are still there ready 
to attack the first living thing that presents itself. 

Cholera was at its worst in the opening year of the decade, was bail again 
in 1924 and was on the rise at the end of the decade. It appears to bo slightly 
more vital to females than to males. 

The mortality from small-pox has been very small and the disease does 
not appear to differentiate between the sexes. .Mortality rose from 1923 to 
1920 and thereafter subsided till 1928 after which it rose again slightly. 

20. In the next table are shown the actual recorded deaths (both sexes 
together) for each month of the past decade, and these figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 40. 
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The variations in mortality throughout the different seasons of the year 
are fairly constant. The end oi the rains and the beginning of the cold weather 
are the signals for the spread of malaria ; but a large proportion of deaths from 
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fever are* also returned in June. A pri I and May find plague at it e height. Cholera 
occurs anywhere between April and October. Small-pox usually appears hi 
April, May and June. 

It is not surprising to find that the months with the highest death-rates 
aTe April, May and June, October and November. January to March, July 
and August are the healthier mouths. 

These fact sure illustrated in diagram 47 which shows the average (1921-30) 
death-rate for both sexes together (worked out at what it would have been in a 
whole yeaT had mortality continued at the rate that obtained in each month) 
for each month of the year. 

The actual figures are given in the margin. It should be noticed that 

these rates are based on the 1921 
population throughout but this does 
not affect the relative figures as 
between months. 
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BIRTH, DEATH AND SURVIVAL RATES BY RELIGION. 24? 

21. The next statoincut shows birth, death and survival rates (calculated 
throughout oh the 1921 population) by Teligion lor each year of the last decade. 


Statement showing birth and death-rates and excels of birth over death rates by 
religions during the years 1921—30, and the mean rates for the same period. 
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CHAPTER IT.—AGE. 


Mortality 

rate*. 


Tiie figures of Christians and other classes are of little value as they are 
affected by the special nature of the composition of those communities. 

The birth-rate and death-rate for Hindus have both been lower than 
for Muslims, but the average survival rate for Muslims Is higher than for Hindus. 
This is in accordance with what we have already found. The actual birth 
and death-rates for both communities towards the end of the decade are lower 
than those shown above (neglecting of course omissions in the vital statistics) 
as both populations liad increased. Those for Muslims would be relatively 
lower than those for Hindus as the former have increased more. It must be 
remembered that as Muslims live more in towns than Hindus, generally speak¬ 
ing the vital statistics for Muslims are more fully recorded. 

22. As tiie mortality rates worked out by the Government Actuary on 
the figures of last census were based on unsmoothed age-groups whereas the 
age-groups have at tills census been smoothed, any discussion of those rates 
would be useless. Fresh rates will be shown in the Government Actuary's 
report, to which the reader is refetred. 
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SuBSiDLiEY Table I, —Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the province and each 

natural division. 
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Subsidiary Table T. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the provinces and each 

natural division —(concluded), 
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Subsidiary Table IT.— Age distribution of 10.000 of each s& in each main religion. 

(British territory only.) 
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CHAFTEB IV.—*AGE- 


Subsidiary Table ITT .—Age distribution of 1,000 of each aer in certain castes, 

(Whole province including states.) 
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Subsidiary Table IV ,—Proportion of children under 14, and of persons aged 43 
and over , to those aged 14—43 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14—43 to females of all ages. 
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Dam [Rains) 


a a 

a a 

75 ; 

178 

31 

31 

42 

0- 

9- 

T -n in Tya + + 
^num 1 


•a a 

A A 

86 

76 

199 

102 

31 

31 

33 

33 

40 

42 

10- 

Pad 



m A 

79 

180 

30 

30 

43 

ii. 

CbfttxiAf 



m A 

78 

181 

29 

30 

43 

12, 

Kofiri . - 




75 

177 

37 

34 

42 

13- 

Julaha „„ 




84 

196 

35 

30 

43 

14. 

Du^db 


■ ■ 


82 

193 

33 

35 

39 

15, 

Toll 




75 

182 

31 

32 

42 

16, 

Gadnriy* 


m § 


74 

181 

30 

31 

42 

IT. 

I*b*r .. 


a w 


75 

189 

33 

33 

41 

18. 

KjqJwult ., 


a a 

A P 

70 

175 

35 

37 

41 

19- 

Dhobi ,, 


a- a 

A A 

7B 

106 

30 

31 

42 

20, 

M'JTEUO F1 


a- a 

a A 

© 

166 

33 

35 

43 

2L 

Hal**! + + 




73 

191 

35 

36 

40 

22. 

Mall*h >. 




84 

306 

31 

32 

41 

23. 

Kiustik % , 




81 

198 

31 

30 

43 

24. 

liharbbunm 




72 

103 

32 

32 

41 

» 

Nai 


* # 


74 

103 

31 

32 

42 

26. 

Lodh *. 




71 

178 

29 

30 

42 

27* 

Bhat 




74 

183 

37 

40 

37 

23. 

Silpkar 




68 

156 

35 

29 

45 

29. 

Tamoli ,, 




63 

160 

36 

36 

42 

30- 

Kahnr ,+ 




77 

187 

31 

32 

41 

31- 

BhuLnhw 




71 

189 

41 

42 

37 

32- 

HkbJu ,, 




71 

175 

28 

20 

43 

33- 

PaiJmn , * 


A ■ 


77 

197 

35 

35 

39 

34- 

Bftrboi 


4 * 

4 * 

7 \ 

181 

34 

34 

41 

35. 

Soa&r 


■ ■ 


70 

190 

34 

34 

39 

36- 

BMl 




74 

186 

34 

32 

41 

37. 

Bhangi 




7S 

107 

28 

27 

43 

30- 

KLaan , * 




71 

183 

26 

33 

42 

39. 

Viidijm 




68 

186 

35 

35 

39 

40, 

Shaikh ,+ 



** 

73 

191 

35 

32 

40 

4L 

Gsijikr ** 




73 

!98 

32 

33 

41 

42* 

HfidurJlft 



«< 

66 

183 

39 

41 

37 

43, 

Rftjptit 

InrlAIr ChrTJtLELD 




66 

170 

38 

37 

39 

44. 

- - 



B0 

307 

30 

26 

39 

45. 

Mii^kal ,, 




71 

193 

38 

36 

30 

44 

Sarpid , - 




74 

200 

40 

35 

37 

47+ 

KjftyfiaLl'LrL 


* * 


67 

199 

33 

40 

36 

40. 



i> ■ 


72 

203 

33 

34 

40 

49, 

Teg* 


■p * 


69 

199 

41 

37 

37 

50- 

Angla-Wiaft 




65 

256 

31 

37 

27 


NoOS,—(1) The Above figure* aw fur tile whole province including the ttAbea. 

<2l Tito wriil outer of tbe uaaiea in w in Subsidiary Table LEL 

(3j Tiio figure in aihixoso 4 5 are braid on 1 L 0 figures of males and iLtnim eojjuralti/. 
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Subsidiary Table V-A— Proportion in certain religions* of children under 10, and 
of person# aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40; also of married females aged 
15-40 to females of all ages. (British territory only.) 















Number nf itmrricil 


Number of diMren untWr ID (both 
ic2u») per 100— 

Kuinlwr nf |p 
per 1 

>0 root Hi (lRi-cl SO And over 

COaUiwl 15H0.- 

fraud i.** ttgid ] 
per 300 mam 
of aU 

15-40 

to 

JtaUgiua and vuituriil divftii-u. 

pereorj ngtfd 

1JMft 

married fumrlw 

15—40- 

1931* 

mu 

191L 

1931. 

1921- 

191 U 


1931.' 

1921* 

1911. 

1931. 

921. 

I9JI. l 

**'«■« 

Fe - i 
ultt, 1 


Fl ■ ^ 

lair-. fl 

Ffr 

LUitf:S r 




i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

8 1 

9 

IQ 

31 

32 

13 

14 1 

15 

16 

U fiic ej. Piov [nets i B ri dita 
















(■rrttorj)* 
















AH n4igit>na 

UndiEnui.nL? Hindu 

■' w • * ■ * 

Muslim -. * * 

61 | 

66 

60 

71 

66 

66 

59 

70 

62 

62 

53 

67 

L6L j 
159 
163 
170 

16 L | 
360 
159 
166 1 

150 

149 

145 

157 

9 

9 

9 

10 1 

10 

10 

9 

10 

13 

12 

12 

15 

15 | 
15 

13 

15 ! 

12 

12 

10 1 
14 

14 

M 

15 
15 

56 

36 

56 

36 

34 

34 

35 
34 

35 

33 

36 

33 

IlirtmhtifTt* *F«k 















36 

36 

+ ■■ 

3E 

Alt raliguusH ^ ■ ■ 

Hindu 

Afyn . * 

Muslim 

61 

62 

54 

4S 

59 

60 

+ + 1 

43 

63 

65 

'jo 

H3 

342 

136 

150 

139 

139 

139 

152 

152 

■ » 

147 

10 

It 

5 

6 

30 

10 

5 

£ 

12 

12 1 

« i 

9 

S3 

14 

il 

IS 

"s 

33 

13 

io 

33 

3® 

42 

40 

36 

36 

a • 

37 

^nh lli?tviknj f r, IV r raf. 













* 



All fflligifuiy 

BruluiuUilit; Hindu 

65 

64 

£3 

62 

65 

62 

165 

162 

161 

173 

159 

153 

357 

157 

9 

n ! 

a 

10 

SO 

10 

9 

12 

12 

14 1 

14 

12 

II 

34 

14 

36 

36 

35 

34 

34 

■ i 

35 

35 

Arya .. 

Muslim -- 

59 

TO 

66 

67 

162 

161 

10 

13 

15 

13 

14 

36 

34 

1 ^ 

Plain- Hert, 
















All lVligirMU* * * 

tlrahmAliic Hindu * * 

Aryn - - - * + + 

Muslim * - * * 

66 

65 

61* 

70 

65 

65 

63 

m 

62 

66 

1 167 
165 
169 
175 

166 

165 

m 

157 

156 

ih 

9 

3 

9 

ID 

9 

9 

9 

9 

13 

12 

’l5 

14 

14 

14 

12 

[2 

b 

13 

33 

* 5 

56 

37 

35 

35 

34 

35 

54 

35 

35 

34 

/tid^^ring'dfc Central* 
















Altp)SghnU 

Bnnhmuiiic Hindu ■ * 

Aiya ■« i + * * 

Muslim 

£4 

64 

53 

67 

62 

61 

61 

5? 

sa 

h 

153 

; 153 

355 

m 

153 

150 

m 

140 

133 

347 

9 

9 

9 

11 

II 

11 

10 

11 

33 

13 

I? 

15 

15 

j ' 17 

12 

12 

16 

14 

14 

15 

36 

37 
37 

36 

34 

34 

34 

35 

36 

35 

Ctrtfruf / nd<o Fluted w. 
















AU rttligkmfl 

BndimmuP Hindu «■ 

Arya 

Muslim 

63 

63 

66 

65 

; 69 

69 

65 

61 

61 

61 

! 155 
354 

3 75 
160 

1 170 
170 

i63 

1 150 
150 

150 

6 

6 

7 

7 

3 

3 

7 

9 

30 

10 

'll 

14 

14 

16 

a 

3 

«. * 

so 

12 

12 

U 

36 

36 

35 

56 

33 

33 

35 

3* 

36 

35 

Ea*t Sttfpura*. 
















AH ih’J i jjkmJ * + * - 

Brdhtiiatiic Hindu 

Ai^'u . > *+ ** 

Mud Leu ** »* 

70 

70 
56 

71 

71 

71 

74 

i 67 
66 

71 

164 

' 364 

131 
365 

167 

166 

173 

| 354 
357 

165 

1 Z 
1 
9 
13 

9 

9 

8 

12 

32 

11 

14 

14 

14 

16 

10 

10 

13 

, H 

14 

14 

35 

35 
40 

36 

33 

33 

32 

54 

34 

34 

&EkS$NVafagF(fc £a*1. 
















All reltgkma 

llrahmiuiic Hindu - * 

Arya 

Mud ins 

70 

6& 

53 

7? 

69 

68 

1 *76 

65 

65 

' 7J 

161 

353 

146 

179 

162 

160 

171 

j 150 
149 

153 

9 

9 

7 

j 10 

12 

12 

9 

U 

12 

11 

b 

16 

36 

15 

12 

11 

' 13 

15 

15 

k 

56 

% 

38 

36 

34 

34 

35 

! 36 

36 

*56 

F(a in, Jv:£#t. 
















All religions 

Mrahrnfkii.i.f Hifidtl ** 

Arya .< 

MiwUm 

75 

74 

60 

Bl 

77 

75 

I as 

65 

65 

74 

m 

i 370 
, 149 
i 172 

m 

i 373 

ih 

I 152 

151 

1 160 

11 

10 

7 

14 

II 

II 

9 

31 

15 

14 

h 

16 

16 

k 

13 

13 

U 

15 

15 

k 

i , 35 

35 
3® 

; 56 

32 

32 

33 

35 

35 

•» 


*Th*iL{iirtt3 (or Ary** aril not * viable by iliilrpotfl for the yea™ 1921 awl 1911- 


33 



































































































CHAPTER IV,—AGE 


m 

Subsidiary Table VI, — Variation in population at certain age periods* 


Vftmtjnnptfrct-nL in population fTitfresitt Hr DMjtfafi*—+ 


Niturnl division. 

M«L 

All Jigiifu 

0-10 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 

Ondr 60* 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

! 

1901 11 

* ■ 

—1*1 

—1-3 


40-7 

+ 17 

-3-1 

United Pmtocu ’British 

1911-21 


—3-1 

—0 3 

—3-7 

“5*5 

-21 

—0'3 

Tenlior/). 

1921 -II 

«* 

+ 7 

+ 12 *4 

+ 7’2 

4U 2 

—31 

—31-7 


" 1901-H 

- 

+ 1Q-B 

417‘2 

+4-4 

+7*2 

+ 12-3 

+ 17-8 

Eijrj^n, Went . r 4 

1 *911-21 

-■ 

—1*9 

—7'4 

466 

—0-8 

+42 

+4*8 


1*21-51 

-■ 

+8>Q 

414 ? 

-3-9 

+12-4 

+ 1-7 

—10 2 


1901-11 


+ M3 

+ 10 

-0’ l 

41‘9 

40-4 

—0-1 

duh-Himiild T va^ WmI * „ H 

1911-21 


—6 k 9 

-93 

-29 

—8-5 

-4-1 

-** 


1921 31 

- 

47*6 

+ E65 

430 

4!2S 

— 

—223 


I90I-KI 


—2 0 

—7'8 

411-3 

—1 "2 

—2*3 

—2*7 

IsirJivGaji^Uu Plain, . 

W«i. 

1911-21 


— 5-6 

—IS 

—12*9 

—31 

—8-8 

-2*5 


1921 31 

- 

46-? 

4141 

+5*5 

+12-0 

—7'4 

-24-3 

r 

mi n 

- 

-3-7 

—5 2 

—9-6 

-0-1 

+3-8 

—10*2 

Tin&i^rfutgptki E'lnrn, 4 

CmtAl 

1911-23 


-4J 

’—0 r B 

-6-3 

—fi'S 

— 2*0 

+0*1 

L 

1921-33 


+5-1 

4122 

49-5 

48’7 

—5"6 

-24-2 

' 

1901-11 

■* 

44'8 

40-6 

—16-5 

+5 9 

—0*3 

+>■! 

Cmiliml Lndia FbtfaU l# H 

1 1911-21 


-™6‘5 

—33 

+8-S 

—H-6 

—3-5 

+2*5 

u. 

t92l 33 


48 7 

48-0 

47-2 ‘ 

4184 

-^D-3 

—29‘7 

p 

190E-H 


—1-0 

48*1 

— 14-3 

—1 7 

—3-3 

+ 1*2 

EajhI SaEpumg IF . 

I9H-2E 


“0-1 

43-0 

+ 7? 

—2*7 

—5-7 

+1*1 


1923-31 

- 

48’9 

+ 120 

45-7 

414 6 

440 

—22-3 


190(11 

- 

+3*5 

+5-8 

—7 r 6 

+4 8 

+4*3 

+3-3 

Sub-Huijnluvs, Kant ,,. H 

3911-2! 

- 

43-2 

43-2 

44-4 

—0*1 

+6-8 

+4‘5 

L' 

1921-31 


48-1 

+ 12-0 

48-5 

+ 11-2 

41-5 

—14-4 

r 

19QM1 



-^3 

—17'2 

—2-7 

+9-0 

—5*1 

ladfl-OADgoiic Plain, E(«t , 

1911 -21 

- 

+0"5 | 

+8 1 

44 2 

—7*2 

+3*6 

+0*0 

L 

1921-31 

*. 

46*0 

+S'I 

4 13 >3 

410-6 

—2 b 0 

—21-1 
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SPMmI,WY TAB1 ' E Ml-raU by * and natural division,. { JiritM Territory.) 

___ _ NlUKberofdwIiBpw t^OOOaf flftbo p^pulntf,^]. 
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CttAPTEF TV,—AGE. 



Tho*o CRHre, an, tabulated on 1,000 mult* in Um M inf Jnftiffl, I oon f„ 7T 

jmiAi ji* wtm tlio 4j»*io in Subsidiary Table V 11 a iULU fl Inalc?h u* t ho wwe of fnm I™, not the jgirj t %m of hath 

" ^ lh „, r ™,. „ u , poplJ .,„ 1 ,. 
Sea note 3 to ffubaidijiry TnLJr VII. 
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Subsidiary Table IS .—Reported death-rat* per mille by sex living at the same age . 

(British Territory.) 





1921. 

mu 




Maks* 

Fauialra- 

+ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i .i 

m + fc * 

+ - 

s + * i 

i i tr 

■ ■ * ■ 

B i * * 

+ B *»' B * 

■ ■ #i 

4&6 

i 

82'8 

I9 r 9 

13- 1 

14- 2 

IS 2 

23-0 

33*1 

56-0 

107-3 

M l 

254*9 

77" 

38-8 

12*9 

16-5 

19-8 

230 

28 + 3 

49*3 

B9I 

2TJ 

2263 

52-7 

10-7 

6-a 

8-4 

10-0 

13-3 

204 

16-9 

101-6 

26 6 

I860 

47-3 

10 5 

7-2 

10-2 

12 4 

14 1 

S7-2 

31-4 

8S-2 


jf QTEJ ,_()} The figures for 1921 u» based on ilw enumerated population of 1921. Similarly those for 1931 arc bo«d on 

(2) T.ioro o'jaorr^d foaUiKN about mortality in arty of the intervening y«i«.*° m View *f 

{ “ a„d prohVlte inaffSjrMy of OilOiitMing lb* population by ag^graupa for any intervening yea™, only the figures 
Cor the ftifHOH mm hftvo been prepared- 

(3) Sit note 3 to Subsidiary Table YU. 































Subsidiary Table X .—Reported deaths from certain diseases per milk of each sex, (British Territory,) 
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CHAPTER TV .—‘AGE 
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Nfirfcs. — I ■ Thumtk> per mil\e in aae-h ™u bom Lhi^d m the nu do und fon-uUu jhjpu bi.tic.juH no| mim toty, raU-niiitcri an tnrnitkmwj in forai-noto 2 U? &ibniduiry Tablet VII, 

2- &is fliw note 3 to SubSfJiiiiy Tabki VII. 












































































Chapter V.-—SEX. 

!. The distinction of sex is maintained in all the census tables, but for 
the purposes of this chapter the most important arc Imperial a ne VII, m 
which sox statistics are combined with those for age, religion and civil con¬ 
dition, and Imperial Tablo VIII, in which similar figures are given for certain 

selected the following subsidiary tables will be found at the end of 

this clia P^ s ^7 jy Tabh /.—General proportion of the sexes, by natural 
divisions and districts. 

Subsidiary Tabh //.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age-periods by religions, at each of the last three censuses. 
Subsidiary Table ///.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
a^e-periods, by religions and natural divisions tcensus of 1031). 
Subsidiary Table I P.—Number of females per 1,000 males m certain 

Subsidiary Tabh V.—Actual uumber of births and deaths for each 
, sex for each year of the last three decades. 

Subsidiary Tabh F/.—Number of deaths of each sex at different 
ii ores* in each year of the last decade* 

2. It is hardly necessary to discuss this point, since of aU the headings 
in tho census schedule sex admits the least possibility of doubt. Nor is any 
difficulty experienced in the abstraction process, since in the very rare eases 
when sex is omitted it can be identified from the name. 

3 In the margin I give the aos-ratio of tho provmoo M a 
- — ■ • ■ ' * —^ the last six censuses, both for the enumerated 

and tho natural population (where available). 
It will be seen that there has always been a de¬ 
ficiency of females, that the dcfick-iicy decreased 
between 1 SSI and 1001, but since then lias been 
steadily increasing, that the deficiency is consi¬ 
derably more marked in the natural population, 
and that the Tate of increase in the deficiency 
has, since 1901, been practically identical for 
both actual .and natural population. 


The figures ^ 

where found. 


Year. 

XumkT ut friuAlw 
pur | ,000 matfii in 
ih^— 

AttUllI 

popula¬ 

te 

pewpu la¬ 
tino 

1931 

901 

m 

1921+* 

909 

m 

1911., 

915 

903 

1901.. 

937 

923 

1891.* 

930 

** 

1881' r 

925 

" 


Basis of the 
figures. 


Sex-ratio* of 
the United 
Province*, 


4. 


Gtumtry or proving 


Pori uyul (rr) 
Gflfiimiiv {&) 

ftiul Wide* 
AmUrui (m) 

ScaLlftlid 
E$wiiz*r3ftrnf {a} 
Spdn (a) 

Dirtiimrk 
Belgium (ii J 
JJulfjiirin (4) 
Au-HtniSiii 
All^rira 
South Afrttn 
Ni*w Zealand 
Indian Empin^ 
Caiusda 


^-nttii-p of nctWk\ 
popu^Uttn. 


In the margin are shown figures for 1911 and 1921 for certain othei 

-countries, from wluch it will bo seen that m 

Western Europe there are more females than 
males. On account of this certain European 
statisticians, the leaders of whom were the 
Germans, Mavr and Kirchhoff, cast doubts 
on the Indian Census statistics because they 
show an excess of males, the implication be¬ 
ing that the parda system leads to the con¬ 
cealment and omission of women. Sir Edw ard 
Gait in Ins India Census Report for 191 It 
dealt exhaustively with this criticism and 
refuted it with most convincing arguments. 
For a full account of this the reader is ref cr¬ 
ied tc Sir Edward Gait’s report and to the 
chapters on sox in the provincial volume* of 
that cemus. Further arguments and facts 
were produced on this subject in the various 
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reports on the 1921 census, and the bogie may be said, to have been finally 
laid by the folic wing facts:— 

(1) It was shown that the excess of women was more or less connned to 

certain countries of Western Europe where it was largely due to 
migration and that the case is otherwise in Eastern Europe and in 
other parts of the world from which the figures of India do not 
greatly differ {vide above marginal table). 

(2) All external evidence was against the theory of wholesale omissions. 

In the first place the extent of omission Which would have to exist 
to bring the Indian sex-ratio into line with those of Western Europe 
is quite beyond the bounds of possibility’. Again, the lower 
proportions of females do not occur in the localities, communities, 
castes and age-periods in which they would be expected if duo 
to these supposed omissions. 

{3) Again, any tendency towards the omission of women would un¬ 
doubtedly decrease at each successive census with the increasing 
accuracy of the enumeration, while as a mattei of fact in India as 
a whole there has been a steady decrease in the proportion of 
women since 1901. 

(4) Finally there are, on the other hand, well-known features in the life 
history of the sexes in India which are fully sufficient to account 
for the predominance of males in the population. 

These facts still hold good and will be illustrated from the stat istics of 
this census in the succeeding paragraphs. 1 would add two further arguments. 
Towards the end of the last decade there has been a definite movement towards 


5 . 


the abolition of the par da system, which, if the theory of omissions is correct, 
should have resulted in an increase in the sex-ratio. The second point is that 
at the time of the 193! census, communal rivalry between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims was very strong Indeed, each side endeavouring to swell the figures of 
its community for political reasons. It is scarcely likely that the womenfolk 
would have been omitted under such circumstance?, rather one would hove 
expected an attempt at fictitious entries of females. Yet tho sex-ratio has 
fallen almost as much in the past ten years as it did in the years 1911 to 1921. 
and more among Muslims than anieng Hindus. 

There was nothing in the circumstances of the census of 1931 in this prov¬ 
ince likely to occasion any special difficulty in the (numeralior of women. 
Refusals to give information on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
were negligible, and even in tho few instances met with, the required inform¬ 
ation was gathered from other reliable sources. Such instances could not, 
in any case, have influenced the figures, and the statistics of sex may safely be 
accepted as accurate. 

Ih the margin are shown the sex-ratio for India and the larger prov¬ 
inces and for Eng¬ 
land and Wales at 
each of the last six 
contuses. The pro¬ 
portions 01 e based 
on tho figures 
of British territory 
plus the states at¬ 
tached to each prov¬ 
ince. For India 

as a whole the ratio 
inures sed stead ily 
from 1881 to 1901, 
in 1911 fdi to what 
it had been in 1881, 
fell to a similar ex¬ 
tent between 1911 
and 1921 and lias 
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shown a smaller decline in 1931, tho ratio in 1931 being lower than at any 
time in the last half-century. As the enumeration is certainly more aeon* 
ra te now than it was in 1881 the theory of omissions is obviously faulty. 
Again the notable differences in the variations of the sex-ratio froin census 
to census for tho various provinces show clearly that we must feck farther 
than the superficial explanation of omissions to account for the nguzM, 
e „ in Bihar and Orissa where females have always exceeded males lOm 
ratio increased from 1881 to 1911 and has fallen heavily since Similar 
movements have occurred in the Central Provinces and Madras where 
there seem* to have been no likelihood of serious omissions of females m the 
mat. On tho other hand the ratio in Bengal has decreased at every cen¬ 
sus, since 1881. The figures oi the other provinces have been introduced chiefly 
in order to illustrate the point that oven whore there appears to be no reti¬ 
cence in speaking about nor difficulty in enumerating womenfolk, the sex*ratio 
lias fallen with improving accuracy in enumeration. Tt is of interest, how¬ 
ever, to note that the ratio of this 
province is materially below that 
of India as a whole, and tliat the 
variations have, at each census in 
the past half century, followed 
those of India as a whole. The 
ratio for India, the United Prov¬ 
inces and England and Wales ero 
illustrated in diagram no. 48. 
The rise in the England and 
Wales ratio in 1921 was due, of 
course, to the heavy casualties of 
rim Great War, end the decrease 
of 1931 depicts the commence¬ 
ment of a return to normui 
conditions. The causes of the 
variation! in the ratio of this 
province will be investigated 
later. 



6. The numbers of each sex in the actual population are determined, 

ILko those of the total portion, by birth, d»th» «m“ft 1 ** 
will bo necessary to examine each of these factors m turn. Inst L will deal 

7 " In paragraph 3 supra it was found tliat the sox ratio of the natural 
population of this province is always less than that of the 
1 atk>n. This is due to the effects of migration. The figures m the follow mg 

table make the position clear:— 
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volume of marriage immigration. The sax-ratio among emigrants is, on the 
other hand, favourable to males, far more men than women emigrating from 
the province. On the balance of migration the province loses far more maJea 
than feme 1m, Hence when this excess of emigrants over immigrants is added 
to tho actual population to get the natural population, males increase far 
more than female? and. the sex-rotLo goes down, ... . 

On the other hand the figures for the excess of emigrant* over immi¬ 
grants are so smalt compared with the actual population of the province a 
although they bring down the sex-ratio appreciably for the natipal popula¬ 
tion, quite large variations in the sex-ratio of the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants do not appreciably affect the difference between the sex-ratio of 
tho actual and natural populations. This difference has averaged lo at tho 
last four censuses and has only moved 1 either side of the average. This 
shows at once that fluctuation* in the number or sex-coin position of migrant* 
to and from the province have not been to any appreciable extent responsible 
for the variations in the sex-ratio in the actual population of the province as 
a whole since 1911. 

8. l^et us now examine the vital statistics in order to see the effects 
produced in the sex-ratio by the sex-proportions at birth and in deaths. 

In all countries of the world there aie more male? bom than females, and 
Tndin is no exception to the rule. Numerous explanations of thiB phenomenon 
and theories as to tho causation of sex have been hazarded from time to time, 
some of which w'ere briefly alluded to by Mi. Blunt in 1911,* including the 
current Indian theories. So far a? I am aware the latter have undergone no 
change since 1911. 

Of recent theories that advanced by Lady Monteith Er.shine in kei little 
book w Sex at Choice ” is of considerable interest and merits the attention of 
person* seeking after light on this particulai subject. 

In column 11 of Subsidiary Table V will be found the number of recorded 
female births per 1,000 male births in each year since 1901. The figure® are 
illustrated in diagram no. 49. 


sex mponnov at birth. 

FEMALES BORN PER 1.000 AUIfS BORN. 
UNITED PROVINCES (BRITISH TERRITORY) mi-30. 



* Census Ht'ji&Tl IJUl, p«t I, pag* 1JI7. 
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4 a mentioned above it will be noted that there are always more boy 
babies born thau gill babies. From 1001 to 1917 the variations were normal 
/even during the War period) but in 1918 and 1919 there was a remarkable 
drop in the ratio, due to a complete break-down in the system ot registration 
of births and deaths on account o! the enormous mortality from the influenza 
epidemic. When am iseions occur in the vital statistics they are always 
cheater in the case of females than of males and hence the decline in the ratio. 
There was a slight recovery in 1920 but fcberoaftei between 1921 and 1924 
the latio fol) stilf farther and lias since 1924 remained at about the same depres¬ 
sed level This fall in the sex-ratio at birth is, however, in my opinion purely 
fictitious and has been occasioned entirely by the reduction in the number of 
chaukidar* (village watchmen) in 1922* These, it will be remembered, con¬ 
fute the ratal reporting agency. In 1921 they wore harassed by the extra 
woik occasioned them by the Non-cu-operation Movement, so larger omissions 
occurred and e&peeiaUy among females. In 1922 their numbers were approx^ 
matelv halved. It is' scarcely surprising that omissions in the record of 
births increased still further and as usual the ominous wore greater m the case 
of females so the sex-iatio in births declined. The following figures dluatrate 
the Doiut Between 1991 and 1910 the acx-ratio at birth averaged 924, bet¬ 
ween 1911 end 1920 it averaged 919, and between 192l and 1930 the average 
based on the recorded births was S93. In paragraph oJ of (iuiptor I, 1 cal¬ 
culated figures for births and deaths during the past decade which 1 consider 
nearer the actual facta. If those figures are taken for male and female births 
the average sex-ratio for 1921-30 would become 923, a figure much more m 
keening with those oi the previous decades, ^ ^ . 

1 In viow of the inaccuracies in the vital statistics any attempt at an exa¬ 
mination of the variations in the proportion of the sexes at bntli lor Bmallcr 
au it 3 of area than the province as a whole would be unprofitable. 

9 In column 12 of Subsidiary Table V will be fouud the number of 
recorded female death* par 1,030 mate deaths in each year since 1901. The 
figures are illustrated in diagram no, 50. 
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The first point of note is the tar greater fluctuation* to which ihe .sex- 
ratio at death h subject than the flex-ratio at birth. Ihis is the result ol 
the selertive nature of certain diseases, t.g., plague (which, is well-known to 
lx? fur more fatal to women than to men) was largely resiionflibki for the 
peaks of the curve at the years 1904-5, 1907 and 1911, and to a leas extent 
at the years 1924 and 1928. Again if epidemic diseases are absent the relative 
effects of the other causes of death will be felt more, such as the greater 
danger to ieniate Ulo on account of the perils ol child-birth.' I 

Heure greater variations are naturally to lie expected in the sex-ratio at 
death, lint here again we find the same phenomenon as in the ease of births. 
In 1921 the sex-ratio dropped and has maintained a low average throughout 
the decade. As, according to the vital statistics there has been a low birth¬ 
rate (involving less deaths in proportion for males than females, since mate in¬ 
fantile mortality is considerably higher than female), and there has been a 
marked absence of both epidemics and famine, one would have expected the 
sex-ratio in deaths to rise because of the great mortality among females on 
account of child-birth. The vital statistics, however, do not admit this. 
Again I am forced to the same conclusion, viz ., — the Non-co operation 
.Movement in 1921 followed by the reduction in ehaukidara in 1922 has led to 
iiinio serious omissions in the vital statist ics and these have been greater in the 
ease of females than of males, and far greater in the case of female deaths tlian 
of femail births. This is in accordance with the decisions arrived at in 
paragraph 59 of Chapter T. According to the vital statistics the average 
sex-ratio at death for 1901-10 was 957, between 1911 and 1920 it was 918 
(which was probably far too low on account of the larger omissions of female 
than male deaths from influenza jn 1 PIS-19)' and between 1921 and 1930 
only 870. If the figures of male and female deaths estimated in paragraph 59 
of Chapter I for the last decade are used, the average sex-rat io for 192)—30 
becomes 981, a far more reasonable figure in view of what has been said 
above. 

Enough bus been said to show' the extent of the probable errors in tlie 
vital statistics, and to illustrate how carefully they must l«j used, especially 
when dealing With smaller units of area than the province as a whole. 

10. We are now' in a position to analyse the extent to which the various 
factors that influence the sex-ratio have lwen responsible for the change in the 
sex-ratio of the actual population since 1921. The relevant figures for British 
territory only are as follows. In view of the errors in the vital statistics I have 
used the figures estimated in paragraph 59 of Chapter I. 


Item. 
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This table shows at a glance that the effect on the sex-ratio of the actual 
population of the difference in the proportion of boy and girl babies bom in 
the past- decade was to tend to raise that ratio slightly; the effect of the loss 
on the balance of migration was to raise it by a somewhat larger amount; but 
that both these effects have been more than obliterated by the disproportion* 
ally largo number of deaths among females in the decade* Although the 
projjortion of deaths among males has, as hitherto, been higher than the 
corresponding proportion among females, the latter proportion lias gained on 
the proportion of deaths among males* and this has been the sole cause of the 
reduction m the sex-ratio since 1921. It follows as a corollary to what was 

* JMtr^r4|ifj U infra. f QQff* miiittnL 

t Ft*f ihfe rvauju rid? J L infra. 
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said m paragraph 7 supra that the same factor has been responsible for thn 
decrease in the sex-ratio in the natural population. 

11, Tf there are errors in the record of deaths at ail ages, the reliability ^ 

of the statistics of deaths at certain age-periods is still more open to objection, 
for hero again is brought in the estimate of age, even m the cases winch did not 
e0 unrecorded altogether. Nevertheless it may not be unprofitable to examine 
the sex- proportion in deaths at different ages. The statistics aie given m 
Subsidiary Table VI and the sex-ratio for each age-period for deaths recorded 
in the past decade are given below, together with those for England and Wales 
peTtaming to the pre-War period 1910-12. 

The figures aie illustrated in diagram no. 51. ___ 

NiimbtroJ female deaths p^r 1,000 *nak dtirfh* js-t ewb tig*. 
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These curves are very striking. Females outnumber males in this prov¬ 
ince only at ages 0-0 mid over 60, and the sex-ratio which averages 002 b at 
a minimum between the ages of 10-15 and 15-20. Yet from the above 
curves we see that the proportion of female to male deaths keeps well below tins 
figure except at two points. It slightly exceeds it in early childhood between 
1 and 5 (but here living females actually exceed males), and then between 15 and 
30 the ratio passes far above it, actually more women dying than men and this 
ill spite of t-ho fact that the sx-ratio of the living is nt an absolute minimum 
between the ages of 10-20. Nothing could demonstrate more plainly the 
dangers to which the women of this province are exposed owing to the 
conditions under w Inch they bear children ; and the fact that the curve rises 
lwtween 20 uud 30 shows that those dangers arc not limited to the birth of 
the first-1 sum. but continue as the tush It of subsequently bearing too many and 
too frequent diildren, or as the remit of disorders ami diseases arising from 
child-birth. The England and Wales curve reveals a very different state oi 
affairs. 
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at me various ago periods ior inzj and 
1931. They aro most striking. Here 
we see at once that a horeas the sex- 
ratio in deaths has fallen since 1921 
at all other agts, it has risen at the 
reproductive ages of 15-30. This 
bears out what 1 have said elsewhere,* 
viz .,—that in the absence of selec¬ 
tive epidemic diseases the effect of 
the usual very high mortality of 
females at the reproductive ages be¬ 
comes more noticeable, and so the 
sex-ratio iu deaths rises. 
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In diagram 52 the sex-ratios in the actual population shown in Subsidiary 
Tabio I arc Illustrated, 
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SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES 
IN THE ACTUAL POPULATION. 

BY DISTRICTS AND STATES, 

Less than 700 females per 1,000 males- . 
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Prom this it will be seen that females arc in excess of males only in district 
Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State, districts Sultan pur, P&rtabgarh and Jaimpnr 
and Benares State, and they are most in defect in districts Dehra Bun and Naini 
Tub In no single natural division does the number of females equal the number 
of males, though in East Satpuras (the single district of Mirzapur) the ratio 
reaches 999. After this come Indo-Gangetie Plain East (997), Sub-Himalaya 
East (945} and Central India Plateau (934}. At the other end of the scale are 
Indo-Gangetie Plain West (841) and Sub-Himalaya West (855). 

It is noteworthy that the proportion of females in the actual population 
is greater towards the east and decreases passing from east to west; and that 
it- is higher in the liilly tracts of Himalaya West and East Satpuras, and in the 
Central India Plateau than hi tho Gangetio Plain. 


The low sex-ratio in Dehra Dim and Naim Tal districts is in largo measure 
due to the large proportion of male immigrants (and in the former district partly 
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The sex-ratio 
in cities ami 
bthar urban 
wrvaa. 


l-o tlio dearth of females among the Jautisaris of Chakruta tahsil). Such 
is the ease also in districts Cawnpore and Lucknow, On the ofchor hand the 
proportion is raised in Indo-Gangetic Plain East, district Gorakhpur, and the 
eastern districts of Qudh on account of the greater proportion of male 
emigrants. 

The high ratio in districts Garhwal and Aim ora is chiefly the result of low 
matoulmity at hirth. In the province as a whole during the last- decade there 
J™”* ,iml < births per 100female, but in those two districts the figure was 
10,1 T far lour than in any other district of thfe province. 

In considering the sex-ratio for any district or state the effects of migra¬ 
tion must always !>e borne in mind, 

1 lie marginal figures show the deficiency of females by natural divisions 

at each of the last three ccusu: os. 
They show that in the last 20 
years the deficiency has grown 
considerably in Indo-Gangetic 
Plain Central, Central India 
Plateau, Sub-Himalaya East and 
Indo-Gangetic Plain' East; that 
in East Satpuras an excess of 
females has turned t-o a very 
slight deficit; that in Sub-Himn- 
laya, West and Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, W est there has been practi¬ 
cally no change ; while in Hima¬ 
laya, West the deficit has been 
reduced. Further In; tween 1011 
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15. The sex-proportions for all religions together at certain ages for the 
last three censuses will be found in columns 1 to 1 of Subsidiary Table IT. The 
figures art illustrated in diagram no. 53. 
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/* the natural 
division*. 


Sex-proportion 

religion. 


Something has already been said on this matter in paragraph 3 of Chapter 
IV. Tn comparing the figures with those of previous censuses it is essential to 
take into account tho effects of the smoothing of ages, referred to in paragraph 
2 of that chapter. 

Hero it is unnecessary to do more than indicate the general variations 
of tho sex ratio at different ages. In 1931 at age 0-1 females slightly exceed 
males for the first time, due entirely to tho process of smoothing ages and not 
to any decrease in masculinity at birth [vide paragraph 8 supra) nor to any 
very marked variations in the sex-ratio of infantile mortality (vide paragraph 
18, Chapter IV). More males arc born than females, but the former being”more 
delicate a greater proportion die under one year of age so that females become 
in excess by the second year of life and remain so till the age-group 4^5. After 
that the female proportion declines especially between lO and 15, when it is 
always at its minimum throughout life due to the dangers attendant on tho birth 
oi the first child. From 15 to 25 the ratio moves in favour of females, from 25 
to GO in favour of males (the results of women bearing too many children at too 
frequent intervals) and from 50 onwards in favour of females, slowly at first and 
then more rapidly. After 60 females are in excess. This scries'of variations 
has been the same in every decade ; it has varied in degree but never in nature 
There is one apparent exception to this latter statement. In 1931 instead of 
the ratio increasing between the age-groups 2-3 and 3-4, it has decreased. 
Itue apparent Exception ho wo vox* entirely duo to the process of smoothing 
ages, for now the group 3 4 includes only half those who returned age 3 plus 
one-sixth of those who returned ages 4-6. At these latter ages girls are and 
have alu ays been in defect, so the result has been to reduce the ratio at the 
present ago-group 3—4. Tho ratio at age-group 4-5 has gone down for a similar 
reason. *** 

Below r give the sex-ratio for England and Wales for the first four rniin- 
proAh^ ftgc penods m 1921 and 1911 attd the corresponding figures of this 
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The 1911 figures of England and Wales are more normal ti,-i 

1921 From 1915 onwards there was a marked increase in mascuM v kbirthf 
which appears* to have been associated in an imporff^tlv . llw i M ± v i 
with tho oonclitions engendered by the war. So groat this th*£ So# 
the usual higher infantile mortality among males, females wm» L J U f 
until tho ago-Kroup 15-20 instead of M0. It. S, fo S,” ra “® 
available yet but they should show a return towards the more nnmlu Bot 
of 1911. Owing to casualties among males in the Great War f.lJ ! 
at the later ages are even more marked, so that no further coimnriJ 1 anatlon 1 s 
while, though it may be mentioned that in 1911 from age 5 
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PHOPOKTIOif OF THE SEXES Btf REUNION. 


As between the two major communities it is noteworthy that the sox- 
ratio has f^lJeu m both cases at each census since 1911, but the fall lias been so 
much greater m the case of Muslims that at this census for the first time the 
deficit of females is greater than in the case of Hindus, though the actual differ¬ 
ence is now very slight. 

In diagram number 54, I have illustrated the sex-ratios {at all ages 
together) in each natural division for Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims separ- 
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The first point of note is that the Muslim ratio is higher than the Hindu 
ratio in every natural division save Himalaya West, Central India Plateau 
(very little difference) and East Satpuras. In these three natural divisions 
Muslims ate relatively lew in number and include (especially in Himalaya 
W est), a considerable number oi immigrants without their families. In order 
to study the figures closer in diagram no. 55,1 have omitted these three 
exceptional divisions, 


DiMgfim 55 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1.000 MALES ( ALL ROES), 
Bt RE asm IN SELECTED NATURAL DIVISIONS, mi. 
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Th . tk ® * ffect ° f , th ?^ C , iaI factor on the sex-ratio becomes apparent 

Ihe differences between the Hindu and Muslim ratios are small but persist in 
the same ^direction, viz.-.—in favour of Muslim females This diffonw^ t a 
more parked in the west than in the east due to the prevalence ofYhn. 
li^herHmducaafcesin the west, which has already been commented on 
Uhcn this factor is eliminated, in other words as we pass Cm In do* 
Gangetic Plain, West to Indo-Gangetic Plain Central and tWi =t 5 n# 
,. ha nh e difference in the ratoe 

dlVlsIOQ ’ 18 amalier than the differences in the ratio of 

either religion as we proceed from division to division for h>a ,»;« Wlof 
between the Hindu and Muslim ratios in the 

theqf n'?’ wher ^f tfl ° differences in the ratio for Hindus botwowi 

these natural dmeione are 82. 27, and 20, and for Muelims 60 23 and :l« Th2 
same thing le evident from the fact that as we ml from " t „ T ™ 
serose the Inde-Gangetic Plain the Hindu sev-ratio in^aoh div^fc^toj? 
than the Muslim ratio m the last division. We may state this in nth r . v ° 1 
thus-throughout the province ae a whole alt Jugi^ r^ial f^tt lwhS 
includes physical characteristics as modified by social customs) has some in flu 
enee on the eoa-ratio. the other factors referred to in paro^Sh“ Zt' 
tern ton aland temporary*, have a far larger influence. P W ' 

a? diagrams noa. 56 and 57 are shown for Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims 
the departures of the proportions of the numbers of each v in -> 

from 50 per cent, of the total parsons returned £ SLTageg^lup aS# ,,,,nod 
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C11A Fill! V.--SEX, 


Age-groups. 


Sex-proportion 
by caste. 


These diagrams may he studied in conjunction with the figures given in 
Subsidiary Table II. 

According to the vital statistics the sox-ratio at birth in the past decade 
lias been Hindus 803, Muslims 887, the proportion of Hindu girls born being 
slightly higher than the Muslim figure. From 0 1 the ratio is appreciably 
higher for Muslims than for Hindus and it always has been ; from 1 3 the 
Hindu ratio is higher though in the past there have been variations in this 
state of affairs i from 3-4 the Muslim Tatio has always lieen higher than 
the Hindu ; from 4^5 the Hindu ratio is higher, a reversal of the usual position j 
taking the group 0 -5 as a whole the Hindu Tatio now exceeds the Muslim for the 
first time. In 1 01 L Mr. Blunt* {jointed out that- the lower ratio for Hindus in the 
age-group 0-5 was due to the neglect of female babies among Hindus. If 
this w as true then the converse argument would now apply and the increase in 
tiie Hindu sex-ratio may point to less neglect of girl babies than in the past. We 
have seen that the effect of smoothing the age-groups at tins census has been 
to reduce the sox-ratio in age-group 0 5, the fact that the reduction has been 
so much less in the ease of Hindus than of Muslims lends strength to the argu¬ 
ment that thin wilful neglect of Hindu girl babies is decreasing. From ages 
5-25 the Muslim sex-ratio is (and always has been) higher than the Hindu, 
especially at the ages 10-15 and 15-20 ; tlda is due chiefly to the later marriage 
age of Muslims. Thereafter, however, the Muslim ratio becomes increasingly 
lower than the Hindu, partly because Muslim widows remarry and- again be¬ 
come exposed to tile dangers of child-birth, and partly because Muslim women 
nre generally more prolific than Hindu w omen and repeated child-bearing dimin¬ 
ishes their longe vity. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of both religions females exceed males 
at the ages 0-4, parity between the sexes being reached in both communities 
between 3 and 4 ; but whereas in the case of Muslims males thereafter exceed 
females at every age-group, Hindu females arrive at parity with Hindu males 
between 60 and G5 and thereafter are always in excess. 

To sum up. Both communities have an equality of the sexes at the age 
oi 4, Hindus lose far more females at the early reproductive ages, but this la 
set off in later life by the fact that Muslim widows remarry whereas Hindu widows 
cannot, and as a result the ratio for all ages is brought very close together for 
the two comm unities. 

1 7. Statistics of the sex ratio for certain castes by age-periods are exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table IV. f would warn the reader that those statistics ore based 
on unsmoothed age-groups, a fact it is important to bear in mind. In the margin 

I have shown the sex-ratio for all 
ages of selected castes, at the 
last 1 1 tree censuses. Speaking 
generally it will be seen that tho 
lower castes have a larger pro¬ 
portion of females than the 
higher. The MnUah and Bhat 
have figures which {save for the 
ages 7-1G) are comparable with 
those of Western Europe. Tho 
Brahman anti Rajput figures are 
low-, but high compared with 
those of Tag&s, Gujars and Jats. 
As regards the Muslim castes, the 

sex-ratio for Julahas is high but 

nothing like so high as in the case 
of the lower Hindu castes. The 

SfW ttmch higher than 

that for high Huidu castes ; that 
for l athnns is somewhat higher 
than for Brahmans; and the 
fcJmkh hgnro jg approximately 
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the aam© as for Rajputs. Regarding changes since lftl 1, the female proportions 
among the lower castes have followed no special rule, some show increases, 
others decreases, while yet others have remained unchanged. The higher 
castes show a decrease in the sex-ratio; so do the Muslim castes without 

exception. _ ^ 

It is of interest to study the variations of the sex-ratio at different ages 
in the case of certain castes. The actual figures are, as mentioned above, pven 
in Subsidiary Table IV. They are illustrated for selected castes m diagram no. 

58. 
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ape a king generally! the curves of the lower castes start higher; arid further that 
in all cases where the sex-ratio for all ages together is high. the ratio at age 
0-6 was relatively high. The latter point illustrates the axiom that if a suJh- 
eienoy of females is required at all ages, more oare must be taken of female babies 
(or less care of the male babies). Although* in the absence of statistics, it is 
not possible to say definitely whether a larger proportion of boy babies are bom 
to the higher castes than to the lower, I should expect the truth to be otherw iso^ 
In any oase the low proportion of females to males at the ago (Mj in the case of 
Tagas and J ats, does suggest the possibility that these castes still do not give 
all the care and attention they might to their female babies, I he sox-ratio at 
ages 0-6 in the ease of Brahmans and Rajputs is not remarkably low. A 
comparison with the figures of 1621 forth© sex-ratio at- ages 0-5 (Brahmans 64 1 . 
Rajputs 940, and Jats'&4&) suggests that neglect of girl babies has decreased 
considerably in all these castes ©specially in the case of Jat-s anti Rajputs, 

Passing on to the age group 7-13 we find a very material drop in the 
sex-ratio due to the dangers of child-birth to which females then become 
exposed. The drop occurs in the case of every caste though the extent varies. 
It is greatest with Rajputs, Juts, Mullahs and Brahmans, and least with Kayas- 
thas. Do ms and Bhats; among Muslims the drop is least in the ease of Saiyids 
(less in fact than for any other caste) and most for Pathans. The drop depends 
largely on the relative ages at which females arc married in each caste. 

Por most castes the sox-ratio drops further still at the ages 14-16, the 
drop being most marked in the case of ivayasthas, Gujars (where figures have 
not Ixjod plotted, but who return the lowest sex-ratio at this age that appears 
in the whole table at any age), Tagas and Rajputs. In the ease of Muslims 
(excluding Pathans) the Tatio rises. 

At ages 17-23 the proportion of females rises for every caste Hindu 
and Muslim. This increase in most marked in the case of Mullahs, Bhats, 
Luniyas, Dusadhs, Rajputs, and Julahas. But it has to be remembered that 
it is at these ages that emigration outside the province begins to affect the 
figures, and far more males go than females. All the above castes are those 
from whom the emigrant class is largely recruited and this in no small measure 
accounts for the greater rise in their sex-ratios at this age. 

In the next age-group 24—43 the intluen.ee of emigration is felt to a smaller 
extent and women are beginning to feel the effects of the continual bearing of 
children with the result that the ratio usually falls or else remains steady. The 
on!}’ notable exception to this is in the case of Brahmans whore there is a very 
marked rise, due to the gi eater emigration of males at these ages and the large 
proportion of Brahman widows. 

At the ages of 44 and over the movement of the* ratio is determined by 
the relative "hardness of the lives that ate lived by men and women, and their 
relative physique. Emigrants who have not died abroad are returning and this 
factor no longer affects tiro figures. In most Hindu castes, especially those who 
refuse to allow widow ro-marriage, the ratio rises, Brahmans, The 
decrease in the Rajput ratio is duo to some extent to the stronger physique 
of the men, blit largely to the ret uni of male emigrants from outside the prov¬ 
ince. I 11 the case of all the Muslim castes the ratio declines at this age, partly 
the result of the return of the emigrants but chiefly due to the fact that Muslim 
widows are allowed to remarry and so are again exposed to the dangers 
attendant on child-birth. 
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In the margin arc given for all ages together the sox-ratios of the castes 

included in the table at the begin¬ 
ning of this paragraph, in the 
natural divisions of Indo-Gauge- 
tie Plain West, Central and East. 
The effect of the territorial and 
temporary factors is here again 
very apparent, and (as in the case 
of religions we find that within 
the same caste as up procoed 
from west to east the sex-ratio 
rises in almost every ease ; and 
further, generally speaking, the 
variations within the same caste 
in proceeding from west to oast 
are greater in magnitude than the 
differences between the various 
castes within the same natural 
division e.g., the sex-ratio of 
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Mallahs in the Western Plain is lower than that of Brahmans in the Central 
or Eastern Plain* though in each of the latter natural divisions the Mullah 
ratio is much higher than the Brahman ratio. Hero again then we get evidence 
of the fact that the racial {if caste differences can in any way be considered 
as such) factor has less effect on the box -ratio in this province than territorial 
and temporary factors. Dusadhs are found almost entirely in the east, and 
Tagas, Gujars and Jats in the west, so their figures have not been shown above ; 
but here again the territorial factor appears to have some effect, the sex-ratio 
of Dusadhs being very high compared with thoao of the three western castes. 

To sum up. Statistics of births aTO not available from which to ascertain 
whether the sex-ratio at birth varies materially from caste to caste, but there 
still to oxist differential treatment of girl babies between cftsfcea,. It 

is only by preserving the girl babies that a sufficiency of females will remain ids 
all ages. The dangers of child-birth {dependent in large measure on the cus¬ 
toms of the caste in respect of the age of the consummation of marriage} largely 
control the ratio of the soses in the total population of every caste. Migration 
has its effects as between certain castes. The custom in regard to re-marriage 
of widows largely affects the sex-ratio in later life. 

18, We have seen that the effects of the racial factor are apparent as 
between Hindu and Muslim and as between different castes, but that the tern- 
torial and temporary factors have a greater effect. Actually the factors under 
the latter two heads often merge- Migration probably plays as large a part 
aa any factor in determining the sox-Tatio in the smaller areas such as districts, 
and it has a marked effect on the sex-ratio of the province as a w hole, though 
the variations in the volume and sex-composition of the balance of migration 
haYe not appreciably affected the ratio of the province since 1901. r amine 
has had no appreciable share in determining the present sex-composition of 
the people as the effects of the last serious famine (1908-9) have disappeared. 
During the past decade selective diseases have boon far less, active than in 
cither of the previous two decades, though the effects of plague between 1901 
and 1921, and the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. both of which were more fatal 
to females than to males, are still noticeable. In the absence of selective 
epidemics during the past decade, the factor which has caused the decrease in 
the sex-ratio since 1921 is the usual extremely high death-rate of females at the 
reproductive ages owing to the perils of child-birth and the primitive methods 
of mid-wifery practised in the province. 

H the decline of the proportion of females to malts, noticeable since 1901 
is to be arrested, more care and attention must be bestowed on the female babies 
and to the mother at and after child-birth. 
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Subsidiary Tablf. l-General proportion of the sexes by natural divisions 

and distride. 
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999 

... 

l t 003 

970 

i 9415 


95S 

942 j 

949 

. . 

970 

957 

, 947 

11 

955 

939 

* 954 


937 

932 

917 

ii 

922 

915 

* 967 

■P * 

971 

937 

- 936 

i E 

953 

961 

* i ipOn 

9 ■ 

m\ 

931 

* 951 

B ■ 

960 

903 

* 947 

. 

949 

892 

969 

* ■ 

969 

934 

1,017 

,i , 

L035 

E.0t9 

* 856 

4 B* 

867 

864 

* 1,014 

.i tail i _ 

1 -i 

1 _J__ a _ jl_ 

997 

924 


1911. 


Actual 

population. 


m 

903 

697 
770 
970 
t .036 

856 

823 
843 
887 

m 

S75 

841 

BI7 

S97 

m 

m 

m 

817 

BIT 

m 

867 

843 

822 

824 

933 

B32 

933 
972 

m 

903 

991 

870 

833 

im 

1.032 

1.059 

921 

939 

934 
932 
981 
980 

7,020 

L020 

975 

993 

976 
965 
924 

995 

984 

LOO? 

998 

995 

991 


1,026 

877 


Natural 

population;. 


903 

949 

830 
B80 
962 
! i009 

860 

823 
850 
873 
881 
8S7 

832 

719 

832 

S78 

843 

BIB 

82$ 

787 

825 

825 

871 

S64 

829 

824 

907 

849 

920 

967 

885 

901 

959 

m 

368 

983 

m 

! *007 
903 

966 
939 
901 
976 

1.024 

t r 002 
t .002 
961 

m 

967 
94 7 
923 

966 

969 

urn 

965 

922 

965 


1.017 

S75 


b dated by district* mu! Mates. 
ifThw flguMa Are m-cEudcd with tta» o! itu-Mpur, 
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Subsidiary Table TI .—Number of female* per 1,000 males at different age-period* 
by religion* at each of the tart three misuses. {BritUk Territory only.) 







Allrtligum*- 

B nil mania Hindus 

Muslims 


Aryan* 

Ago. 


1931- 

mu 

1911- 

1931- 

1 

mu 

191 i. 

1931, 

mu 

1911. 

1931- 

1921. 

1911. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

e 

9 

to 

it 

12 

13 

0-1 

■ ■ 

1.002 

944 

960 

m 

942 

957 

1,020 

957 ! 

979 

949 

899 

881 

1-2 

■ ■ 

1.040 

i,mo 

1.011 

1*048 

1.030 , 

1.033 

1*027 

1,033 

1.003 

971 

860 

94? 

2-3 

* n 

5,060 

1,052 

1,030 

1,062 

1.053 

1.029 

1.054 

1*059 

3.041 

984 

892 

929 

3-1 

•P ■■ 

LOO? 

14381 

1,042 

1,006 

L080 

1.040 

1,013 

1,091 

1,058 

9!B 

975 

U024 

4-5 

■ 1 

m 

m 

970 

941 

992 

967 

886 

L04I 

996 

838 

913 

850 

Total, Q-5 

* ■» 

urn 

SMS 

999 

fpOJO 

t.Oil 

997 

994 

l f 029 

hm 

9 31 

912 

916 

5-10 

* * 

m 

907 

906 

863 

903 

904 

870 1 

930 

918 

784 

880 

814 

10-15 

* 4 

ais 

758 1 

761 

809 

m 

765 

854 

760 

779 

739 1 

692 

687 

15-20 

P ■ 

874 

789 

805 

871 

784 

799 

906 

821 

S43 

799 

735 

722 

20-25 

+ 

923 

975 

979 

924 

974 

980 

946 

1,010 

1,017 

8SI 

913 

837 

25-30 

■ ■ 

919 

921 

929 

923 

918 

928 

909 

951 

958 

862 

779 

768 

Total. 0-3D 

■ ■ 

903 

892 

S96 

m 

m 

894 

916 

9S3 

9/7 

834 

5181 

7 83 

30-40 

ill »> 

m 

921 

931 

895 

m 

933 

8S5 

931 

930 

781 

759 

731 

40-50 

P '■ 

867 

908 

914 

871 

912 

935 

851 

897 

933 

781 

785 

769 

50-60 

■ P 

m 

9(1 

939 

921 

916 

W 

847 

888 

913 

793 

803 

838 

60 and over 

■ + 

1,0! 2 

1.052 

1*085 

1*042 

1*077 

1.112 

875 

926 

968 

056 

910 

1,003 

Tola! 30 and fftfer 

901 

934 

948 

90S 

93S 

9S3 

867 

m 

927 

792 

796 

79S 

Total of all agra, 

actual JKlpialA- 

ticm. 

902 

m 

915 

904 

m 

913 

900 

911 

911 

, S20 

Sii 

792 

Total Of flJl ago*, 
nattinil papulu- 
tlQQ. 

m 

m 

903 

+ + 

a a 

• -i 

1 * 


* + 

■ ■ 

1 

1 * * 

l". 
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1 
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Subsidiary Table IV ,—Number of females per 1,000 mates for certain 

selected castes. 


Number £>f females per | ,000 malra. 


Out*. 

A] [ ager-. 

0-6. 

7-13. 

14-16. 

17-23- 

24H3* 

44 and 

OVCtT. 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 










i . EcwAt . . 


970 

3-005 


805 

1*061 

1,019 

IJ007 

2- Nau-MuaUm 

4, 

941 

3-02& 

m 

788 

832 

933 

948 

3. Blur ,. 


935 

1,040 

876 

342 

S.064 

1.056 

964 

■4- - + »■ 

+ * 

913 

979 

856 

792 

906 

918 

974 

3. Barai ., 


92S 

3 s OI6 

87B 

844 ' 

939 

923 

934 

6, Ah£r . . 


S95 

975 

812 

804 

915 

891 

926 

7- Dom (Filling) 


97? 

1*044 

921 

919 

1,006 

979 

968 

3- Lwiiyit .. 


971 

986 

648 

321 

1*013 : 

1-025 

r*054 

9- KiinUtar 


m 

1,007 

855 

850 ! 

940 

915 

967 

JO- Pnuti 


957 

U007 

832 

837 

1.007 

1.003 

969 

I ]. Cbamar 


957 

LOU 

852 

867 

999 

972 

989 

12. K-jeri .. 


916 

1*003 

871 

842 

915 

947 

846 

13. Jutahn ,. 


919 

977 

850 

858 

1,021 

944 

631 

H- IhtSftillk 


992 

1*014 

691 

384 

1,058 

1.019 

1,040 

IS. Teti ., 


910 

1,013 

65! 

820 

960 

879 

921 

IS. God arm* 


902 

IJG07 

827 

819 

944 

331 

910 

17- Ltihar + .. 


m 

975 

907 

777 

919 

647 

865 

13 - Kalnr * 

, , 

913 

998 

845 

796 

926 

906 

944 

]9. Bhohi .i 

4 d 

932 

995 

8^7 

838 

988 

934 

961 

20, Harrio . - 

d . 

399 

965 

SOS 

819 

922 

894 

' 94S 

2|. Eahfah , 

. . 

652 

9B2 

835 

759 

910 

783 

846 

22. milah.. 

_ . 

1054 

1,062 

877 

909 

U 66 

1.126 

U19 

23. Khalit; -. 

--fc. 

909 

1,000 

&54 

663 

960 

887 

-878 

24. Bharhhniijn, 

* " 

330 

989 . 

865 

794 

680 

656 

S59 

2?. Nai - ■ +, 

d L ‘ 

. 905 

9% 

821 

755 

935 

910 

928 

26. Ltalli , ■ *, 

m a 

092 

m 

m 

371 

934 

m 

907 

27. Elm* .. 

. . 

1.051 

I.G53 

926 

334 

3 P 093 

im 

IJ31 

28. Silpltaf,, 

■ . 

934 

1.061 

884 

877 

9&0 

954 

300 

29. Timboli 

d . 

396 

1.019 

847 

855 

958 

655 

683 

30. lUhir 

d . 

916 

1.009 

829 

818 

958 1 

913 

,931 

31, Bhoijihrtr 

, , 

937 

967 

889 

730 

960 i 

964 

953 

32. Kaclihi 

/« 

331 

992 

786 

830 

949 

663 

350 

33. FsUitou 

d , 

m 

995 

329 

795 i 

370 

696 

876 

34. Btshm .* 

■ ■ 

875 

1.008 

325 

783 

907 

842 

S57 

35. Sonar ,. 

, , 

E48 

1*002 

m 

775 

B32 

796 

304 

38- Mali + . 

- 

890 

h004 

875 

776 

832 

394 I 

829 

37, Bhangi 

fl I 

697 

982 

817 

822 

958 

899 

851 

3a. Kismue * + 

■ . 

657 

963 

739 

761 

841 

814 

1,002 

39. 

■ . 

850 

930 

854 

775 

865 

807 

817 

40- Shaikh 


367 

_ 986 

840 

862 

907 

641 

786 

•m 

4I + Ckijor -, 


786 

m 

713 

635 

797 

791 

776 

42, Bndmuwk 

■ ■ 

632 

966 

607 

739 

601 

696 

90H 

43. Bajpul 

_ 

B6G ; 

981 

735 

703 

378 

S9E 

85 T 

44- Eudifiu Christian + , 

i n 

929 

975 

872 

649 

1,054 

942 

844 

45- Muglinl 


B8S 

1.044 

905 

647 

689 

341 

619 

46- Saiyid 

f j 

900 

953 

m 

923 

97! 

908 

613 

47. Knyistha 

9 i 

835 

1.009 

9M 

724 

777 

786 

802 

43. Jat * » ► + 

r m 

776 

936 

764 

703 

780 

715 

755 

49. Toga ,, 

■ -P 

305 

932 

814 

717 

809 

610 

711 

50. AngfiJ-Iudjiin 


92] 

862 

860 

826 

932 

925 

} S D6I 


Note, —TliO cudiCs an* umuiffeti according to tlw ftwjuciicy of infant nianridjn*, to the prr |Hrt(ii.n 

vhkbi the number ol married tm4 wiiJliwlxI under L4 years of ago boara to the total female population. 

























ggg CHAPTER V.—*EX. 

Subsidiary Table V.- Actual nnmbe r of birth* end death* for eaeh «* during the 

decade* 1901 - 10 , 1911 - 20 . and 1921 - 30 . 



Hi 

Malty. 

nnbtr of bir 

Fffiniilw, 

llkfi. 

Total. 

XlIH 

Mu.1**. 

nbar qi dfl&t 

Female*- 

hfl. 

Diflercno* 

bciwwn 

h;. jlium:,!? 2 

and 3* 
Exeeea of 
latter O^Tr, 
femMH-i 
defect—. 

Different* 

benffien 
&A ujnnft 5 
aud 6. 
Kscttrt of 
tatter oner 

former 4- 

DifltrCTlte 
between 
mjSuJ ims 4 j 

and 7. 
E*e«eof 
fanner *ner 

lotter+i 

defect—- f 

£r fi 

n 

|i| 

r. 

1§ 

-§ 

ill 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

© 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1901 


(.021769 

949*362 

1,072,131 

752.949 

692.086 

t ,44X035 

—73.407 

—60,863 

+527,096 ! 

928 

919 

1902 


1.131.319 

1.054,882 

2,186,201 

801,046 

751,000 1 

1,552046 

—75,437 

—30,046 

+634.155 

932 

937 

1903 

■p ■ 

1.140,228 

1.059,803 

2.200,031 

9ea^54 

932,549 

\ ,920*903 

—80*425 

—55,805 

+279,128 

m 

944 

1904 

. 

U 54,988 

1,070.769 

2,225+757 

mioo 

£29*£49 

1,654,949 

j —64,219 

+4,749 

+570,808 

927 

1.006 

1905 

(■ hi. 

1,023,092 

943*917 

1.967.009 

1*049*708 

1.048,592 

2*098,300 1 

-79.175 

-1,116 

—131,291 

923 

999 

im 

■ # 

993JH 

919+1B 

L9IM25 

95X309 

910,027 

1.36X336 

—80.197 

—43.282 

+55.089 

920 

965 

1907 

1 1 

1.022,318 

941,645 

1,963.963 

1,049/312 

J ,023.524 

2,072.536 

—£0*673 

—25,483 

— 108.573 

921 

976 

S9ca 

+ -V , 

932,276 

£54.426 

1,786,702 

1,274.966 

1.239*795 

2.514.761 

—77*150 

, —35.171 

—728,059 

916 

972 

1909 

* 9- 

S27J32 

761.464 

1.589.196 j 

922.189 

es&sso 

L7SX069 


-0,309 

—191,873 

920 

931 

1910 

fi 1 

L017 P Q65 

938359 

1.955,424 

963.460 

880,698 

1,844.178 

—75706 

—82,782 

+ 111,246 

925 

914 

Tot*^ mt-io 

/0^7J.OW 

9**91741 

J9p764*SJ9 

9,550,71? 

9,167,000 

1&747J13 

—777,957 

—413,113 

+7/777,726 

924 

957 

1911 


1,068,248 

986,076 

2.053324 

1,082,162 

1,023,130 

2,105,292 

— ©X172 

-59*032 

—51,968 

922 

945 

1912 


U 05.707 

3 k O]9,S73 

2.125.585 

T3X254 

667,553 

1,400.807 

—85.829 

—#5.701 

+724,778 

922 

910 

1913 


1,3*0.230 

1,072+719 

2.232.999 

£57.767 

773.926 

1.631.693 

-S7.56I 

—33.841 

+601.306 

925 

902 

1914 


LQMM2 

! *009.712 

2,104354 

116*149 

751,117 

1.567.266 

-35.130 1 

-65.032 

+537,288 

922 

920 

1915 


imxv* 

975342 

2,036*121 

732,610 

674,133 

1,406,743 

-©5,437 

-5X477 

+629*78 

919 

920 

1916 


1,050*532 

967.224 

2017,756 

720.097 

661,202 

1.381,299 

, —£3,30© 

' -5X895 

+636/457 

921 

918 

1917 


I.I22J0I 

L035341 

2.157,642 

933,723 

841,173 

1.774.896 

—65560 

-52*550 

+382.746 

923 

1 901 

1918 


9774)44 

BSOvSOO 

1,867, £44 

2.006.833 

1,849.879 

3.856,762 

—BG.244 

— 157,004 

—1.988,918 

912 

922 

1919 


795,870 

720.627 

1*516*497 

| 1.017.335 

934,327 

1,951,662 

-75,243 

—63*008 

—435,165 j 

905 

918 

1920 


372-094 

792.098 

1.664.192 

9] 3.899 

828.936 

1.742*35 

-79*9% 

—&4,%3 

—78*43 

I 908 

907 
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Ngtjc. — S ofl Iiulu i 1(3 i-nbaiduuy Table VII of Chapt*i IV. 
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Chapter VI.— CIVIL CONDITION. 


The. statistic *: 
where found. 


1. Imperial Table VII gives the number of unmarried, married and 
widowed persona according to age, by sex and religion, in each district and 
state. Imperial Table VIII gives statistics of Oml Condition by somewhat 
differanf age-periods, for certain selected cast os in the provmce as a whole 
(including tho states). 

\t the end of this chapter will be found five subsidiary tables which exhibit 
proportionate figures based on the Imperial Tables mentioned above, as 

° ° Wfa Subsidiary Table I- Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sex, religion and main age-period, at oach of tho last livecensusos. 

Subsidiary Tabic II- Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 
sox at certain ages, in oacb religion and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table Hi- Distribution by main age -period a and Cm! 

Condition of 1 0,000 of each sex and am in id igion. 

Subsidiary Table 1 V— Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at 
certain ages, for religions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V— Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of oaeii 
sex at certain ages for selected castos. 

2 Tho Question asked bv enumerators with reference to Civil Condition The statistics 
was simple : “ Arc you marriod, unmarried or widowed f ” The woid used how obtained 

for marriod was biyam. Now biyah means marriage by the full legal rite, and 
doubt might arise as to the proper entry where marriage bad been contracted 
bv such rites as dhureim, sagai or harm, which aro recognized generally speaJ* 
ink only by the castes that permit widow re marriage. In order to resolve any 
such doubts the instructions given to enumerators were as follows 

« Enter each person, whether infant, child or grown up, as either unmarried, 
married or widowed. Divorced persons, who have not re-mamod, should be 
entered as widowed. If a woman is generally considered a married woman by 
the custom of her caste, enter her as married oven if the marriage is not recog¬ 
nized as valid by high-caste Hindus.” 

This was further amplified by the following instructions : 

u Prostitutes, coucubinos, and any woman who lias never been married by 
proper form, should be entered as unmarried, whether they are living with a 

man or not. 

In some castes the widow of the jdk (elder brother) becomes the wife of the 
dewar (younger brother). In such a case the woman should bo entered as 

It will be noticed that separate figures were not collected for divorced 
wrsons. These are negligible in numbers, divorce being practically unknown 
Lrnun" Hindus and comparatively rare among Muslims. 1 hey were under the 
aboviT instructions included among the married if they had re-married since 
divorce, or among tho w idowed if they had not. 

It is necessary, before dealing with tho figures, to emphasize that they 
aro not exactly comparable with those of any country outside India. Marriage 
esneciallv among Hindus often moans no more than irrevocable betrothal. In 
the case* of child-marriages the parties do not begin to cohabit immediate y 
after the ceremony, but wait till the brido attains puberty. 

Conjugal ioptions are then preceded by a second eoiemony known a? ganna, 
rtibksat, or inda. Provide d t he gaurta ceremony is postponed the only harm done 
by the custom of an early biyah is that it must obviously swell tho number of 
widows condemned b\ convent ion to lifelong colibatj and the drudgerj 
humiliation known to" be associated with widowhood. Among tjie upper and 
educated classes there is now a tendency to later marriages, and in such caws 
r.ho aauna or soma similar ceremony is performed at the same time as the tnyaa 
ceremony, or may he dispensed with altogether, the parties coha nimg 
immediately after the marriage. This change is referred tom Appendix Aof 

this Chapter, 
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CHAPTER VT. CIVIL CONDITION. 


The statistic *: 
their accuracy. 


Marriage 
cm toms. 


Main feature* 
of the ■■‘■Inti#tics. 


3. There may have been some omissions from the married by very strict 
Hindu enumerators refusing to regard re-married w idows as married, but such 
omissions would bo more than counterbalanced by the inclusion among the 
married of unmarried or widowed females living in unregulated relat ions with 
men. At tho younger ages, on account of the Mania Act some concealment of 
marriage might be expected ; but sotting the large increase in both married 
males and females aged 0 10 I do not think that this amounted to very much. 
Tho statistics may, in my opinion, betaken as an accurate and complete classi¬ 
fication of the three prescribed categories of Civil Condition, though the 
distribution of the civil conditions by age (especially at tho lower ages) is not 
altogether accurate as wo shall *oo later, on account of tho smoothing of ages. 

4. Tho subject of marriage customs in this province was very fully dealt 
with by Mr, Blunt in 1911*. Efforts were made to secure further information 
at this census in order to ascertain as far as possible what changes anti modi¬ 
fications had occurred in these customs in the last 29 \ ears. Unfortunately the 
polities 1 situation in the province rendered it undesirable to institute much in 
the way of inquiries on these somewhat delicate subjects and further the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, coupled with tho agricultural situat ion, deprived those 
who would itavo made most of tho inquiries for me, of the spore time in which 
to collect the *acta. What information I havo boon able to secure is given in 
Appendix A to this Chapter. 

The Chapter itsolf will be confined to an examination of the statistics col¬ 
lected at the enumeration. 

5. Diagram no. 39 illustrates for males and females separately, the pro¬ 
portion in each main ago-group of the unmarried, married and widowed, fer the 
British territory of this province, all religions together. 
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If these figures are compared with those of any western country the same 
main features observed at previous censuses in this province will bo remarked. 


(o) the universality of marriage, especially among females ; 
(o) tho early age of marriage ; 

(c) the large proportion of widows. 


• Yidi Census He port, I9| 1. Part I, page 207 it 
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THE FNTYEBSALTTY OF MABH1AGE. 


i Mnitih i unluofriMl 

por tnttl< L af population 
rtf 3 1 -s.«. 


Lot us deal with each of these in turn, and see what changes have occurred 
in the last forty years. 

6. In the margin the proportion of unmarried males and females to total 

population of oacli sex is shown for this 
province for t he lost five census-os and is 
contrasted with the fig tiros of England and 
Wales for 1921*. In western countries 
the proportion for each sex ranges 
between 300 and 609; in Japan it is 
between 600 and 700. The proportion 
of the young in the population is 
variable which influences tlioso figures, 
the higher the proportion of children 
tho higher the proportion of unmarried. 
In this province the proportion of children 
is higher than in most other countries so 
that this factor w'ould tend to soften rather 


Country and yi’dr- 

MAUra. 

Females. 

UniM pr&vtnct* (British 



1 rriltny\ 


317 

1931 

433 

1921 

452 

3!7 

1911 

449 

305 1 

S901 

449 

m 

I89t 

450 

m 

IVofw. 

1921 

550 

535 


than to exaggerate tho contrast. Another factor which affects tho proportion 
of unmarried persons is the sex-ratio. In Western Europe. where females 
outnumber males at all ages after infanoy it is clear that, in the absence of poly¬ 
gamy, the percentage of unmarried females will be higher. But this in itself 
is quite insufficient to account for the marked difference between the female 
proportions of unmarried of this province and of Western Europe, and of course 
it merely serves to accentuate the difference in the oase of the male proportion 


of unmarried. 

By the ago of 15 tho number of unmarried girls in this province is already 
as low as 516 per mille, i.e. lower then for females at all ages in England and 
Wales ; between 15 and 20 the proportion of unmarriod fornalos fells to 81 per 
millo ; while after twenty practically every female who doe? not suffm from some 
infirmity or disfigurement, or who i& not a concubine or a prostitute, has been 
married" This fact is well illustrated in diagram no. 60 {infra). Among male? 
the usual age of marriage is higher, husband? normally being oldoi then wives. 
In the age-group 10 15 roughly half the living females' are married, but only 
a quarter of the living males. In the group 15-20, when only 81 per mille 
of living females havo not been married there are still altruist half the males 
unwed -" By the age-group 20-40 by far the majority of mer are married, but 
50 per mille remain bachelors to tho end. Parents are loss anxious about marry - 
logoff their sons than their daughters and the oldoi a man gets the ha id or it is 
for him to And a wife. This fact combined with the preponderance of males at 
ail ages after infancy, and with a certain amount of polygamy, accounts in part 
for the number, small as it is, of elderly bachelors. The rest comprise the 
infirm, beggars, religious devotees and mendicants and a few members of 
certain hyporgamoua groups who have been unable to effect alliances of the kind 
which alone are permitted to them by tho rulos of their community. This 
universality of marriage constitutes one of the most striking differences between 
the soi ial practices of India (for it is not only confined to this province) and those 
of Western Europe, but, in so far as the proportions in the reproductive ages 
are concerned, it is the western not the Indian figures which are abnormal. 
Marriage is a natural condition for both men and women and celibacy and 
marriage later in life are the result of artificial circumstances and arc rare in 
Asiatic countries. Added to this, in the cate of Hindus and Jains the precepts 
of their religion make marriage a duty incumbent upon all. 

Looking at the figures of past censuses in this province, shown above, and 
comparing them with those by age-poriods shown in Subsidiary Table I, the 
following facts omerge. 

The male proportion of unmarried at all ages was steady from 1891 to 1911, 
rose slightly in 1921 and then fell markedly in 1931. The increaso in 1921 was 
duo almost entirely to tho increased proportion of the unmarried at ages 15 -20. 
This is tho age when males start to marry and the reduction in marriages was 
largely tho outcome of the disorganization in family life occasioned by the in¬ 
fluenza epidemic, and in part was due to economic causes, tho abrupt rise in the 


v TIi* %utuj for ftni’timd and tVaia* of]931 are not avnilfibla&t the hnxurf writing. 


(a) The 
universality/ of 
marriage. 
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chapter vi.— civil coKomoir, 


coat of living necessitating the postponement of 

the nrofeaSal da mm. When e-m^Wiiu: tin- 'hmgoa m the pm poi » 
wiSSsWtn oen 1921 and 1931 .ho effect of the ™^oothmg oii ag.s m 193 

has to bo considered. It seems that although the method of amoothuag MW■ 

Sts been adopted at thiscornu* yields inerted aecurucy mb 

of all civil conditions the same is not true m the case of the tmmemect an 
SIS- oapecially in the lonet ago^oups Xto.pe-^e^ed » the 

tannery and 4 c is added to half group 7-13, 

a =Y m; “ld.fd £S*%£& Hi, and so on. This is cor™* for 
all civil conditions together, but the margin of error is great m the o^e of 
the unmarried arid man Led separately because there ate ala ays * ot 
unmarried at the latter ages of each ternary or septenary group than at 
the earlier ages, and the adjusted age groupa take no account of this- Sojo 
find a smaller proportion of unmarried m tho lower age-groups than there shoidd 
£: ThtoU ®S«Wlr noticeable at ages 5-10 and 5-20 because by 
reason of the concentration trn tho ages of 10and 20 more people hava boentr^ns- 
f erred from groups 1045 and 20-25 to groups ;> 10 and 15-0. resptct i 
and unions the™ a far larger proportion of married and widowed than is correct. 
This has made the matter of comparisons with the figures of previous censuses 
verv difficult indeed, but nevertheless »t may safely be said that at anj rate 
™ r t of the decrease in tho unmarried at the younger ages may be ascribed to t he 
C omp of infant marriages pushed through before tht commencement of the 
OnJsio A,.t ftn( | t 0 tho prosperous first sevtn years of the past decade. 

M regards the female figures tho percentage of unmarried at all ages was 
fiteadv from 1801 to lflll, rose abruptly in 1921 and remained stead} m U31, 
Thc rfso in 1921 was remarkably large at the age-period 10-15 and occurred 
almost out irely at the ages of 10 20- The reasons were the same as for males 
\s between 1921 and 1931 although the proportion of unmarried females at all 
lias undergone no change there are marked variation* at the various ages, 
dSVi the causes as iu the ease of males. Below I give the unsmoothed 

figures for civil condition at the lower ages, for all religions together. 

Un&moothed figures of civil condition. 
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For tho sake of comparison I give for British territory the number per 
mille of each sex in each of the above ago groups returned under each civil 


condition. 
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THE EARLY AGE OF MARRIAGE. 
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t 

7. lit the margin arc compared the proportions 
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• 

of married and widowed 
together, of each sex, 
at various ages in the 
British territory of this 
province in 1931, and 
in England and Wales 
in 1921. These figures 
are illustrated in dia¬ 
gram no, 99. 


(A) The early »<]*, 
of marriage. 



Although as a result of the War the age of marriage in England and 
Wales vras lower than normal in 1021, this diagram reveals at a glance the 
comparatively early ages at which marriage takes place in this province. 
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CHiVPTEK VT.—CIVIL CONDITION, 


tn 1931, there were no less than 5,91 2 males anti 6,588 females living in the 
British territory of this province aged less than one year, who Had boon married, 
of whom 89 males and 194 females were already widowed, I’he numbers in¬ 
crease with ago until in the group ® ^ t^^ re were altogether 88,158 males and 
111,336 females living who bad been married., of whom 2,943 males and 4,135 
females wore already widowed. At age 5 10, 14 per cent, of males and 34 
per cent, of females had been married. At 10-15, one quarter of the males 
and almost lialf the females Iliad been married, and the age-group 15 20 sees 
well over half the males anti 92 per cent, of the females married (or widowed), 
the corresponding figures for this age-group in England and Wales being males 
O'4 per cent., females 1 ‘8 per cent. 

tt may be noted that this Indian custom of early marriage is not by any 
means exceptional, and that it is only amongst the races of \\ estern Europe 
that marriage is postponed until a very much later period in life. 

Incidentally diagram no. 60 illustrates very clearly the universality of 
marriage, especially among females, in this province. 

The changes since 1801 in the number of unmarried at different ages have 
been dealt with in paragraph 6 .tttpro, and this naturally covers the changes 
in the married plus widowrd* In diagram no. 61 the proportions married or 
widowed at various ages are compared with the proport ions in 1801, for the 
province as a whole. 

































































TirE LARGE PROPORTION OF WIDOWS, 
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Tho largo number of infant marriages contracted just before the com¬ 
mencement of the Sards, Act has resulted In a very noticeable upward bending 
of tho curves in 193 L at ages 0-15 in the case of males and 0 -10 in the 
case of females. The figures for intermediate censuses up till 1921 showed a 
very slight tendency for marriages of both males and. females between 9-10 
to increase, but the last decade has witnessed a tremendous increase in the 
number of both sexes married below 10. The figures t hoi of ore allow no sign of 
improvement in the matter of infant marriage in the province as a whole. 

3. The previous two main characteristics of the figures for oivil condi¬ 
tion in this province 
are not peculiar to this 
province nor to India 
as a whole, but tbo 
third feature certainly 
is. In tho margin are 
shown by age-periods 
the proportion of 
widowers and widows 
for tho province as a 
whole (excluding tbo 
stat es)in 1931, and simi¬ 
lar figures for England 
and Wales in 1921. 
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•The figures c£ divorced persona an? tw Bund! to fifToot tba proportiona pet milk. 


(c) The large 
pTQ}&Ttu)n of 
widows. 


These figures arc illustrated in diagram no. 62, 



























































CHAPTER vi. CIVIL CONDITION. 


The proportion of widowers at all ages in this province is more than 
double that in England and W$jos, duo undoubtedly to the heavier female 
mortality at the reproductive ages. This is dearly evidenced by the fact 
that widowers outnumber widows at the age-groups 15-20 and 20 25 and 
at no other ages. Tin. proportion of female widows at all Ages in England 
and dales in 1021 was abnormally high on account of the heavy casualties in 
the dar. It is safe to say that at normal times the proportion of widows in 
tiiis province is double «hat in England and Wales, and in fact, in any Western 
country. But more striking still is the distribution of widow's by age. In 
England and Wales only 17 per cent, of the widows are below 45 years of age, 
when as in this province no Las than 39 per cent, are below this ago, and 1' 1 
per emit, (the actual number is 39,635) arc under 15, an ago at which in Europe 
mi one is even married. W hen, one remembers the lot of a Hindu widow, eomo- 
thing of the nature of the tragedy that these figures rovoal may be appreciated. 
The large number of widows in India is flue partly to tho early ago at which, 
girls are married, par, ly to the disparity of age that often exists between man 
and wife, but most of all to the prejudice against the remarriage of widows, 
lhe higher Hindu castes forbid it altogether and, as the custom has, until 
now, been hold to bo a mark of social respectability, many of tho more ambi¬ 
tious of the lower castes have adopted it by way of raising* their social status; 
while Muslims u ho are brought into closo contact with their Hindu neighbours 
are apt to share the prejudice although w idow remarriage is permitted by their 
religion and the Prophet himself married a widow. 


In the years 1911 and 1921, the percentage of widowers showed marked 
increases due to the selective nature of plague and influenza, which are known 
to have been more fatal to females than to males and especially to those at the 
reproductive ages. The fall in the percentage between 1921 and 1931 is partly 
duo to the absence of these epidemics in tho decade, and partly to tho Wer 
proportion of oMdren m the population in 1931. But the general run of tho 
statistics since 1891 shows an increasing proportion of widowers, especially at 
ages 49 and over. Tins suggests tliat widowers especially elderly' widowers 
are not re-mAnying so frequently as they were 40 years ago. Tho reasons may 
be partly economic and partly due to the reduction of the proportion of females 
to males in the total population, making it harder for an dHwlv ^ EQ „„™ 



number of widows may be somewhat lessened. 


migration on 
jignre&* 


Tht effect of 
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10. The statistics el civil condition by age for all religions together w ill bo 

found in Subsidiary 
Table II. In tin- 
margin I reproduce 
the figures for 
all ages and all 
religions together, 
per miib of each 
sex. It is at once 
evident that there 
are considerable 
local vacations, 
and the first point 
of note is that 
tho proportion of 
unmarried males 
and females is 

greater in tho west and decreases steadily towards the cast; this is especially 
noticeable in the figures of Indu-Gangotic Plain West, Central and East. 
Conversely, the proportion of those who are or have been married is less in 
tho west and increases as we proceed eastwards. 

The main factors that affect the proportion of the unmarried are— 

(1) the age-distribution of males and females, 

(2) the proportion of males to females at the marriageable ages, 

(3) marriage customs, and 

(4) migration. 
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The statist^* of 
civil condition 
fry natural 
divisions. 
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Lot us soe how' 
each of these 
factors has affected 
the statistics as 
between natural 
divisions. In the 
margin is shown 
the age-distribu¬ 
tion in tlrroe groups 
by natural divi¬ 
sions. 


Speaking generally the distribution is such that there are more propor¬ 
tionally of each sex at tho marriageable ages of 15-40 in the w est than in the 
oast. This would tend to deereaso the proportion of unmarried males and 
females in the west, but as marriage migration is from east to west and tho 
mm of the west seek their brides from the east the effect of the larger pro¬ 
portion of marriageable males in the west depends on whether they can secure 
sufficient brides from the east. 
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Tho next table shows the sjiac-ratio by 
natural divisions, from which it will be 
seen that the proportion of tho females 
in tho total population is far greater in 
the oast than in tho west of tho province. 
This factor tends to decrease tho propor¬ 
tion of the unmarried in the cast. 
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As regards customs, by far the most important is 
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the ago at which 
marriages are con¬ 
tracted. The mar¬ 
ginal figures show 
at once that the 
normal age of 
marriage is lower 
in the east than 
in the west. The 
figures of Indo- 
Gangctic Plain 
West, Central and 
East bring this out 
very clearly. This 
has a very great 
effect on the pro¬ 
portions in the 

various civil conditions. Another custom which affects the proportion of the 
unmarried to a slight extent is polygamy. There ure more married females 
as compared with married make in the east than in the west. The figures are 

shown in the margin. The increase in the 
proportion of females in pacing across 
the Indo-Gangctic Plain from West to 
East is very noticeable, and, although the 
bulk of this is due to emigration of married 
males, some part may ho ascribed to the 
fact that polygamy is more prevalent in 
the east than the west. The subject of 
polygamy is referred to in Appendix A. 
Migration of males usually takes place at 
the working ages, by which time most of 
thorn are married. The proportion of 
unmarried males in those natural divisions 
which lose most by male emigration will 
therefore be raised to some extent. This 
factor tends to increase the proportion of unmarried males in the east as against 
the west for mate emigration is greater in the oas . Again, as the western 
districts gain on the balance of female migration and the eastern districts loee 
it follows that marriage migration must to some extent increase the propor¬ 
tion of the married and widowed in the west at the expense of the cast . A 
few words may now bo said about the figures of each natural division. 

Himalaya, TTesf— In the hills marriage takes place much later than else¬ 
where, especially among males, but in the end is much more universal only 
20 per mille males and 5 per mille females remaining unwed by 40. Tim pro¬ 
portions of both males and females at the marriageable ages are somewhat above 
normal due partly to immigration, especially in the case of males. The number 
of females to males of all ages is also somewhat above average. The hmh 
marriage ago is the most powerful factor, and the result is that the piopor¬ 
tion of unmarried males is somewhat above normal and that of females is 
average, ft may also be observed that as a result of the later marriage aeo the 
proportion of widow ers is very low and of widows fe lower than usual. 6 

Sub-Himalaya, Ubsf- Marriage, especially of females, is also relatively 
late m bu b- Himalaya, U cat. 1 he proport ion of malt* at the maiWeable 
is above normal and that of females practically average, but the eex ratio 
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at all ages is vo? low. The not result b a high proportion of unmarried 
of each sex, \\ > dowers ure slightly over average and widows somewhat beW 

Ifido-Gangetic Plain, Wert- The marriage age of females in thfe divbmr! 
is higher than in any other ; that of malts is higher than a nv »-i. r .J tlC)Ll 
Himalaya. West. The proportion oi males and females at the jCL ir. 
somewhat above average (due partly to immigration) but here we fmrf *1° 
lowest sex-ratio of the province. The result is the largest _ 


proportion of 
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unmarried males and tansies found in any natural division. The proportion of 
widowers is highor tkan elsewhere in the province, but that of widows is tho 


lowest. 


Indo- OangtHc Plain, Central- Hero the marriage age is distinctly lower , 
the proportion of each sex at the marriageable ages is average and the sex* 
ratio 1 is 1 somewhat above average. The net result is a distinctly lower pro¬ 
portion of bachelors and spinsters. The proportion of widowers and widows 
. rintil 

lh ^SlroJ India Ffaeau —The infant marriage (0-5) figure for males i£ 
surprisingly high though at ages 5-15 the proportion of married is somewhat 
low? The infant marriage (0 5) figure for females ifl lover than usual but at 
ages 5 *15 increases to above t he average. The numbers of males and fom<ilos 
at a"oa 15-40 are somewhat above average and the sex-ratio is high. The 
not result is an average proportion of unmarried males and a low portion 
of unmarried females, some of tho difference between the male and fernsLe 
proportions being due to polygamy, which is more practised in this thfl^the 
north western and western areas of the province, \\ idowers are annum hat 
below average and widow's more numerous than in any other natural division. 

East SaUmra y—Tho marriage age for both sexes is low ; the proport ion 
of males 15-40 is a little below' average and of females a little above ; the 
sex-ratio is the highest in the province. The result is .a low proportion of un¬ 
married especially among males. Widowers are relatively less numerous and 

widows more numerous. . _ . . , ,. 

Sab-Himalaya, East -The marriage age is low ; the number at the 
marriageable ages (15-40) is somewhat below average partly on account of 
emigration and partly because of the large proportion of children m the present 
population. The sox-ratio is high. The not result is a very low proportion 
of unmarried either males or females. Widowers arc fewer than anywhere save 
Himalaya West, so that remarriage amongst them must be very frequent , the 
marriage ago being low. The proportion of widows is also somewhat below 

Indo-Gamelic Plain, East—The marriage age is lower here than m any 
other natural division, two-fifths of the males and over three-fifths of the 
females being married before 15 years of age. Tho proportion of males and 
females a^ed 15-40, is, however, lower than anywhere else partly due to the 
lar^o number of children in the population and in the case of males duo to 
losses by emigration. Tho sex-ratio is second highest in the province, ihe 
not result is the lowest proportion of unmarried males and females in any 
natural division, and a high proportion of widowers and widows. Ihe rela¬ 
tively lower figure for unmarried fomahs may be ascribed partly to polygamy. 

As regards chan™ in tho last 20 veers, the following figures show that 
“ between 1911 and 

1921 the percen¬ 
tage of unmarried 
males decreased 
in Himalaya 

and Sub-Himalaya 
West and tho 
Central Plain, but 
increased elsewhere. 
The proportion of 
unmarried females 
increased every¬ 
where except in 
Himalaya, West. 
This was ascribed 
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bv Mi. Ed ye to economic causes. Between 1921 and 1931 the male percentage 
of unmarried has decreased everywhere except in Sub-Himalaya, Most ami 
Indo Gangetic Plain, West where it is practically stationary. The female 
proportion hits incro^&6d Materially in Himalaya W est , iSulj-HiJMvlaj a W ost 
and Indo-Gangetie Plain West; is stationary in Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, 

* From th* figure* diugmiu in jwjagrai'b 15 vi/rti it will bu sevn Lhut tin.' marring uge is lower to tho 
cuat of this natural division. 
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Central India Plateau and East Satpuras; and has deereased materially in 
Sub ^Himalaya Rast and Xndo-Gtangetie Plain East. The natural result wo 
should have expected was an increase everywhere on account oi the large pro¬ 
portion of ohLldron in the population, but this factor has been neutralized by 
the prosperity of the first seven years of the decade and the large number of 
infant marriages contracted before the passing of the Sarda Act, especially in 
those natural divisions whore infant marriage lias been more commonly the 


practice in the past. Below are given the proportions 

of tho widowed at 
the last tliroo 

NfttLmtl tlivisicii. 

Number pcrmiilu aJ ail whu n-Vt* widowr'd- 

censuses. Between 
1911 and 1921 
there was an in- 
i crease in widows 
and widowers in 
almost every na¬ 
tural division 

owing to the heavy 
mortality towards 
the close of that 
decade, especially 
from influenza. At 
this census the re- 
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----- - - verse is the case— 

on account of the relatively light mortality during the decade the proportion 
of the widowed is now much smaller. 


The statistic $ 
for civil 
c onditirm 
in cities. 


The statistics of 

civil condition 
by religion. 

(a) JJ/inor 
religions. 


11. In the marginal table are compared the figures for civil condition 

in the 23 cities of the province 
with those for the British terri¬ 
tory of the province as a whole. 
As regards males there is little 
difference between the city and 
total figures, the slightly lower 
proportion of unmarried in 
cities being due to the married 
immigrants. But the female 
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unmarried figure is distinctly higher in cities than in the rural area, Li tho 

margin f compare tho proportions of unmar¬ 
ried females in the various age-groups. It 
will be seen that the proportion of unmarried 
females is higher at every age, but especially 
at the ages 0 -15. Tho explanation la 
two-fold, firstly there is a far greater pro¬ 
portion of Muslims in the cities than in 
the province as a whole, and eoeondly most 
of the cities lie in tho west of the province 
where tho ago of marriage is higher and 
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tho ]Hireentagc of unmarried is greater. 

12. The highest proportion of unmarried folk is found among Christians 
(5uJ males and 433 females per 1,000 of each sex). The male figure j* dis¬ 
turbed by the army which is largely celibate. There arc comparatively few 
European spinsters in the country and tho unmarried figure for females would 
therefore, be much lower than it is but for the Indian Christian and Anglo- 
IndiaD communities. The figures of widowed arc^lso very low (58 mal&Tand 
97 females pir 1*000 of each sex); this is portly due to the fact that Kuronean 
widows rarely stay hi tho country and partly to the possibility of 1 the 
remarriage of widows amongst the other Christian communities Ohio noint 
may appear eunous, namely the fact that among male Christians o n)er J in ;iu 
are married at ago 0 5 and 58 have been married by MO, and among female 
Christians 8 and 112 respectively. This shows that although returned as 
Christians many Indians ding to their old customs, and it is noteworthy that 
the proportion of those who have been married before the age of 10 years 
increased materially at this census iu order to forestall the Sarda Vet 1 
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The Jains show the next highest figures of unmarried (523 males and 333 
females per 1,000 of each sex). These figures have steadily increased during 
the last twenty or thirty years. Their marriage age is high especially for males, 
and the figures of past censuses show that it is growing higher. This, to a large 
extent, accounts for the high porenetago of unmarried and for its tendency 
to increase. There has also been some increase in the proportion of those 
who <'o through life unmarried. As observed at previous censuses their iridowed 
figures exceed those of any other religion, but it is noteworthy that the pro¬ 
portion of widowers and especially of widows has materially decreased. 

Arya Sainajists have the next highest proportion of unmarried (485 males 
and 371 females) due to their relatively high marriage age. Out of 10,000 Arya 
mates of all ages only 211 am married or widowed by 15 years of age as against 
528 Braiunanio Hindus, and for females tho corresponding figures arc Aryas 
443, Brahmanic Hindus 875. The figures for agos 0 -10 are still more striking. 
Arya males 72, females 125 ; Hindu Brahmanic mates 217, females 348 per 
10*000. Aryas are, howover, a somewhat less married c ommun ity at the later 
a<*ea also than Hindus. Here too wo find that practice is not always in accord¬ 
ance with principle, because tho Arya proportions of those married before 10 
years of ago liave also increased at this census. 
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{b) The main 

religions. 


13. Cooling to the two main religions the figures may be dealt with 

io more detail. In the margin are 
given the proportions of married 
phis widowed at certain age-periods 
for Brail manic Hindus and Muslims 
in 1931 (British territory only). 
The figures arc illustrated in 
diagram no, 63. 
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ago at which the latter marry, for it will he aeon that excluding the age-group 

0 5 there is a larger proportion of 
those who have been or are married 
among Hindus up to tho age of 
20- The exception of the lowest 
age-group is not eworthy. The 
figures of this group for 1911 and 
1921 are compared with those 
of 1931 in tho margin- In 1911 
and 1921 the Muslim proportions 
wore lower than the Hindu for both 
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males and females, and tho figures for both religions showed a decline between 
1911 and 1921- The increase in tho 1931 figures is due to a small extent to 
tho smoothing of ages, but chiefly to the desire to forestall the Saida Act, and 
wo And that tho increase in infant marriages (0-5) both male and female has 
been so much greater in tho case of Muslims than of Hindus that now the Muslim 
figures of infant marriage aro proportionally higher than the Hindu figures, 
especially in the ease of females- It would follow, therefore, that Muslims as 
a whole made a bigger attempt to forestall the Act than Hindus- Tn view 
of the normally later age at which Muslims marry this is surprising and needs 
a little further investigation. 


In tho margin T give by 
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natural divisions the proportions of Muslims 

aged 0-5 who 
were married or 
widowed at each of 
the last throe cen¬ 
suses- At once it 
becomes evident 
that tho bulk of 
tho increase has 
occurred in Sub- 
Himalaya, East 
and Indo-Gauge tic 
Plain, East, the two 
natural divisions 


where the marriage ago has always been lower, and where the Muslims include 
a largo proportion of the descendants of converted Him! us (who still cling to 
their Hindu customs) and of the lower Muslim classes. 

To return to the figures at the beginning of this paragraph, although for 
both seXos marriage takes place among Muslims later throughout than among 
Hindus, yet in the end marriage is even more universal for Muslim than for 
Hindu males and almost as universal for Muslim females as for Hindu females. 
This was tho case also in 1921. 

The figures for the widowed in 1931 aro shown in the margin. There are 

fewer Muslim widows and widows 
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of all ages than Hindu. This is 
due, in the case of widows, to the 
later marriage age of Muslim 
males, as in late marriage the 
wife is usually younger than her 
husband. The smaller number of 
Muslim widows is due to the fact 
that widow remarriage is permit¬ 
ted to all Muslims hut only to some 
Hindus. In tho ease of the age- 
group 0-5 there are proportion¬ 
ally more Muslim widowers than 
Hindu, due to the fact that they have in the last decade indulged more freely 
than Hindus in marriages at this tender age. There has been a decrease in 
both Hindu and Muslim widowed of both sexes since 1921 owing, of course, 
to the lighter mortality of the past decade. 
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CITAPTEK VI,—CIVIL CONDITION. 


In Subsidiary Table Hr of this chapter 10,000 of each sex of Brahmanic 
Hindus, Aryas and Muslims, arc distributed in twelve groups, that is by cross- 
division into four age-periods and the three civil conditions. The figures are 
illustrated in diagram no, 64, and bring out the salient points referred to above. 



Diagram' 64. 
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Statistics by natural divisions am, m Subsidiary labia Jl of this chapter, 
differentiated only for the two main religions, these show the same differ¬ 
ences in each division as in the whole province, save that there are fewer 
unmarried Muslim males than Hindu in Himdm \\ <«t, i.ast Satpuras and 
Sub-Himalaya East; and fewer unmamed Mushm females than Hindu m Sub- 
Himalaya East. In Himalaya West, as explained elsewhere Muslim males 
are largely adult immigrants who are naturally married and hence the pro¬ 
portion of married males is artificially high. Another factor that influences 
She figures in this division is the relatively higher age of marriage among 
Hindus. In East Satpuras again we soe the effect of a considerable pro¬ 
portion of Muslim adult immigrants in the population. In Sub-Himalaya 
East the case is different. Here it is very noticeable that the proportion of 
both sex-cs married and widowed at the lower ages, is much greater m the case 
of Muslims than of Hindus. This points to a lower marriage ago of Muslims 
in this natural division. This phenomenon is due to the fact mentioned 
above, viz., that a large proportion of Muslims m these parts are the de¬ 
scendants of converted Hindus who still ding to their Hindu customs. 

14, The statistics for civil condition in different castes is chiefly important 
as throwing light on the age of marriage and on the extent to which widow 
remarriage "prevails in different classes of the community. The figures for 
representative castes will be found in Subsidiary lablo \ of this chapter, 
arranged in descending order of magnitude of the proportion which the number 
of married and widowed females under 14 years of age bears to the lota female 
population. (There arc only minor changes if these castes aro put in descend¬ 
ing order of magnitude of the projHjrtion which the number of married and 
widowed females boars to the total married female population.) The same 
features are noticeable now as were observed by Mr. Blunt in HU I, viz. \ \ - 

(1) The marriage ago is, generally speaking, lower among the lower Hindu 
castes, Dorns (plains) Luniyas, Kumhars, Pas is s Chamaxa, Alurs 
and Bhars, are all found high up in the table, whereas Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Kuyasthas, Vaishyas, Jats, Tagas, etc., are all found 
at the other end. In comparing the figures of this census with 
those of previous censuses it should be noted that the age-groups 
are slightly different, those for 1931 being 0 0, 7—1.5, etc., against 
0-5, 5-12”, etc., at former censuses ; but allowing for this it is 
evident that there lias been an all-round increase in infant marriage 
pince 1911 and 1321. This is slight in the ease of the higher castes 
but is very marked with the lower castes. Its reason we have 
already seen. Among Muslims a similar state of affairs prevails. 
Nau-Muslims (comparatively recent converts to Islam, often from 
among the lower Hindu castes) have a low marriage ago, Julahas 
come next- then Bat Hans, Shaikhs. Miighals and lastly Saiyids. 
Among Muslims also it is notable that the increase in infant 
marriage is far more marked among the lower classes than the 
upper. 

The reason for the lower marriage age the low er we go in the social 
scale is that the lower castes have clung to cu have adopted tho 
practice of infant marriage in an endeavour to raise their social 
status, as in the past the practice has been regarded as a badge of 
Hindu social respectability. Further as education spreads, early 
marriage interferes with the studies of children and youths, so that 
it becomes more and more inconvenient as a community indulges 
more aud more in education, especially higher education. This 
at present lias no effect on the lower castes and classes, 

(2) There are more widows among the upper classes. Here we have two 
main factors at work, viz., the attitude of the caste concerned 
towards (i) child-marriage and (ii) wi<low-remarriage. Tho lower 
the marriage age the more widows are likely to result. Again some 
castes absolutely forbid widow remarriage, some permit but 


£?mi condition 
by caste. 


* It nittj be noted that thfct^ OK baaed uu the UQASQOilitd 

f Vi& Csv*\\' K-port 191 Ip Ftri I. pag* 233. 
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discountenance it, and others accept it as the rulo. The factor of 
remarriage is usually the stronger, foi in spite of the lower mar¬ 
riage age of the lower classes they have, generally speaking, a 
smaller proportion of widows. The actual proportion of widows 
has diminished very markedly in all castes since 1911, due of course 
to t ho light mortality in the last decade. An examination of those 
reductions in the various castes does not suggest that material 
changes have occurred in the attitude of high or low castes to 
widow remarriage in the last 20 years. 

As between the Muslim castes the proportion of widows* is lower among 
J it la I ms and Nau-Muslims, and higher among .Shaikhs, Path am, 
Mughal* and Saiyids. The decreases in the various proportions 
since 191 < areas, marked as in the case of the Hindu castes, though 
they are somewhat greater in the cose of the upper Muslim castes. 
It does not therefore appear that, the prejudice against widow 
remarriage is growing among Muslims and certainly not among 
their upper classes. 


f-n fant marring?. 
b*t districta. 


(3) Generally speaking, the upper Hindu castes have the fewest married 
males. This is partly due to the fact that the upper castes have 
proportionally fewer females, and partly to their higher marriage 

15. The number of girls married or widowed per miile aged less than 10 
in each district and state of the province is as follows 
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Theso figures are illustrated in diagram no. 65, which dearly brings out 
the greater prevalence of child marriage in the cast of the provmco. lho 
figures are highest in the group «f districts Fyzabad. Snltanpiir am! Parta _gaih 
t >f Eastern Oudh. Basil and Allahabad, ami Jaunpur and Azam gar h of Indo- 
Gangetio Plain, East. Proceeding to the extreme eastern burder the propor¬ 
tion decreases somewhat again. 

Diagram 65, 
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16 wo may briefly summarize the results of the discussion in this Snmtimry. 

chapter . ^ jg almOSt universal in this province especially for women, 

and the position in this respect has not appreciably changed in the 

last 40 years. _ . „ ,. , 

(2) Infant and" child-marriage is still prevalent especially among the lower 
castes of both Hindus and Muslims. Owing to an attempt, nu.re 
especially on t be part of the lower castes of bat b religions, especially 
in the east of the province, to forestall the S^nJa Act, tliere are 
now* proportionally more married and widowed of both soxyt bulow 
tho ago of 10 than at any time during the last 40 years. Part of 
this increase may be ascribed to the prosperity of the iir?t seven 
years of the last decade. 
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(3) The proportion cf widow ed has decreased in oil religions and localities 
owing to the relatively light mortality of the hist ton years. Tbu 
recent movement by certain social reformers to popularize widow 
remarriage has, as yet, hntl no effect on the figures. 
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Introduclortf. 


Exogamy* 


Endogamy. 


APPENDIX A + 

Changes in marriage customs. 

1. In Chapter VTI (Civil Condition) of the I All Report Mr- Blunt gave * detailed 
account) of various marriage customs then prevailing in this province, Tho following 
paragraphs contain information as to changes that have occurred in the intervening 20 
years, or give further information since collected :— 

2. I have been unable to trace any changes in the attitude towards exogamy as por¬ 
trayed in Chapter V of Crooke s “Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh ,f and elaborated in paragraphs 216 to 21 fl of Mr. Blunt s Report of IBl l? save t hat 
in the ease of the lower cartes the practice of territorial exogamy is decreasing somewhat. 

This is largely economic, for marriage within the district means less expenditure when 
visiting, mutual assistance at harvest time and so on. In Itamirpur district a Chamur 
will marry in his own village if possible, avoiding only the daughters of the same parental 
lineage which aro distinguished by efti nl. The chin t* go by means of places and not of 
persona, e.g r: Rath ka chint, Bilgwm ka chinl, etc. These ChamAra tan nut. tell how and 
when the names of the chintz came into existence, but according to them no now ones are 
new’ created. Presumably they were attached to families who immigrated many 
generations hack. 

Endogamy within the caste is still almost universal, The Ary a Samaj preaches 
the doctrine of no caste which hse latterly been taken up by Congress. Within the Aryan 
faith there have been many marriage* between persons originally of different castes, and 
there have been eases ef inter-caste marriages outside that forth, also of marriages between 
Hub-castes normally endogamous. We hear a good deal about such marriages but t hey 

are proportionally negligible. . 

KayastliuH, our most literate ca^te, [dace high value on an educated bridge room anti 
have an a result contracted inter-citato and inter-sub-caste marriages in some cases. 

Orthodox Hindus occasionally marry Arya girls who were uot Brahmans before conversion. 

Instances of marriage® between Vaishyas of normally endogamouH rab-oastes have also 
come to my notice. 

Tho graduates of the various Arya Samaj guru foil* frequently marry girls of other castes. 

The daughter of the principal of one of these gnnituh was married to aChamar graduate 
from another province. But the very fact that wo hear of such happenings show's their 
infrequency, and as yet the ancient practice of endogamy as between castes and imb-castes 
(except Rajputs of course) has not been shaken. 

It is not uncommon for persona of high caste to keep women of lower castes, but the 
children are not admitted to the castes of the fathers. 

Among Rerias a wife of another caste is received as a member of their caste provided 
sho was formerly of a good Hindu caste, if the husband pays? Rs. 10 to Rs, 20 to the p&n- 
chcnjnt and give* two or throe caste dinners. Cases of a Brahman and a Rajput woman 
being so admitted came to my notice. 

4, Marriage* hot ween Jains and Hindus are decreasing. In 1011 Mr. Blunt recorded 
tho fact that Jains wms apathetic about religion and that inter-marriage with Hindus was 
increasing. Such is no longer the case. With the progress of education Jams have become and Hindu*. 
separatist and educated Jains take pride in describing themselves as such, so much ho that 

Jain or Juni is new frequently added to their names. With this development inter¬ 
marriage with Hindus has grown unpopular, though Jains as a rule are uot so averse 
from marrying tlieir eons to Hindu girls as they are from giving their daughters to Hindu 
husbands. 

5. The position has scarcely changed in the last 20 years and hypergamy prevail* Jigpergamg. 
as extensively as it did then. 

fi roll detail* of the marriage ceremonies of the various castes can bo found m 
Crooke s 85 Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh M , and Mr. Blunt 
Indicated tho essentials of Hindu and Muslim marriage ceremonies on page® 221 to 224 of 
the 1011 Report. It is only necessary here to refer to subsequent changes, 

A* in tho past the majority of marriages were lietsweon children, oi at least the brido 
had not attained puberty, cohabitation did not begin immediately after tho hiytth cere- 
mony. Sufficient time was allowed to elapse for the girl to attain maturity, after which 
the gonna ceremony was ^formed and then conjugal relations began. It, however, tho 
hiyah ceremony does not take place f ill both the parties have attained puberty this delay 
Irijeomes unnecessary. The statistic* produced in thi* Chj^pter show that at the present 
time there is a greater proport ion of married children than at any time during the last 40 
years, owing to the forest ailing of the Sarda Act. But among educated people, especially 
in the larger towns, partly as a consequence of education and partly as a result of the move¬ 
ment for social reform (so stoutly championed by the Ary a Sainaj) which has led to the 

* FN^Ccoim Report 191), Pjwt I. pamgmph 142, 
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passing of the Sarda Act, there is a growing tendency for the biyah coromony to 
ijo postponed until both parties have attained puberty. In such cases the gamut 
ceremony is either performed at the same time as the biyah ceremony, is replaced by 
some other ceremony performed with the biyah, or is dispensed with altogether, and the 
parties then live together at once. It must, however, be borne in mind tha 1 the 
urban population and still more so the educated and enlightened urban residents of this 
province form but a very small fraction of the total inhabitants, so that this change affects 
only a very email part of the community and this is evidenced by the figures of civil con¬ 
dition by ago. The more backward districts report no change at all and oven in the more 
advanced parts of the province the movement is still almost confined to tho educated and 
more advanced residents of towns. Like every other advance it will probably spread, 
though very slowly of course, to the rural and mono backward parts of the province. It 
is a very noticeable habit among reformer# in this country to point to progress in any direc¬ 
tion by tho advance among the select educated and enlightened few, and to hold up this as 
the measure of advance secured throughout the length and breadth of tho land. 
This in a positive danger, and often a groat misrepresentation of facts. Advance is 
naturally to bo expected from the educated section of the community first of all, but its 
permeation to tho masses in a lasting form is in every case a slow affair. Reformers would 
have uh behove that child-marriage (and with it the gam*) is so rapidly disappearing that 
it will bo a thing of the past in a fow years. Sly inquiries rovoal that the rural areas and 
many urban areas are as yet untouched in this matter and that in spile of the SarJa Act 
the bulk of the marriages contracted in the past year in most localities woto the usual child- 
mamagoB which will bo followod by the gauna. The change is not connected with caste 
except in so far a# we have scon that education is still largely tho monopoly of tho higher 
caste*. Tim gamut still remains where it was among tho highor caste# when they are illiter¬ 
ate or less advanced. 


In Aforadabad and Aligarh districts and probably elsewhere when tho bridegroom 
and br.de arc of mature years tho highor Hindu castes, tho twice-born and literate castes 
such as Kaynsthaa, substitute another ceremony known as patapher for the qauna, which 
is performed immediately after tho biyak. Tho nemo is derived from pata fa low wooden 
plat form and pher (exchanged). During this ceremony tho bride wears kJii«u (metal 
toe-rtnga) which normally aro worn for the first ti.no at tho yttmia ceremony and aro a 
symbol of marriage Tho mantras which form part of the ffauna aro recited, and the 
dowry is gl ven The bride and br.degroom sit upon the pate* and during tho course 
of the ceremony they exchange patat. Hence the name. 

In some places, the bride and bridegroom go outside the house after the 
ceremony and then outer it again and the gaum is dispensed with. 


biyah 


Among Mushmsef tho higher cast** tho age of marriage has always been higher than 
among H.n ( us, and among the more enlightened child marriages are growing loss frilonJ 

S“- ^ . llGIG lower and moro backward classes still marrftheir dnldrTS! 

(the girl going to her husband when she attains puberty). ' > onn g 

Tlie practice of ntagna (betrothal) continue# amone larce sections ,.f At, , ,, 
giri is engaged long before she is married. Thebetrot^CSS 

though it is usually observed as a matter of honour, ’ 1S not Ic « ftll > hll " hn S 

A general tendency is noticeable among tho more educated Hindus to a i 
important coromomos in connexion with marriage, and to smnd on thT Jf , 5™ 
of marriage# and ether social event#. This is largely economiT iC“^ratron 
(tiiird and final visit of husband to bring his bride from her house to hS 1 T m 
(after which the wife is free to go backward* and fonroSs St^Tht ^ cA “* 

her husband's without ceremony) aro often omitted by Hindus -and thoJ^T a ^id 

formerly practised them now pay less observance to manjha or f^na wbo 

tion of the bride from her parent# and elders just prior to tho wedding] c/r« uth ;' 
visit of the wife to her parent's home after the rukhmti and her suhauiJ t \ f,r3t 
her husband), and chala. Tho commonest form of LrdL, ZZn^LT T V lth 
pairpupa or data. This differs from the ckarhawa marriage 0 f the hi fi W ^JL 'S™ **“ 
tliat the hi ide and her people come to tho bridegroom’s house for the hW riu!? , m 

rit “ *** ^ “* *■*"• 

After the marriage fa£ lL/3U^ndThe dlt"fi^hXbri^^ 
or village where the bridegroom # family lives,take#a house o„ riband auX^m^ 
aro performed m tins routed house instead of at the bride's homo Thf ^ lt>n!0a 

as utha biyah Rajbhat Umaro, a sub-class of tho Umar Vaishva# i 

variation. When the marriage has been settled the bridegroom's flil ’ !lnotIlpr 

»uti™ vW. th. hrirj.-. homo I„ r t.„ „ ta doy,. TlmTM„,v ^ ZZl to 
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their home and all the pro-marriage oesemomeft which are normally carried out at her 
home are performed at the bridegroom's, The bride's people come two or three days 
before the marriage and stay at the bridegroom's house and then the marriage takes 
place on the appointed day. This practice is, however, falling into disfavour, 

7* In paragraph 231 on page 220 of the lull Report -Mr, Blunt refers to Boena Qhar datfiadi, 
marriage. Here the suitor goes to live with the girTs family and works there, in & Okarjawai ¥ or 
capacity which is part servant, part debtor* fur a certain period before he marries her. Gharjamai r 
Mr. Blunt gave two views as to its origin which were not mutually exclusive and added 
f * At the present day, whatever the original object of the custom, it Ls used as a moans 
of getting a wife without paying a dowry in cash or kind. It is restricted to poor people 
who work out the dowry in labour. Nominally at all events, connubial intercourse is 
forbidden, the eon-in-law in future gets maintenance, but has no claim on the father-in- 
law's projicrty. The custom is found among the Rhulyar, Rind, Chore, Ghariya* Kharwar, 

Majhwar, Gond, and Patahiya castes; its usual name is gharjawai t gharjaiyan ¥ or 
tjhardti m win . The normal period appears to be three years* 11 

This practice, which has ha it the elements of marriage by purchase, still continues 
among not only the above castes but also among Kuchbandia, Kanjars, and KalabaE Nats. 

There is no fixed period of service. Among Brijbasi Gual Nats of Sahas wan tah.sil in dis¬ 
trict Budaun, a bridegroom maided in this way cannot leave his father-in-law's house 
even after serving the agreed period and marrying the girl but must stay and serve after 
marriage so long aft his wife's parents are alive. If ho wishes to leave earlier he must 
pay the parents a bride-price which is then fixed by the tribal panchayaL 

But this practice In a somewhat modified form is now- to be found among most Hindu 
c astes and evon among Muslims, Formerly a man who lived in his father-in-law's bouse 
or m his sister's husbands house was very much looked down upon, so much so that there 
waft a more forcible Hindi proverb than that quoted by Mr. Blunt at the foot of page 220 
which ran — im Kttm so kutta, 60s gharjamtd aur boJiin ghar bahai ” (he who tames a 

dog is a dog, a man living in his mother-in-law's house and a man living where'his ah ter 
is married are the other two dogs). 

There has, however, been a perceptible change in the social outlook and although such 
arrangements are still not regarded with much favour the three “ dogs ,p are not treated 
with quite such contempt as in tho pasts- Almost everywhere some cases are met with oi a 
son-in-law going to Jive with his wife's parents, under the following circumstances : — 

(i) when tho girl’s father is well-to-do and has no sons ; 

(ii) when the gill's family is vary poor and wants the help of a strong man \ and 
(hi) when the son-in-law is a poor man and cannot pay a dower. 

In such c$aes the man usually settles permanently with his “ in-laws. ** If the girl's 
family is well-to-do and the bridegroom h in fair circumstances the bride's father often 
has to pay a large sum tu the Utter to induce him to accept- tho stigma attaching to a ghar- 
ja\m\ ; otherwiso there is no paymen., the suitor being treated as the debtor. In this form 
the practice is not at all uncommon being found chiefly among the lower Hindu castes and 
!>oor members of the higher castes, reported from districts m far apart os Bahraich, Ballia, 

Hauiirpur, Budaun, oto. As regards actual numbers Rae Bareli district reports tho follow¬ 
ing 2 instances :— 


Chamar 


.. 433 

Brahman.. 

125 

Ahir 


.. 373 

Koori 

87 

Fssi 


.. 371 

Rajput .. 

85 

Lodli 


.. 174 

Gad&ria . * 

SO 

Kurmi , . 


.. 155 

Muslim 

62 

Murao 


.. 135 

Others 

.. 410 


Etawah district reports some 2^000 instance of ghurjateai and of a man living at his 
brother-in-law J s house. These together included roughly Rajputs 800, Brahmans 400. 
Ahirs 300, and Chamars 100* 

Bara Banki district reports the following 100 instances 

Kurmi , s .. IS f Ahir ,, n 

Brahman .* * *10 Chamar „ .. $ 

Basi .. .. I Rajput „ J # 0 

Others , + .. .. „ ,,25 

Other chstriots reported fewer numbers. 

From Gonda conies the following 

One father with an only daughter entertained a succession of gharjawtti*. The first 
actually married her and died. Another man was brought to take his place. He proved 
unsuitable and was turned out after IS months, before marriage. The same fate over¬ 
took the next suitor. When yet another hopeful took up residonco tho pamhay&t thought 
matters bad gone far enough and intervened. It cost the father a lino of Rs. 46 and a 
goodly feast for the punches. 


40 
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Ghar baitha. 


Marriott by 
capture. 


Marriage by 
purchase. 


CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


S. Somewhat allied to the custom of ghar-javni is the practice of 
Hero tho woman is uauallv a widow and mistress of her own houso am pro\*- . 

2E SLSs o; other £m» of her husband. As a result the man who rujn. te 
usually lJolongs to a religion or caste that permits widow re-marriage. Tire i ll P™- 
ceeds to live in his wife's house. Gonda fristriot reports tins as quite common, hrom 
Rao Bareli District tho following figures were collected 


Ahir 

Paai 

Chaiuar 

Lodh 

Murao 

Kheri 

Gadaria 

Kurmi 

Teli 

Brahman 

Muslim 


4U 

369 

353 

332 

135 

131 

107 

SO 

72 

00 

00 


Xai 
Kaclihi 
Bharbbunja 
Vaishya 
Loh&r 
Kimihar 
Goriya 
Tainboli 
Rajput 
Kahn* 
Others . 


47 

40 

41 
37 
35 
31 
2* 
27 
26 
22 

190 


Total 


2,552 


This practice is viewed with dislike and among tho higher castes the ghar baitha is 
despised and outcastod. It is therefore most common among the lower castes ; Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Vaishya* would only contract such an alliance if they wore very poor men 
and tho widow’s possessions attractive. , 

0. Marriage by capture is non-existent, though ns Mr. Blunt mentioned there are 
traces of its past existence in some of the marriage rites, ignite different in nature is tho 
curious custom obser ved by Goriyas of the Gorakhpur District (who appear to he the out’ 
come of fusion lietween a sub-casto of Mullahs and a sub-caste of Kahais). Before tho rite 
of sendhurdan (marking the parting of the bride’s hair with red lead) is performed the bride¬ 
groom leaves tho wedding party in assumed umbrage and goes and sits on a roof erected 
specially for the purpose. The bride then goes to him and entreats him to marry her 
saying " My lord, come and marry me, You noed do no work as I will work and earn 
money for you, ” The bridegroom and bride then descend from the roof and the marriage 
proceeds. The origin of this peculiar rite is unknown. 

10, From marriage by capture to marriage by purchase is a natural sequence, 
though in many parts of the world including pads of Ind;u. the latter Las arisen from 
an entirely different origin. Mr. Blunt* noted that the custom of buying a bride was in 
1911 limited to the lower castes and that tho purchase was no longer in the nature of a 
business transaction, the price having no reference to the “ value ” of the bride, nor to the 
ease or difficulty of obtaining olio f. The purchase price in such eases was fixed bv tribal 
custom, and often the so-called price was only a contribution from the bridegroom’^ 
family towards the expenses of the marriage feast on which it was usually expended. 

In addition to tho castes mentioned by Mr. Blunt this custom is to be found among 
Berios, Kan jars, Ban jars, Kahars. Murnos, and Lodhs. 

Among Kuchbband Kan jars tbe brido-price was formerly Hs. 200 as fixed by tribal 
custom, but now it ranges between Re, 300 and Re. 400 and is fixed by the panehayat for 
each marriage. Tho entire bride-prico phis a contribution from tho bride’s family is spent 
in tribal feast*. Among Gual Nats tbe price varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600. Ilcre again 
tho panchayat fixes it in each cose, having regard to the youth and beauty of the bride but 
not the sweetness of her voice, Tho whole sum is usually spent on marriage feasts, six 
of which are customary. Only the poorest of Jogila Nats give their daughters in marriage, 
tho bride-price is usually Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, and is settled not by the jmnekayot but by the 
parties concerned. 

Among the other castes there is a tendency for the price to bo fixed by negotiation 
of the parties who do not adhere to tho pries used by custom.. Even tho pavchaytit does 
not as a rule intervene in the negotiations but merely approve the amount finally settled. 
.Among Kahars, Murao*, Chamars and Lodhs the caste panekayats have fixed Rs. 15 
a* minimum and Rs. 4b as maximum and tho parties are free to settle upon anything 
between these limits. 

Among Berias, who habitually prostitute their women, it is a luxury to take a wife from 
their own caste so a bride-price has always to bo paid in such cases. 

In L’hakrata tohsil of DeJusa Dun (Jaunsar-Bawar) tho bridegroom has to pay a small 
sum to tho bride’a father as jeadkan (a ceremonial gift) which is intended to cover the 
expenses of the marriage. 


Vide Oafus Report, 1911. Part I, pamgroph 232- 

t An eic-rplion (n thii wna givan in thfl (-wo of among whom femuli'a Trere netirefi and the brido-pric* 

Wh m ht;. h u iii. 500 . 
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As regards the higher castes the payment of a bride-price is forbidden by Manu s dic¬ 
tum *. " Let no father who knows the law, receive a gratuity, however small, for giving 
his daughter in marriage : since the man who, through avarice, takes* a gratuity for that 
purpose? is a seller of his offspring." In 1011 Mr. Blunt wrote that payment for a bride 
among the higher classes was probably an uncommon occurrence. Owing to the stress 
of economic conditions such marriages by purchase are undoubtedly on the increase, 
although they sue looked down upon by those in bettor circumstances. The increase is 
most marked among poor Brahmans and Rajputs. Again, if the bridegroom is old or 
suffers from some defect or other he has to pay a bride-price. Iu some parts So nan* take 
a bride-price eithor through poverty, or because of the relatively fewer women in their 

Hypergamy is sometimes responsible for bride-purchase. The lower Brahmans and 
Rajputs (ind it difficult to secure brides for their sons and have to pay between Rs. 100, 
and Re, 500, to secure them brides from the somewhat higher branches of their commu¬ 
nities. In some parts very large sums are said to have been paid as bride-price among 
Vaisbyaa. In all such cases the amount is hied by negotiation between tbo parties, occa¬ 
sionally through & private intermediary. Tho panchayai (if there bo one) or the commu¬ 
nity has no hand in the matter, , , ,, , 

When the bride-price is paid openly the marriage is celebrated at tbo bride-groom » 
house and the arrangement is known as dola >latUtaaa. This is considered very derogatory 
m that among the higher castes tho money is usually paid over to the bride's family and 
the marriage is celebrated at her house as usual. . 

Bride-pries in this province may bo accepted as a con tnbution towards the marriage 
expenses in the case of the lower castes, and sometimes in tho case of tho higher castes, 
but more usually with the latter it cannot bo so regarded, nor does it partake of the 

nature of a gift or of caution money. ... 

11. Bv far the most prevalent custom is that of tho bride a family providing the 
dowrv Mr Blunt wrote that the dowries are normally proportionate to the means of the 
bride’s' fa mil v and the greatest expense is connected with the wastefulness which accom¬ 
panies the marriage ceremonies. There exists some tendency to reduce tho latter but 
the enquiry into the causes of indebtedness of agriculturists revealed how many high caste 
families incur heavy debts in connexion with marriage ceremonies whether for the dower 
or for other expenditure. Economic conditions must be reducing dowers at the present 
time but they are still frequently w-ell beyond the means of the families concerned. There 
has been little change in attitude of Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasthas, etc. towards this 
practice in the past 20 years, though among an enlightened few the amounts are declining. 

Among Muslims the nwftr or dowry the bridegroom has to settle on the bride b still 
impossibly large, and usually out of all proportion to his income and prospects. 

1 jo ’ This brings us naturally to marriage by exchange, for the first result of such 
an arrangement is that the giving of bride-prioc or dower is obviated. It contains, 
however, tho elements of marriage by purchase, for barter is a form of purchase, though 

this mav be taking an extreme view. , . , . . , 

The arrangement is sometimes found where tho females of a caste are relatively 
few e s Sonars In this province the practice is found in two forms. The first is adabt 
bodatasanta urgotavni, in which form the son of one man marries the daughter of the 
other and the second's man’s son marries the first mail's daughter. This form is found 
chiefly among the ordinary castea stick as Kuchband Kan jars, Gmil XaU, Db&rkara, farki- 
bars Chip is, Khatiks, Gadorias, Barhais, Lohats, Kurmis and Kahars. In some parts 
Sonars adopt it, and it is quite common among Mat-hurra Chaube Brahmans. Jains some¬ 
times arrange such marriages. This form, however, is uot popular and is often looked down 

,lp01 The more popular form is known as tigwldtt, or tipthn which is a triangular arrange¬ 
ment, thus— 

A 

ton > daughter 



Marriage 

dowries. 


Marriage by 
exchange. 


* Mwiu’b Institutes 111 , 1&. 
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Cotuin 

marriage. 


Polyandry, 


Polygamy. 

Divorce. 


Widow 

remarriage. 


This arrangement id common everywhere among the ordinary castes and often among 
the higher, including Vnishyas. Tn the east of the province whore Muslims are largely 
descendants of converts from Hinduism who have retained many Hindu customs, they 
too prac:i.se the custom. 

13. Cousin marriage k nowhere imperative in this province and the position among 
the castes mentioned in paragraph 229 of the 1911 Report k the same now aa then. These 
arc all small Mud da tribes. Among the higher Hindu castes cousin marriage is expressly 
forbidden, but in Jannpur district whore the Kamlapuri Vakhyas have but a small com¬ 
munity they permit a man to marry any of his cousins save the daughter of hk father's 
brother. 

Cousin-marriage is of course very common among Muslims, for a Muslim may 
marry any of his cousins. In practice his wife is usually chosen from among a very 
limited circle of relations, on account of the nature of the laws of inheritance, 

14. Polyandry is still practised among all classes and castes in Jaunsar-Bawar 
{district Dehra Dun). A few of the more educated have taken to monogamy themselves 
but at t he same time have no objection to giving a daughter in marriage to all the brothers 
of one family. The reason given by these folk k economic. Separate marriages of 
brothers may lead to division of the family property which when broken up would not suffice 
to maintain individual members of the family with their own separate establishments. 
That polyandry does not continue iu Jaunsar-Rawar entirely on account of the dearth of 
females U shown by the fact that many girls from there arc married into the Punjab. 

15. 1 djgomy though legal for both Muslims and Hindus k even less common now 
than it was 20 years ago for economic reasons. 

IB. The attitude to divorce remains unchanged. It is forbidden among high caste 
Hindus though the lower castes can secure it for certain reasons through their panchayate 
They sometimes symbolize the breaking of the marriage contract by smashing tiles and 
the divorce proceedings are occasionally reduced to writing before the pancJmmt ' 

Chhut (divorce) k practised in Jaunsar-Bawar. A husband can at any time divorce 
bis wife either verbally or m wnting provided the next man who takes her' to wife pavs 
double the jeodhan (referred to in paragraph 10 supra). Divorces without serious reasons 
me, however, gwwmg less common, 

Muslim dhrorras are no more frequent than in the past on account of the largo 
dowries still settled, which of course have to be paid up in the event of divorce * 

17, The levirate as it existed among the Jews and in the niyoga custom allowed by 
Mann , m. the g«b» of » J™ngor brother raking up seed for h 13 deceased eldeV 
brother who has loft a childless widow, ,s not found in this province. It is nowhere com¬ 
pulsory for a younger brother to marry his elder brother’s widow, hut among all save the 
twice-born castes such marriages are common throughout the province, but it is always a 
permanent marriage If the younger brother is a bachelor the full marriage oemWy 
m performed except that the sendhurdhan nto (marking tho parting of the bride’s hair 
with red lead) is done on a hand, (earthen pot). If he is a widower the dharewa marriage 
ceremony only is performed, ® c 

As regards ordinary re-marriage of widows the practice is still quite common amon ff 
tho lower castes by tho marriage rite known as dhorewa, sagai pr karao. This is a hw 
ceremony and the offspring arc legitimate. 

Of late, social reformers have striven valiantly to remove the ban on the re-marriane 
of widows among the h.gher castes, especially is this the case with the Arya .^amti who 
among their other aeUnties have started a “ Widow R- marriage Society ” Ws thom 
selves marry widows and are doing their utmost to persuade orthodox hit!!!' 
Hindus to follow suit. Jbansi District reports that over 250 such marries w , 
place in the last 30 years. Instances of orthodox Hindis conSf * £*V 
come from various districts but it is significant that usually Brahman 
Uke part in these ceremonies. There is still stubborn opporitiS f™ the “Jw* 
school. bo that many of the higher castes who might otherwise count on anc pi 1 h 0rXho f° x 

to incur censure tay so doing. Like all other reforms it is at present confined ^ 

to a few enlightened folk to be found in tho towns. Among those whn k2 ^ 
ordinary castes which hitherto forbade the practice there are still no SJ w ® the # 

attitude, duo presumably to the fact that they fear to lose social prJLc Tk™ a* 
will not adopt tho practme until Brahmans and Rajputs have done 2 ini fl* 
number of widow re-marriages is small as yet , public opinion iill eradillvtL ^ 0 ^ 
th'm and two other factors may hasten the change, viz the endnn^b to ."" ard ® 
Indian w .manhood to active self-consciousness with a dai ! akfinm * °* 

with men, and the economic ket that the re marriage of tdeir widn™ m f ° r < 5 Uii lty 
ligh en tho burdens of :ho heads of many poor high cas e families Con&ider *d>ly 

bu beginning and will only at firs' affec’ tbeedu^ ed to»n-dwelW w 

boooma widespread uiuil iho or hodox high caste school adopts aud & ract ^ W|U nevor 

* Uanu s Institutes, IX. 59 and fig, * Pr&C lMS lt ' 
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Due to contact with Hinduism, tho higher Muslim classes likewise deprecate widow 
re-marriage although it is permitted by their law. Their lower classes practise it. 

18. Motilerkin or raatriachate, the system wherein descent and inheritance are Motfwkin, 
traced through the mother, appears nowhere in the province. 

19. I tried to secure figures to show the frequency of adoption but failed. The Adoption. 
position does not seem to have changed materially in the last 20 years, though what change 

there is has probably been in tho direction of a decrease, for cho latter years have 
witnessed a decline of faith in tbe spiritual benefit of tho sraddha ceremony to the adoptive 
father and his ancestors, and Vasistha’s dictum th.pt “ there is no heavenly region for a 
son less man." 

Under the Hindu law, a son may be adopted but not a daughter. Among JogiJn 
Nats, Khalkhor Nats (reported from Budaun) and Kuchhband Kanjars, however, the 
custom of adopting a daughter also exists, 

A curious case was found in Gonda District where a father adopted a young man as 
his son in order to provide a husband tor his widowed daughter-in-law. Adoption is most 
frequent amongst Brahmans end Rajputs. 

In the east of the province, where Muslims as already mentioned are the descendants 
of converted Hindus and retain many Hindu customs, tho practice of adoption is common 
amongst them also. 

29. On the whole then there has been very little indeed to record in the way Conclusion. 
of change in marriage customs and tho general attitude towards marriage in the past 
29 years, though of lato there are indications of some reforms amongst tbe educated 
classes. But changes in marriage customs must necessarily he the lust changes of all to 
occur for they go to the heart of things, to the very home of the individual, to the 
primeval thoughts of mam Changes may be slow in respect of other social customs but 
thoy will be slowest of all in respect of man’s attitude to his womenfolk. Inter-dining 
and other caste customs may be modified, oven these changes will be slow throughout the 
vast countryside where the bulk of tho people of this province live, but marriago customs 
will take longer still to modify. Nor can it be expectod that the age-long traditions of 
this country oan be revolutionized in the twinkling of an eye. Even if they could it is 
dubious whether it would be advisable. Revolutionary changes are always to be depre¬ 
cated. They are always unsettling, seldom lasting, and in the case of the marriage customs 
of this country, so wrapped up are they with religion that to change them root and branch 
would imperil the very religion and stability ot the illiterate masses. Changes will come 
of their ourn accord with the advance of education, but both will proceed slowly and for 
the mifre of stability, sound, measured and consolidated progress is tho safest plan. One 
of the factors that will probably bring marriage reform more speedily than any other will 
bo tho abolition of parda, for when men and women move about freely together the cle¬ 
ment of personal attraction will outer, which will overcome many caste and even religious 
obstacles, and in any cose women will then begin to press their claims to equality with 
men and for marriage reform of various kinds. This will all take time. 

On the other hand. T have spoken to more than ono person in this country who view 
the present marriage conditions in Western countries as anything but an improvement 
on those obtaining here today. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and 
main age-period at each of the last jive wis-usts. (British Territory,) 
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Subsidiary Table 1. -Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of wch sex, religion, and 
main age-period at each of the tad Jive censuses. (British Territory )— (concluded). 
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CHAPTER VL—CIVIL C0>T3ITIQH* 

Subsidiary Table K.f -Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at 
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StOJSIDlAltY TABLES. 

Certain ages in each religion and natural division. (British territory only,) 
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CUAPTEK VI. -CIVIL condition . 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Proportion of Me sexes by civil condition at certain 
ages for religions and natural divisions* (British Territory only.) 
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m 
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222 
]C4 
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BS 

248 
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E27 

J42 

169 
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120 

153 

183 

120 

]45 

240 

204 

% 

m 

E33 

198 

113 

199 

70 

11 

14 

10 

6 

16 

9 

23 

6 

7 

IQ 

7 

8 
8 

5 

9 

7 

1 8 
7 
9 
7 

18 

3 

22 

15 

12 

5 

L4 

5 

II 

10 

6 

II . 

9 
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!E 

6 

10 

JO 

7 

13 

5 

7 

8 

22 

23 

10 

9 1 
4 

9 

3 

411 
449 
. 447 
386 
437 

m 

444 

407 

420 

413 

396 

397 
461 
439 
406 

392 

420 

396 

426 

391 

45f 

381 

409 

402 
399 

378 

332 
452 

379 
404 

333 
339 
433 
4!I 

403 

403 
423 
383 
363 
407 ; 

413 

326 

356 

446 

401 

421 J 
361 
438 
376 ! 
540 

I 578 
537 
543 
608 
547 

603 

531 

587 

573 

577 

595 

595 

1 531 
556 
585 

' 601 

572 

597 

565 

602 

531 

611 

569 

583 

589 

617 

654 

543 

610 

1 586 

661 

650 

578 

581 

5S6 

591 

567 

602 

630 

58Q 

584 

667 

636 

532 

576 

569 

630 

548 

615 
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proporiLLMi which the minibar of EH uried and widow&tf tanuilaa under 14 


yewof bw to tbctCtal frpml* population, 
















































































































































































Chapter VII. INFIRMITIES. 


The figures, 
how obtained. 


1. As at former censuses, four infirmities were recorded, viz., insanity The figures 

ImiSSl^TY r ! teS ' k &°Qr- Thl ' statistics arc to be found in vhtrcjouJ. 
imperial Table IX, which consists of two parts 

, i ,Jwl *4™ total A ® iot6d h y each Infirmity in <i> British territory 

SShLiHh W I y ^!*P° aod « ^ a,wl Fart If gives the total of all agS 

afHu,ted hy eachuwrmity m each f List net and stat e. As a measure ^of 

ZZZZtitt? "" a0t «* «y ■*** ««*»-. tribe, 

Wd ,,,, r, ' 1POlU1 

Subsidiary Table I. -The number per 100,000 of each sox, afflicted 

l>y each infirmity m each natural division, district and state, 
at each of the fast six censuses. 

Subsidiary Table //.-The number per 100,000 of each sex at certain 
age-periods, afflicted by each infirmity ; and the number of 
females per 1,000 males of the afflicted at each age-period. 

(British terrific only— Census of 1031.) 

Subsidiary Table III.—The distribution of those afflicted by each 
infirmity by age, por 10,000 of each sex, at each of the last six 
t>ons!iSCS ’ (British territory.) 

la*. numerators wore given precisely the same instructions as in 

u-i. uiey ran as follows :— 

If a person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or suffering from corrosive 
leprosy- or deaf and dumb, outer the name of the infirmity in 
this column, otherwise put a cross (x). Do not enter those 

, 0 aT0 bund of one eye only or who are suffering from white 

leprosy only.” & 

farther amplified by the following instruct ions 
(J) I arsons whoso skin becomes white should not be entered in 
column IS as lepois, but only those suffering from the grievous 
(<y disease in which the fingers and toes corrode and fall off. 
i-J lemons who are both deaf and dumb are to be so entered in this 
column. But not those who are deaf only or dumb onlv ” 

„ 1 1 * Person suffered from more than one of the four specified infirmities 

Wkfch > or sJlft ™ wore to bo 3 

recordiiiff ;»L^ be mcntioueil that the only change in the instructions for 
fimii** f \ lm has occurred during the last five censuses (for which 

® the ^‘bskliary tables at the end of this chapter) was S 
from hirtV' 1, m ! l6 t Caae of deaf-mutes, only those who were deaf and dumb 
t nh V‘ T \ U \ bt> outered. As true deafimutism is a congenital defect 

w° Uld nut llaV0 affocted tho collected, 

th/ t / ot fc ? ai V' appreciable extent. But there was on© way in which 

hi l^ S ri° r i oir| ly f] ltl b ri,, irios i.fight have been affected by the change made 

thew™k^fr li ? ™W*° corded that it was not dear that 

fioui birth applied to doaf-niutisin only, and in spite of a 

. ‘ jiJI gen i ei1 / °{ t ? e wor ™g bi 1911 which made it clear that those words 
k!£° n y ' ” deaf-mutism, Mr. Edye* in 1921 pointed out that to his own 
iuthinhv ri, f ,n 19 / t f«tt“e^or3 w found it difficult to remember to which 
clSm U, f U h '° m mth W hed au(J m - Edye came to t he eon- 

a resu f ljf ^^rnmes ©specially of bUndness, oeeurrod in 19U 

continued '"‘t m ^ il i KlTUctiona of ^b,ich has been 

insane, bL“ ami JopTo^ ™ r,>a m * «br »e«<l of a. 

(finuub * T bere are few eeneua heads under which trustworthy figures are more 

utlipr . , t0 thatt ‘ infirmities”. Tills is the ease not only in India but in f ht fibres, 

UIltries also » » u fc b»t there is a very strong feeling among statisticians thiXT ^oracy. 

• Vide Ousus Report 1921, l'art I, pug, 135 , 







CHAPTER VIt—INFIRMITIES. 


The fWviber of 
the afflicted. 


sae 


that enquiries of this sort' should no longer be attempted in connexion with a 
population census. The return of infirmities has actually been omitted from 
the census of Great Britain since 1921* 

Mistakes and inaccuracies are due to various causes—unintentional 
omissions, imperfect diagnosis and intentional suppression of the infirmities 
by those afflicted and their friends. The afflicted foim a very' small pro¬ 
portion of the population enumerated and this in itself makes for more omis¬ 
sions. The column for infirmities is the last on the schedule, and entries being 
few, a careless enumerator is very likely to scamp his work in respect of them 
and effective cheeking of the enumerators’ entries in this column is a matter 
of considerable difficulty. There is, however, no reason to suppose that there 
have been any greater* omissions from negligence than usual at tins census, 
on the contrary, the increases in ail infirmities suggest, if anything, a fuller 
record. 

The probable errors fToin the other causes referred to above will best be 
dealt with separately under each infirmity. 

Admitting, however, that the degree of accuracy of the census infirmity 
returns is by no moans all that can be desired, still there exist very strong 
reasons for their retention in India. There are, in this country, few ordinary 
means of obtaining statistics of any kind on these subjects, and as the errors 
in the statistics are to some extent constant from census to census, the figures 
give some indication of the distribution of the infirmities and their quantitative 
variation. The marked continuity of the figures of this and other provinces 
anti states since 1881, in respect of sex-ratio, age distribution, and to a lesser 
extent distribution by locality (the absolute figures of districts are too small 
in most cases to give much continuity) suggest a greater degree of accuracy 
than is usually attributed to the infirmity statistics. 

4. The total number of afflicted persons! returned at each census since 
1BS1 are shown below', (British territory only.) 


infirmity. 


1921. 

1911k 

im 

\m. 

ibsi. 

1 n3*nr * * 


11319 

7.175 

8,324 


5.581 

6.347 

DMf ffllftf 

«► 

25.315 

22h676 

26.562 

E7.75* 

32^96 

27,649 

Blind * * 

■ m 

I4I.97S 

105,072 

104,566 

02,551 

109,913 


LcpCf e i 

a. 

14.485 

12,2% 

14,143 

1 L.320 

16,895 

L?jS22 

Tetel 


192,5 m 

H7.22E 

153*595 

110,436 

*6535 

161,656 


In the marginal table are shown for British territory the percentage 

variations under each infirmity' (both 
sexes together) since 1921 and since 
1881, and the percentage increase in 
total population in each case for com¬ 
parison. The first point of note is the 
remarkable increase in the afflicted 
under all heads since 1921, especially 
under insane and blind. The total 
afflicted with one or more of the four 
infirmities has Increased by nearly one- 
third, as against an increase of only 6"7 
per cent, in th tf total population, bcaf- 
mutes and lepers show a decline since 1881, especially the letter. The insane 
show a very marked increase, over seven times the percentage increase in total 
population. Tin- blind have increased less than the total population. The 
increase in the infirm as a whole has not kept pace with the increase hi total 
population, since 1881. 

*.H*°° k** 1 * Of England™,! U'ajra, 1921. rni'O 2, which rends : 

I lira, docid^t to mrut f_h,j ,'Mmry as to ‘ infirmity ' included in preview* CxAMHc S, in Tiew cl the 

‘ DfcnMt “ m 1,P ° Q ‘ h ' S ''' «““ l ** WUd » mad* « <*, 

k! mwlo - each iniinnity in 1931 an, more frojcrly sfettfcing for " cast s. 1 ’ bee*™ thoe* 

ftffiwu-d by more than one infirmity have bam show separately under each such infirmity. Priortoj«i no instant 
of than .™ tnll^y warn »tho <W y«« IK1 ^ 

i+SSkuSg" 0i PPS ° M ftffllrtfld with one or men, infinnitU*, and hence is less th«, the total of™** 


jE.&rmity< 

BtTCrifLUga VckTLation— 

| 1921-31- 

I68I-I9JI. 


+ 5$4 

+76 J 0 

Ufttf-mute M 

+ 11 '6 


BM&d 

+ 35-E 

+9'4 

LD|Wf 

■f IT'S 

— IS “7 

Total in turn 

+30-fi 


TntnJ population 

46'7 

+ 10 6 
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5. Below arc shown fur British territory the number of infirm per 
100,000 of the total population at each of the last six uonSusee : - 


Infirmity* 

XiubIkt per 100,000 Gf rack »ei of Uv total population . 

lulAi 


m\. 

1921. 

1911* 

K90H- 1 

1891- 

mi. 

1931. 

; mi. 

1911. 

1901. 


ibbi. 

In any . ■ - + 

29 

20 

23 

19 

16 

19 

16 

11 

12 

10 

% 

9 

Deaf-Mute .. 

62 

€0 

i & 

46 

8 1 

77 

42 

39 

45 

27 

52 

47 

Bliiid . , * . *m 

260 

217 

i 209 

168 

22B 

269 

330 

252 

236 

17a 

241 

322 

Leper , * m * * 

47 

4j 

48 

3 6 

57 

63 

II 

IJ 

It 

11 

» 

16 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 66. 



Yarialitms in 
infirmities 
sines 1881 * 
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CTO AFTER VII.' —■ TETP!KM1TTF-5. 


Insanity has increased with minor fluctuations since 188! until the male 
proportion is now half as much again and the female proportion is nearly 
double what, it was. 

Deaf-mutism on the other baud has shown greater fluctuations and the 
male proportion is one-fifth lower than it was in 1881, the female being one* 
ninth lower. 

Blindness also has shown considerable variations and now the male pro¬ 
portion is slightly less and the female proportion slightly more than it was 
50 years ago. 

Leprosy has undergone minor fluctuations. The male proportion is now- 
one quarter lower than 50 years back, and the female proportion one-third 
lower, having been remarkably steady over the past four censuses. 

The effect of the famine of 1806-7 is very clearly marked by the reduc¬ 
tion in the proportion of those afflicted in 1901* {except in the cast of 
the insane where there was a slight rise for both sexes). The infirm are 
naturally the first to suffer in such periods of distress. They cannot leave 
the stricken area as the able-bodied can, but have to stay behind and take 
their chance. They are usually dependent on others and "when their suppor¬ 
ters perish they become dependent on the charity of others, and the result 
must bo that they die in proportionally greater numbers than the fit. 
Influenza would not at first sight appear to have produced this result, 
though decreases occurred in 192! for both males and females except among 
the blind (the female toper figure was stationary). But the natural thing 
would have been an increase under all heads in continuation of tho upward 
trend observed in 1911, a return to more normal conditions after the dis¬ 
turbance in the proportions of the infirm caused by the famine of 1896-7. 
As there were only small increases in the proportion of the blind of both 
sexes and reductions undtr the other infirmities in 1921 it is clear that the 
influenza epidemic did directly or indirectly kill off relatively more of the 
infirm and was far more selective in this sense than the figures would at 
first sight suggest. This then may be stated almost as an axiom, that in times 
of famine, scarcity, pestilence and epidemics, the infirm die off in proportion¬ 
ately larger numbers than tho able-bodied, Betuetn 1921 and 1931 we see 
the reverse effec t at work, There? was no famine, and scarcity was limited to 
a few very short periods in restricted areas; then? were no serious epidemics. 
As a result the mfirm have multiplied and that out of ali proportion to tho 
increase in the total population. It is, however, evident that the whole of the¬ 
me rease cannot- be attributed to this cause. 


show 


This increase is not limited to thifl province as the following figures will 
increases have occurred under all four infirmities in India as a whole. 


Proving or Slalo* 


India ... 

Asshesl 

Rfttaehtgi&ti 

Brngal 

Bihar and GHsba *. 

Hojubay 

Burma 

Cmtmi r ft lilt Agtaiey 
Gwlior 

Cent ml Pmvinfits and Ik rpir 

Elyit--rsbad 

Kashmir 

M*rErafl 

Mysore 

JiurtJ'LrliVcst Frontier Pitwino 
Punjab 
Delhi 

Rajputona Agendy 
Ajnwr-HtTi™ 

United Providers 


-Number per ] 00.000 jvrmuB {both Beau*) *n 


Iiisane- 

1931, 

1921. 

34 
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5] 

48 

53 
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IQ 
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42 
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23 
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23 
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39 
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15 

31 

57 

29 

14 
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! I5 I 

23 
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1931. 


65 

75 

67 

70 

63 

73 
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29 

37 

7B 

26 

m 

n 

60 

66 
69 
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23 
73 
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1923, 


60 

70 

85 

67 

53 

55 

90 

83 

27 

133 

51 

60 

34 

■! 

“I 


9Sfi 
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1 2t& ! 
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°r this Mluatbn may be to A deft 

mujtptl Ui many OETiisa-iaoS jji the Ccara*? or ^lljtra 
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(3. No record was kept at past censuses of those who returned more than 
one infirmity. In 1931 in British territory 2t>7 males and. 123 females returned 
two infirmities, of these 109 males and 51 females were insane deaf-mutes, 
32 males and 17 females were insane ami blind, 2 males and 1 female w^ere 
insane iopers, 72 males and 4-1 females were blind deaf-mutes, I male and 1 
female wero leprous deaf-mutes, -43 males and 7 females wore blind lepers, 
10 males and 6 females wore returned as insane blind deaf-mutes. One male 
in Lucknow was returned as sufferin'* from all four infirmities. I accidently 
discovered after the tabic was printed that tins was the opinion that a certain 
young lady in cantonments lie Id of her husband whose schedule she filled up 
in his absence, tf I liad heard earlier X would have deleted the gentleman— 
and adjusted the table in resi>eot of tlie young lady, though I should have 1>een 
puzzled t-o know whether to class her under the first or third infirmity. Any¬ 
way the incident testified to good sorting and tabulation. We may now treat 
each infirmity separate]}. 

In sanity, 

7. The term insanity as used at this and previous censuses of tins prov¬ 
ince inoludes not only congenital idiots and raving lunatics but also the weak- 
minded, who are not actually insane. In some countries an attempt is made 
at the census to distinguish between the violent forms of mental derangement 
or insanity properly so called, and idiocy. Even in Europe, howeveT, it has 
been found impossible to separate the two classes of mental disease and in 
India the difficulties would be far greater, as the enumerators aro usually im¬ 
perfectly educated persons and can scarcely be expected to arrive at an accurate 
diagnosis of cases which would often puzzle an expert, for of all infirmities 
insanity is the most difficult to diagnose, mental derangements varying so 
enormously both in degree and in kind. Idiocy, however, is usually a congeni¬ 
tal defect and from the fact that the number of insane persons returned in the 
earlier age-periods is small, two inferences may be drawn. First, parents 
are not usually willing to admit that their offspring are insane so long as there 
is any hope that it is merely a case of retarded development, and this must 
lead to many omissions at the younger ages. Secondly, tho percentage of 
weak minded amongst those recorded as insane is not high, so we may take it 
that tho statistics refer principally to insanity proper. The latter inference 
is also supported in another way. The weak minded are frequently cretins and 
often also deaf and dumb ; had many of them been shown as insane we should 
have found a far Larger number of persons recorded as suffering from both 
infirmities than is actually the case. 

8. At tho present census in the British territory of the province 23 in a 
hundred thousand persons (29 per 100,000 males, 10 per 100,000 females) were 
returned as insane, the corresponding figures for L 021 being 16 (males 20, 
females 11). This very remarkable increase by almost half the proportion at 
last census is practically the same for maids and females, and proportionally 
and absolutely far more insane of both ficxo* have been returned at this census 
than ever before. 

Evod so the difference between Europe and India hi the proportion of 
officially insane persons is still moat striking. In 1911 (the last census in 
which infirmities were returned in England and Wales) the proportion was 
448 per 100,000. Other European countries return even higher figures. This 
is partly due to the fact that those statistics include the weaknrinded as well 
as those who are actively insane, whereas in this province few such are 
included ; anil also to the greater completeness of the return in a country w here 
the majority of the mentally afflicted are confined in mental hospitals or 
similar institutions. But the main reason is to be found in the comparatively 
tranquil life of the average inhabitant of this province, ft is well known that 
insanity increases with the spread of civilization, owing to the greater wear 
and tear of nerve tissues under modern conditions. TMs fact was well illus¬ 
trated by tho steady increase in the proportion of tho insane in England and 
Wales from 1859 till 191L It is, however, difficult to estimate whether there 
has been quite such a large real increase in insanity in this province in the past 
decade as the figures suggest or whether there is some other explanation. T*he 
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CHAPTER m—TNFIBMTIE^ 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figure with 
those of other 
provinces and 

Utilize, 


Distribution of 
ike insane by 
locality. 

(i) by natural 
divisions. 


statistics were collected and compiled under precisely the same instructions as 
m 1921, imd the increase lias occurred in both sexes ami in most localities- 
Bettor abstraction may account for part of the in crease but personally I am 
of opinion that there has been a considerable real incToaso in this infirmity, 
part of which, is attributable to the absence of epidemics and famine in the 
past decade which have taken a heavier toll of the infirm in past decades than 
of the able-bodied, and part of which may (I only offer this as a suggestion) 
be the aftermath of the influenza epidemic. 

Prom the statistics it would appeal that lunacy is more prevalent among 
men than among women in the proportion of nearly two to one. This has 
been the ease at all censuses in this province in the last fifty years. As my 
predecessor wrote:* “ ft is quite impossible to say whether it is really more 
prevalent (among males than females) or not, although it is known to be more 
prevalent in most countries exeopt England. No family' is proud of an insane 
member, and while it can hardly conceal the existence of one if he be a male, 
concealment is obviously often possible in respect of a female ; and wordd 
generally be attempted, ©specially if the female had not yet been married.” 
Nevertheless, in view' of the consistency of the sox-ratio in the last fifty years 
it is most probable that insanity is more prevalent among males than females 
though the degree may not be so great as the figures suggest. In addition to 
the other causes of insanity the excessive use of intoxicants and drugs such as 
alcohol, opium anti bhang is an important factor, and as men are more addicted 
to the use of these than women part of the difference in the proportion may well 
be attributed to this. 


0. In the margin are shown for the purpose of comparison the proportion 
of insane returned at this census in the other large provinces and states of 
Lidia, and in India as a whole. 

ft will be seen that in spite of the large increase in the proportion of 

insane at this census the figures 
of this province are still roughly 
only two-thirds those for India 
as a whole, and are lower than 
those in most other provinces and 
states. The uniformity in the 
figures of the provinces and state* 
of Northern Lidia is very strik¬ 
ing, viz., Punjab 29, Bajputana 
Agency 23, United Provinces 23, 
Bihar and Orissa 21, Central 
Provinces and Rerar 28, Central 
India Agency 23. It would thus 
appear that w hatever errors occur 
are roughly the same throughout 
this area. Further the relative 
proportions of the sexes are 
amazingly uniform throughout 
. biiia part of the country, This 

suggests more accuracy m the statistics than is usually credited to them. 

10, The ma rginal table shows the proportion of the insane returned in 

1931 and the sex-ratio, by 
natural divisions. La these 
figures the inmate of the 
mental hospitals of tht. province 
have been distributed accord¬ 
ing to their birth-places, so as to 
eliminate the disturbance in the 
figures caused by the cor centra* 
tion of insane persons in the 
districts u here the mental hos¬ 
pitals arc situated. 
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52 
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60 
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44 

49 

38 
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28 
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41 

IB 
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36 

21 
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28 
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21 
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27 

11 

23 
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23 
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96 
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23 

29 

16 
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28 

IS 
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28 
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15 

18 

n 
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*4 
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16 
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1 
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6 
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In the third column is shown the serial order in point of prevalence of 
in anity (where the figure for both sexes together is the same then in order 
of prevalence among make}. Inanity has been most prevalent in Sub- 
Hi mala vs, West since 1881, and has always been very conspicuous in Himalaya, 
West. Next come East Sat pur as and Sub-Himalaya, East- The proportions 
in the remaining divisions are very close together. At previous censuses the 
effects of the presence of mental hospitals have not been eliminated and as they 
have varied in size and locality they have greatly influenced the figures. The 
distribution shown above for this census is the natural distribution. It suggest? 
that, generally speaking, insanity is more prevalent in hilly or montane and sub¬ 
montane tracts. It i" also noticeable that there is a higher proportion of 
female insane in Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya, West than in the other 
natural divisions. 

Below are shown the proportion of the insane (both sexes) returned in 
1931 by districts and states after the inmates of the mental hospitals have 
been distributed by their birth-places. These figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 67. 


(ii) by diatrv ts 
and elate*. 
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District Of Slate. 

Number of 
irtfumr- pcf 
] 00,COO of 
toljal 

pepiilali^ 

Lidtrict or Stale, 

Number of 
insaiK' per 
100.000 or 
total 

population. 

Himlaya, Wat, 










Indv.tfnHfrtiz Plain, Omfrtal—*cian$ld4- 


LMim Dun , T 

■F «F 

£0 





Naki TeJ .« + * 

+ r 

19 

flos Ban'll 

-- 


25 

A Eitifim 


21 

Sitapiir 

+ 4 


26 

Oaih^d 

+ 4 

t7 

Hardoi 


. 4 

IB 

WVjJ, 



Fyxqtkad 

*4 

. , 

20 

SAli&mipur h » * * 

*- 

27 

Sultanpur 


. . 

20 

Bareilly 

** 

35 

Faria bgurh 

* + ■■ r 

« * 

16 

Btj EKir .. m , 


26 

Bara Bankj 

■ * IT ■ 


20 

PiEbhit 

, P 

31 

CmfraJ Zudin Pkiitau* 



Khtri ,, ., 

• - 

37 

JhaciNi 

. . . . 

1 1 

27 

fridv OanftHc Plain, 



Jalauii 

* • 

.. 

24 

MuiAfFatTukgar ,, 

4- 9- 

21 

Hainirpur 

* M ► . 

, r ^ 

16 

Mccml 


19 

Bonck 

+ - 

t # 

14 

Bulandahafrr 


17 


AW Satpurm, 



AE%flJ-ll m'fl 


23 

Minuipuj: 

14 „ + 

. , 

24 

Mutt ra 

** 

W 

Sub'ffimalayai 



Agra 


30 

Gorakhpur 

* 1 4 4 

* * 

19 

Muipuri 

*• 

17 

Bjtfti 

* ■ '■ ■ 


21 

Etoh 

” 

1 9 

Good* 

• • + T 


24 

Budaun. ** „ 


21 

Ltahraicli 

. . 


. 43 

Uomdutud 

+ * 

21 

Indo*&anpztiG Piain y East. 



Shihjoh&iipiif . . %w 

■ «. 

22 

Beiuurfi 

" " * V 


22 

KirmkhnWE 

*« 

17 

JaunpOT 

„ . a _ 


17 

Etawah 


21 

(ihozipur 

i i 


21 

Ind&Grtngtttf. Plain, C&UraJ. 



EaUla 

* C i. 


24 

C^iwoporfr 

P, 

IS 

A»mgs£ 



19 

Fotohpur 

- 

23 


.I Staff# 



Allahabad 4 „ 

** 

21 

Tehri-Garhwal 

*. (i 


56 

Looktunw 

+ " i 

24 

Hiuopur 

■. 


15 

T-'ilflu 


26 

Bttura 

* * . ¥ 

i 

, 

16 
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Diagram 67 . 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF 
INSANE (BOTH SEXES) 

PER 100.000 TOTAL POPULATION. 
fir DISTRICTS AND STATES. 1931. 

Under 20 Per 100,000 . f I 

20-25 „ „ ----- 

25—30 ,i i, 

30 — 40 i 4 i, - 

40-50 „ - 

50 & over „ „ -- 


The actual figmes for each district and state are relatively so small that 
no conclusions nor generalities can be expected from them, and the fact that 
at previous censuses the inmates of mental hospitals were not distributed over 
tin? districts and states of their birth renders comparison difficult, Debra 
Dun {60) and Tehri-Garhwal State (56) return far and away the highest pro¬ 
portions in the province as they usually have done in the past. After them 
comes Bahraieh (43), then Kheri (37), Bareilly (35) and Pilihhit (31). These 
it will bo noticed, are all montane or sub-montane areas. At the other end 
of the scale come Banda (14), Rampur State (15), Hamirpur (16), Partabgarh 
(16) and Benares State (16). I can perceive no further generalities from the 
district and state figures than that noticeable from the figures for the natural 
divisions, and enunciated in the preceding paragraph. 

Regarding the various causes of insanity, as experts themselves hold 
different view's I, as a layman, leave the matter in their hands. 
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chapter vn»— mwmMsrms. 


Distribution % 
age and 


II T Kn dntrifaut ion of the in sane by qumqut nnial age -perio d^ is shown ui 
SutaidiLry WfcSfTtt. J-l ^ »«■ The proportions by derwmat 
age-periods are illustrated in diagram no, 68. 
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tHSAjrmr bv age and sex. 
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The first point that strike one is the relative uniformity exhibited in the 
curves, and, as a matter of fact, this uniformity is found in the curves of all 
provinces and from census to census. The only material change occurred in 
1901 when the peak of the male curve shifted from age group 20-30 to 3(MO, 
suggesting that the famine of 1890-97 caused relatively more deaths among insane 
maics, aged 16-26, or more deaths among the sane at ages 26-36 at the time 
of the famine. The defective compilation of the 1901 census may, however, have 
had something to do with this change as the biggest proportion of the insane are 
returned at ages 20—40, so omissions were likely to be greater at these ages and a 
change over became quite possible. 

The statistics show that insanity Is not determined till the age of ten, or if 
dotennined is concealed. 
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These figures should, hoover, be studied m conjunct™™^ thoseexhi¬ 
bited in Subsidiary Table U, viz., the inimber of insane per 100,1*00 of each sox 
in the quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures for 1911 and 1981 are shown 
below :— _ 


Ajft'-peHkfK 


Number JMT 100,030 of NLfli SWC return'd U imuin, ill British Unitftry In— 

1931* 

1921. 

1911. 




Mnk-s- 

Fftnwkg- 

Mult*. 

Fmtakfl- 

Unto- 

Femfiks* 

0-5 



3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

M0 ** 



14 

10 

6 

4 

11 

6 

SQH5 ** 



20 

14 

13 

10 

16 

9 

15-20 „ 



32 

IB 

19 

11 

24 

16 

20-25 -- 



% 

IB 

25 

12 

29 

14 

25-50 „ 



41 

19 

33 

14 

31 

12 

30-15 ** 



45 

21 

32 

12 

34 

E5 

JW0 -- 


> 1 

47 

24 

35 

15 

32 

12 

4CM5 

*■* 


45 

26 

31 

17 

29 

16 

45-50 ** 



40 

27 

35 

17 

31 

17 

50-55 



37 

27 

27 

ie 

22 

15 

55-60 .. 



40 

24 

27 

16 

29 

23 

go and Offlr 



1 41 

26 

* 

17 

23 

IB 


These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 69. From this it will be seen 
that there is a steady rapid rise in the proportion of insane males from 10 to 40 
and thereafter a decline till 55, thjii a giadutd increase. In females the inereiise 
after 10 is more gradual, and from 20 onwards 13 etill more gradual rising to a 
maximum at 50 and thereafter declining till 60 to list tLightly at ages above this. 
Tbe maximum difference between the male and female proportions is found at 
ages 25— 40, the working ages of man. Lastly the figures suggest that after 40 
in the case of males, and 55 in t ho case of females, fewer become insane and the 
insane die off more rapidly than the able-bodied ; this tendency is less noticeable 
in the case of females than of males. 

































INSANITY BY AGE AXU SEX, 


33 ? 



12. Thorp have been some noteworthy changes in the age distribution of Variation# i n 
the insane in the last 50 years. The projmrtions at ages 20-40 have been subject the age- 
only to minor fluctuations and are still roughly what they w ere in 1S81. But t he distribution of 
proportion in the lowest age-group 0-10 has increased to well over double what insane. 
it was then in the case of males and to two and a half times in the ease of females. 

A smaller increase has occurred in the case of both sexes at ages 10—20. At ages 
40-50 the proportion of both males and females is dist inctly Iowot than in 1SS1, 
and at ages above this the percentages have declined still more. But tliese changes 
are to a very large extent dependent on the changes in the age-distribution oi the 
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total population a? a glance »t the figures in the table in 1 ] [ 

show, Tor example, in 1911 the proportion of insane male* aged <> -10 was 8. 2 
as against 77'3 in 1931, but the proportion ol insane males to f lie total male popu¬ 
lation at that age was nevertheless higher in 1931 than in 1911. Ihe figures in 
paragraph 11 show that there has been an increase in insanity at all age-periods 
for both sexes since 1911 and that the greatest proportional mort als have occur¬ 
red after the a«o of 35 in the ease of males and between the ages of o and lo, but 
espocis 11 y over 35 in the case of females. The 1 931 figures have been affected to 
§omo aunt by the emoothiLg of age-groups adopted at tins cent m for the first 
time. This is clearly seen from the more regular shape of the 1 ■ ^1 1 ui\e m 
diagram no. 69, the effects of the heavy grouping on ages which are an 
even multiple of 5 and to a less extent on those which are an odd multiple 
of 5 having been eliminated. This has had its effect on the proportions in 
the lower age-groups (especially in the case of females whose ages have 
always been more approximate) because jmrt of the next higher age-group 
finds' its way into each group and of course in the case of insanity brings 
more insane into the lower age-groups. At tb© other end of l lie ago scale 
where the proportions of the insane vary less, the effect is tar loss. A* the 
proportion of the insane decreases after middle ago the effect of smoothing 
ou those groups is slightly to reduce the proportion. We find, however, that 
in spite of this the proportions at the higher ages show' the greater increases. It 
is thus clear that the increase in the proportion of the insane is not due to the 
inclusion of more congenital idiots at t he lower agee, but represents a real increase 
in the proportion of actual lunatics at the higher ages, 

13. There are three mental hospitals in the province (as at last census), 

at Agra, Bareilly and Benares. The num¬ 
ber of inmates at the time of the census is 
shown in the margin. Only 1,557 out of 
11,219 person.* returned ns insane, i.e. f 
14 per cent, were being eared for in such 
institutions. In England and Wales in 
1911 (the lost occasion on which statistics 
were collected) the corresponding figure 
iviis 992 per cent., a very striking differ¬ 
ence. 


MtinCtU hospital 
at — - 

[nmrti 1 S sin Fi, bnmry [93 1 + 

PawnA. 


Ffimiltt. 

Agra * * 

m 

621 

210 

Bnn-Oly 

422 

m 

m 

Benares 

304 

264 

40 

Total , 

IMJ 

1.205 

354 


Out of the above 704 (males 531, females 173), 366 (males 281, females 85) 
and 287 (males 249, females 38) respectively were born outside the districts in 
which the hospitals are sit uated. Annual returns of those hospitals arc published 
each year and a triennial report is prepared which deals with the figures of admis¬ 
sions, discharges and casualties ; the causes and types of insanity fthe treatment 
and results obtained ; and which gives figures by age, religion, occupation and so 
forth. To these reports I would refer the seeker after detailed information One 
point I wotdd note, viz., the above figures are for the actual population on census 
night and the total numbers treated in any one year are naturally greater The 
figures for admissions declined till 1924 and after that rose steadily The number 
of inmates at the beginning of 1921 was 1,117 so that by 1931 the figure had risen 
by 39 per cent., which may bo taken to some extent as confirmation of th* Art 
that the proportion of the insane did increase in the decade. 

Deaf-mutism. 

14, As ween in paragraph 2 supra the return was to include as in ]T>1 
those who at the time of the enumeration wore both deaf and dumb A« <wf' 
mutism k almost invariably, as far as is known, congenital the return should 
more or less correspond with those of the censuses previous to 1921 

Errors may occur as in t he case of insanity, from care WnA* rm +n * 

enumerators and headeoi families from wilted concealment, or the unlriMi™2 
of parents to acknowledge the mhrmity .so long as there is any hone that'Tt S 
merely a case of retarded development. Omissions at the earlier a,™ kl- t ' 
douhtedly recurred at t-hie census, thoogh the age at which thieiUrStjSc*, 
mred and admitted seems to be getting lower at each succeeding consul There 

















DEAi’ anrnsM by locality. 
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are still (Kune cates of senile deafness included in the returns, but these are not 
considered sufficient lu vitiate the figures and another explanation of the increase 
in the proportion of deaf-mutes at ages over 60 is advanced in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

The figures are certainly more accurate than they have been at some past 
censuses and those at ages 15—00 may lie taken as fairly' near the truth for both 
sexes. 

15. At the present census in the British territory of the province 62 per 
hundred thousand of the total population (62 males, 42 females) were returned 
as deaf-mutes, the corresponding figures for 1921 being 50 (males 60, females 39), 
The increase is small, but the female increase is double the male. There 
has, however, been a material decrease in both the actual and the proportional 
figuros of deaf-unit os since 1881, the decrease being relatively about twice as 
great for males as for females. 

16- In the margin are shown lor the purpose of comparison t he proportions 

of deaf-mutes returned at this 
census in the other large provinces 
and states of India, and in India 
as a whole. It will be seen that 
the proportion of this province is 
about four-fifths that- of India as 
a whole and is lower than in most 
other provinces and states- Again, 
there is considerable mtifoi mity in 
the figures excluding Kashmir and 
Burma, There is also a close cor¬ 
respondence in the relative propor¬ 
tions of the sexes in Xorthem 
India. 




NrimW pt-p iOO P COO rvlumud ah 




dal-umte, 4 

Proving. or £lati>. 


Prtlfdng. 

Malffi. 

Ki inalin. 

India 


65 

76 

55 

KtyJbiiir 

, , 

159 

ISO 

135 | 

llonim * * 

m m 

116 

122 

no 

B®rmhAy 

m m. 

73 

93 

63 

Central Provincca mil! Bt mr 

m 

92 

63 

Assam 

* n 

73 

82 , 

68 

Ajmcr-Hcmi* 

wtdru 


73 

88 

36 

* m 

71 

81 

62 | 

Bengal 

* m 

70 

BE 

53 

Pticjnb 

* 1 

69 

79 

56 

Baiun-histim * * 

. 4 

67 

81 

49 

North- Wcgt FpitiAkr ProvEnde 

66 

82 

47 

Hili&r and Orissa 

■r + 

63 

77 

49 

My™ ft 

m w 

60 

67 

53 

United Pro^SoM5 

m ■' 

52 

62 

42 

Ct-nLral India Agency 

i-i 

29 

32 

25 


" 

28 

26 

32 

30 

23 

22 


*- 

23 

28 

L6 


*Tb0 proportion of ^ s wuf i in (dtuklfd on th« total 

tils 8ei wncDTMl and the proportion fnr persons ort lbs total 
Itopukion of both sexes* 

17, The marginal table shows the proportion of deaf-mutes returned in 

1931 and the sox-ratio, by natural 
divisions. In the third column is 
shoun the serial order in point of 
prevalence of deaf-mutism. It is 
far and away most prevalent in 
Sub-Himalaya, East. It is usually 
accepted that deaf-mutism is 
closely connected with goitro and 
the latter disease is well known to 
bo exceptionally prevalent in 
that natural division. A long 
way after Sub-Himalaya, East 
comes Bido-Gauge tic Plain, East, 
Then come Himalaya, West, Cen¬ 
tral India Plateau, Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, Central and last Satpliras 
close together, and a lung way Wow these Sub-Himalaya, West and last of 
ml Indo-Gauge tic Plain, West. The infirmity is markedly' more prevalent in 
the east than in the west of the province, and in the north than in the south. 

The figures show remarkable changes in some respects from those of last 
census and of previous censuses. In the next table are given the proportions 
of male and female deaf-mutes in 1931, 1921 and 1881 for comparison. 


NaturoJ h j| vision, 
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Number 
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fnnjiTft 

1 dcftf* 
imtbs 
ptTnnlle 
male denf- 
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United Provinces {British 
territory). 

52 

** 

607 

Himfliflyft, Wtitft , „ | 

56 

3 

637 

Hub.HinoJnyn, Wffit 

38 

7 

579 

[□dc^Gtingnji? Plain* \Y^% 

23 

S 

499 

Inda-Gungttae Plain, Cmtnil 

53 

3 

641 

l-hsntmj ftulia Ffat&GU P p 

54 

4 

685 

isUitMl- Stttpmos *, 

52 

6 

707 

Sub-H tmfllftya, East 

91 

1 

610 

JiukGftngetic I'Liin. East. . 

59 

2 

606 


The provincial 
figures and 
variations 
therein . 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces. 


Distribution of 
deaf-mutes by 
locality ; 

(t) by natural 
divisions. 
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(tij fry districts 
u/id states. 


V imW of i af irutfS per JCOjCCO of tech «*, 


Natural division. 

Mult*. 

Fefiualcsw 

!S»t. 

1921. 

1881. 

1931. 

1 

1921, 

1881+ 

United Fra Villen's < British ttrrltoij'.. 

62 

66 

71 

42 


47 

Mimolayiv West 

63 

m 

256 

48 

no 

167 

Stlb-Himalaya* W«Bi , + 

45 

46 

81 

30 

26 

S3 

Indu-Gftngotic Ptuin, Wist 

35 

42 

6E 

21 

21 

37 

IsdfbOai^tifl FEfttn, Ct-xit ntl 

6] 

57 

58 

43 

33 

36 
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62 

65 

56 

45 

42 

38 

E^l Satpuras , L + a 

63 

46 

V56 

43 

27 

31 

Sub-! LLfJ! ItluyiLp E**fc „ . „ . . + 

no 

79 

151 

7! 

55 

88 

lndn.GBjig&Eia Plain. Euat 

73 

55 

w i 

i * 

35 

i 25 


Himalaya, West which lias always returned the greater proportion of deaf- 
mutes shows a very remarkable decrease in l*>th males and females since 1021, as 
J92I did from 1881. ii has now fallen to third place. It is difficult to account 
for this very large fall in Himalaya, West but I have no reason to doubt the returns 
of lft.ll and there had alzeady been a marked reduction in the proportion between 
1.881‘and 1021. The decline has only been very much accentuated. Sub-Hima- 
laya. East shows a coneidcrablo increase for both sexes over 1021 but a marked 
improvement over the figures of 1881. Tt lias now' moved up to the first place 
from the second, Indo-Gangetic Plain Central, Contra! India Plateau and East 
batpuras show small increases in male deaf-mutes and somewhat larger increases 
for fomates. On the other hand Sub-Himalaya, A Vest and Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
West show a marked improvement for both sexes. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 
has shown a steady increase since 1881 and the proportion is now nearly double 
what it was fifty years ago. 

_ I ,J Sum lL P» the north-west and north-east of the province shows Very mate- 
xia impto'v ement while in the centre, south-west, south-east and particularly 
east the proportion of deaf-mutes lias increased. 

In Subsidiary J able 1 at tho end of this chapter will be found the number 
of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex in each district and state. Below are given 
the figures of both sexes together per 100,000 of total population :— 
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These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 70. 


Diagram 70. 
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The actual figures for each district and state are relatively very small and 
errors therein are consequently much exaggerated, so that do conclusions are to 
he expected from the figures. Delira Dun (165) easily heads the list, followed by 
bondiv (104) and Basti (101), Far behind those come Rae Bareli (81), Gorakhpur 
(ht)), Azamgarh (73), KJieri (70) and Unao (70). At the other end of the list are 
Meerut (15), Aligarh (16), Bareilly (16), and Shahjahanpur (16). Diagram no. 70 
at once reveals the prevalence of this infirmity in the districts of Sub-Himalaya 
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CHAPTER ATI,—'INFIRMITIES. 


Distribution of 
iw>( pi‘it 
deaf-mutes. 


East and Dehra Dun, Thu great decrease in the proportion in Himalaya, West 
is shown to ho due to a heavy decline hi districts Nairn Tal, Almora and 
Garbwal and in Telui-Garhwal St ate. The Dehra Dim proportions have actually 
increased ; they have always been high. So have the figures of the districts of 
Sub-Himalaya, East. Rae* Bareli and Unao were high in 1021. Azamgarli was 
high in 1911. Kheri lias become high for the first time. 

As to the causes of deaf-mutism experts arc not of one mind, and under such 
circumstances a mere layman can scarcely l>e expected to hazard an opinion, 
even if he had one, 

18. It must bo a matter of considerable difficulty for an enumerator (or 

for the head of a family) accurately 
to decide whether a poison who is 
deaf and dumb is insane or not. 
Deaf-mutism is almost entirely con¬ 
genital, and unless a deaf-mute is 
violent, it must be to some extent 
a matter of chance whether such 
a person is recorded as insane or 
deaf-mute. It is therefore of in¬ 
terest to study the figures for the 
two infirmities together. In the 
margin they are given by natural 
divisions. Sub -Himalaya, East 
heads the list, followed at a con¬ 
siderable distance by Himalaya, 
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West. Tho proportions in the other natural divisions ate fairly close together, 
with Indo-Gangetic Plain, West well in the Tear. 

The district and statewide figures are as follows :—■ 
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INSANITY PLUS UEAJ-MUTISM BY DISTRICTS AXD STATES. 

Tlioao figures are illustrated in diagram no. 7k 


Diagram 71, 
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The preponderance of these infirmities is very marked in the submontane 
tracts extending from Pilibhit eastwards to Gorakhpur and in Aaaimgaih, Ghazipur 
and Ballia of Indo-Gangotic Plain, East, Rae Bareli, Sitapur and Unao of the 
Central Plain rank high and so does Jalaun of the Central India Plateau. Dehra 
Dun of Himalaya, West easily heads the Hat with almost double the proix>rtion 
of any other district or state. Tehri-Garhwal State shoe's a high proportion, 
but owing to the great falling off in deaf-mutes in Kumaun the iigures foT the 
three districts of that division arc comparatively low. Meerut and Shahjahan- 
pur districts have returned very low proportions. 
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CHAPTER VII.—INFIRMITIES. 


Diatr button of 
dcaf tnulee * y 
age aid se*. 


JO. The distribution of deaf-mutes bv quinquennia! age-periods is shown 
in Subsidiary Table III for the last sis censuses. The proporlions by decennial 
ago-poriods arc illustrated in diagram no. 72. 
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Here again, as in the caso ol the insane, t here is a striking uniformity between 
the curves of each census. Variations there have been, but they are of degree 
not of kind. The greatest number of deaf-mutes has at every census been found 
between the ages of 5 and 10, or 10 and 15, or taking the decennial periods the 
peak of tho curve is always at the group 10 20, and the numbers then decline 
to the age-group 50-60, after that sometimes slightly rising and at others slightly 
falling. As deaf-mutism is usually a congenital defect and deaf-mutes usually 
die at younger ages than those not so afflicted, the proportion should be highest 
at the lowest ago-group and decline continually thereafter. The fact that the 
peak of the curvy comes at a later ago-group shows that many oases of deaf-mutism 
are either not recognized at the younger ages, or at least are not returned so long 
as there is still hupy that the defect is due merely to backwardness. The fact that 
the percentage at ages 60 and uvyr sometimes rises suggests at first sight that at 
those ages some eases of senile deafness still tint! tlieir way into the returns, though 
later on I have suggested another possible explanation. ‘ The general shape of the 
curves nevertheless does show that apart from omissions in infancy the returns 
include in tlie main those congenitally deaf and dumb which it is intended should 
bo included. 
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CHATTER vn.—INE1E31ITIES. 


Those figures should, however, bo studied side by side with those exhibited 
in Subsidiary Table II foT the number of deaf-mutes per 100,000 of each sex in 
the quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures of the previous two censuses 
are also added below for comparison :— _ 
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Theso figures are illustrated ici diagram no. 73. 
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From this it will apt tear that deaf-mutism is at all ages more prevalent 
among males than among females. My predecessor ascribed the difference to 
more extensive concealment amongst females and assumed that both sexes are 
equally afflicted. v I cannot endorse this opinion. Tn all countries males 
suffer to a greater extent than females from this infirmity, as from all other 
defects of a congenital nature, and I see no reason why India or this province 
should he an exception. Further, the figures are remarkably continuous from 
census to census. 

The next point of note is that whereas in 1911 and 1921 the maximum 
proportion of male deaf-mutes was found in age-group 20 -25, in 1931 
it occurs in age-group 15-20. This is, at any rat©, partly due to the 
smoothing of ages at the present census which has brought some of the deaf- 
mutes who are normally declared as such at the later ages into the lower age- 
greup, but it cannot altogether bo ascribed to this because the maximum 
proportion for females (who would be more affected by the smoothing of ages) 

* Vide Consna Report I92j, T&rt j, pago 139. 
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Variation itt 
the agt-disiribu- 
tion of deaf- 
mutes. 


Nature of the 
figures, sources 
of error. 


is found at the same group as in 1921* though it shifted from the age-group 
15-20 in 1911 to 10-15 in 1921, We are thus forced to the conclusion 
that deaf-mutism is being recognized and admitted earlier than in the 
past. Deaf-mutism has always been recognized and admitted at earlier 
ages for females than for moles, e.g., the maximum comes in 1931 for males 
in age-group 15-20 and for females at ages 10-15. It may ho argued 
that the proportion of female deaf-mutes is at a maximum at 10-15 because 
this is the age-group in which the total female population is at a minimum on 
accounted the dangers attendant ou child-birth to which dangers the deaf- 
mutes are not so likely to bo subjected, but in 1911 the female maximum 
came at age-group 15-20, so such an argument is without force. The 
maximum has moved to a lower age-period for both males and females since 
1911, and the maximum age-group Las always been and still is at a younger 
age foi females than for males. This certainly does not support the view that 
females suffer just as much as males from this infirmity, and concealment 
is greater in the case of females. 

Other interesting points can be seen from the curves as follows. If the 
statistics were accurate, and if deaf-mutes lived as long as and no longer than 
those not so afflicted the curve would he a horizontal stiaight line. If deaf- 
mutes are relatively shorter lived the curve would descend with age, and con¬ 
versely If they arc longer-lived tho curve would rise. Lot us look at the mole 
curves. Once the maximum has boon reached there is a decline, very marked 
in 1911 and well marked between the ages of 15-20 and 30—35 in 1931, In 
1921 the drop was gradual. The curve for 1931 represents the state of affairs 
in a decade when epidemics, famines and suchlike calamities which have a 
selective effect, wore at a minimum, and suggests that nude deaf-mutes normally 
die off more rapidly than the able-bodied between the ages of 15 and 35. 
From then t ill 60 they hold their own and after that more than hold their own. 
The more gradual decline after 35 in 1921 was probably the result of the 
influenza epidemic which is woll known to have been more fatal to the whole 
population at ages 20-40 and in reducing the number of people at these ages 
may well have produced this effect. The striking increase in the proportions 
of both male and female deaf-mutes at 60 and over is usually attributed to 
the inclusion of cases of senile deafness but it may also be explained to some 
extent as follows. Deaf-mutes die younger than the average person, and those 
who survive age more rapidly. They can give no account of themselves, so 
them ages are invariably estimated and by reason of their appearance their 
ages are likely to be tar more over-estimated than those of normal persons. 
Coming to the female curves it is very noticeable that they are far more hori- 

ttlIir r c ma ^‘ J n . *931 the decline is very gradual after the age-group 

a ami from *,11-45 it is almost a straight line. This appears 1o bo the 
rent! t of the fact that although female deaf-mutes die young they die no faster 
than females not bo afflicted because the latter arc subject to * the perils of 
motherhood to winch deaf-mutes as a rule are not. Even in 1921 when tho 
/, , from tho peak of the curve was steeper at ages 10-25 it is very 
o iecu > e row the curve flattens out thereafter whereas the male curve 
continues to descend, 

- ™ T h " ™: lt i 0DS in the composition of the deaf-mute population 

a W 'it llu striking. Generally speaking there are Blight 

creases at- the ages 10-50, with decreases at ages over 50. These changes 
are in part due to tho smoothing of ages and call for no special comment. 

Blixdness. 

fof both mwf ^ hl a^bidness includes both those who wore bom blind 

life Of thefmii in firm V '° iur V< i ^ome afflicted with this infirmity during 
’ utthofom miinmfcies blindness is the most easy in diamvwp* and a! 

.£Tt."JSS 2*tTr “ <,ither s,mmc ~ *5- 

bcf oinr- S Soro r few IfTsons may be included whoso sight has 
Z wJS" who a ? bUnd *a eye. These must be negli- 
£ a ^ clear and well understood, and moreover there 

easy at the time of abatr^ «■* ° ^ tboH6 0ne eye, which renders it 

J the time of abstraction to eliminate any persons so returned. So 
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statistics may be accepted 


far therefore as this infirmity is concerned the 
without qtialification. 

22> ,4* *5® present census in British territory 293 in 100,000 persons 
(260 par 100,OtM) males, 330 per 100,000 females) were returned as totally 
blind The corresponding figures for 1921 wore 232 (males 213, females 251). 
Blindness is by far the most prevalent of the four infirmities dealt with, and 
it i& r^^ettablo to have to record eucli n IfU'go increase in th# proportion 
of the totally blind as 26 3 per cent. The proportion is far larger hero than 
in European countries and the United States of America, whole it is usually 
in the neighbourhood of 80 or 90, but it is a matter of common observation that 
blindness is ordinarily far more prevalent in tropical countries than in those 
with a more temperate climate* As has always been the case blindness is morn 
common among females than among males, and the increase in the proportion 
since 1921 has been less in the case of males (22*1 per cent.) than tor 
females (31-5 per cent.). The figures in Subsidiary Table I of this chapter 
show that the proportions for both sexes declined steadily till 1911 (omitting 
tho figures of 1901 which were exceptionally low' parity as the result of heavier 
mortality among the infirm diming the famine of 1896*97 and partly as the 
result ol a defective method of compilation which has already been referred to) 
and since 1911 have risen, slowly between 1911 and 1921 and very rapidly in the 
last decade, so that the female proportion in 1931 was above that in 1881 
and the male proportion only slightly below the 1881 figure. Tho explanation 
offered in paragraph C supra holds good here and the increase in proportion 
maj at any rate in part be attributed to the favourable decade in w'hich 
the blind, as the rest of the infirm, have had a better chance of survival. 
23. In tho margin aro shown for the purpose of comparison the propor¬ 
tion of blind returned at this cen¬ 
sus in the other large provinces 
and states of India, and in India 
as a w r holo. It will bo seen that 
the proportion is higlier in this 
province than in any other part 
of India save Ajmer-Merw'ara, 
and blindness is no less than four 
times as prevalent in the United 
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24. The marginal table shows the proportion of the blind returned in Distribution of 
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feature of the figures ever since 1881* The remarkably few changes in the 
older of the natuiel divisions in the last 50 years points to blindness being 
determined by locality. During the half-century there has been some slight 
improvement in the proportion ot the blind in Sub-Himalaya, West and Indo- 
Gangclir Plain, West and Central, but there havb been substantial increases 
in all the remaining natural divisions, especially in East Satpuras. 

(Ii) by dis- Below are shown the proportion of the blind (both soxes) returned in 

iricta and 1931 by districts and states. Thei'e figures are illustrated in diagram no. 74 : — 
states. - - ~~ 
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Diagram 74. 
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Blindness ia most prevalent in Hamirpur, Jalaim and Jhansi districts 
?:Central India Plateau, in Muttra of the Western Plain, and in a block of 
mstneta inoluding Shahjahanpur ot the Western Plain, Kheri of Sub-Himalaya 
VVnst, and Hatdoi, Sitapur, Bara Banki, Rae Bareli, Unao and Patehput ot the 
Lent! a! Plain, These are all districts in which blindness has prominently 
featured at past censuses. The lowest proportions are found in Gorakhpur, 
Kurnpur Jhunpur, Benares arid Benares State, and Ballia, which have* 

h he wise returned low figures on previous occasions, 
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OHAFTER VH. INEIRM1T1KS- 


Operations for 
caittracL 


Year, 

Notabor of optfitkifw for 
cataract jhidonned ill tlicytar. 

Number 
of p-trfianS 
aperatod 

on. 

Insult of opt-mlians an patients. 

Principal. 

StfWiidAiy, 

. Total. 

Actuals,. 

TVtwifcige. 

Cuftd„ 

BdipVfd. 

Cturd. 

Bdiovted* 

1930 

* I 


1 7.747 

23 

7,775 

7,133 

6,767 

IDO 

95 

I 

1929 

, . 

.. 

7*099 

23 

7,922 

7,235 

6,966 

156 

96 

1 

2 

3928 


-. 

7+243 

32 

7,275 

6,778 

8*265 

174 

92 

4 

4 

3927 


.. 

7+055 

111 

7.J66 

7,022 

6,250 

457 

89 

J 

7 

1926 


1 c 

6+441 

11 

8,452 

6,205 

5,854 

89 

94 

1 

1 

1929 

■P ¥ 

i* 

6+M6 

2S 

6J44 

5,949 

5,635 

145 

9$ 

1 

■ *y 

1924 

1 §■ 

. * 

5,796 

54 

5,850 

5,472 

5,129 

IN 

94 

dt 

9 

8925 



6^66 

22 

8.083 

4.88S 

4.457 

148 

91 

z 

7 

8922 


■ * 

5.257 

40 

5,277 

5^33 

4,887 

136 


J 

1921 

*- 

■* * 

4+374 

5 

4,179 

4,165 

3,852 

96 

92 

J 

2 

Total t921~3Q 

■■ * 

63J74 

354 

54J2$ 

60.071 j 

56.062 

1,615 

93 

3 

[920 

+ ■ 

. , 

5.74] 

48 

5,789 

5,508 

5*231 

100 

93 

2 

[919 

* - 

** 

6.835 

97 

8,982 

6,355 

5,S76 

162 

92 

3 

1918 


* T. 

7,909 

155 

8,084 

6*968 

6.605 

36? 

95 

2 

1917 


- - 

7,525 

222 

7,747 

6,894 

6,594 

131 

96 

■fr 

2 

19 16 

- » 

a + 

8,073 

33 

8,106 

7.329 

6+752 

183 

92 

a 

3 

1915 

# * 

* * 

8,33] 

47 

8J7S 

7,562 

7,093 

m 

94 


1914 

» ■ 

* • 

8,73] 

43 

8,774 

8,008 

7+336 

219 ! 

92 

j 

I9U 


- ■ 

9.918 

44 

9,962 

9,148 

8*503 

246 

93 

j 

3 

1912 



9,058 

80 

9,138 

8,362 

7*500 

214 

90 

3 

1911 

¥ * 

+ * 

6,885 

95 

6,980 

6,616 

6,095 

146 

92 

2 

Total 

191S-20 


79,036 

m 

79,920 

72.750 

67,573 

1,771 

93 

3 

1910 

. - 

■ ¥ 

£.237 

77 

6,314 

6+I3& 

5*558 

126 

91 

2 

1909 

- * 

I- 4 

5,603 

70 

5,678 

5,531 

5.053 

168 

92 i 

*• 

1908 

■ ■ 

P IT 

5,487 

1 59 

5,646 

5,406 > 

4.964 

123 

92 

j 

2 

1907 

- - 

- * 

5,803 . 

113 

5.716 

5,502 

4*952 

390 

90 

3 

!9f)6 

" * 

i a 

8,475 

109 

6.584 

6,376 

5.722 : 

359 

90 

2 

JS05 

+ + 

Hi ■ 

5,089 

62 

5,151 

3,049 

4+414 

162 | 

87 

3 

1901 

-■ ■ 

- - 

5,033 

30 

5,063 

5,0 [Q 

4+463 

133 

89 

3 

1903 


■ * 

5,220 

17 

5,237 

5+092 

4*545 

138 

89 

3 

1902 


¥ + 

5,571 

32 

5,603 

5+427 

4+913 ! 

185 

91 

3 

1901 

* * 

" 1 

5,9! 3 

60 

5,973 

%m 

5+112 

J63 

91 

3 

Total 

1901-10 

”, 

56J36 

729 

66,961 

55JS? 

49.69* 

7,575 

90 

3 


As regards the causes of blindness much has been written in the past and 
here again experts disagree. Suffice it to say, that as pointed out by my pre¬ 
decessor,* the distribution in this province discredits certain conclusions 
generally accepted. 

Trachoma, smallpox, cataract, glaucoma and lack of early treatment of 
eye diseases, are some of the more important causes of post-natal blindness ; 
the latter more so in the case of females, because they resort loss freely to the 
Government hospitals and when they do go are more difficult to treat especial¬ 
ly in the case of operations for cataract. Of these trachoma seems to be 
responsible for a very large proportion. It is a disease associated with dust and 
dirt, neglect, ill-nutrition and a low' standard of civilian.! ion generally. But 
the investigation is naturally a matter for the medical experts of the province. 

T give Wow* statistics of operations for cataract In the dispensaries in 
British territory for the last 30 years. It will lie scon that they rose to a maxi¬ 
mum about 19 i2-13, rapidly declining t ill 1921, since when they have steadily 
risen, though at the close of thu last decade they were not so numerous as in 
1912—IB. The explanation of these variations lies in the fact that the Civil 
Surgeons and Assistant Civil Surgeons of this province proceeded in large 
numbers to the various theatres of war from 1914 onw'ards. They returned 
aboul 1921-22, but the figures have never regained their pro-irar level because 
many of the residents of the western districts now go to Delhi for such opera¬ 
tions. Some improvement in the percentage of successful operations occurred 
between 1911 and 1921 which has been maintained in the past decade:— 


■ Ccafttu Kcpurt, 1921. Part I, pogo 14]. 
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. „ P:,. Tho distribution ^ the blind by quinquennial age-periods is shown 
in Subsidiary Table HI, for the I an six censuses. The proportions by 
(In cornual age-periods aro illustrated in diagram no. 75. J 
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The chief feature that is noticeable is the effect of smoothing ages at this 
Census. Both the male and female curves now show increased proportions 
of the blind at each successive age-group, which is as it should be with an 
infirmity chat is mainly acquired after birth. The female curve has always 
shown this but the male curve did not till 1921. Is T ow the shape of the two 
curves is very similar. But w he mas at all previous censuses there has been 
a smaller percentage of females blind at tho earlier ages than males the srnooth- 
mg of ages has had the effect of making the reverse appear the case. 


Distribution by 
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CHAPTER VET.—INFIRMITIES 1 , 


These figures should, however, bo studied in conjunction with those 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table IT, which are for the number of blind per 
100,000 of each sex in t he quinquennial age-periods. Similar figures for 1911 
and 1921 are shown below, and illustrated in diagram no, 70 : — 
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Hero again there is remarkable uniformity in the figures as between 
censuses, variations bemg of degree and not of kind. Blindness is seldom comT 
mtal but when it is congenital boy* suffer more than girls, which is the case with 
a I congenital afflictions. There is a continuous ib in the proportion of the 
blind of each sex at each subsequent age-group, small until about the age of 
3a-40 and thereafter rapidly increasing with age, showing clearly that blind- 
ness is an acquired defect winch comes increasingly with advancing years 
The female curve is below the male curve until the age-group 25-IlV from 
which point the female proportion grows more and more above tl* male pro- 
portion, illustrating how females are far more prone to become blind iu old 
age tl^n malos. Tlie ago at which the male and female curves cross advanced 

ion »riQ> t ° ab ° Ut 32 f 1921 and t , hcn to about 26 “ Between 

1911 and 1921 there was a decrease m tho proportions of blind males at all 

ages up to group 45 50 and thereafter increases. Pot females the 'propor¬ 
tions decreased up to the age of 35 -40 and thereafter increased The forward 
movement of the crossing point was due to the fact that the improvement in 
blindness of males at the younger ages was greater than in the case of females. 
Between 19-1 and 1931 there lias been an increase in the proportion of the 
blind at every age-group for both sexes, being especially marked for males at 
ages after 4o and 0-10, and for females after 35 and at 0-10, Some of the 
Increase at ages 0-10 may bo ascribed to the smoothing of acres at this 
census but not all, because the proportion in most of the lower age^groups has 
moved up very close to the figure of 1921 for the next higher a^i-m-oup e a 
the male proportion at ages 5 -10 in 1931 is 95 whereas the 1921°figure for the 
the next higher age-group 10-15 in 1921 was only 98. Moreover, tho effect 
of smoothing at the lower ages is not great liecauso the proportions are fairly 
close together for consecutive ago-groups. But at t he higher ages the effect 
is far greater. The differences in tho proportions of consecutive age-group 
are very large and smoothing has resulted in marked increases at those ages. 
Yet hero again we find that in the proportion of blind aged 60 and over a very 
large increase has occurred and this in spite of smoothing. We arc forced 
therefore to conclude that there has been some increase in congenital blindness 
since 1911 and a very considerable increase in blindness acquired later in life 
more especially at ages over 60, 

The point at which the proportion of blind of each sex is the same has 
moved forward since 1921 partly as a result of smoothing ages which has brought 
relatively more blind into the lower age-groups of females than of males°on 
account of the greater inaccuracies in female ages and partly because blindness 
during the first half of life has increased more in the case of females than for 
males. 

How far blindness is a matter of age is seen from the fact that the pro¬ 
portion of blind at 00 and over is 35 times as great as at age 0-5 in the case 
of males and nearly 60 times in the case of females. Further, of tho total 
blind nearly three-fifths are over 45 years of age and nearly one-third are 
over 60. 

Lephosy. 


26. Tho returns of leprosy aTe subject to many sources of error. Pro- Noiurenftlu. 
bably the greatest of these is wrong diagnosis. A layman cannot detect the &r,, r ^ Jol*L. 
disease at all in its earlier stages, and when more fully developed it is still of error 
exceedingly difficult for an amateur to distinguish leprosy from other diseases * 

‘‘tush as yaws or syphilis. The returns from the hospitals arc quite accurate, 
but the others consist chiefly of those with conspicuous lesions on their 
undies, the majority of whom are burnt-out cases, and though disagreeable 
te look upon are said to be noil-infect ions. The cases of other diseases record- 
i leprosy to some extent counteract the effects of omissions. The difference 
between white leprosy (leucoderma) and leprosy proper is now well understood 
and the errors from this source must be negligible. The other big factor in 
omissions is deliberate concealment. Praotically no one but a beggar 
wj | willingly admit that he is a leper ; the disease is looked upon with shame 
aud disgust. The omissions are probably high on this score, and especially 
so in th'j case of females as the big disparity in the male and female figures 
suggests. 
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CHAPTF.fi VH,—INTTRM1TIES. 


The provincial 
figures and 
variations 
therein. 


Comparison of 
the provincial 
figures with 
those of other 
provinces and 
states. 


Distribution of 
lepers by locality. 

(i) by natural 
divisions. 


27. At the present census in the British territory of the province 30 in 
a hundred thousand persons (47 per 100,000 males, II per 100,000 females) 
were returned as lepers, the corresponding figures for 1921 being 27 (males 43, 
females 11). The actual figures are email as in the ease of the insane. There 
has been an increase of about 9 per cent, in the proportion of male Ie|>ers since 
1921 though it is still about 25 per cent, below the 1881 proportion. The 
proportion in the case of females has been the same since 1901, and is nearly 
one*third less than it was 50 years ago. From the figures of the last half-century 
it would appear that leprosy is four times as common among males as among 
females. The disease is undoubtedly moTe common among males, probably 
because they travel about more and are thus moro likely to contract it ; 
but how much greater it is difficult to estimate, because concealment is faT 
easier among women who are in this country surrounded by greater privacy. 

28. In the margin are shown for the purpose of comparison the pro* 

portion oi lepers returned at this 
census in the other large prov¬ 
inces and states of India, and in 
India as a whole. It will be seen 
that tbe proportion in this prov¬ 
ince h only three-quarters that 
of India as a whole and is less 
than that of nearly all the other 
large provinces. The proportion 
is markedly higher in the east and 
south of Indie, growing less and 
less to the north-west. 



Number per I00>000 retumrd 

Province or Steto* 

PurSonfiL 


I'YrmiJcg, 

India 

42 

so 

26 

Burma + , 

76 

102 

49 

Hadrafl - - 44 

71 

107 

35 

Ctsitral Prouinsra utd B?rar 

70 

S3 

51 

Asmm 

60 

m 

32 

Koahiiur 

56 

71 

38 

Bihar and Orissa,. 

54 

n 

29 

Ikognl .. .. 

42 

59 

23 

Bombay 

41 

55 

26 

tlnlEed Provinces 

30 

47 

11 

ffjdanlw) 

26 

36 

16 

Ct cilmt India Agency 

16 

22 

10 

Mysore 

II 

36 

6 

Punjab t t ,. 

North-WcBt Fraatier Pro- 

10 

13 

6 

P ^ .+ 

10 

12 

8 


6 

8 

3 

lUjpatvu Agency 

5 

6 

3 

Ajmtr-MjTWftm 

5 

4 

2 

jklhi 

1 

2 

44 


* Tho propcrtion of cnalfe wui Ithullra ii cslcuUitd (it tilt total of ihc sOx ednormpd and tb* 51 pmufftfalu for 
peiaanfl on me Eofal popuE 1 1 Eon of both Buq, 

29. The marginal tabic shows the proportion oi lepers returned in 1931 

and the sex-ratio, by natural 
divisions. In these figures the 
inmates of the 13 leper hospitals 
of the province have been distri¬ 
buted according to their birth¬ 
places, so as to eliminate the 
disturbance in the figiu'es caused 
by the concentration of lepers in 
the districts and states whore the 
hospitals am situated. In the 
third column is shown the serial 
order in point of prevalence of 
leprosy (when the figure for both 
sexes together is the same then in 
order of prevalence among males). 
M at past censuses leprosy is most prevalent in Himalaya, West though 
the proportion has been steadily reduced to half what it was 50 years ago in 
thr? of both bub'HnnslBjU! East comes next and sIigvve i\ con- 

siderablo increase in all districts since 1921 (especially in Basti where the pro¬ 
per l ion has increased from 66 to I If) in the ease of males and from 14 to 20 
in the case of females), the proportion for the division now stand tog more then 
a quarter higher t han it did 50 years ago. Leprosy is least prevalent in Indo- 
GftTigotiEr 1 lain, West (9) and Sub-Himalaya, West (17). These divisions have 
always returned the lowest figures, and both have shown a continuous improve¬ 
ment during the past 50 years, the proportion of Indo-Gangetia Plain W est 
now standing at a third of what it was in 1881 and iliat of Sub-Himalaya, 


Natural division. 

Numbef 
of leS'wutf- 

ioSjooo 

al toln.9 
populatigh. 

Send! 

dnkf. 

Number 
of FfrajaL' 

JXT JUlLlfl 
ms'Jt' 
lC}jerS, 

United Provinces British 

30 


306 

territory^ 

H iuiulnyft. 'Veit 

73 

3 

311 

Sah-HnnfifcjUp West * * 

37 

7 

164 

fmlo Onagi 13c 1 Plain H Wi-si 

, 9 

a 

161 

Ptiiin. Central 

36 

3 

210 

(ktnOndia Flilcui 

28 

6 

412 

Etui Salmans-.. 

31 

5 

452 

Suh- HEfnajnJn, Eabl *, 

46 

2 

166 

Indo Cftiififtic Plain, East., 

31 

4 

137 
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West »t ono-hatf, tho improvement being noticeable for both sexes. Leorosv 
£ £*,?““ “ s ,™.» year, ago in IndoOangetic Pla” CbntofS 

bflW i t h 1 I V* 1I pF rovod ft* males and become worse for female 
g£?£5r“ : •"* ‘“PWVed materially for both sexes in Central 
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(n) by tUgtrku Below is shoe'll the proportion of lepers (both sexes) returned in 1931 

and stales. |>y districts and states after the inmates of lepcT hospitals have been distributed 
by their birth-places. These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 77 :— 
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Diagram 77, 
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east ill it. on ™[ 61) ' leprosy is noticeably more prevalent in the 
the J t i- 10 oi produce, very low figuiee being returned by all 
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CHAPTER vn.— IKFrRMlTTHS, 

The distribution of lepers by quinquennial age -periods is sho^m in 
Table in for the last six censuses. The proportions by decennial 
axe illustrated in diagram no. 78. 
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Again we find a striking similarity in the curves of different censuses and 
changes arc only of degree (except in the case of females where in 1881 and 
IS!)I the proportion at ages of 60 and over was higher than at ages 50-GO). 
The proportion at ages tinder 10 has always been small, showing that congenital 
leprosy is infinitesimal. There is a steep rise from the ago of 15 which con¬ 
tinues to a maximum which has invariably been found for males find females at 
agoe 40-50, though in view of the fact that most cases of incipient leprosy tia^ h 
unnoticed is it probable that the age- at which people are chiefly attacked by 
this disease is somewhat earlier. After 60 year© of age the "fall is steep 
especially for males, as a result of the known fact that a leper rarely survives 
20 years after contracting the disease. 


m 


CSAPTEK VH, — -INFIRMITIES. 


The ago ■distribution of leport Se s however, affected by the age-distribution 
of tb© population as a whole, so these figures should be studied m conjunction 
with those exhibited in Subsidiary Table II for the munbor of tapers per 
100,000 of each sex of the total population hi the quinquennial ago-perioda. 
Similar figures for 1911 and 1921 are shown below-_ 
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These ligurus are illustrated Lxi diagram tie. 70 . 
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These turves again show how negligible is congenital leprosy. Further, 
although according to the age-distribution of lepers shown hi diagram no. 78 
there is always a greater proportion of them at ages 40-50, in actual fact 
Jepers are more numerous relative to the total population at ages 55-60. The 
1911 curve ia remarkable. There were loss lepers at all ages then than that in 
eitliL-r 1911 or 1931, but the difference is especially marked at ages of 40 and 
over. This suggests that the influenza epidemic was more sever o on lepers than 
on the general population and especially at the higher ages, a similar result 
to that found in the case of the other infirmities. The famine of 1907-08 seems 
! ° have had a similar effect on the figures of 1911 though the degree is less, 
so that here again we find the theory enunciated in paragraph 5 supra supported j 
the increase in lepers in 1931 may bo attributed, at any rate in part, to the 
absence in the last decade of epidemics and famine which have a selective 
effect against th© infirm* 

Another interesting feature of diagram no, 78 is that at each of the six 
censuses the female proportion exceeds the male up to about the age oi 30 or 
3o, at some of the younger ages in the proportion oi 2 or even 3 to 1. After 30 
nr 35 the male proportion exceed? the female until about 60 when they become 
equal. At ages over 60 the female proportion is usually somewhat greater 
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Lopci hoopiol fit— 


tbau the male. Similar results ore found in India as a whole, and in this con- 
[Sou the following abstract from the India Report of 1921 is ot mtoiest - 

“ This is very probably due (1) to the greater tendency for grls to 
become infected by parents and relation a by then mor^ constantly 
remaining in the house, seeing the probability is that in most 
cases infection takes place from infected clothes and especially 
bed-clothes, and (2) to the fact that women are more confined 
and do not get so much sunlight and exercise as meD. I ins 
would lead to the disease developing at an earlier ago, as Hin.light 
and exercise are two of the most effective preventers ot the 
development of the disease. By the age of 301 the excess of 
females infected in childhood will have died off, while the 
diseaao developing later in males will lead to their Dumber 
exceeding that of the females above 30.” 

31 Ih 1911, 538 out of the 14,143 returned wore lodged in 18 leper 

hospitals. In 1921 of the 12,296 
lepers 919 were lodged in 14 leper 
hospitals. In 1931 there wero 12 
leper hospitals in the British terri¬ 
tory of the province and one in 
Tehri-Garhwal State. The num¬ 
ber of in mates in each on census 
night is shown in the marginal 
table. Excluding the Tehri- 
Garhwal hospital, the inmates of 
which were all bom in that St ate, 
951 out of the 14,485 lepers re¬ 
turned in British territory were 
found in hospitals, i.e,, only 6'6 
per cent. The only big hospital 
is at Naim, district Allahabad. 
These institutions are supported 
by Government, local bodies, the 
Mission to Lepers, the Red Gross 
Society and private charity. 

I give in the margin the age-distribution of the inmates of these 13 hos¬ 
pitals. The actual numbers arc small, 
being roughly one-fifteenth of the total 
lepers euumerated in the province, but 
their ages are likely to be noaier the 
truth as a iule. These figures are illus¬ 
trated in diagram no. 80. 
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The proportion at ages 0-5 is high for both boys and girls presumably 
iccause gTowB-ups ore more willing to leave their children in hospital than they 
are to stay there themselves, or maybe because the parents from whom tlio 
children inherited or contracted the disease are dead. They probably includo 
a tew untainted children whose parents are in hospital. Apart from this and 
a cm minor variations caused by the small numbers involved and the chance 
no 'lire of tho collection, the figures bear out in a very striking manner the main 
features noticed in the age-distribution of the total leper population of tho prov- 
‘irf* ’ proportion of female lepers exceeds the male proportion up to 
’ - 11 J a , ^ li**rr-aftor is loss, and tho male proportion is at its maximum in the 
neighbourhood of 40, and tho female a little earlier. These figures t hus to 
- omo extent confirm tho general ago-distnbution figures of tho proviiico- 

il . ni . nedirtt ^ c *use of IepTosy is the lepra bacillus (B. leprae) or my co¬ 
de enuni of leprosy, but just os in tuberculosis there are many contribute!y 
causes which lower an individual’s general resistaucc, and thus give the infec- 
tion, once implanted, a chance to produce the disease. In tor-current diseases 
\ ^ syphilis, filariasis, malaria and intestinal parasites, constitute the 
greatest contributory causes; others are ill-nutrition and lack of personal hygiene. 
Again, certain conditions facilitate tho implantation of the organism in a healthy 
or uninfected person. The use of infected clothing, especially bed-clothes, 
infected domestic utensils, and close body contact naturally facilitate infection, 
unco the disease appears in an area the speed at which it spreads depends 
largely on the general habits of the people living in that area. The prevalence 
of leprosy in the hills is probably due to the fact that the hill folk for several 
months in the year live huddled together in small dwellings for the sake of 
warmth. The various hospitals and leper workers report that so far as they 
m>vo observed the disease does not attack some castes more* than others, but 
the matter is more closely connected with personal hvgiene and the standard 
of living. 

There has boon no new departure in the way of treatment during the past 
decade, though various modifications of the preparations of chmdntugra and 
hvdrooarpiiB oils have been introduced. Opinion seems to be gaining ground 
Utat leprologwts have reached the limits of the possibilities of the derivatives 
of those oils and that further advance will be dependent upon discovering 
* 0ir *° entirely new remedy. The hospitals whilst treating the leprosy itself 
treat in addition all in tor-current diseases. The Naina hospital (Allahabad) 
reports 80 per cent, of cures amongst children and 1\ per cent, among adults, 
Wlt | l a marked improvement among a further 70 per cent, of adults. It seems 
’<« be definitely accepted that provided the disease is treated early a cure is 
possible, but that treatment at later stages can only, at present, result in alle- 
mting the sufferings of tho afflicted. Host ot the hospitals issue emual reports 
showing admissions, methods of treatment and results, to which the seeker 
‘deer detailed information is referred. 


Causes of 
leprosy and 
treatment. 














SUBSIDIARY Table I.- Infirm per 100,000 of the. total population of each 
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CHAPTER YJf.—rNFIllMTTJKR. 


Subsidiary Table IL —Infirm per 100,000 of each sex. and female infirm 
per 1,000 infirm males, at certain-age periods. {British Territory.) 
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Subsidiary I able ITf ,—Age distribution of 10,000 infirm of each sex (British Territory). 
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Chapter VIII*— OCCUPATION, 

v J; JJr° re °^ rdin g occupation will bo found in Imperial Tables 

X, XI, XII and Provincial Table in. 

1able X is divided into tltroo parts. Part I is the provincial summary which 
show's separately for British territory and the States the number of persons 
ot each sea: following each occupation as (i) principal occupation, (ii) working 
dependent, or (m) subsidiary to any other occupation; the occupations being 
arranged according to the standard scheme of classification prescribed for 
India as a whole. In Part II similar figures arc given for each district and 
j. ,j’ J . 4 ' tll I e ^mers as principal occupation have in each case boon sub¬ 
divided into those with (i) no subsidiary occupation, (ii) an agricultural subsi¬ 
diary occupation or (iii) a non-agricultural subsidiary occupation. This is a 
departure from the all-India arrangement and has, of course, considerably 
lengthened the tabic, but is, in my opinion, justified by the important part 
tiat subsidiary occupations, especially of agriculturists,‘play in determining 
the economic condition of the people. By this means the effects of the omission 
of the- table of mixed occupations (Table XIX of 1921) on the score Q f economy 
has been somewhat mitigated. In Part HI similar figures to those in 
Bart I are given for each of the 23 cities of the province. Table XT shows the 
principal occupations of certain selected castes in the province as a whole, and 
also provides statistics showing bow far such castes as have traditional occupa¬ 
tions are leaving those occupations and taking to others. Table XII exhibits 
the results (not very satisfactory I fear) of a special inquiry into the number of 
persons literate in English and unemployed. It shows them by community 
and by educational qualifications. 

Provincial Table III shows the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists, 
iho table is divided into six parts, one for each of the six heads under which 
agriculturists have been classified at this census. This table, in a somewhat 
niodifnio form, has hitherto been an Imperial Table, but as: a measure of retrench¬ 
ment has now been omitted for India as a whole. As the information therein 
contained is of such special importance in this province it has been retained as 
a provincial tabic. The Imperial Tabic which exhibited occupation by reli¬ 
gion has boon omitted as a measure of economy, ak it is certainly of secondary 
importance. Further, the table of mixed occupations has not been prepared 
though the omission has boon to some extent made good by expanding the 
column for earners as principal occupation in Parts IT and Iff of Table X as 
already explained. 

The above tables give the actual figures. At the end of this chapter are 
«ux subsidiary tables the first five of which give certain statistics based on the 
Jmporial and Provincial Tables, and the sixth some further information, Tho 
contents of these subsidiary tablet, arc as follows :— 

Subsidiary Table, I ,— The general distribution, (proportional) of occupa¬ 
tion by orders — 1 

(«} Earners (principal occupation) and working dependents. 

(6) Earners as subsidiary occupation. 

The proportion of the returns under each occupation that came from 
the 23 cities of tho province is also shown, 

Subsidiary Table //.—The distribut ion (proport ional) by sub-classes in 
the natural divisions, districts and states. 

(®) Earners (principal occupation) and working dependents. 

(i) Earners as subsidiary occupation. 

Subsidiary Table ///.— Occupations of females by sub classes and bv 
certain selected orders and groups (for the province as a whole). 

Subsidiary Table IV.— Selected occupations, shoving tho actual num¬ 
bers (by sub-classes, orders and certain selected groups) of earners 
plus working dependents, i.e., actual workers, at each of the last 
three censuses; and the percentage intercensal variations. 


The statistics : 

where found. 



The figures : 
hout obtained. 
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Subsidiary Table V,— Occupation of selected castes, showing for each 
caste concerned the proportional distribution of earners plm working 
dependents between the various occupations and the number of 
female workers per raille of male workers at each occupation. 

Subsidiary Table IV.— The number of persons employed at the time of 
the census in the following Government Departments :— 

(i) Railways, 

(ii) the Irrigation Department, 

(iii) Posts and Telegraphs. 

These figures. Were supplied by the departments concerned. 

2. In point of interest and importance the statistics of occupation rank 
as high as any obtained at the census ; but of all the subjects dealt with it is un¬ 
doubtedly the most complicated and troublesome. The facts art very difficult 
to collect with accuracy, often difficult to classify and exceedingly laborious 
to compile. In order fully to comprehend and appreciate the statistics it is 
essential at the outset to arrive at a clear idea of the basis on which they have 
been collected. This is more than usually the case at the present census because 
of certain innovations wilieh must be fully comprehended before any attempts 
are made at comparisons with the figures of previous censuses. Some idee of 
the difficulties of enumerating and classifying occupations may bo gat lured 
from the accounts of the changes introduced from census to census between 
IS31 and 1011 outlined on pages 397-402 of Part I of the India Report 
19J1, As I do not propose to compare the results of the present census 
with anything prior to those of the 1911 census Heave the reader to peruse 
those pages. 

At the present census there were four columns dealing with occupation in 
the genera! schedule. They were t>s below 


Earner or dependent. 

Frimupul occupation (pi 
a caraa for dependant*) I 1 , 

3ubflflifliy doLuption 
(oeoupaitkin of dependent* 
may be given). 

Industry in whidl employed 
{foroi^anigjfd employees 
on] y} k 

9 

10 

II 

\2 






No attempt was to bo made in 193i at an industrial ctnsue oil the linos of 
those in 1911 and 1921, so instead column 12 was provided from which certain 
statistics were to bo prepared and embodied in a prescribed Imperial Table. (T 
have dealt with the difficulties of defining an organized industry in paragraph 
31 of Chapter I of the Administrative Volume). Retrenchment, however, 
intervened, and after the enumeration was over it was decided to abandon this 
Imperial Table among others, so the information collected in column 12 has not 
been abstracted. 

Column 9 also was new. Formerly the population was divided into workers 
and dependents; for the latter tho columns of principal and subsidiary 
occupation were left blank but in a third column was entered in each case the 
piincipal occupation of the worker who supported the dependent, in other 
wards dependents were distributed among the occupations on which they 
were dependent. In 1931 for the first time workers were divided into 
earneis and working dependents, and only these were distributed bv occu¬ 
pation ; non-working dependents (corresponding to the old dependents) were 
no longer distributed among the occupations at which their supporters worked 

Tiie following were the instructions issued for filling up columns 9— I I 
based on those contained in the Imperial Code of Census' Procedure 1931, 

“ Column 9 {Earner or dependent ).— Enter 11 earner ” or " dependent. n 

Note. Women and children w ho are working and who are paid wages 
for their work, should be entered here as “ earner 51 . Women and children 
who are working but who are not paid waged should be entered as “ depen¬ 
dents . Women and children who are doing no work will also be entered as 
* dependents . 
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lor example, a boy who sells the* vegetables his father grows, or a boat* 
man fi wife who soils tlio fish hor husband catches wifi he shown in this column as 
earner*, and their occupations will bo shown as vegetables-seller and fish- 
soiler respectively in column 10. A sou working as a farm-band anel receiving 
wages for his work is an “ cam or.” Women and children who help in the family 
cultivation will be sboun as “dependents " and for them a cross will be put in 
column 10 but under column II their occupation should ho shown as zomindari 
kasht or kashtlari koskt as the case may he. 

Earners temporarily out of employuncnt will still ho shown as “ earners.” 

Column 10 (Principal occupation of “ comers”}.— Enter in this column 
the principal means of livelihood of dll persons who hove been shown os 
earners in column 0, i.e., all persons who actually do work or carry on 
business whether personally or by moans of servants, or who live on house-rent, 
agricultural routs, pensions, interest, etc. If a person has more than one means 
of livelihood, enter in this column the most lucrative, and in column 11 the next 
most lucrative. In no case arc more than two means of livelihood (i.c., the two 
most lucrative) to ho entered in this schedule. Enter in clear words the exact 
occupation. Do not write vague words like “ service ” or “ writing ” or 
“labour.” Replies such as are given to a Magistrate in Court are not enough. 
Eor instance, in the case of privnte servants write khidmatgar , cook, lawyer’s 
clerk, etc. In the case of Government servants write both their rank and their 
department, for instance—Reader, Civil Court ; Clerk, Municipal Office ; etc. 
In the case of labourers say what labour they do, for instance—ploughman, 
cowherd, etc. When a labourer works in a factory write what kind of factory, 
for instance—leather factory, cotton mill, lac faetoiy, etc. Do not write the 
mere word “shopkeeper,” but write what sort of shopkeeper, for instance— 
green-grocer, cloth merchant, etc. If a person makes the articles he sells lie 
should be entered as “ maker and seller * of those articles. Tn the ease of 
pensioners, write the kind of pension—military, police, civil, etc. 

In the ease of agriculture if a landlord (either zamindar, or wi naf\dar t or 
in Oudh an under-proprietor) lives only by the rents he collects, write mmindari 
lagan. If a tenant lives only on the rents of his sub-tenants write kashtlari 
lagan. If a landlord lives only by actual cultivation of his own land either by 
himself or by his servants, write zamindari kashi. If & tenant or sub-tenant 
lives only by actual cultivation, either by liimself or his servants, write la shi¬ 
kari hasht. If a landlord lives both by collecting rents and by actual culti¬ 
vation, find out from which source he gets most income, if from rents, write 
zamindari lagan in this column and zamindarilashi in column 11. In the same 
way if a tenant lives by both rent-receiving and actual cultivation find out from 
which source he gets most income—if from actual cultivation, write kashtkari 
lasht in this column and kashtkari lagan in col umn 11. If any person has some 
other occupation as well aa agriculture, for instance money-lending, pension, 
petition-writing, etc., you must find out from which of his occupations—any of 
the heads of agriculture, money-lending, pension, petition-writing, etc.—lie 
gets moat income, and write the most profitable in this column 10, the nest 
most profitable in column II, and do not enter any other occupation. For 
instance, if such bo the case, write money-lending in this column, zamindari 
lagan in column 11, and omit zamindari lash l. Do not enter gardeners or vege¬ 
table gardeners as cultivators but as fruit cultivators, vegetable cultivators, 
eto. For earners temporarily out of employment write their previous occu¬ 
pation, 

A cross will be put in this column for all dependents. 

Column 11 {Subsidiary occupation).—It an “ earner ” has more than one 
occupation enter here the socond most lucrative occupation. This should he 
entered oven if he does not pursue it all through the year. Thus, if a boatman 
lives chiefly as a boatman, hut sells fish In the xaim, he should be entered aa a 
boatman in column 10 and as a fish-seller in column 11. If an earner has no 
additional occupation put a cross. The occupation of women and children 
who are working but who are not paid wages, i.e. f wdio have beon shown as 
" dependents ” in column 3, will be shown in this column 11. 

• ft a ttisum <d ilvn their wujo . arn inclitrl^d tu the cash they secure tor the articles sold, 

48 
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Earners, 

working 

dependents, and 

non-worhing 

dependents. 


For dependents who do not work put a cross*” 

The earners and working dependents of this census correspond exact y to 
the ■workers of former censuses, for the latter included any whi. regularly aug¬ 
mented the family income, including women and children of any ago* irrespec¬ 
tive as to w bother they received separate wages or not. Alt hough the words 
worker or dependent were not actually written in any column of the schedule 
at past censuses, a decision had in each case to be mad© before the columns for 
occupation wore filled in* It is thus evident that the difficulties over marginal 
cases, chiefly in the case of women and children, existed at past censuses. The 
©numerator always had to decide whether th© work done was sufficient to make 
a person a worker or not-, and the same difficulty existed at the present eemus. 
In th© majority of cases there was no difficulty, but in sonic ©uses there was 
very real difficulty. 


The dividing up of Tvorkers into earners and working dependents caused 
little trouble. Owing to the Hindu joint family system, it often happens in 
this country that adult males work at th© joint family occupation and get no 
separate wages. These are obviously earners in the full sense of the word end 
so all working male adults have been classed os earncrB v, bother they receive 
separata wages or not. For women and children the matter was dealt with 
other w ise. The criterion was that if they worked regularly and received 
separate wage:, in cash ot in kind* they were to bo recorded as earners, but if they 
did not receive separate wages or worked only occasionally they were to be 
shown as working dependents. This is a clear cut distinction and gave no trouble, 
but it was noeossary to define a child. Acting on the suggestion contained in 
Chapter VH of the Imperial Code of Census Procedure 1931, in order to secure 
uniformity T defined a child as anyone under 10 years of age. Children work¬ 
ing regularly and receiving separate wages were classed as earners. Their 
numbers must have been very few. If they worked regularly but did not get 
separate wages they wont down a: working dependents. At previous censuses 
either of those would have gone among workers, so the fixing of this age limit 
has not upset the comparison. 


Other difficultly arose, as they must have done at pluvious censuses, in con¬ 
nexion With agricultural occupations, due to the fact that our definition of an 
earner {or at previous censuses of a worker) is to some extent paradoxical in 
that it includes as earners (or workers) all persons who have a source of income, 
whether earned or unearned. For example, a person may live entirely on 
unearned income, which may take tho form of agricultural rents. Strictly 
speaking therefore any member of a joint Hindu family is an earner at what¬ 
ever occupation supports tho family as a whole. An accepts nee of this extreme 
view would, however, vitiate the who!© of the occupational statistics. In order 
to secure uniformity and to know exactly what- our figures represent, tho 
following subsidiary instructions were issued, which cover the points mentioned 
above 


(I} Males of 10 years and over who participate regularly in tho family 
occupation ar© earners whether t-hoy receive separate wages or not, 

(2) AV omen and minors whose names are recorded in the village papers 

as sole proprietors or tenants are earners whether they themselves 
actually work or not, 

(This is essential as thoy have a separate source of income, and by 
definition those who cultivate or carry on zamindari through their 
servants are earners), 

(3) \V omen and minors whoso names are recorder! along with that of 

the male head of the family as co-sharing proprietors or tenants, are 
earners only d Ahoy actually work regularly at th© zamindari or 
tenancy, ^ If they do not actually -work they will be entered as 
dependents, (This is boeauae the entry of their names in such 
cases is usually only for appearance sake or to avoid succession 
disputes and does not give them any separate rights during the life¬ 
time of the head of the family). h 

(4) All other fomalee, and boys of less than 10 years of age aro earners 

only if they receive separate w ages in cash or kind for their labours. 
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The non-working dependents of the present census arc therefore exactly 
comparable with the dependents of previous censuses though they have not 
been distributed by the occupations at which their supporters work. 

Very thorough instruction was also imparted verbally on these changes in 
the return, and the entries were thoroughly chocked. Speaking generally the 
returns under the threo heads give a fairly accurate representation of tho distri¬ 
bution of the population in accordance with the definitions and instructions 
mentioned above, though I believe that some women who work were not return¬ 
ed as working dependents because the heads of families thought it undigni¬ 
fied to admit that their womenfolk worked. 

The terms used for earner and dependent were kantttntuxtla and na-kamane- 
imla respectively. The former may be regarded as paradoxical in the case of 
those living on unearned income, but no more than the word ** earner *■; and the 
latter in the case of working dependents. The terms are, however, well under¬ 
stood and lead to no confusion in actual practice ; moreover, no other terms 
tould be found. 

An in 1921, the principal occupation was defined as the most lucrative. In 
1911 if a person had two sources of income then where one of those occupations 
took up the greater part of the worker’s time this was to be deemed ths princi¬ 
pal occupation. This rule was confusing and illogical so was abandoned in 1921 
but the omission made little or no difference to the returns. There is a natural 
tendency for people to return thoir most respectable occupation as tlieir princi¬ 
pal occupation, but this is not likely to have influenced the figures very much. 

This is the second most lucrative occupation as in 1021. The district wise 
figures reveal that the filling up of this column was largely dependent on the 
zeal or otherwise of the District Census Officer, and I fear that the proportion 
of subsidiary occupations as between districts is a fairly safe index of the in¬ 
dustry of that officer. Luckily the conscientious District Census Officers were 
evenly distributed over the province so that the figures by natural divisions still 
form a safe relative guide to the actual conditions obtaining in those areas. 

As usual, difficulty was experienced in persuading the enumerating staff 
to record a full description of each occupation, but much attention was devoted 
to this point and as a result there are very few unclassified returns at this census. 

While on this question of occupations it may be pointed out that the purely 
agricultural headings have at this censes been considerably increased. As only 
two occupations including any of these headings are recorded it lias probably 
resulted in the exclusion of certain non-agricultural subsidiary' occupations. 
This is unfortunate because it is the non-agricultural subsidiary occupations 
of agriculturists which are important for an analysis of their economic condi¬ 
tion, It is for consideration whether at next census it might not bo desirable 
to include ail six agricultural heads under one return—agriculture—and so 
obtain fuller information regarding the non-agricultiwai subsidiary occupations. 
As an alternative if any of the six agricultural heads is returned as principal 
occupation the subsidiary occupation to be returned might bo the most lucra¬ 
tive non-agricult lira! occupation if there is one, otherwise t ho next most lucra¬ 
tive agricultural head. 

It may also bo mentioned that as some earners follow more tJian t wo occu¬ 
pations and only two aTo recorded, and some working dependents follow more 
than ono occupation but only one is recorded, the numbers shown in the occupa¬ 
tional tables as employed on each occupation are not completely exhaustive. 

There is one point of divergence in the classification of working dependents 
in this province from that in the rest of India. I refer to those dependents who 
assist in the family cultivation. Hero a woman or child so employed has been 
classified as a working dependent under cultivating landlord or tenant accord¬ 
ing as the head of the family is a landlord or tenant, In most other provinces 
such working dependents have been shown under agricultural labour el's. I did 
not road this meaning into the original instructions and by the time the fact 
came to my notice it was too late to alter my instructions to the enumerating 
staff without risking confusion. In any case I am not certain that the classi¬ 
fication of such working dependents as agricultural labourers is logical and in 
conformity with the classification for other occupations. The male and female 
working dependents shown hi Imperial Table X under cultivating owner and 
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tenant are all people of this category, bo their numbers are known and they 
maybe added to the working dependents under agricultural labourers if thought 
desirable. On the other hand there are already some working dependents 
under agricultural labourers in Table X. These represent what are usually 
meant by agricultural labourers, and are persons working occasionally as such 
or not getting separate wages from the head of the family who is similarly 
employed. The method of classification employed in other provinces does not 
permit of any distinction between these true agricultural labourers and those 
women and children who assist at the family cultivation. I mention tho 
point because it should be borne in mind when the figures of this province are 
compared with those of the rest of India. 

One other point- may be mentioned. As in previous censuses a w'oman w'ho 
only looks after her house and cooks the food lias not been considered as an 
earner noT as a working dependent but as a non-working dependent. Tho 
latter is defined as a person who does nothing regularly to augment the family 
income, either by earning or by saviug tho expense of employing a hi rod servant. 
A wife who servos customers in her husband s shop, or a son who helps in tho 
family cultivation increases the family income in the latter way. But tho wife 
who attends to nothing but tho house-keeping does notliing to augment the 
family income. As pointed out by my predecessor* the distinction hero involved 
is not as arbitrary aB it may at first sight appear, fn practice, if a man ceases 
to have a son to help in the fields, ho either employs a servant or cultivates less. 
If he has no one to look after his house, hr looks after it (and cooks) himself. 

3. The scheme of classification used at this census is tho same as that 
adopted in India for the first time in 1011 and continued in 1921, It is the in¬ 
ternational scheme of classification devised in 1889 bv M, Jacques BertiUon, 
Chef dee TravauxStatistiquos do la ville do Paris, with a few modifications to 
s lllii u an ° n t] J t lona ■ Mr. Blunt gave a f i ill descriptdon of it in 19 11 , f to w hich 
the reader is referred. Like every other scheme that has ever been devised it 
has some drawbacks which were referred to by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Edve,* but 
those are of minor importance and it is obviously advantageous to classify occu¬ 
pations in tins country as closely as possible on the lines of the international 
scheme. Only a few minor changes have boon made in the scheme at this 
census, some groups have been sub-divided or separated, and others have 
been combined. The most important changes are under the agricultural 
heads. Group 1 of 1921-Income from rout of agriculturalland has been 
expanded (m this province, not in India as a whole) into tw o groups, viz. : 1A- 

bion-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind ; and IB _Non- 

cultivating tenants taking rent in money or kind. Group 2 of J 921—Ordinary 
cultivation -has been split up into two groups, viz.: 5-Cultivating owners, and 
b Tenant cultivators. Group 3 of 1921—Agents,managers of landed estates 
(uoi I'l^iturt), clerks, rent collectors, etc,—lias boon separated into three groups 
V 2 Estat ® agents and managers of owners (private), 3—Estate Lents 
aud managers of Government, and 4-Rent collectors, clerk,, etc, Groups 4 
and *> of 19^1 farm servants and field labourers respectively —have £cen 
combined to form one group, mz.t 7-Agriculturallaboured Groups 6 J!d 7 of 
*' ltll s P™fI ‘-rope, have now been expanded into dght groups, 
JJJ' * ' 'b (though entries under only three of these were actually found at 

OI,,<,rcl,nng08in *• «• «MnZhlriXrt 

There has been a little rc-classification also 
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The oet result of the changes at this census hat been to increase the number 
of groups from 191 to 195. (In this province in addition Groups 1 and 65 have 
boon sub-divided each into A and B.) 

The scheme divides all occupations into 4 main classes 'which are further 
sub divided into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders, and 195 group®. The classes and sub* 
classes are as follows : 

Class A — Production of raw materials. 

Sub-class I- — Exploitation of animals and vegetation. 

,, II— „ minerals. 

Class II—Preparation and supply of mineral substances. 

Sub-class lH — Industry. 

„ IV—Transport. 

„ V—Trade. 

Class C—Public administration and liberal arts. 

Sub-class VI— Public force, 

M VH — ,, administration. 

,, Vm—Professions and liberal aits. 

Class D—Miscdlanc/ms , 

Sub-class IK—Persons living on their income, 

„ X — Domestic service. 

,» XI—Insufficiently described occupations. 

„ XII—Unproductive. 

The following important principles which have been followed in classify¬ 
ing the occupations returned, under the various groups arc noteworthy : 

(1) When a person both makes and cells he is classed as a "maker *\ 

On tho same principle, when a person abstracts some substance 
such as saltpetre, sulphur, carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground 
and also refines it, he is shown in Sub class H—Exploitation of 
minerals, and not in Sub-class III—Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations arc divided into two main 

categories : 

(а) those where the occupation is classified according to the material 

worked in, and 

(б) those where it h classified according to the use it serves. 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale 
of articles the use of which is nut finally determined* but it also in¬ 
cludes specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in 
the second category. For example, while shoe-makers arc included 
in the Second category (Group 82, Order 12), the makers of w ater- 
bags, saddlery, leather portmanteaux and the like arc included in 
the first category (Group 51, Order 6). 

In a few cases occupations have been classed according to the material 
worked in, even though certain articles made of it are specified, 
because the material used is more characteristic of tho occupation 
than the article made. Thus, makers of palm-leaf fans have been 
shown in Group 56—Basket-makers and other industries of woody 
materials including leaves, and thatchers and builders working with 
bamboo, roods ot similar materials—rather than Group 99—Other 
miscellaneous and undefined industries (toy-making, taxidermy, 
etc.) * makers of bamboo screens, haf-plates, etc., have also been 
shown in Group 50. 

(3) Persons employed in railway carriage factories have been shown 
in Group 112 —He if way employees of all kinds oilier than porters 
and coolies —instead of under Order 15 — Consti uction of means 
of transport —because those factories in India are always worked 
direct by the railways. The manufacture and Tepair of railway 
trucks and carriages is an integral part of the operations of the 
railway authorities. Tho principle on which the classification 
is made is analogous to that followed in the case of “ makers and 
sell ora,” or “diggers and refiners,” referred to in (1) above. 
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(4) On the other hand, railway police and railway doctors are classified 
in Groups 157—Police, and 169—Registered medical practitioners 
including oculists— respectively, because the primary duty" of per¬ 
sons thus employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection 
of crime, and in the other the healing of disease. The fact that their 
pay is derived from the railway is merely an incident, and does 
not affect the character of the occupation. As a general rule it 
may be said that- wherever a man’s personal occupation is one which 
involves special training, e.g. f that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, 
etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. 
Exceptions have been made, however, in cases where the work in 
which he is employed involves further specialization. For this 
reason a marine engineer is classed in Group 102 and a river sur¬ 
veyor in Group 103. Officers of Government whose occupation is 
covered by some other group (e.g., doctors, clergymen, professors, 
posts!, forest, and railway officers and other establishments, etc.) 
have boon included in that group and not under Group 159-— 
Service of the State. Government peons and chaprasis other than 
those in the abovomontioned establishments arc included under 
Group 159 and not in Group 111—Porters and messengers. 

4. It has been seen that the raw- material for the occupational statistics 
provided by the schedules was sound, and the scheme of classification clear. 
To facilitate classification a very comprehensive index of possible occupations 
was provided by the Census Commissioner showing the groups into which each 
should go. This printed index made classification simple but even so, owing 
probably to the pace at which classification was earned through in order to cut 
down expenditure, there waa a certain amount of mis-classification. This was 
rectified in my Head Office as it was a simple though somewhat lengthy matter 
to get occupations into their correct groups from 1 he classification sheets, which 
showed the act ual occupations returned and the groups into which they had been 
put, AD those sheets were carefully scrutinized and the errors set right, so that 
I think very few' errors remained in the compilation. To illustrate the care 
with which compilation was carried out it may be instanced that although 
Imperial Table X runs to 285 printed pages and 3,500 columns, the check applied 
by the Census Commissioner's office revealed only somo ten copying errors. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the accuracy of the occupational statistics 
at this census is at least comparable to that attained in 19U and is decidedly 
greater than that of the figures for 1921, when owing to certain misfortunes, at 
least that part uf the table which concerns Fyzabad revenue division, Mirzapur 
and Jauiipur districts, and Rennies State is incomplete and inaccurate. For 
this reason comparisons with the 1921 statistics fur the province as a whole are 
unreliable. 

It is necessary to state that the statistics are an analysis of the state of 
affairs found on a single day. Nevertheless they represent tho normal func¬ 
tional distribution of the people except to o trilling degree. Owing to tho 
census day falling at the beginning of harvest operations agricultural labourers 
may gain unduly at the expense of labourers of other kinds, but because of the 
adverse agricultural conditions prevailing at tho close of the decade, and tho 
movement of agricultural labourers into the larger towns in search of work as 
general labourers this has to a great extent been neutralized. Certain hot 
weather occupations can hardly appear at all. Again, the jaila were fuller than 
usual on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement, llui in the aggregate 
such deviations from the normal amount to very little and the statistics may 
bo accepted as a very close approximation to the normal distribution of the 
population by occupation. 

5. Out of the total population of 49,014,833 in tho province as a whole 
including the states 20,708,974* {42 per cent,} wore returned as earners and 
3,441, 3G0f {7 per com.) as working dependents. Tho remaining 25,464, 559 
(51 per cent.) were returned as non working dependents, 

* Thitt %HT* mritudm dl inmulte of jaila amt uwyJfcin.K 

t Tills %inn indiiifcr imniteg of jails undorgChLog rigunHii, vmprmauatniL 
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Workers (earners and working dependents) formed 52 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation in 1911 and 53 percent, in 1921. The figure is now 49. This decrease 
and the corresponding increase) in tho percentage of non-working dependents 
is duo to several factors. In 1921 non-working dependents numbered 
21,684,620 as against 25,464,559 in 1931. But in the latter year there were 
2,094,008 children under 10 years of age more than in 1921, This alone accounts 
for well over half tho difference. Again, the past decade was on the whole a 
vary prosperous one, a nd whereas in 1921 ow ing to the depletion of man-power 
by the influenza epidemic, every available man, woman, and child was working, 
the conditions of 1931 were such that the young and the old and women generally 
were working in far fewer numbers. 

Another factor which must have some effect is the spread of education and 
especially of higher education. This results in gradually raising tho age at 
which people begin to work. 

In 1931 the earners consisted of 16,395,953 males and 4,313,021 females 
giving a proportion of 263 females per mille males. The working dependents 
consisted of 570,479 males and 2,870,821 females, i.e. t 199 males per mille females. 
Taking earners and working dependents together there arc 423 females per 
1,000 males. The figure was 514 in 1921, and 467 in 1911. The rise in 1921 
was the result of tho influenza epidemic when more women had to work to 
replace the casualties due to that calamity. Conversely with metre normal 
conditions restored tho proportion of working women goes down. Again, the 
proportion of girls under 10 years of ago lias increased much more than the 
proportion of boys. 
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G. Subsidiary Table T(ej) gives tho general occupational distribution. 
The following table show's the number of persons (both sexes toget her) following 
each occupation as earner ot working dependent, by sub-c lasses, and compares 
the proportion of workers under tho various sub-classes at the last throe censuses* 
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he figures for 1931 are illustrated in diagram no, 81. 


HUMBER PER U1LLE OF TOTAL EARNERS AND WORKING DEPENDENTS 
RETURNED UNDER EACH SUB-CLASS OF OCCUPATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES (INCLUDING THE STATES), 1031, 
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Nearly throe-quarters of the earners and working dependents (736 per 
millo) arc dependent in the main or entirely on ordinary cultivation (including 
rents from agricultural land) for their living. The cultivation of special crops, 
forestry and pasture bring the proportion of Sub-class I-Exploitation of 
animals and vegetation—to somewhat over three-quarters (762). The propor¬ 
tions of workers occupied at ordinary agriculture in 1911 and 1921 wore 704 and 
753 respectively. Owing to the groat rise in the price of agricultural produce 
between 1914 and J921 t he cultivator found himself comparatively well off and 
not only did industrial wages not attract him from bis land but he was in a posi¬ 
tion to employ labour to assist him. Further the influenza epidemic so reduced 
manpower on the land that many emigrants to the towns of the province luid to 
return home to attend to their t«n cultivation, and finding it profitable worn 
naturally not willing to return to industrial labour which was not so profitable 
and which also involved long absences from their villages. The result was a 
marked movement back to the laod, and Ibis can bo seen from the fact that 
agriculture between 1911 and 1921 gained in workers at the expense of industry 
(18 per millo), transport (1 per mille,) trade (1 per milfo), the professions and 
liberal arts (2 per mrlie), domestic service (3 per mille), and from the insuffi¬ 
ciently described occupations, which include general labourors and others in 
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Industrial and commercial concerns (17 per mills). In the last decade we have 
seen the tum of the tide. During the last three years agricultural calamities 
came thick and fast. Floods, drought and pests were followed by the collapse 
in the level of agricultural prices, and a movement of both agricult ural labourers 
and small tenants set in towards the larger towns of the province. So agricul¬ 
ture has lost now chiefly to industry {4 per millo), trade (7 per mi lie), the 
professions and liberal arts (3 per iiiille) and to the insufficiently described 
occupations which are of a commercial or industrial nature. 

After agriculture, a very long way after, comes industry. This includes 
people occupied under two very different systems. There is the indigenous 
system—still scarcely affected by W estern methods — under which each small 
community is self-contained, and the village needs are supplied by the village 
artisans. Then there is the European system, whereby each particular require* 
meat of the community Is distributed from some manufacturing centre. Our 
classification docs not differentiate between those employed under each system. 
This would to a great extent have been remedied had the returns made in column 
12 of the general schedule been abstracted (organized industry); but retrench¬ 
ment intervened. It can, however, be seen from the statistics exhibited in 
paragraph 53 of Chapter I, that although some extension in organized industry 
lias taken place since 1921, the effects on the indigenous system have been negli¬ 
gible and the vast majority of those returned under industry are still working 
under the indigenous system. 

After Industry comes Trade, which has shown a remarkable proportional 
increase since 1921. 

Public force and administration continue to decrease. 

Professions and the libera] arts show" a marked rise since 1921. 

The movement of agricultural labour to the large towns in search of work 
as general labourers has resulted in the increase under “ Insufficiently described 
occupations.” 

There has been a steady and gratifying reduction under “ Unproductive 1 ’ 
since 1911. 

6. Below are shown tho proportion of working dependents to earners 
in each of the twelve sub-classes of occupation. 
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These figures ore illustrated in diagram no, 82. 

NUMBER Of WORKING DEPENDENTS PER till t£ EARNERS. Ofajrim 82. 

I BOTH SEXES). Bf SUB-CLASSES 
UNITED PROVINCES (INCLUDING THE STATES). 1931 


EARNERS -[223 WORKING DEPENDENTS- _ L I 



The proportion in Sub-class XIT—Unproductive, is high because whereas 
persons undergoing rigorous imprisonment in jails liave been treated as working 
dependents, all otheT inmates of jails and asylums have been treated as non- 
working dependents. If persons undergoing rigorous imprisonment wore 
omitted from working dependents the figure would be reduced to 37. This is 
the figure illustrated in the diagram. 

As we should expect, the vast majority of working dependents are found 
in Sub-class I under Agriculture, which is almost invariably a family occupation 
at which the women and children assist. No less than 90 per cent, of the total 
working dependents are found in Sub-clas-e I, and 88 per cent, actually under 
ordinary cultivation. There is oue working dependent to every five earners 
under agriculture. 

The next highest proportion of working dependents to earners is found under 
Sub-class II—Exploitation of minerals, chiefly employed in extracting suit, 
saltpetre and other saline substances ; hut hero the absolute figures are very 
small. 

Sub-class ill — Industry includes the next greatest number of working 
dependents per cent, of the whole), though the proportion of working 
dependents to earners is not so groat as under Trade, and “ Insufficiently 
described occupations.” It is clear that those aro ell working at home under 
the indigenous system, as workers in organized industry draw separate wages. 

Sub-class V — Trade returned roughly 2 per cent, of the total working 
dependents. 

Tho working dependents returned under Sub-class XI—Insufficiently des¬ 
cribed occupations, are os a matter of feet almost entirely to be found under 
general labourers, and the majority are fomalos. Ihese aro probably women 
and children who work occasionally but nos regularly. It may be that a few 
women and children who work with the head of the family and whose wages 
arc drawn by tho head of the family have come under working dependents. 
This would be a literal interpretation of the instruction that women and children 
who work regularly but do not get separate wages are working dependents. 
In view, however, of tho large number of suoh working dependents (some 39,000) 
I think it far more probable that they are not regular workers. 
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There are naturally no working dependents under the head “ Persons living 
on their income," and the proportions under Public force and administration 
and Transport ate, of course, negligible. 

7. Irom the definition of a working dependent it is natural to find 
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tho bulk" of them arc females. In the 
margin are shown the number of female 
working dependents per 1,000 male. In 
all occupations together there are five 
female working dependents to every male 
working dependent. The greatest pro¬ 
portion of female working dependents is 
found under Sub-class I. Under ordi¬ 
nary cultivation the proportion rises to 
6,105, in otheT words there are sis female 
to every male working dependent engaged 
on cultivation. The other figures call 
for no special comment. These statistics 
are illustrated in diagram no. 83. 
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It may bo mentioned in passing that the sex-Tatio in the total number of 
dependents both working and non-working is 1,990 females per 1,000 males, 
i.e., roughly 2 to I t and that of all female dependents 15 per cent, were returned 
as working dependents. 

8. Out of the non-working dependents 9,006,745 are males and 16,307,814 
are fotnalos, giving a proportion of 1,799 females per mi lie males. As thore are 
8,658,119 males aged less than 10 years or over 55 years it will be seen that 
practically every male between 10 and 55 years of ago has an occupation. There 
are 8,209,976 females aged loss than 10 years or over 55, leaving 15,341,680 
between the ages of 10 and 55. This means that 408 per in ilia of females aged 
10—55 returned occupations, and if to these we add females engaged upon 
domestic duties, work will lie found almost as universal among women as among 
men. 

9. The next table shows the distribution of 1,000 of the population of 
both soxe« between male and female earners, working and non-working depen¬ 
dents in this and other provinces and states for the sake of comparison. 


Number per nulla cf tbe tel*l papulation. 


Provijvw fir Slitfe 


Ddlki ■» «* 

Baluchistan 
United Frounces 

Central India Ageniiy 
Rajputana Agoney . - 
North-West Freakier Proving 
Mysore 

Central Provinces and Bofftr 
IliJmrftndOHaea 
Punjab «* 

Assam -, * + 

Madraa - + 


Bombay . 
Burma l 


l^npnl -- 

Hyderabad 
Kkiuoir h ♦ 


Carnera, 

Working dapend^ntg. 

Ngd- working temkvb, 

Mnli. 1 #. 

Females, 

Malm, 

F<zmBJes H 

Hakti. 

Fenidf#. 

348 

30 

16 

28 

217 

361 

m 

6 

13 

13 

213 

419 

331 

87 

U 

58 

183 

330 

m 

151 

18 

27 

ISO 

309 

308 

67 

35 

IIS 

181 

291 

304 

10 

30 

10 

209 

437 

m 

63 

19 

78 

197 

348 

m 

m 

29 

00 

187 

285 

282 

ire 

7 

9 

209 

375 

280 

19 

36 

33 

230 

402 

274 


46 

71 

203 

345 

273 

no 

20 

152* 

201 

244 

265 

63 

24 

38 

235 

373 

258 

97 

32 

37 

220 

356 

244 

31 

6 

7 

270 

442 

225 

108 

68 

69 

217 

313 

206 

15 

61 

245 

265 

20S 


* Tho Canstv Superintendent, Mai baa, inform* nw that ttaia %im is l.u^ar than i1 should be b™us& many «di- 
airy horniwivas rohimad thdmsefoes as working dopoitcLnt* with 1 hcnwkwpifxg 5 « their occupation. Th^Kafibnur 
and Rajpnuma Ajjanoy llgur^ c u h trailer stale of allAirfl. 


The percentage of male earners i* well above average in this province, 
and that of female'camers is also on the high side. Male working dependents 
form a low proportion whilst females are average. Male non-working depen¬ 
dents are relatively fewer, and female non-working dependents about the 
average. 


The sex of 
non-working 
deptnden ta. 


Distribution of 
population 
among earners, 
working and 
noti-tLvrkiny 
dependents 
compeared uritf* 
that in other 
provinces and 
states. 
























CHAPTER VTTT. — OCCUPATION. 


Earners, 
working and 
non-vorki:ig 
dependents by 
natural 
divisions, 
districts and 
states. 


m 


Number permilla of total population 
rQtumnJ no— 


NftUlml iiiViflkm + 

Earner*. 

Working 

dopm- 

firats. 

| Eamreis 
plus work 
ing depots 
tlonta, 

NoOTdtk- 
’ mg dpjwo- 
dents. 

United Provinces fBritish ferric 
taryj. 

m 

1 6* 

436 

1 5U 

Himalaya, Wert 

365 

263 

628 

572 

imajay b p Wert 

403 

32 

435 1 

565 

fndti-G&iijsetic Plain, Wert ,, 

m 

22 

404 

596 

IndD-Oar^rtie Plain, Canted., 

454 

76 

510 

490 

Contra! Jndti Plateau ,. 

47 3 | 

70 

543 

457 

Satpuyiu „ 

452 

75 

527 

473 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

442 

99 

54f 

459 

Jnde-G&ogetic Plain, East -, 

430 

83 . 

513 

487 


10. In colum ns 2-4 of Subajdiaiy Table II<a) will bo found the distri¬ 
bution of the popu¬ 
lation (both sexes 
together) into earners, 
working and non-work¬ 
ing dependents by 
districts and natural 
divisions. The latter 
figitres are reproduced 
in the margin. They 
are illustrated in dia¬ 
gram no. 84. 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS. 



These figures are of considerable interest as they reflect to some extent the 
economic position in various parts of the province and the extent to which 
women and children help to augment the family income. 

The proportion of earners and working dependents is determined by several 
factors, among which may bo mentioned— 

(1) the proportion of women and children in the population ; 

(2) the influence of caste or social custom ; 

(3) the prevalence of occupations at which women and children can 

assist ; and 

(4) the effects of migration, 

Each of these factors plays its part. If the proportion of women is largo 
tho proportion of earners will fall and that of dependents both working and 
non-wTorking will rise. If the proportion of chhdren is large tho proportion of 
non-working dependents will rise. Where parda is observed women cannot 
as a rule do much to augment the family income and even if they do work 
their high caste husbands are not likely to adniit the fact to enumerators. On 
the other hand the women and children of the lower castes usually work either 
for separate wages or at the family occupat ion. In the rural areas women and 
children usually assist at the family cultivation, whereas in the large towns 
they perforce more frequently become non-working dependents. Where mlae 
emigration is considerable as from the east of the province and from Oudh, 
tho tendency is for the proportion of earners to diminish and working de¬ 
pendents to increase. Where immigration, especially of males on accompanied 
by their families, is considerable as in Caunpore and Lucknow' cities and 
JDtehra Dun district* the proportion of earners tends to rise. The actual pro¬ 
portion of the population of any area falling into each category is the result of 
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CHAPTER VTTL—OCCUPATION. 


C> ! ? UC \ l ^ oe ^ ors » an< ^ ^be economic condition of the population 
thrw heads 5 dt}tenmned t0 a ver ^ £ roat «*«* by its distribution under the 

nfrAjL^f^* returns the lowcBt proportion of earners, by far the 

greatest proportion of working dependents, and easily the lowest proportion 
of non-work mg dependents In this natural division there is an imnsoX 
J*! °i tK ®both males and females at the working ages (vide paragraph 

1? J vi P ro P° rfc *? n of females is comparatively high (®Se para- 

p-anh U of Chapter V); occupation is more than usually confined to agriculture 
Me Subsidiary Table Ufa) of this Chapter] at which the women and children 

i7t^T^i y W °?’ th r° is n ° * arda l ™ } *> a “empt concealing the 
■It tw f tk y d i° ^f^j c^oyment of outside agricultural labour is unusual 
as there are no big andlord* {the system of land tenure being quite d Serin 

ZVl K, m li f P lams V h " r r i,it ia *** *ew women and chi?onomeSS 
deneS i r tS? *J?y7 «"** numbers under the head worC 
aw?av atinv r^tefor tkrt nfVh, ° f ha ®S*®* th *t the head of the family!? 
cultivation is carried enLSy^y^hT^^n^oUS-^ f u“ i,y 

zssz r jsste tzss 

fits zsariisn; 

low'ost proportion of work^depmidente thf JuSTl? 1 ° f ® amer /’ tho 

wot king dependents This is tlm --ntr. *>L r ! proportion of non- 

average rmmber ofpoop o^ i »S“I P K> P? rti »'> »f taaloo , m 

r > iiighcr tyjsxst? ° f 

from housekeeping or the heads of the famiHe* 0!t |^ r » d ^ > n f,' lv< ?^ a P art 
they work, for the -sake of resneotabiSv ■ i * d,Bcl * Se the f(LCt that 

considerable proportion of wimm aro ‘unia^od^ ^P u,fttion a 

women and child™ cannot assist Thelow nrn^/TT^ at " hioh thfl 
dependents must adversely affect the mmnliS *7 of ® ftT ™>rsand irking 
this natural division, for it means that outbid f , | f "‘ Slt ’ 011 " f , the population in 
eially for agricultural |»,rpo^^ has t0 bo employed espe- 

thou if nJUmily JJS woro Lopiop S*Z™rthv W 

coed across the Indo-Gangetio Plain to i ' ' - that ns " * pro- 

earners plus working deJendentsTnoL™ A”' T La ? th * n « mbtr * 
Eastern Plain is slightly lower than in tho ContrS' of 0ar , Ilfir ' s m tli e 
emigration „f nt’tho worw Loo. K , f tho ™ ult nJ 
tuid children who work fhp kmilr S 4 - higgor proportion of women 

workers SX J fl,„ pTl?” tto «*»' n™bor of 

offiict of emigrJWisStHo' t ‘‘'JJ« S r , J'T thc Hoot. Tho 

Eart ils in tho Eivatorn Main,“rod there aro'nroii” >*> Sob-Hunaloyn 

I-Ormlt of the fornior being more oot^y - • 

t,,r i r spocia! 

have to be oarefuDy considered and in addition a: " A f-^mentjoned factors 
and views of the Disfcrirf^ (hn*™ ’ 1* * P° rao ? al ^r- tho zeal 

the figures as between districts and states do net rtl ^ Fnl tb is rea^mi 
gtddo to tho relative state of adairj Sftfi 


Xuluml iltviiititl. 
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BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

11, In Subsidiary Table II(o) workers and dependents per mille of total 

population are 
shown by sub- 
classes of occupa¬ 
tion by districts* 
states and natural 
divisions. In the 
margin are shown 
for each natural di¬ 
vision the number 
of earners and 
working depen¬ 
dents at cor tain 
occupations per 
mille of all eorueis 
and working depen¬ 
dents. Tbcst ligures 


VaEUd Provinces [Brillsli 
territory)- 

ntmalflyn, Wee1 
ijqb-Himakyti, W«t 
ln4a-Caiigp(io Plain, 
luJ'1-CanKuttc Flllin, 
CtFitf&l- 

frntr&l India Plnt-^u - - 
Sub-Himalaya, Eut 

Imk^Gon^tio Ftftin, Kfltft 


Number per mill* of itU W&Kft ami working 
dapartflenla wwkiikg/tt—r 

KrploH^^ 

! t ion of 
j WltianiH 
and *gri' , 

CtlltlUT!. ! 

Industry. 

Trade* 

Prolea- 

flions.* 

Other 

ovcupa» 

iking. 

J 

7f7 

lit 

47 1 

21 

64 

m 

40 

19 

21 


667 

166 

53 

25 

91 

m 

m 

62 : 

25 

82 

m 

104 

41 

20 

W 

na 

122 

53 

76 

ot 

757 

93 

57 

19 

74 

m 

43 

28 

7 

33 

m 

U7 

63 

JS 

66 


* lad a ling public fj™ ± fldiiiijjistf&tiiia, pmivmvma sod th& liberal wte* 

are illustrated In diagram no, 85. 


DISTRIBUTION DF EARNERS AND WORDING DEPENDENTS 
BY OCCUPATION IN EACH NATURAL 01 VISION. 


EXPLOITATION Of ANIMALS A VEGETATION - 

INDUSTRY ____ 

TRADE _ 

PROFESSIONS _ _ _LEGS 

OTHER OCCUPATIONS _...----- □ 


Qiapim 8S. 


PER 

MILLE. 

t.OGft- 




Occupational 
distribution 
of tartars and 
working 
dependents by 

natural 
divisions, 
districts and 
statu. 



The prevalence of agricultural and pastoral occupations is especially 
marked in Sub-Himalaya East and Himalaya West- The proportion is lowest 
in Sub-Himalaya West and Indo-Gangetic Plain Weat^ where industry and 
trade occupy a larger proportion of the people. The agricultural proportion 
increases as we pass across the Gangetic Plain from west to east. The low 
figure for the professions in Sub-Himalaya-* East is st riking . 
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CHAPTER VHT,-— OGCTTFATIOJf. 


Urban 
occitjmfWsM. 
(*) Earners, 
working and 
non-working 
dependents. 


(u) Earners 
and working 
dependents by 
Bub-classes t 


Almora district and Tchii-Garhwal State have the enormous T>rnnnr+™ 
^ F>r Cem,; diStricts 

™*»; prOpOr,i0n ° f tran8 P° rt 

Mlo ^££^f“ “ Dt ' ) ’ 

was 43, and in 1911 ^wasYf 'The^oir^ - c! ^ rc , e 1 r3 p ^ ,s hoiking dependents) 
produced by the factors mentioned in paraph5“sS^The n 38 5? btWl 
earners and working dependents are lower huC citiK, JPl of 

province because many town occupations are such W the ™*‘ of 

cannot follow thorn. This factor mo™ * W !m 5 “f* ™ ft «® children 
proportion of earners that mieht havt. +° b literates the increase in the 

sive immigration of labour into the larger tm* 11Cl F^t°^ m ^ rteu ^ °f ext on- 
consist of 813,962 males and 111 562 female 1* tht> pruVinco ' T h« earners 
earners per miUe male, which is roughly half that *£?*? s ^' ra * 10 of 137 female 
Tiie working dependent, consist of g ££l25 

female working dependents per miUe male whtnLfa f ® m&Ies ' »•«•, 275 
there are 5,032 female workintr deDrtndnTi+ c ' » ■u 1 1 Province as a whole 

ing M*. „ro bo^tf tSatAj 1 ’ “* ™ 

por .5EBJE5S 141 *—• 

..^SSr^r 8 d °~° ^~^ OI ;- ratio of 

S03CM) in the 23 citios'of” the^rovim" < bvo«™ “j or,i 1 il, 8 dependents (both 

bution for the pnovinoo as . v^h, “jf. 


Total of 21 crjiW, 


^KfUpattOQ ( by aiib-ek**^). 


AUcMJCDpflU&M 

of EuiimaU a „d vegatAtiaa 

^ of mine’mla 

IT(—Indiuitry B # 

r>—Tmijflpwt 
«*>■ 

VI—Pubtro lb™ 

Vl t — Pqbtic BkJmimfftrfttiafl 
VIH—Profesiianj and Liberal juifl 
IX—Pmgnj living on their income 
X ^Domestic * a d 

XI—rn^dfintlydBHsriiwi umpaHkm 
XH—raprodoctiTB 




Aniied ifimtitvr of 
oatner^ find wort- 
j ug dependents 


957 P 5f5 

mm 

<ao5j 

40*fM5 

21,726 

53>^2 

0.592 

^J27 

£7,615 

23,065 


Number per miEL 
o/ t<iCal Forncni 
“nd w’urkMi^ 
fteppndrtrta. 


Ik^OCI 

141 

I 

2?0 

66 

173 

42 

23 

56 

9 

m 

91 

24 




^^permiDs 
toiu] vnniem 
firni working 
d^isdfinrjK 


hm 

762 

at 

e 

47 

4 

3 

U 

1 
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25 
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1?! A T ENT H S AISD W0EKINC5 BEPENUEKTS BY $UB-CLASSED 


It will at once be seen that the distribution of occupation* m uiban com¬ 
munities differs radically from the provincial distribution which of course 
reflects chiefly the rural distribution. In the cities agricultural and pastoral 
mu-suits naturally give place to industry and trade. Transport, public force 
?12 of the cities include cantonments), public administration, professions and 
tho liberal arts aro all more prominent. Persons with private incomes are 
more numerous and so are domestic servants. The returns under Insuffici¬ 
ently described occupation p " aro higher because they include generanabourors 
and unspeoiffed business men, clerks, etc., who are naturally found m grea 
numbers in towns. The figures are what would be expected. 

In the next table is shown the proportional distribution of earners and 
working dependents in cities at each of the last three censuses. 


Occupation (by sub-das*™). 


Number per mille of tote! and working 

dependents. 


All Q*ocipatfg&s ** * + , 

I _ Dotation of animals liod vcgOtAtKffi 

IE _EKpLoi&KtiuR of mineral* 

lit— Industry 

IV—Trafopori-. . 

V— Trade? 

VI — Pubis* fore* 

VII— Public adroinistaotioa 

TTftt— irwia wad liberal art* 

IX—Parton* bving on thsir Uooniff 

X— Domesfltiif ‘ * 

XI— liiuuE&d.*ady daMribedooiKipatiriM 
XU—TJuprodustivfl 


1931* 

mi. 

1,000 

1,000 

HI 

ITT 

1 

■ ■ 

270 

251 

66 

56 

173 

140 

4? 

35 

£3 

22 

56 

43 

9 

7 

104 

107 

9 | 

143 

24 

19 1 


19LL 


1,000 

106 
4 * 

311 
59 
140 

43 

21 

49 

13 

125 

103 

30 


Eaiwean 10X1 and 1TO1 me proportion ^ \ F 

the professions and Vibeial arts and domestio service S? 

^aTioulfcure and imuffieiontly described occupations gamed (the latter partly 
r;S “incomplete classification). Between 1921 and 1931 there has 
been a movement in the reverse direction. Agriculture and insufficiently des¬ 
cribed occupations have lost to industry, transport, trade, tho professions and 
liberal arts?^ Industry has not increased to tho 1911 

a remarkable increase. Domestic service shows a further wight dec line, wmic 
the ^pMtion of persons of independent means and those classed under 

S5£ considerable extent from city to city 
Below I give the figures for four cities separately, TO.Cawnpore (the largest 
SSrial centre m the province), Benares (whieh is of religious industrial 
and commercial importance and where machinery is used in industry to . less 
extent than in cjnpore), Budaun (a growing country town), and bambhal 
(an undeveloped country to’wTi)* 


OeuupAticxa (by 


AH sw d upatioaa * - * - . 

[—Esphstatidl of ftnimnk Mfl Vegetation 
1l—Expkpitftfiicia of mineralA 
til— Intimity 
IV — Transport 
V—Tnulo - - 
VI—Mtio force 
V l L—Public itiEiiiitwfcratioft 
Vltl—PmtwdaSiOFia an4 liberal arte 
EX— PtorauUfi Living OO tfimr Lo&ume 

X— Do^oialic SftrVK* 

XI— lndLimd*u%d0B0rLbod D«up»i40fw 

XII—Unproductive 


Number pet Entile oi eurnert And Working 

i ___S_rl.a. 11 ,1.K fW’linfl <■I r 


, Cawnpora. 

BcnnTCBh. 

lludaun. 

^ambbilr 

IpOOO 

1,000 

]p000 

1,000 

57 j 

232 

168 

296 

Ml 

320 

m 

m 

51 

48 

55 

16 

399 

127 

356 

353 

32 

17 

27 

10 

16 

21 

3S 

12 

35 

SO 

72 

44 

20 

8 

12 

1 

99 

40 

125 

S7 

140 

68 

31 

74 

so 

38 

" 

E4 


Cawnpore is the most mausmanzeu wiuu b ^ t"-V£r- , A , 

not vary materially lass, due to the fact that more industries are carried on by 
hand in Benares while machinery is employed to a greater extent in Cawn- 
pore- further in tho case of the latter town many operative* now live in newly 
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CHAPTEB Tin, —OCCUTATIOJf. 


S&mbhal are far leas industriaiLld Agah uif ° ° h ™ ° f Budaun and 
with agriculture, but show* a conaiderabh W^-lr POr ° + - ia,S VeJ 7 Utti * to do 
mere© than the other cities adeoted TiJ g !Ii P em P Jo 7 «i in COm . 

represented by a smaller proportion in induatrial^rn wf aiu J Ji arts are 
unties. The proportion fading in th * otho * 

W S. "thrsr tWs okBt «■£« 

»ho '«ro?otfit^d“nthc 23 n cHitoof ?° h 0 “ u F»«<>n 

2-g3» lo£ f x d 'i-Sssa 

I«dindustry as understood in the West &L repW^h^ 0 ? 110 * hUie or % m 
this country. It is also noteworthy that I^tha^ *f? md ^ UoUf * 
employed m trade were enumerated in the cities ° ^° r cont " of 

in ^ra^aph^^^Chapt^l^uid^^i^n^t0 P q^* thf 0 ^ 0 ’ bpen dealt ^ 

made m paragraph IT of Chapter H, In appendix dUa * Jmve *** 

will bo found some information about tho^rlnLd £. th 4 °****** Chapter 
were enumerated in Cawnpore City This in^?,. i S l ria worke rs who 

the various industries into Lpervisory and ^u-ihmion under 

distribution by birth-place; and their distribS Z^T ^heir 

It was unfortunate that, as already menHn«2f J tfll 
information recorded under organic industries in’ *£?*? l° ^^hment the 
the province could not bo tabulated. fc schedules throughout 

and incidentally it*L™ b^m Jtioned that* &S°7 importWit occupations, 
dependents (workers) under each occupation affi f ?, ® ftnwr * and working 
proportional changes therein, will b?foimd 2?^ suses * andtfif 

14. The headings under w-hich attStu™! &ub * idj * r T Table TV. 

c*1TT W6re ^ te from those adoptLnSa{°^ returned a * 

classihcation can be adjusted by adding together «V^ 21, tbou £ b the present 
secure comparisons with the ( vT & TT *> 

Below are shown the actual fiem-ee D f y Subsidiary Table fV,) 

(both se*oa) and tho proportions, falling under 


-^rimltonl heading. 


AiT AencuJfufaJ heads 

^Anril^nlaiK noti-^ttvBtJng 
Tenfthti, noa-cd£Jvoting 

« g ”"™ 

IinrtW^ cufrfcvfeisjig 
TfrtifidLB, ffldtirafj^ 

AgricixItunU Ih hemuvra 

* * * ■ 

('uldvatcim offlpad*! cmps, inarkft gurdsncrt.fltt. 


AotuaJ 
HUZcbpr 
iBtctntBd m 
ettJTberaojr 

fror ^in g 


Number per a,iU* of totml 



— —'——— j | | ii *2 

Tn Oudh and Kuuiami fcJi^ro arp untvimi * ^ * - ■—'———- ^ 

*tftte how- they were cJaesificd, The Oudh miIS/'w’ a ? fl ? ffl *y ,J0 *w well to 
and malahatdar (under-proprietor) ^ere daS?d J T tlement holder) 

revenue-free grantee) M classed as JlSSS XlT^rf' TI,(? *"&**■ 
(a grantee holding rent-free from a landlord ? m>Ja { tdor fod-i-*mfndar 
Kjmaun th C Maikar was classed as a iXlc^ Td tb?^ * 8 a ^nant. In 

rh?i ?^ lWft J Stat V vhero the ,an<! belongs to j- ? H ™ a te ^nt. In 

those bolding direct from the State w**e cbSml JT f/Shness the Maharfja 

dM8Bd « taMte. As •,‘amS^S^ *>“ e 
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hereditary and transferable was regarded as a proprietary right, and all others 
as tenancy rights. This was on the samt lines as in 1911 except that no di Ser- 
ontiation was made in 1931 between occupancy and other tenants, the khaikar 
of Kumaun was classed as a landlord whereas ho was classed as an occupancy 
tenant in 1911, and those holding direct from the Tehri-Garhwal State have 
been classed as landlords now for the first time. In 1921 the classification only 
distinguished between persons receiving rent from agricultural land and those 
who actually cultivated it, the result being that both landlords and tenants 

were found in each category. , , , , ■, 

In 1921 the total workers returned under all agricultural heads numbered. 

18 720 761 and in 1911 the figure was 17,325,438. The increase between 191 
and 1921 was due chiefly to the rise in prices of agricultural produce between 
1914 and 1921. This caused a movement of labour back to the land, ana also 
resulted in such an appreciation in agricultural incomes that m many case* 
where the affrioalturat income had, formerly boon subsidiary it. ium rose to 
bo the principal income. Between 1921 and 1931 the reverse Pieces has been 
at work. Although crops were good until 1928 and prices ruled high until 
1930 the adverse seasons and collapse of the pricedcvel at the end o u 
decade drove people from the land back to the towns, and so reduced agricul¬ 
tural incomes that often they were no longer the principal source of livelihood. 

The total workers under agriculture in 1031 are about 2^ per cent. moTe than 

they^w^e ^ rj J c ® lturis | s noar i v is p 0 r cent, were returned in 1031 as land- (a) Landlord*. 

lords as against about 9 percent. u\ 1911* 

The actual figures of 1931 and 1911 ore 
given in the margin. This apparent 
increase is the outcome of tho different 
classification of khaikar# in Kumaun and 
of those holding direct from His Highness 
the Maharaja in Tehri-Garhwal State. In 
order to eliminate the effects in this differ- 
ont method of classification I give in the 
margin tho figures for the province exclud¬ 
ing Tehri -Garhw al State and Ku rna un. It 
will be seen that landlords have in the 
last 20 years increased by (> per cent. 

This is due chiefly to the continued 
dividing up of estates by partitioning as 
a result of t he existing laws of inheritance, 
and partly to the selling piecemeal of the 
_ estates of indebted landlords. Coming 

to the cross division between those landlords who derive most &*£ 

letting land or from actual cultivation, it is noticeable that although m 
the province as a whole the proportion who derive most from their own cul¬ 
tivation has gone up materially, this is .solely the result of locludmg as bnd- 
lords the kkmkaTS of Kumaun and those in Tehn-Garbwal Statt who hold direct 
from His Highnfea the Maharaja, for. omitting these areas, the actual number 
of landlords whose principal source of income was tenants routs has increased 
by no less than 78 per cent, in the past 29 years, whereas those who derive 
most income from their own cultivation have dec hired by 4 per cent. This is 
tho outcome of high prices of agricultural produce and good seasons, which ha* 
tenants to extend thoir holdings. The landlords finding they could 
r b ^d^L“ b^ =ncZag«! to let or sublet tho land thov wero lor- 
mwlv Mltivating thomMlvw. A further explanation is that the fall ill agn- 
iuHural Mice, at tho ch.ee of tho decade resulted m a groat dopro«iat.on m tho 
‘"of cultivation, whereas rents had not boon ponuauon 1}- reduced, to 
that a landlord’s income from his own cultivation often fell holoa- the income 
represented bv the recorded rents of tho land lie wot lotting. A third Mntn- 
hirtorv "aetov'haa been that professional men have bought land as opportunity 
offerS and thcv themselves rarely cultivate any pert of the land they acquire 
-evS if they do, the part they cultivate would only yield an income eubst. 
diary to that from thoir other occupations. 


Lairflacds* 

1931* 

1911. 

liwreuu 1 

1911—31. 

Non-culfc] voting 
Cultivating ■ - 

Tsl*S ■ * 

260^10 

1.795.556 I 

147^36 

1,3*3.995 

Ptr cewj. 

17 

31 

2.05&1-16 


% | 

Lanrll'T-I^. 

1931- 

1911. 

Vuialbfl 

1911—3Ih 

CnkiVatinR - - 

Tot*I 

259^936 

[.Qt5.*% 

145.711 

1.057,73* 

Pff nrfst. 

H-7S 

-4 

1,275.^32 

1,20^447 

+6 
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Tenant*. 


Non-cultivating 

Cultivating- 


Tot*] 


1911. 


187.578 
11.775,664 


'titis Don 

ISII'31, 

trat. 


) 1,963,242 


188.650 -| 

f&20l,520 J 


12.390.210 


CHAPTER VUI, OCCTTPATIOS. 

refl00t M ? the relatively fewu 

(b) Tenant* bu M? r inclusion of sub.settlement lowJ 67 havo ht ™ ft *®r still 
Coming tc tenants the JSS? £* ^-proprietors, 

—-—- 18 e rendered any comparison of the 

Mnt*. I I®-.. --- _ i P^sent figures for the province as a whole 

those of 1911 misleading, so in the 

J £lY e * be f° r the province 

s 1 ehn-Garhwal State and Kiunaun. 

1 off^ b . ave decreased in numbers since 
U J b > 3 F r cent., the decrease being 

KllhlS r ° Il m^ nC ?^ m tbe caa ® °* those who 
: n -The Matter result is not eurprie- 

-— ' 1 | * ®" "y 1 ? 6 ®, tenants who derive most 

therecorded rents in 1931 as their incoS^n^' ^^ theh land ^ill regarded 
i -.. P 6rra &nently reduced so their incomn t t, bls account; those rents had not 
lotting cu gram rents). On the nthe? i? &t ?i not declmed {except those sub- 
t±*T* U %ho are included Lot ll™AT n V cuJti Y> *£ tenants (and 

had falien *”7 SSy lt°T gith ^ ^ thr own 

Son? SQ sT &of 522 TL z lvhat , had Sarmerl * h <* n tbeir 

tho S? a\ A few successful tenants Imv, boc ^° tbeLt principal means of 
class proprietary rights ™d nY f 1° ear ^ Prosperous years of 

lOlT’'Jiin, 1 ^ Ja ^ or P ro portion of the^-1 t y iiaVe P^sed into the landlord 
in^ aho^H 0 ^ Under ^®ultu r il IabS tS "Sf h f' 6 ^ a PP®ared since 
cXvirio B n th Th°l dOI ' iv ? g moro «««£ fro^l ft w^ ha ^ lost their bc> Id- 

“SUNS; sr— * «w , »“r»^“"z 

-•-(* **. *— nla ( oulhn tb. tigm , 

I I I "7 — ■-for the whole prov¬ 

ince are in the 


(c) Landlords 
and tenant 
together. 


I^ndlnfdi jjjitj 
toru-Rtii. 


Non-Cultivating 
Cultivating 

TotAl . 


mu 


454,487 I 333,065 
|j 3J807.J57 |l5.604,983 


T 9 ! J, 

346,658 
13.894,178 


j 14,261.644 36,048 |j 4^40^36 


+ 36 
—13 


— J2 


+ 14 


+ 13 


+31 

- 1 


+0 


margin. The re¬ 
markable increase 
in landlords and 
tenants observed 
in 1921 has now 
disappeared and 
the total 1931 
figure is very close 
to that of 1011. 
Many who toot up 

I I’fil itl/l ll»cLi-i>l i- I_ 


(d) Agricultural 
labourers. 


^S^Wj^x&stf-sSsasss 

^her^m?^ e ^%h^na d tS 

* ‘± the aelua] fl , thls has »- 

n __7'I < w lich m^i I d° r fa^’ *£^g ? ^Wm 

a™, t“ e fe C r™“- I *■»-’ »ko 

(Group Xj, A,, ' ,r gODt-ral labourore 

- - i i afi agricultural of tbese w °rk 

tlv ? hgureg produce to some labourers as occasion^S^ 6 °, r general 

Agriculture. Between roiindyx of th* n And the rda- 

bulf, blit Agricultural 1 il ' ni ' irl - * gonoral labourcr^^ 61 " 1 ^ or ot^orwise of 
Gnfoitunatdjr jggj*!™™* "Olo reduced bo ubn™t rC , T Jucc ' d ^ *taost 
- 19-1 %ur* f OT occupation J c - JfW • nmnbcr. 

•—-,«o. lra>Ita Iiw ioba& ”'‘ bu ‘ “ - 


''(ttiriiJiiinj 

fobaiifera, 

3.4 J 9.165 
*508,671 
2,964.552 


Cpfjfrn] 

taljoiirers, 

580,106 

483,943 

917^61 















































AGBTCrT»TUHI STS. 




!2&5£&3E232S52£^i 

^t§^lSSSHSr2 

disaster, occur, for they have do reserve and .re 
^Stt&ttttZSSSTL** of landlords, tenant. (-£ 

sg^a 

* _ n ^ilfni-iaf.tt rt.Q ihflV dill in 1911- In 1021 


eulturiste, as they did in. 1911. — 

- * 1 - more than. halved , 


crops 

ctiltiu_, - „ 

their numbcis were murt V *"T*. “T ft Q f r 
but they have almost recovered in iWdi. 
The figures are in the margin. Indigo 
cultivation has ceased, and only a few 
persons were returned from districts 

csSSS 

arc returned under«MS*iP**--.. 



Actual imm- 

Pun^ntaga 

Ye*r. 

iMr 

variations. 

1931 - 

1921 

32,139 

15352 

;+k»1 1 

i-»J 

191L - 

3W14 


Economic 
condition of 
agriculturists. 

Cultivators of 
special crops. 


«f Meerut 

and B fZ: hut here again the figure. suggest that 

from video, head the 

L“^J*=e, and it. cc.teinly 

which head to put any^wta^ d^tots. ™e „ w(11 „ 8pe eial 

X f”nd £r f WlSeTheS derived 'from the cereal, eu aoeouut of 

which 

showed a remarkable decline in 19-1 
show a further though smaller decline m 
1931 The actuals are in the margin. 

The greatest fall since 19H lias occurred 

in Oudh, where presumably the taluqdars 
have been cutting down expenses, 

_ _ . m T_ m. m. b%\ I 1 1 A i'fcT 


Yw. 

Actual nam- 

her.. 

Pt>reefltas?o 
vnr Latin ua. 

1931 .. 

52.463 

t—iol 

1921 .. 

5&L9Q 

* [-*>' 

1911 .. 

S6.73S 

|-»j 


la the nest, table are shown by rovoiwe' 
samora (principal occupation) and workmg dependents (both sescs togetoe , 

who returned the chief agricultural occu pations. ____ 

-—------- ,,.i„ Tetianla- AgrioiJ- 


{/) Estate agents 
and managers 
(^private and 
G&vernmzni}* 
rent collectors, 
clerks, etc. 

Local variations 
in agricultural 
occupation- 


R Oi’Efim? di vfnQtl . 


V(tiled PnivlncM (&iitl 5 h It-rrllon't 
Meerut 
A^ta 

Rohilkjuuifi 
Ahkhiibibl 
Jh&Rai 

.. 

Oonikhpur 
Kumflim ♦ + 

Liiclfinow .. 

Fyzfibftd , ■ 


Stib- 


LmidUoi-dff- 

CultivaV 

ing. 


LI 

12 

14 

11 

14 

14 

14 

9 

1 

11 

9 


64 

m 

3 6 

\5 

25 

51 

52 
61 

641 

II 

46 


Total 




— I . 

lotting. , tng. 


75 
115 
50 
26 
39 
65 
63 
70 
642 
22 
55 


a 

5 

19 

S 

14 

4 

26 

3 
7 

4 
3 


500 

279 

456 

56 S 

455 

3S6 

396 

609 

246 

573 

624 


Total. 


Agricul¬ 

tural 

LaboutflRt, 


50S 

284 

475 

576 
469 
390 
422 
612 
253 

577 
627 


144 

139 

106 

70 

172 
241 

173 
lflO 

It 

130 

144 


• I thiak the* uiU ta tad maw useful than DguKe by uatw-1 divuwne. 
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Forestry. 


Pasture. 


Industry. 


CHAPTER VTTT. — OCCUPATION. 


in M^ XC + lI ? aun and Oudh f it will bo wen that most landlords ore found 

S£ 2 £*?!?“*S “•> !e «v i the latter is a diyisic™! 

V™™™- Tn Meerut the landlords hold snudl K har^ 
m0ie oS tll0ia - Jn Gorakhpur shares are likewhe 
onarZeiatl in Ku T' m b ™ a]reA ^'. ^ dealt with. The number 

Lucknow division ' ti J 0 ?* 8 ^° M ' n tht Pf°P° rt ^ >n of landlords, especially in the 
Fyzabad and Portion of unde r-propriet ora in Gcnda, 

DiW»a^wfaSf" T d, ! tTiets Jias ™* 1U ' d in & hi S h ™ for Fvzabad 
iitfS^mm Proportion of landlords derive their principal 

=£=& .‘ssiswaa zss& 

Jh.n” u-h^t“ or i > aT?r,v f “ourcs to tenant. occur, in 

proportion is 1 labourer to 3 tenants lhn next f ,n Meerut where the 

part poor and their holdings small. * S ° ' h ™ °'' n " OT ^’ h<! ‘ ng ,01 ,hc ra0kt 

to GoTenmurt 0 ^Tide t oocun'ation ? ird f?**™ *” 5 ^ ll,in * sul)st antuil revenues 
27.465 perrons /in odditinn 4 145“etSied of “T*“ ol snb3i[1 ™«> iot 
siibaidierv source of livelihood and „f , on ® of *ho fore*try groups as their 
the handling of forest produce far thri! T'™ *rf? are Amende who rely on 
numtier dependent dirtrtlv or irdiw^K Jvm ^* ^ 13 m P c ^ihle to estimate the 
greater th*j ZlT* 7 * ‘ "** ^ 11 * fer 

“ Cattle and'buffah^b^eders^P tM * Grou P 21 is for 

“ Breeders of transport animals.” Group ^23 i» t£ T ** C ^ ar 
breeders of other animals ” In tbi* ™ U * P u Herdsmen shepherds ond 
has at past eensu J b£n read hoop,r “in Group 21 

classed with the herdsmen of ell other a 2 l # ? cal J e ^rdsmen have been 
when too late (0 make my chan™y 7 ?° tbei *™ U P- I discovered 
include cattle herdsmen imder “ keepers ” in /v^S? at , tlJs cena<lH ' va *> to 
this group may not he comparable with those rf P ?u’“ th ®^ my % Urefi ^er 
T think it will always be difficult for m fI „ ^ ’! ! 1( r P^^nces, Personally 
cattle herdsman and one who tends other *° ■ 1 lst 3 . ri fP J ^ h bcU^n a 

herds are almost invariably ndsed "n,, ;t w vT-j f 01156 ia af:tlial practice 

the animals they look after the heading nfVb^ decided t v C herdsmen by 

say “ Group 2!^ Breedei 1 *T V fi f } ™ shollW be made clearer 

^-Bre^nndKS^trS*;" 408 "” 1 “ d G ™’P 

on ,1 hu8 ' l, ° br f fd!n ? is ™*3 cartied 

leael a pair of bnllocts for the plounh nnrM/ i: ^^ rv i tll *tivn(iii^ f.-irnily has at 
the country. To provide mjjls! wideh wi 1 1 itJn cd / h ^° V fm s ar® kept all over 
m the diet of the people, buffaloes arc bred md lf F k 1 '^’ 13 Ml ^^rtant it m 
tion goats and some imvs ^ Jl ] iar ^ numbers. In addj - 

the herd is the common SSSffiSfcSSfi* berd ' ^ of 
graze them. Apart from cert a in forest tracts 2?^ J ol ^ OT ^embers usuallv 
on the bye-products of the crops grariim in tb« k 16 f ° r th *!? 0at stall-fed 
inadequate. Income from livestock's tbifs ^ !lfl P fc be ™g totally 

as a subsidiary source, and Cm* V*Z X*? ^ ^ 

lower than might have been expected Tboi^ h^PEf Under J oc;k ' rais jng are 
in the Humbert returned under^is head TS Steady d * cUno 

ZZgLT imP,nme ol ******* tto .gricSfflS^^S 

Chapt!™!* 1 ™ ”* th ° ^ tllrfe cattlc cer ” 5UB « «e given in paragraph 37 of 
1 The actual numlj^r of worfrorfi 0 b -Swiri ±. * 
increase since 1921 though it it sfiJ] lJV' S,n *v ° kinds shows a slight 
decrease* have occnrred since 1911 under tStZ the 1 “ 1 a ^uafe. Material 
toilet, building, miscellaneous and undefined iraH fcod, dress and the 

hides, skins and Lard materials from the animal kin^doni’ ' Jiefea?cs under 


industries. 
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j n 1911 out of every 1,000 workers 125 were returned under industry; the 
figure fell to 107 in 1921, and rose to Ill in 1931. 

° Below I give the actuals of 1931 and the number per ini lie of earners and 
working dependents under industry engaged on each of the main industries at 

the last throe censuses._ 



Actual 

number 

reUirnud 

Number |M:r milUe of «m)erB tmU worK- 
anp dcrpgnitavfcl employed on industry 
unpaged in WHF mdUJitrii*. 

tudori*? (by nnfrr 3 )* 

as oamorfi 
or working 
donondwitfl. 

mu 

1931 * 

1921, 

1911. 

All Industries .. ** •* 

2,670.166 

LOW 

],Q00 

LOW 

TorfUw ,. * * * * * * 

499.559 

i 87 

209 

199 

Hklea. dkinn, tod hard (Hftteriala tram the Uniflifll kingdom .. 

94,156 

35 

31 

19 

Wood 

182,933 

69 

64 

71 

Metals 

1! 1,207 

42 

41 

37 

G??*lXl»ra 

ms37 

77 

64 

65 

Cbomtadl prfldncta, prcupzrly SMfllW and anAlogail* 

233,736 

sa 

87 

80 

Fuod 

33®»l 11 

126 

137 

161 

lireas and toilet 

641,516 

239 

230 

229 

l 

Furniture ■« *■ *■ 

1.919 

1 

1 

14 

Buildup 

47,031 

16 

20 

CiinStruf;tion at nWWia of IraiwpOTt - * 

1,136 

* - 

+ •* 

4 # 

FiodtiffHafa and trrni^tssrion &1 phyMteJ force * * 

1,338 

1 

•h m 

- * 

MbceUarUMyil^ ,* -* *" ** 4 * 

317,683 

U9 

122 

113 


actual[figures all^eto® 

Arfra Saharanpur Meerut, tWnporo, and Eta wall districts retuin large 
numW oH.S a.ld shoo maker* • the other indartriee under drees and todet 

:se££s 

ajstsrsi'ss "T4Sarji 

the decrease in the figures is due to ^ ^ i ou3 methods and which 
machinery which aro to some extent rep . ® . rmr>lov larger 

necessitate the employment of i ^ the Werut and RoMlkhand 
numbers in tli6 wo&t of the province, pai \ 5 „ hi to industry 

divisions; Bijnor and considerable numbers 

«nowhere important, °“®? wln-ut Biilior, Budaun, Moradabad, 

in districts baharanpur, Muzafi* ^ e* • ^ ’ -p^e wool industry is im- 

Farrukhabad, Benares, Azamgarh, and bultanpur ,u _ gjlk 

poitant in districts Mirzapur (includmg Beimroi’^iet.' The marked decline 
spinning is conhnod almost m ( hftSCOn tinuod in 1931 though 

in the embroidery mdustrybetwe t „„lnunr and Aera districts alone return 
to a les ostonfl. FarruWabei^rTnaturaUj folb.es that of 

are most nnmeioui in the t hree vrestern revenue divisions 

j>nd Allahabad, 

51 


Dress and toikt m 


Textiles* 
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CHAPTER VTII. — OCCUPATION. 


Food industries. Next come food industries, which show a steady and material decline ® : nco 
1911, The bulk of those returned under this head are found to be grain parch- 
era or rico-poundeis, buskers, or flour-grinders, Thr latter occupation is carried 
od almost entirely by females, and high figures occur in the three western and 
Lucknow revenue divisions. The figures of each sex under t-ltis head show a 
decline sint c last census. There are also more women working as grain pareliera 
than men, but this is due entirely to their prevalence in the eastern divisions 
of Gorakhpur, Fyzabad, and Benares. There has been an increase for both 
sexes under this head. 

Butchers have declined ; they are naturally more numerous where Mu s lim s 
are in larger numbers. 

The bulk of sugar makers are found in Rohilkliand, a great sugarcane- 
growing division. 

The somewhat uneven nature of the figures for sweetmeat and condiment 
makers suggests that both at past and present censuses in some districts 
“ makers ” have been returned as “ sellers ” m spite of the dear instructions on 
the point. 

The other figures call for no special comment. 


Miscellaneous 

industries. 


Hides, shins, 
etc. 

Wood. 

Metals. 


The bulk of those returned under this head arc employed in scavenging (this 
excludes swcopers employed aa private servants). The numbers are evenly divi¬ 
ded between malet and females, and are notably higher in the three western and 
Allahabad and Lucknow* Divisions than el sow here as has always been the case. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number of those employed on 
making jewellery and ornaments, They are evenly distributed ever the 
province. 

Tiio extension of the leather industry noticed in 1921 has continued during 
the last decade. It is fairly evenly distributed. 

Furriers and ivory or bone carving are alike rare, more so than in 1911 
or 1921. 


Sawyers (mostly found in forest areas), carpenter, turners and joiners 
have increased since 1921 but are still much fewer than in 19]]. Such is the case 
also with those working in other woody materials. 

Workers under this head show but little change, though blacksmiths and 
makers of iron implements have increased somewhat. 

Workers in brass and copper are found chiefly in Moradabad (where the 
famous industry is reported to he flemishing), Farrukhabad and Benares. 

W outers in other metals are unimportant eveiy where. 


Ceramic*. 


Chemical 

products. 


Other minor 
industries. 


Transport, 


rCtUrned lU3der this head are the ordinary village potters 

r.n tll ° hflve increasi?d Ter y materially since 1921 and are 

lihJ^e uudlr ttip *^“*7 l**™ agC ' Tbcie ha * h <*n K-n-.e 

veeetebk^^wlT *** iiie em ^oyed <m manufacturing and refining 
vc^etubie oil*, in winch occupation women also largely share 

Sf 

to. Jstmtotow 2®i IgS? b “ ildi " 8 Muat,iea ,ms inCreaaod **• ,921 ' 

A marked increase has t”i ken place in thnRP 

,orof - *- *> *• w-s* liras: s 

omp ' t>5r9 tsrn,ot<i p® 1 * 16 “ *«* ti, an th« 

to ££St5?*aS£^ ™“ diti0n ° f ind ” sWrf worker, will to found 

martod infri»”staceS^’S^^ hn U ^" 1 fT15^ sh °” * 
1911. Mow urestowu the actuals of l«fi to £ 


transport. 
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camera end head at*the hKro^ccn suses. _ 


Transport (by unkn*b 


TtMipOfl 

Ttmupart by water 

rdftd ■ ■* * 1 

it « 

„ r. «H 

pjgtoJBtt), IsSttStapb an* wrvrt * 9 


A-C^tol 
number 
return al 
os 

1 or working 
tlependtntfi, 

. 1931- 

Xumbor |K>r millo efunens and 
working d«p«ii3enl* nmplcyod on 
InmHport erLjjjiVfrt"! inid'S-r nr*<l- 

1931 b 

1921. 

I9L1, 

aoi ( 9Ji 

3,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

17,005 

84 

62 1 

*2 

112.216 

556 

522 

594 

61,76? 

306 

375 

275 

10.947 

54 

41 

49 


Transport try 
water. 


Transport bp 
road . 


- - I 4 _ Annins *1 f R w mom WOPlE I\OW vimil vwvn^ J * 

Transport by water owuP'tfc a niner o,i 5 hf Allahabad, Ben area, and 
ago. Boatmen are naturally - Ganges Ghagia and Gandak are 

Gorakhpur divisions where the since if IT Persons, other 

navigable ; then numbers la v , r(1 natiLr&llv to be found whore the canals 
than labourers, employed on canals* a , w - to construction 

lit, There has been an at the head- 

rfthoB^^t.m.^to^on»^work«»b.O ) y h ^ 

SS S be found iu Subsidiary Me VI at the end 

°' %%tC« those employed - •-*££,£ ^ dubtl"^ 
the actual numbers 9 ['“"'' n '’ f j l o [ x h0 number of porsons other then 
and a shgdt decline from the 1J ; ■ s low an d I tmspect some have 

labourers employed on roads Mtd b n d gM ^ [ nc |„ding labourers 

ttswasssigs &!hfc^z&p£5 

mechanical conveyances. Palki be.trers ami o™; iowlier3tm d drivers have 
SS^b" ‘SSt:Uefly in the Meerut. Agra and 

Kumaiiu divisions. substantial decline since 19U. They ate 

toundTere^^lotBO tome, especially in the Agra and Eelnlklrand 

^"aetuala are almost idootieel with those of 1921, some IS per eent. 

higher than twenty years ago th# railwa y authorities) 

The figures in buWdiary - \ 1 amount to 39,4.14 as against 63,711 

of those employed dire<_t ^ e igVuainh due to olasrification, some rail- 
Mturned m rabl ^ ^_ WiiV eithox designedly or by accident under other 

way emplny^ ^dl^tu^ w^y e 3 we 3 per>, bhislis^ coolies, general labourers, 
heads, e.g , 7 doctors, state „ *' q{ the pT0 Wnce or having t^o more 

etc,, and others yet agam r fewk Tee distribution appears normal, 

—atal— oeourriug at big railway centres lie 

Lucknow, Jbansi, Agra and Saliiitanpur. The distribution 

There has been some increase under t ns io m office and Telegraph 

is normal, Figures of those “■ 11 P °“l'„ rtineutfi V \ill be found in Subsidiary 
SX^TbrM^b^themSthoae exhibited in Table X are 

duo to the same causes as in t! “ '^“ rad * are l^pct com. higher than twenty Trade- 
19. Tn« num xir o thfvn ^ 1921 , the actual figures being, 1911— 

1,0i1m“\“4^-Ki9 ;1§S1-1.137,691. Below are given the actual number 


Transjiotl by 
rail. 


Post office, 
telegraph and 
telephone 
services. 


































Trade in 
foodstuffs. 


Other trades. 
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CHAPTER Tin.—OCCUPATION. 


of earners and working dependents returned under each order in 1931 and the 
number per mill© of all ©amors and workers at trade returned under each order. 


Trade (by ardors). 
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No less than <3 per cent, of workers in trade are concerned with food* 
stuffs, and if to these we add those employed in hotels, cafds, etc., and hawkers 
' 1 dunk and foodstuffs the figure rises to 75 per cent. The figures under other 
trade in foodstuffs show an actual increase of 10 per cent, since 1911 large 
increases occurring under grain and pul so dealers, dealers in sweetmeats, etc., 
tne'e 1 suspect some makers "may have been wrongly returned as “ boilers ” 
only) dealers m dairy products, eggs and poultry (a most romarkabk and steady 
increase since 1911), and dealers in foddor for animals. Although there is a 
marked increase under the head “ Owners and managers of hotels, cook-shops, 
aamwr, etc., and their employees ” I suspect that still many who should 
appear here have been returned under the particular wotIs they do, such as 
domestic service, clerk, sweeper, watchman, etc. Again the comparatively 
sma num *ers returned as hawkers of drink and foodstuffs suggest that 
enumerators often failed to distinguish between those who " hawked " and 

flSU a v hop '- Dea ' era ' m tobacco, opium and ganja have 

fallen to half their numbers since 1911. J 

The decreases under banks, establishments of credit, exchange and 

^T 01 ** 011 f nd ex port> reflect the trade depression that 
spread over the country towards the end of the decade. The other figures call 
for no particular comment . * 

As observed in the last report* in the ordinary way in this province the 
maker of a commodity also sells it; and the organization of rural trade is st*Il 
aa primitive as ever The great bulk of the population is served codeiaUy 
by small rural markets bold once or twice a week, supplemented by the 

KlXJXf* baZ > ar * ° f f ountr ? To theso fl'«rkets the agricultural ‘popu- 

! 4 b V ng u ^ j urpllie firam for an(1 bu J'^ with the proceeds those mJes- 
flanes whieh it does not provide for itself—mainly cloth, salt and oil. In 

• Vydt Cctttiii Report 1921, Part I, peg« ]$5. 
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the ordinary way the wholesale or oven the retail trader who deals in articles 
other than of local origin, himself journeys to the place of manufacture and 
there obtains his stock. The rural merchant has little idea of socking for new 
commodities and the manufacturers have no idea of advertising their wares 
in new places. The present state of affairs is much the same as in 1021, and 
there is little or no sign of any development of organizations for collecting, 
advertising and distributing the simple useful commodities such as the rural 
community cannot provide for itself. On the other hand tho old system to 
a large extent cuts out the profits of middlemen. 

20. The total number of earners and working dependents in this class 
are 452,998 as against 414,607 in 1921 and 480,279 in 1911. Tho proper- 
tions to all earners and working dependents and to those who work at 
pastoral and agricultural occupations (Order 1) are shown for the last three 
censuses below. 


Your. 

Eamcrti and Wutkmg (Ic- 
pendents ifi Cliuui C per 
miUo of workers aU— 

AH f>eca- 
Periods, 
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17 

21 

J911 

20 

27 


There has been an increase in tho actual numbers since 1921 though 
they are still below the 1911 figures. Tho same is true of the proportional 
figures, but in their case the movements are exaggerated by tho large tem¬ 
porary increase in agriculturists (especially women) in 1921 and subsequent 
decline in 1931. As a result of the decline in agricultural prosperity after 
the close of the decade the number of unproductive employed under this 
head will have decreased and this must have resulted in further educated 
unemployment both of those formerly employed and of those subsequently 
qualifying for employment. 

21. The figures under Public Force show a material decline, mainly 
owing to the groat reduction effected in ckavkidars (village watchmen), and 
this in spite of the fact that some ordinary chaukulars (watchmen} appear to 
have been included wrongly under this head, for some of the cities show* un¬ 
usually largo figures. 

22. The figures call for no special comment, I would mention that it 
seems the Fyzabad Central Office may have confused some “ Estate ” servants 
with “ State ” servants, though the figures include some servants of the Kapur- 
thala and other States which own land in that division, rightly so classified. 

23. Under this head were returned 273,346 earners and working 
dependents in 1931, as against 206,409 in 1921, and 239,319 in 1911. 

Below I give tho actual numbers of workers returned under each order 
in 1931, and the number per ini lie of all workers returned under tho sub-class 
by orders. 
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Religion. 


Law. 


Medicine. 


Instruction. 


Other 

professions. 


Persons living 
on (heir 
incomes. 


Domestic 
service. 


Insufficiently 

described 

occupations. 


Unproductive. 


Religion claims almost half, and although its proportion has declined 
the absolute figures show an increase of 14 per cent, above the 1911 iigurt. 
The considerable increase in priests, etc., and fall in religious mendicants 
suggest that some of the latter have been included with the former. The loir 
figures under Group 166 (servants in religious edifices, etc.) suggest that 
this group has been confused with Groups 163 and 165. I notice this was 
suspected in 1921 also.* 

It is regrettable to note that there are now more than double the number 
of lawyers, mukhtiars, etc., than there wore ten years ago. That profession is 
terribly over-crowded. Petition-writers, lawyers’ clerks, etc., show a corre¬ 
sponding rise. 

Medicine does not appear so attractive, for although the figures are higher 
now than in 1921, they are approximately the same as in 1911. The figures 
for dentists and veterinary Burgeons do not look very reliable (the lattcT havo 
in many cases probably gone under state or local service), nor would I put- 
much faith in the distinction between registered medical practitioners and 
others. The somew hat low figures of midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc., suggest that some who should rightly have come into 
this group have found their way under domestic service (Group 187). 

The number of persons employed, in connexion with education has risen 
rapidly einco 1911 and is now almost double what it then was. The uneven 
nature of the district figures for clerks and servants connected with education 
suggests that some of those who should have appeared here have gone under 
other clerks and domestic service. 

The only important occupation under this heading is “ Musicians, actors, 
dancers, etc, 1 ’ The great decline in 1921 has in part, been made good again. 
They are found in greatest number in the Meerut and Rohilkhand revenue 
divisions. 

24. The heavy decline in this group in 1921 was ascribed to the fact 
that the cost of living had so increased that pensioners could no longer subsist 
upon their pensions but had to find employment of Romo kind. It may also 
have been due to tho fact that cultivation, in which most pensioners indulge, 
became the most lucrative source of income on account of tho rise in the price 
of agricultural produce. With the recent fall in prices and drop in the cost 
of living it is natural to find a very substantial increase in the figures under 
this head, though they are still 13 per cent, below the 1911 level. 

25. There has been an increase under this head since 1921, but the 
figure is still a long way below' the 1911 level. Private motor-drivers and 
cleaners have increased nearly sevenfold in the last ten years. They are more 
numerous in the revenue divisions of Agra, Rohilkhand and Lucknow than 
elsewhere. Other domestic servants arc more numerous in tho west than the 
oast, as might be expected . 

26. The heading of this sub-class is somewhat of a misnomer, consist¬ 
ing as it does mainly of general labourers rightly so classed. As lias already 
been explained the number of general labourers is large!}' dependent on ag¬ 
ricultural conditions. The very material decrease between 1911 and 1921 
was partly due to the rise in prices of agricultural produce which resulted in a 
movement of labour to the land because of increased agricultural prosperity. 
Tho collapse in prices at the end of the past decade caused a movement- the other 
way and this is reflected in the increase in general labourers of 20 per cent, since 
1921. General labourers are naturally more numerous where there is a larger 
urban population. 

27. The numbers under this head have fallen very' materially at succes¬ 
sive censuses. In 1931 owiug to the Civil Disobedience Movement the jails 
were fuller than usual, otherwise the decline would have been still greater. 
The figures for procurers and prostitutes are for obvious reasons, not reliable. 
Taking beggars, vagrants, prostitutos and procurers altogether there has been 
a large decline at each census, the decrease on the present occasion being in 
no way' duo to tbo fact that wizards and witches have for the first time boon 
transferred to the “ arte and sciences ” (under Group 181 into which they have 


* Fide Census Keport L££l, Part-1, page ]66. 
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eon© only 208 persons were returned most of whom would bo astrologers, 
)’ Somoruay lisvo gone into Group 182 (Musicians, actois, Janoers, eto.,) 
butevoiTo Sc “ppSrs to bo a considerable decrease in beggar and 

cd for by the considerable number who had congregated with the 1 'aikarma 1 an 
which was ©numerated at Nimsar on census night. 

*8 4s a measure of retrenchment occupation has not been tabulated by 

ssprjg 

essas: ;?s5£tS 

D „ r.v.^raf-tpr?stirs of the various communities. -I ho most impor 

T Wun- ic ttat afc Ur-'cr propm ion of Muslims than Hindus rupdo in 
S*, 4 “ffita.M&-!A A&tc to a greater extent than do Hindus. 
The figure* in the next fow paragraphs throw some light on this, subject . 

4.110 rags . Ala,- nrtra, m-lf.intis nf Afirt &IU 
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selected castes 
(no matter what 
religion they* re¬ 
turned) for the 
province as a 
whole including 
the states. In 
the margin I give 
for certain of 
those castes the 
number per mills 
(of both sexes 
together) who 
returned them¬ 
selves as earners 
w orking and non- 
working depen¬ 
dents. The pro¬ 
portions are 
dependent on 
tliree main fac¬ 
tors— 


Occupation by 
caste. 

(a) Distribution 
between earner a, 
working and 

non-working 
dependents. 


(i) the extent to which women and children are showed to work at any- 
1 t hing except tbo ordinary household duties, which depends on tlio 

social position and custom of the caste, 

(ii) the proportion of females and children to male adults in the caste, 

and 

(iii) the nature of the occupations that the cast© chiefly follows 

Each of those factors has to bo taken into account when considering the above 

n\dl be seen that genotally speaking the higher castes (both Hindu and 
Muslim), in spite of including a smaller proportion of females and of children,* 
au<l hence a greater proportion of males at the working ages, and in spite of tho 

* Vii’- xatas^ph 17 of Ch4 P t«i V.and pwa^fapb 12 efCLapter iv. 
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(fr) The &<& of 
earners and 
working 
dependents. 


fact that tho occupations at which those castes arc mainly employed ftro often 
such as could bo followed by women and children, include lower proportions of 
earners and working dependents. This is duo to their social customs, they 
arc stricter about par da and consider it derogatory to their social status to 
allow their women and children to work (or to admit it if they do work). In 
the case of Kayasthas the proportions are very low* duo to the large proportion 
of this caste who are engaged in their traditional occupation of clerical work 
of all kinds in which women can take no appreciable part. Agriculturists and 
pastorals although including a larger proportion of women and children, because 
their occupations arc suitable to the latter and because their social customs 
permit them to work, return a much larger proportion of earners and working 
dependents. The Gujar figures are strikingly low. This caste consists mainly 
of Hindus in the west of tho province and of Muslims in Oudh and the east of the 
province. As is tho case of all the western people the Hindu Gujar women 
and children take less part in the family occupation than Hindu females dee- 
where in the province, and with tire Muslim Gujara women and children work 
no more than is the case with tho other Muslim castes. Henco the low' figures. 

The highest proportions of earners and working dependents are to be found 
among the lower castes, but the figures are naturally affected by the nature of 
t he occupation. Thus earners and w r orking d ependents arerelafcively low' among 
13 ar ha is and Lohars a large proportion of whom are carpenters and blacksmiths 
bv profession, which occupations women as a rule cannot be expected to follow. 
On the other hand the figures of both earners and working dependentsfor Luniyas 
are high as they are largely agriculturists and labourers and their women and 
children assist or work on their own at these occupations. 

Anglo-Indians, as would be expected, return a low proportion of both 
earners and working dependents. 

30. In column 3 of Subsidiary Table V of this chapter will be found tho 
proportion of feme les to males who wore returned as earners (principal occupation 
only) at any occupation and at the chief occupations at which each caste works. 
Below I give the highest and lowest proportions of females returned as earners 
(principal occupation only) at any occupation. 
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The factors mentioned in paragraph 26 &wpta are -largely instrumental In 
determining those figures e Iso. At would he expected the lower castes and tribes 
and those with occupations at which women and children ean work are found 
with the highest proportion of female earners, The figures for Nats and Kan jars 
are influenced by the largo proportion of female beggars, prostitutes, etc. It 
is, however, of more interest to examine the proportion of female earners plus 
working dependents at all occupations to males. Below I give tho figures of 
representative castes and tribes and con;pare them with the corresponding 
figures (of workers) for 1921 and 1911 where these are available. 
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The greater extent to which women assist in tho support of the home is 
very apparent among the lower and agricultural castes and tribes. 

In view of the decrease since 1911* in the sex-Tatio at all ages in the higher 
castes and among Muslims, the sex-ratio in female earners and working depen¬ 
dents might be expected to show a decline. This is found in tho ease of Bhuin- 
hars amf Vaishyas, and all the Muslims castes, but for Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Kayasthas, Jats, and Tagas the sex-ratio has increased, showing that the 
wometi-folk are gradually taking a larger share in augmenting the family 
income. Khatiks, Gujars and Sonars ail show substantial increases in the 
sex-ratio of workers,but every other caste shows a decline, in the case of 
some of the lower castes the decline being very marked. 

In 1921 owing to the influenza epidemic and the rise in the cost of living 
there wore in most castes a greater percentage of women working than either in 
1911 or 1931. 

• Vide paragraph 17 Chapter V. 
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31. Imperial Table Xt shows to what extent any particular caste still 
follows its traditional occupation. As in previous censuses traditional has been 
somewhat freely interpreted to mean the occupation with which a caste lias been 
particularly associated in the past. There is for instance nothing to show that 
the castes which have been mostly agricultural in the Just three or four decades 
are agricultural by '* tradition.”* It is certain that they were never so in the 
same way as Barhais are “traditionally ' carpenters. They were probably 
never tied down by custom and caste to agriculture as Barhais were to wood¬ 
work, Lohars to working with iron, Sonars to working in precious metals. In 
the majority of cases, however, the occupation assigned in Imperial Table XI 
as “traditional ” represents faithfully enough the really “traditional ” occu¬ 
pation of the caste. 

Subsidiary Table V of this chapter shows the proportion of earners (prin¬ 
cipal occupation only) who are still working at the traditional occupation of 
their caste. The lint is headed by Bhuinhars (landowners and cultivators), 94 
per cent, of their earners returning the traditional occupation as their principal 
source of income. Next oomo Sainthwars (cultivators— 92 per cent.), Tagas 
(landowners aud cultivator a—90 per cent), Arakhs (cultivators, agricultural and 
general labourers— 88 per cent.), JUidhs (cultivators and agricultural labourers— 
88 percent.). Juts (landowners and cultivators— 87 per cent.), Kurmis (culti¬ 
vators —84 per cent.), Roeris (cultivators^- 83 per cent,). AH the high figures 
arc for agriculturists, which is not a matter for surprise seeing the part that 
agriculture plays in this province and the love of the soil ths t is in born in most 
ihd ians. If to the aho ve oc c i ipat ions we ad d the other agricult ural and past oral 
pursuits the percentages become oven more striking— Bhuinhars 98, Sainthwars 
98, Togas 96, Arakhs 92, Lodhs 91, Jats 94, Kurmis 95, and Koeris 94. 

Next come the artisan and trading classes the first of whom are Sonars 
(goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewellers— 7 1 per cmt.), then come Darzis (tailors— 
69 per cent.), Bhangis (scavengers— 6® per cent.), Vai&hyas (traders— 61 per 
cent.), Moo his(shoemakers and cobblers—61 percent.), Halwais (confectioners— 
59 per cent,). Dhobis (washermen—56 pcr cent,), Gidhiyas (bird- catchers—55 
per cent,), Rais (barbel’s— 54 per cent.) In the case of each of these castes, of 
whom more than 50 per cent , of camera returned their traditional occupation as 
their principal source of income, by far the greater proportion of the remaining 
earners returned some agricultural or pastoral employment as their principal 
source of livelihood. 

Between 40 and 50 per cent, of the earners of the following castes returned 
their traditional occupation as their principal source of income— Khattris 
(traders}, Julalms (weavers), Rajputs (soldiers, Government servants and laud- 
owners), Barhais (carpenters), TeJis, (oilmen) and Kumhars (potters). Of these 
again the vast majority of those who did not Tetum their traditional as 
principal occupation returned some agricultural or pastoral head. 

Kavastlias (clerical workers), Lohars (blacksnuths), Kahars (personal 
servants), Khatiks (fruit and vegetable sellers anti butchers), Gadariyas (shep¬ 
herds, goatherds and blanket-weavers), Rachitis etc., (market gardeners), 
Dhunias (cotton carders), Liuiiyas (salt petre workers and earth-workers), and 
Gujars (cattle and sheep-breed era, herdsmen, etc.) returned between 20 and 40 
per cent , of their earners as principally supported by their traditional occu¬ 
pations, and again the vast majority of their other earners returned agricultural 
or pastoral occupations. 

At the bottom of the list come Bhats (bards and genealogists— 9 per cent,), 
Brahmans (priests- 8 per cent.), Kalwars {liquor distillers and sellers- 6 per 
cent.), Cliamars (leather-workers— 5 per cent.), Kowate (boatmen, fishermen 
and riverain occupations- 5per cent.), and Basis (tort-makers- 2 per cent.); 
and here again the great majority of the remaining earners returned as principal 
occupation some agricultural or pastoral head. 

But to all these figures must be added considerable number a of those who 
returned their traditional occupation as their subsidiary source of income, which 
as will be seen from columns 11 and 12 of Imperial Table XI were often very 
numerous. In the case of Babel] as, Barhais, Dhobis, Each his etc., Kumhars, 
Lohars, Limiyas, Nais, and Telia such persona exceeded one-third of the number 
who returned the traditional occupation as principal. 


tradition ax. occupations. 


m 


Xu order to ascertain what changes have occurred since previous consu sos 
the working dependents who returned the traditional occupations must be added 
to those who returned this as their principal occupation at this census before 
comparisons can bo made with tho workers of 1921 and 1911 foT they were then 

included. „ , , 

Below I give Jot selected castes the proportion to ail workers of earners 
(principal occupation) plus working dependents, and of earners (subsidiary 
occupation) who returned their traditional occupation in 1911 and 1931. 
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•Tndudes work mg dcpeitiL: fit* ft* wdl. 

Comparing the fourth and seventh columns it will be observed that 
sneaking generally those castes who have the lower proportion working at 
their traditional occupation show some increase in. the proportion in. tlio last -0 
Tears and those who have higher proportions show some decrease. A very 
notable decrease occurs in the case of Bhangis, who are taking up other 
occupations. Chamars, Luniyae, and Dhobis on the other hand show 
Borne increase, as also do Lohar? and Barhaif*. Kliatika show a very stri king 
increase Tho Kumhar is being ousted from his traditional occupation to some 
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CHAPTER Vm.—OCCUPATION, 


extent by the introduction of metnl utensils, and the Teli by the modem 
product* but the changes are small* Taken as a whole the figures reveal a 
remarkably small change in the state of affairs that existed 20 years a ox,. ^Yhen 
comparing the figures of columns 17-66 of Imperial Table XI with those of 
iy«i and 1911 it must he borne in mind that the 1931 figures do not include 
working dependents whereas the others do. 

Columns 15 and 16 of Imperial Table XI show the extent to which those 
who returned the traditional occupation of their caste as their principal source 
ol income supplement that income by following some subsidiary occupation 
I ho proportions are large in the case of AM™, Barbate, Bliats, Bhuinham Brah- 
mans Cbamaw, Darzis, Dhobis Dhunias, Gadariyas, Kalwars, Kewats, Koerte, 
Kumhare, Lobais, Luniyas, Xais, Paste, Rajputs, SonsTs, and Telia. It will 
be observed that with the exception of Koerte and Rajputs the traditional occu¬ 
pation is other than actual cultivation. The bulk of the subsidiary occupations 
of all these castes are agricultural or pastoral. 

t i’S‘i ?? Fmtgraph 5 su ^ m we f!aw tIle proportion of female to male workers, 
in 1931 there were in the whole province including the states, 7,183,342 

“ earners or working dependents, as against 8,429,755 in 

1921, and 7,840,190 m l 911. These figures represent 305, 381. and 342 
respectively per mills of the female population. Female earners and working 
dependents are therefore actually and proportionally lower now than they have 
been at the last two censuses. The large proportion of children in the present 
population has kept down the proportion but this is not the explanation of the 

Ac£ re X f ° r r-ln °Vk in * leS l 5 yeare alld ovor tiie proportions become 
499 t 605, and 536, The exceptionally high figure in 1921 is explained by the 

rise m the cost of living and the heavy mortality caused by the influenza epide- 
P l P; 1 i e , a0 two factors necessitated every available woman lending a liand 
m he fields and it will bo seen that the increase took place solely under the aari- 
cultural heads of occupation. In the same way now in 1931, on the return to 
more normal conditions it is the falling off in female agricultural workers that is 
responsible foT almost the whole decrease, 

The occupations of females (omitting, of course, household duties) may 
be stuped from Subsidiary Tabie III, w luch shows for all sub-classes and for 
selected orders and groups the actual number of female earners and wol kina 
dependents, and the number of female per mi Ho male earners and uorkmS 
dependents under each of those occupations. 6 

Below I give the number of female earners and working dependents re- 
turned under each sub-class per mille of all female earners and working depen¬ 
dents based on the actual figures shown in column 4 of that subsidiary table 
and the corresponding figures for 1923 and 1911. ‘ * 


Oocupation (by scib-diMas}. 
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Throe-quarter a of all female workers are engaged on fcbo exploitation of 
animals and vegetation, the hulk of them on agriculture pure and simple. In¬ 
dustry employe one-eighth, and trade one-twtntietb; for the rest they are 
chiefly domestic servants and general labourers. Between 1011 and 1921 all 
occupations lost to agriculture. Since 1921 they have regained sonic of the lost 
ground though only trade has reached, and in fact exceeded, its proportion of 


Tho actual figures of female agriculturists returned under the main heads 
arc shown below together with tho proportions at the last throe censuses :— 


Agricultural tnwkding. 
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Female landltrds (both cultivating and non-cultivating) appear to have 
more than doubled since 1911, having increased from 282,336 to 598,339 tut 
this is only the result of the difference in classification of t-hb kJiaikars of 
Kmuaun and of those holding direct from His Highness the Maharaja of Tebri- 
Garhwat State os explained iu j>aragraph 14 supra, Tito figures of tenants 
have been disturbed by the same factor. Agricultural labourers have increased 
beyond the 1911 figures. 

As already mentioned taken as a whole female agricult urists have decreased 
by over a million since 1921 and are now slightly fewer than in 1911. Tenants 
(cultivating and non-cultivating) account for 59 per cent., agricultural labourers 
for 29 per cent., and landlords (cultivating and non-cultivating) for ]1 pei 
cent. - ■ 

Some 84 thousand females are engaged on stock-raising or work as herds¬ 
men, etc. The corresponding figure in 1921 was 139 thousand, and in 1911 it 
was 111 thousand, so there has boon a very marked decline. 

Industry accounts for the next largest proportion nearly (13 per cent.) to 
agriculture. This, needless to say, does not represent organized industry, but 
the indigenous system. The industries at which the greater number of females 
work are shown below together w'ith the number per miJIe of all females engaged 
on industry, at each of the last three censuses :—- 
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chapter vui.—OCOUPATIOK. 


Trade. 


Profession* and 

liberal arts . 

Domtsl ic 
service. 

General 

labourers. 

Unproductive* 


The number of femalea employed on industry has declined steadily since 
1921, in spite of the increase hi population. Of all industries cotton ginning, 
cleaning, pressing, spinning, sizing and weaving occupies the greatest number 
of females, though on account of the increase in the number of mills there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of females so employed. Again because 
of the growing number of flour mills the number of females employed on rice 
pounding and husking and flour grinding has decreased by almost half in the 
past 20 years. 

Scavengers show a much smaller decrease, and so do those employed with 
vegetable oils. Grain, parchers, potters and hairdressers show an increase since 
1921 but the figures are stifl well below those of 1911. Washerwomen show an 
increase on both the 1921 and 1911 figures. 

Trade occupies less than 5 per cent, of female earners and working depen¬ 
dents, and this consists very largely of women selling the articles made or 
produced by their husbands. Below I give the figures for the last three censuses 
of the main headings of trade under which females were returned. 
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The number of females employed on trade fell in 1921 but has now risen 
to a higher figure than in 1911. The sale of foodstuffs of all kinds takes 
preeminence, and there has been a remarkable increase under sale of ghi t milk 
and other dairy products. Trade in fuel shows a decline. 

The figures under this head are small, totalling only 48,804, which include 
mostly religious workers, midwives, and dancing girls. The corresponding 
figure in 1921 was 44,170, and in 1911 it was 60,193. 

Domestic service accounts for 187,459 females as against 189,604 in 1921 
and 227,451 in 1911. 

Female general labourers numbered 209,225 as against 163,825 in 1921 and 
321,236 in 1911. 

Female beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, etc., continue to show a satisfactory 
decline from 103,629 in 1911 to 82,003 in 1921, and now to 55,482. 

To sum up as far as we have gone then, female workers show a marked 
decline since 1923, chiefly at the most general occupation of agriculture. 
Nevertheless three-quarters still follow that occupation and the rest are employ¬ 
ed in industry, trade, domestic service and general labour. Apart from the 
decrease in agriculturists the only notable change tinct 1921 lias been the 
increase in those engaged in trade in foodstuffs. 

Before leaving this subject it may be of interest to trace how far the pro¬ 
portions of female* to males are changing in certain occupations. Below 1 give 
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the occupations at which women work most and least relatively to men, toge¬ 
ther with the corresponding figures for 1911. 
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tlft [911 Army (wrw» *ero inckufecl under this fond, but in 1931 they uvnl into Group 172 (under proto* 
tiMS and liberal utt). 

Lac-collecting is done entirely by females. Flour grinding by hand, always 
largely a female occupation, has been made over almost entirely to women, 
and so to a large extent has embroidery work. Collecting forest pro- 
duoe, firewood, grass, reeds, etc,, has alunys been largely 7 woman s work, and 
selling the samo as well, though whereas more women than men have taken 
up selling fodder for animals, more females than males have given up sell* 
ing fuel including firewood, cow'd ung, etc. Rope and twine-making has 
always attracted more women than men though now more men and fewer 
women work at it. Women appear to have taken to upholstery work 
and tent-making since 1911 w'hen none were returned at this occupation. 
The figures for other religious workers and servants in religious edifices are 
smalt and none too reliable. The change is insignificant. More women than 
men have abandoned the occupations of scavenging and of the manufacture 
and refining of vegetables oils. On the other hand more females than males 
have taken up washing and cleaning. Agricultural labourers have increased 
by more males than females. The wool industry has lost far more females 
than males, and so strangely enough has domestic service. The occupations 
in which women workers are uncommon need no comment, the names of the 
occupations themselves explain the position. 
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Subsidiary 

occupation*. 


*Ul subsidiary 
occupations. 


(*) B U 
occupation 


The following point® may be noted. 

(1) Women, a® is natural* are occupied in the sampler and lighter form* 

of employment. For instance, those who work at agriculture 
neither dig nor plough, and those engaged on earthwork do not 
dig. Much of their work is carrying work and even then their 
r loads are usually lifted on to t heir heads by the menfolk. 

(2) Women workers form a valuable supplement in agriculture, and 

the numbers can bo swelled at necessity very considerably, to 
shrink again when the need is past. 

(3) W omen industrial workers aTe employed almost without exception 

under the old indigenous system. ' Organized industry has little 
or no attraction for them. {Tide paragraph 63 of Chapter I.) 

(‘ ) -There is no tendency for females to usurp the work of males in this 
province, a tendency so insistent in Western countries. Nor is 
there any' likelihood of such a development for some time to come, 
rho vast majority are married and manied young. They have 
their domestic duties to perform and other work has to be done 
at home ot nearby. Their general Jack of education excludes 
them from engaging in any but the simplest forms of labour. 

<13. Most people follow more than ono occupation from the point of vitsw 
o t io scheme of classification. In many cases, however, combined caking* 
winch have been so analysed for purposes of tho classification would normally 
if dlffuront ^pects of the same calling. For instance, the land- 
f ^^vates part of his estate and lets the rest, the cultivating and 
sub-letting tenant the mao uho tans leather and makfc shoes out of it, and 
ril?™™! "ho_ truthfully returned his occupations at this census as “ekla 
. . , e horse-breaker. On the other hand there are many who follow die- 
^ Upat1 - 0 ^ ! UeJ \f grain-dealing and money-lending', cultivation and 
? 0tta F mdu - st, T- t-ovemment service and cultivation. In this province 
>y one rea ly important combination of occupations and that is ag- 
i . (in some form or other) with any non-agrieultural occupation This 
combination may be divided into two, those for whom agriculture provides 

faLoJK"? 1 "* 1 ! and tho& « for whom it provides a subsidiary 

income to that derived from a non-agrieultural occupation. Economically 

the former class is far more important in this province so in Provincial Table 
JSJmT 0 boon tabulated the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. The 
atter have boon divided into six classes, viz landlords ^ho ] e t their land 
and ords who cultivate, tenants who fmb-let, tenants who cultivate, ag K 

: ilI ^, UUrCr3 (l f Ud f s P^ughmon), and cultivators of special crops! 3 mar- 
he gardeners etc. As the non-agrieultural income m£ as a Suit Ji 

the^non faU °£ ^ S - 0f Cultural prices, become secondary to 

tho non-agrieultural income it is important to have statistics of those with a 
non-agricultural principal occupation and an agricultural subsidiary occuna- 
t ion. J he information is considered so important for this urfivifu-f* !},..+ ' '.JLi 
the agreement of the local Government, Imperial Table X baa been expanded 
to show for each occupation m the classification scheme the numb^ wbo 

returned such occupation as principal occupation with _ 

(i) no subsidiary occupation of any kind, 

(n) an agricultural subsidiary occupation, and 
(in) a non-agrieultural subsidiary occupation, 

T/us lias made the table longer, but it is hoped that the extra infornn 
proXr b ° tmmd °‘ 00naid ® aWs •**-» to 

34. In Subsidiary Tables 1(6) and 11(6) wiU lie fmmd ^ ^ 

showing tho distribution of the subsidiary occupations returned between "the 
various orders of Occupation, and between cities and the ns ih ' l * 
and tho distribution by sub-classes for natural 

Out of every 10,000 total population of the province as a u-h,.i* i™i, r 
the states, 4,174 were returned as earners, and out of these 50> (or l^rmf 
cent.) returned a subsidiary occupation. Of these 364, i2\ three 1 fifths 
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rot nmol an agricultural or pastoral head, which was only to l>e expected from 
tho nature of those heads ; 104 returned an industrial head ; 50 returned trade; 
and 31 general labour, Tiio bulk of subsidiary occupations were naturally 
returned from outside tho 23 cities of the province, tho only exceptions being 
those who returned the Army, and tho production, and transmission of physical 
force as their subsidiary occupations. 

The proportions of earners by sexes who returned subsidiary occupations 
can be scon from tho following table : — 
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occupation 
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Relatively fewer females returned subsidiary occupations and they 
returned proportionally loss of the non-agricultural pursuits. 

As regards natural divisions the greatest proportions of earners who 
returned subsidiary occupations are to bo found in fudo-Gangetic Plain Last 
(209 per mille of earners), Sub-Himalaya East (182), Indo-G&ngetic Plain 
Central (141), and the Central India Plateau (140) whilst the lowest was Tndo- 
Gangotic Plain West (104). Tho district figures am none to reliable, for they 
reflect to a very large extent the views and personal zeal of the local officials 
who wore responsible for the enumeration! Thoso factors even out in the 

larger areas. „ „ t 

35. Of tho 14,673,510 persons (males 12,003,696, females 2,669,814) 
w ho returned a purely agricultural head as principal occupation 12,514,584 
(males 10,149,674, females 2,364,910) returned no subsidiary occupation at 
all, i.e.» 85 per cent, (males 85, females 89). 

Below I give Iot the whole province including the states tho propor¬ 
tion of earners returned under the six agricultural heads who returned no 
subsidiary occupation, an agricultural*, or a uon-agrictdtural subsidiary 
occupation:— 


NuraJlrtr por m\lte of airfare who return**! uabdidbjy occupations— 
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341 

130 

130 
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53 
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30 


Landlords taking rent returned tho greatest proportion of subsidiary 
occupations because many (especially males) derive income as well from 
their own cultivation as landlords or tenants. Next come thoso who re¬ 
turned sub-letting their tenancies as their most profitable occupation, among 


* I hn* laqludird in this oatogocy both hena and in Ldap^-rial Tab lu X and Provincial Table HI only tho 
sti occupation^ rtbuwn in the Above lAbk?. 


33 


(») By fatality 


Subsidiary 
occupations of 
agriculturists. 
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CHAtTEli VITI, — OCCJtTPATlOX. 


The ttom- 
apricultural 
occupation* of 
agriculturist*. 


Subsidiary 
occupations of 
cultivators by 
locality. 


whom many cultivate part of their holdings and others work as ploughmen 
or labourers. Agricultural labourers returned fewest subsadmrv occupations, 
by far the most frequent subsidiary occupation being that of cultivating 
tenant. Ploughman mostly fall under this category. . 

Cultivating tenants return the smallest proportion of agricultural sub¬ 
sidiary occupations, as is but natural ; it may also be noted that they return 
the greatest proportion of non-agricultural subsidiary occupations among 

both males and females. . u . 

Agricultural labourers return the lowest proportion of non-agricultuiaJ 

subsidiary occupations foT oacb sex, . ,> . To i^ 

36. Little need be said on this subject as the figures m Provincial fable 

m are self-explanatory. ■ 1t 11ml1 

Among non-cultivating landlords the chief subsidiary non -agricultural 
occupations are money-lending, grain-dealing and other forms of trade ; among 
cultivating landlords- the above occupations and in addition cattle-breed mg. 
Government service and pensioners (the figures for blacksmiths and carpenters 
and for general labourers arc swollen by the inclusion as landlords of the 
Ichaikars of Kiunami and those who hold land direct from the State m Tohri- 
Garhwal } ; among non-cultivating tenants—trade, money-lending and grain- 
dealing, stock-raising, village artisans and priests ; among cultivating tenants 
— the above occupations and in addition general labourers, and a much laager 
proportion of village artisans such as blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, oil- 
prossers, washermen, potters, etc,; among agricultural labourers— general 
labourers, cattle-breeders and milkmen, traders and village artisans ; and among 
market gardeners—traders and general labourers, 

37, Of all agriculturists the most important economically are the actual 
cultivators, especially the cultivating tenants. Below I give for cultivating 
owners and tenants proportional figures for subsidiary occupations by natural 
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J. Ilu Ill'Ul 111 VMiV -“ ■ ------ ^J. X + 

who have a non -agricultural subsidiary occupation) are of considerable import¬ 
ance in determining the economic condition of cultivators. [Vide page 46 of 
Chapter I.) These figures would have been greater but for the numerous agri¬ 
cultural heads of occupation and the fact that only the two main occupations 
were recorded. Nevertheless this affects the natural divisions much about the 
same and so the above figures illustrate the relative position in the different 

divisi aTt j s cl ,i t j Vll tfng landlords the high proportion with non-agricult ural 
subsidiary occupations in Himalaya, West is due to the inclusion of ihaikars 
and small landholders of Tohri-Garhwal State, Conditions in this natural 
division (and also in East Satpuras) are different from elsewhere in the prov¬ 
ince there being no big landlords. Wo need consider these figures no further. 
The’high proportion in Tndo-Gangetic Plain East is. however, illuminating 
and largely explains the high proportion of debt-free landlords in this natural 
division (ride the second table on page 42 of Chapter I). 
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Turning to cultivating tenants, the high proportion of non-agricultural 
occupations in Sub-Himalaya, East largely explains the fact that in spite of the 
great density in population and tho increase therein in tho past decade, and 
tiro fact that a large proportion of tenants cultivate loss than the economic 
holding (vide page 45 of Chapter I). still there is in this natural division a larger 
proportion of unmdebtud tenants than in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West where 
tho average holding is well above tho economic holding, but subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions are loss frequent. The ehiof non-agricultural subsidiary occupations in 
Sub-Himalaya, East arc—blacksmiths and carpenters, barbers, washermen, 
oil-preaaers, stock-raising, general labourers, potters, grain-dealers and other 
traders, weavers, fishermen and boatmen. These subsidiary sources of 
income and remittances from emigrants have made it possible for the fami¬ 
lies of this natural division to make ends meet in spite of the largo size of their 
families and thoir uneconomic holdings. The same is true to a less extent of 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East and Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central, 

From this state of affairs it is evident, as mentioned on page 48 of Chap¬ 
ter I, how important it ia in this province to foster existing village industries 
and to introduce now' ones in order to employ tho 44 idle months of the agricul¬ 
tural year and the other intermittent spare time of cultivators in subsidiary 
occupations which can be followed at home, so augmenting tho family income, 
38, Below I give for the province as a whole including tho states, the 
proportion of earners by sex returning a non-agricultural principal occupa¬ 
tion who returned no subsidiary occupation, an agricultural subsidiary 
occupation, or a non-agricultural subsidiary occupation- 


with a 
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4 
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Proportionally more persons returned no subsidiary occupation than in 
the case of agriculturists (85 per cent, with no subsidiary occupation}, more 
returned an agricultural subsidiary occupation and fewer a non-agricultural. 

39. An attempt was made at this census for the first time to collect 
statistics of the educated unemployed, anil the results are given iji Imperial 
Table XII. The return was confined to males who could road and write 
English, and who were out of employment and seeking it, or unsuitably employed 
in view of their educational qualifications, Tho innovation failed to a large 
extent, as many people refused to fill in the forms for various reasons, among 
which may bo mentioned the following 

(1) Siome thought It undignified to fill in the forms. 

(2) Others were apathetic and thought that no good would result from 

so doing. 

(3) Congress was, at the time of the Census, employing and paying as 

volunteers many who would otherwise have been unemployed. 

(4) Tho political boycott of the Census in general was especially strong in 

tonus where most of the educated unemployed were to be found. 
In some parts Congress volunteers spread a rumour that this was a 
ruse on the part of Government to secure the names of those unem¬ 
ployed and so probably taking part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, with a view' to barring them from future employment 
in Government service, or to meting them out punishment in some 
form or other later on. Another rumour had it that Government 
was trying to win over the unemployed by falsely raising their 
hopes of securing employment. 

Tho Teturn of those unsuitably employed was not worth tabulating 
though after scrutiny and rejection of absurd entries the number of those 
who had passed the S, L. C. or higher examination and returned obviously 
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APPENDIX A. 

A note on the organized Industrial workers of Cawnpore City. 

L Information concerning those employed in organised industries was collected 
for t he whole of the province in a column introduced into the general schedule for the. first 
time at this census. Much thought and energy was devoted to securing returns as exhaus¬ 
tive and accurate as possible but after the enumeration, on account of the financial crisis 
and consequent retrenchment, it was reluctantly decided by the Government of India that 
this information should not be abstracted and tabulated. As. however, Cawnpore City 
(£.c. Cavmpore Municipality plus Cantonment) is the industrial centre of the province, 
I felt that at least some figures should be prepared for that area. Below* are produced the 
few figures il was llnamimily possible to abstract. In considering them it must be borne 
in mind that they are the figures for persons who were enumerated within the limits of 
Cawnpore Municipality and Cantonment on the night of February 26, 1931. As such they 
exclude many who reside outside the city and work in factories or other industrial con¬ 
cerns cither in or on the outskirts of the (Sty, and so the figures are lower than those of 
" Greater Cawnpore,” e,g. the railway workshops are situated at Juhi outside municipal 
and cantonment limits, the water-works and many brickworks are likewise outside, and 
many of those employed therein live outside the city proper. 

2. For the purposes of this enquiry workers in organized industries were defined by 
the Government of India as those persons {including managers, clerks, operatives, and work¬ 
people of all kinds) who are employed by other persons or by a company or firm, and paid 
wages for the work they do, and who work together with others similarly employed and 
paid. The minimum number of employees in one company or concern in the case of these 
figures for Cawnpore was taken as 20. It was further laid down that if the owner himself 
worked in the concern in any capacity he too would be included. Immature operatives 
were defined as those under 17 years of age. The differences between the definitions here 
used and those of the Indian Factories Act referred to in paragraph 53 of Chapter I must 
be borne in mind when comparing the figures. 

3. Table I show's by sex the numbers employed in each industry (i) in supervisory and 
welfare work (by race); and (ii) os operatives adult and immature (tbe latter being under 
17 years of age). 

Table I. 


Industrial community enumerated in Cawnpore City distributed by industry, race and sex.* 
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Tabus I. 

Industrial community enumerated in Catcnpore City distributed by industry, race and 

sex* — (concluded). 
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27* Sugar factories and rofixKSffo* 

23, Diat-LEleFioa 

29- Tobacco Banff, kin and dftHetfp 
luotoricHL 
30, Waterworks 

3L Boot and shoo factoKefl 

32. HosHUiy footorioc „ 

13, TaDorinf works ** 

34, Furniture fuctoHee ■ . 

35 - Toot factories 

36, Llrua works 

37, Bicyote works 

33- Motor oar works (fadodwjB motor 
oydra), * 

39* Railway works 

40- Klectrir light fltld power works 

4 L Printing preesca 

42- f^ectm-ptat ing 

43. >IakM of jowolkiy. gold an 
■liver onuk£uont«» etc. 

44. Motor transport .. 

45. Tramways m m 

46. Unsporifiod 


fTheso are dl t n ^\* n 


-rw j-tu tic | | jj u* in 

it7udrr |7 ymiz of age. 
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The onlj- important figures are those for cotton mills including ginning, baling, spin¬ 
ning and weaving (t3.€$l); woollen mills ( 2 , 000 ) ] leather and leather-dyeing works (!,745); 
and railway workshops (1,446). The figure for cotton mills is flu lower than those ,4own 
on pages 22 and 23 ol the Annual Reports on the ivorking of tho Indian Factories Act for 
11)36, due partly to the fact that the latter figures aio for the whole of Cawnpore district, 
and partly to the boycott that was in progress at the time of the enumeration. Never¬ 
theless a consider able increase is shown under this head since 1921. 

The number employed in woollen mills shows a marked decline. 

01 every 1,000 operatives 932 are male adults, 21 are female adults and 47 arc boys 
aged less than 17 years. 

For further information on this subject tho reader is referred to tho Annual Reports 
on the working of the Indian Factories Act. 

4. The next table shows the birthplaces of these industrial workers, keeping the 
supervisory and welfare staff separately from the operatives. 

Table rf. 

Industrial community enumerated in Cawnpore City distributed by birth-place . 

(») Males. 


Hirtt’-plftw, 

Nature of wark. 

Birth place* 

Nature of work. 

Supervisory and 
weltan^ 

Operatives. 

Supervisory and 
welfare-- 

Opofatsves. 

, Ac L uuls , 

Percent- 
age of 
touil 

Actuals, 

Percent¬ 
age of 
totoL 

Actual), 

Percent- 
J ig") of 
total. 

Actual. 

Percent- 
age of 
totoL 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

l 

2 

» 

4 

5 

TataJ 

i,m 

1000 

21,274 

ICO o 

///,—/?<jf of United 










! FfTSoiflBfa—{concEd^. 





/ T — -Caimpore district 

1,231 

svi 

10,9% 

51-7 

Saltan pur 

22 

Q9 

269 

1-3 

fa) Munfclpality ■ - 

U59 

4S-3 

IQ P 334 

466 

Fartab/arh 

21 

09 

432 

2-0 

(£) R^t of diatrict 

72 

30 

664 

31 

Bftfll Banki 

31 

1 "3 

586 

2-7 

tL —■J*,'- 

123 

17 3 

4,299 

20 2 

Other difitriirta 

106 

4-5 

682 

3*2 

irickt. 















Stotts 

s a 

■ a. 

6 

0-0 

llnao .« 

m 

5 & 

L&53 

8-7 











S V r -^-ConttQvaiia 

77 

S'2 

22t 

10 

Fatflhpur 

94 

40 

570 

2-7 

province* <mcf 

Wjijl j j 





ftiimirpuf ,* 

30 


2EI 

i-o 

male*. 

Bihar and Qrigaa .. 

11 1 

0'4 

S3 

01 

JbJauh 

20 

03 

274 

1-3 

Central Provinces 

« ■ 

* * 

7 

00 






and Jtarar, 





ElAwah 

42 

is 

1SJ 

0*8 











Delhi .. 

1 

0*3 

9 

o-o 

Fairukhalxid ■. 

67 

2& 

399 

1*9 











Punjab 

38 

1-6 

45 

0*2 

XtiinJoi 

31 

1-3 

606 

3-8 











Central India Agency 

2 

0*1 

30 

O'! 

IIS .— Rest of United 

302 

211 

S&7 

26 5 






Ptminor*. 





RajputaiiA Agency 

3 

0*J 

l 

0*0 

British district* , .. 

302 

211 

3,639 

26-5 

Gwalior 

14 

0-6 

52 

0-3 

AjJTft - > * 4 

20 

o-s 

109 

0-5 

Other iStntoa * . 

2 

0 E 

24 

0*1 

Bareilly 

U 

0-5 

231 

11 

; F.— Other provinces 

64 

2'7 

97 

Q*S 






arid riafed . 





AlkJiahaH 

36 

i-5 

328 

1-5 

i Ajmer-Merwarft * - 

■# + 

# » 

3 

00 

Jharm 

8 

0-3 

203 

10 

Bengal., 

48 

20 

56 

0 3 

J ftunpUr „ * 

9 

0-4 

312 

1-5 | 

Bombay 

7 

03 

17 

01 

Tiaflti 

2 

0’I 

139 

0 + 7 

Burma .. . ■. 

I 

00 

1 

0*0 

Lucknow »» 

60 

2"5 

495 

2-3 ! 

Madras 

6 

0-3 

6 

0*0 

Baa Bareli 

104 

4-4 

S72 

41 

Statce # - * ■ 

2 

0 1 

14 

0*1 

Sitapiir 

10 i 

0 + 4 

400 

1-8 

VI H -^0'jtdde India 

61 

3-4 

12 

Q*1 

Fymhnd 

35 

1-5 

245 

l + 2 

Nepal 

33 

1*4 

12 

0*1 

Cioa-ta 1 

27 | 

W 

336 

16 ; 

EJsffwtMfra 

48 

2 0 

HP ■■ 

■ * 


Birth-place of 

industrial 

community. 
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UHAPT Eli VUl. — 0CCEPATiOif. 


Maks. 


Females. 


Cask of 

industrial 

community. 


( 4 ) Females. 


EintlhpbcOj 


of wort. 


JSuperviBopy tind 

wbHmw 


Natirro of work* 


Aflfeii nU. 


Percent- 
«£* o f 
total. 


Op&r^ivw 


T&tfll.. 

/.—Ua »Tij?<iipT dt#- 

trict. 

to) Munk’ipulity ,, 
ft) ^sst of diataf M 

^ d%g- 

ititu, 

LTdbo m + 

latahpur 
Hamirpar 
Jaktlli 

Etowa h 

^mdiliAtud , I 

Hizrkj 


100'0 

6 6'6 


66-6 


Au toil (a. 


466 

156 


140 

16 

216 


6] 

41? 

16 

II 

9 

38 

32 


Porvenfc 
ace of 
tdlal. 


BirUl-|jlaor + 


300 0 

33-4 

30*0 

3-4 

46*4 


O'! 
JO-S 
34 
2-4 
1-9 
S-2 
6 9 


- a jj ra w n*f i; JJ pjr 

Pitmn&a, 

Alkhabeul „ 

Minoipur 

Jumper 

Lucknow , 

Bao Rarcfi 

Uonda 

Other distrii-ts + 

/ F- CofsHguter* 

ptvrinre# and 
#SaU*. 

Central Previnces 
Rfid Beiur. 

Stfltea 

V.^Qfher ptorinix t 

nttd dSait.,*. 

Bombay 


Actual 


I Superv tot)' und 
w-ptfari 1 . 

i Actual* , 

rVn^n- 

MW j 

SuiaL 1 

2 

3 

i i 


i « 

.. 

* # 

^ + 

1 

33 3 

"■ " 

- p 

j 


a- ■ 

■ w 

■ + 

p '■ 

4 Hi 

'■ 4 

” 1 

» * 




86 

7 

6 

& 

9 

17 

7 

32 

5 


l 

3 

1 

2 


1'i‘Wn. 
lofje of 

to 1*1. 


78-3 

J + 5 

t*3 

1-7 

r-9 

3-7 

IS 

69 

1*1 


0-9 

0-2 

OS 

0-2 
0 4 


me urns oi them actual hrtrirh I ri i ■ . " CJLV IMPrii u v iipoiti ajBtnct, 

of the supervisory mid ‘welfare worko-I f .i diiltrictl!i supplied one-sixth 

provi^ thir ;, o! tjl0 : ° f t,,eM iw 

male staff aod me-q^.““-fifth of tiio suforviroij- and iiolfero 
the extern distriet, a t X?X££l££EF *'~ ! ^ <“«•«*% «- ««*»«> «d 
together nitt^ton Jis of IJ^g suD 6 nrtshiT An A . . r if ■, _ 

pEovm^ andnolosfl^as^ of the fnnlo ° ^ ^ born in the 

Aa regards females the actual figures are von sST l ir i - , , , 

wiero Lorn m the district of Cawnnow Lhn mrt f A 6f l ! 1 . C,Ill . v ' one-tliird of tho operatives 

Io ™ percentage of female than male'op rilti ^ bVn inX^lW " JJ “} ta - TJ» 

marriage immigration. This is borne out Lv til rl.l . 1 d , ,stmt Jfi presumably due to 
como from neighbouring districts. Tho wiioie of tL ^operatives 

coot, of the female operatives, pmeticallv ^ Pwvinces claims oa- a per 

It is obvious that Cnwnuom ran Vrii ^ ° ^ 1T Hi mejaa, 

from within the province se0UTe !il1 ^ industrial labour it requires 

S T ‘“’ IU *" ““ diBtib0ti - - «»•—« comm^^ by „ CMto . 

j A t , t Tahoe m. 

MM MMriVwnUh <* IfaHMl ^ ,»«. ( „- fe ewte . 

(o) if ales. 


Naeuib of work. 



RQgentmy sm} 

llBcv t td6e or LiLjttr, 

wtdf&nj. 


PflJWlJt. 


AnjtUflls. 

fl^of 

1 total. 

1 

2 

3 

„ | 

2.37S 

m-o 


Aliir 
Hrnhfiuin 

Kujupodti 

InAhm Chriiliim 

iTuJnJijn 

Kftchhi 
Kflluu 
Knyaflthfl 


32 

561 

29 

m 

7 

I 

10 

24 

555 


22 
23-6 
P2 
2 5 
0-3 

o-o 

0-4 

10 

23^3 


opemi^x*. 


Portent 
Actuals. n^QHjf 
tQpi\ + 


M.274 

2,048 

2,923 

JO 

225 

24! 

254 

206 

\A9 


79Q& 


^iiiufc of ivtsrk. 


Bacf. h tri^io or cuaUr. 

^ujMiri'i^ry aurt 

welfare. 

O^entnia. 

Aftualfi. 

totaL 

'Act Hula. 

Ptaut* 
ago of 
total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 


Khaltri 
Kan .. 
Lodb 

Afu^uil 
Pm\ + * 

PaLhun 
fUjput 
Saiyid * * 

Shaikh.. 
Vaiahrfi 
f>tbera* 


* Indudau osste* wMch th- %j ri ^ 


65 

37 

9 

26 

U 

164 

202 

7J 

333 

74 

87 


2-7 
1-6 
Q‘4 
1-2 
0-4 
69 
E'5 
3 0 
14 0 
31 
3'7 


1 «« ^ tliau I per (*m. 


H4 

2 X 7] 7 
243 
B6 
433 
t,39l 
78E 
640 
5,073 
262 
1,904 


0*3 
J2-B 
12 
0 4 

2-3 
6'5 
3*7 
3 0 
23-S 
1*2 
90 
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(b) Females. 


Race, tribe Of f&fHo. 

Nature of werk. 

Tt&ce, tribe or 

raJrte, 

Mflturo of work, 

Supervifiory and 
w&SJaren 

OporniUea. 

OUperviaOry And 
u eOfare. 

Operative*. 

Actual. 

Papcent- 

agoof 

total. 

Actual*. 

Percent-; 
*1*0 of 
total. 


Afttamla. 

Pcrcont- 

n^of 

total. 

Yliu&Ih, 

Percent- 
aceol 
to LbJ h 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 


3 

100-0 | 

46$ 

m-9 

Kori .. 


■#■ m 


36 

18-5 







Loliar 

•h Hr 

m • 


11 

2-4 

Eihaaei 


m m 

m . 

33 

7\ 

.YEalJah 

* * i 

W m 


7 

H 

CE.amur 


■ 9 

m m 

19 

170 

3TanLhar 

. p 

a ■ 


5 

PI 

Date i 


m m 

9 * 

9 

1'9 


. 

h a 


7 

15 

Dota (plains; 


m m 

+ » 

25 

53 

Paai 

P P 

p «p 


29 

6 2 

Ertiupban 


1 

33 3 

2 

0-4 

Puthan 

- . 

■ i- 


7 

1-5 

Indian. UhrutLAit 


i- a- 

9 a j 

M 

2-4 

S*iyid 

-■ ,i. 

I 

33-3 

3 

0‘6 

Kiuhhi 


* i 

■ * 

7 

hs 

Shaikh 

+ + 

1 

33‘3 

34 

7*3 

Kayastha 


«* » 

, . 

16 

3*4 

Gtbura* 

+ * k 

“ 


64 

ISO 

Khat-ik 


* ■ 

# p 

11 

2-4 


1 






Of the male supervisory and wolf.ire workeia Brahmans and Kayasthas each amount 
to nearly one quarter ; Shaikhs, Kajputs and Pathans are also prominent ; these five castes 
between them claim just over throo-quarteis of the total. As regards male operatives Shaikhs 
are by far the most numerous, amounting to nearly one quarter of the total; then come 
Chamara { father-workers)* Koris (weavers). Brahmans„ Pathans and Kayasthas ’ these six 
castes between them claim nearly three quartern of the total. The considerable percentage 
of Brahmans (&■ 6) i$ noteworthy ; also the fact that thros-tenths of the operatives are un¬ 
touchable*. Only a further 0-3 per cent, belong to the depressed but touchable clasps. 

As regards the three females employed in supervisory or welfare work one la a 
European, one a Sfdyid aud one a Shaikh. 

Of the female operatives Koris (weavers) are most numerous (18*5 per cent.) followed 
by Chamar$ (17-Q per rant.). 

It is noteworthy that nearly three-fifths of the female operatives belong to untouch¬ 
able castes. Here again only a further G 1 2 per cent, of them belong to castes which are 
touchable but depressed. 


Males, 


Females. 


* Include c**tra fur which Lha fijaiw in both ojlunuo a** Iras then E par amt. 
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CHAPTER vni.—OCCUPATION. 


ntrodwctery. 


General. 


Some district 
details. 

Bijnor district. 
Budaujt district. 


Moradabad 

district. 


APPENDIX B. 

Indigenous Industries. 

1. For a full account of these the reader is referred to the Reports of the Indust¬ 
rial Survey of the Province printed in 1923—i, which also give some account of the 
various processes employed, many of which are fast disappearing. 

Z. Generally speaking the indigenous industries of the province are rapidly declin¬ 
ing for the following among other reasons.— 

(1J Competition from machine-made articles both from within India and from 
outside. Machine-made articles are usually cheaper and often have a 
more showy if not a better finish. They are better advertised and present 
a wider range of choice. 

(£) Small industries in articles of luxury are subject to changes of fashion and 
ideas. 

(3) Both the former patrons and producers are, for various reasons, poorer than 

they used to he, or to put it another way, as regards patrons owing to the 
rise in cost of living the purchasing power of their money has fallen and as 
regards producers they have often failed on account of improvident and 
intemperate habits. 

(4) Lack of co-operation among workers which results in under-cutting in prices, 

and the selling of the products of these small indue tries at rates which 
scarcely represent the hare wages of the producers. As the latter are 
mostly poor men they have to sell for what they can get to keep body 
and soul together. The price at which the neediest worker sells generally 
rules tho market. If the workers could have combined a little they might 
have succeeded in keeping prices up and fewer would have failed and 
abandoned these industries. 

(o) Loss of skill and knowledge. In the past knowledge of the processes in these 
industries was handed on as a valuable possession from father to son. Tartly 
because of tho falling off in the demand for the products and partly as it 
result of the present views about education held by many in this country, 
prosperous workers now prefer to educate their sons for clerical work. The 
business thus passes out of the hands of the family with the knowledge 
and skill, into the hands of others less well trained and probably without 
the secrets of the industry. 

The improvement and extension of the cottage industries of the province is of vital 
importance. It would seem I hat the only remedy is for commercial men to pick out the 
cottage industries the products of which are likely to meet with a demand in this country 
improve the processes as far as possible, and advertise and make arrangements for distri- 
oution. if there are any products of cottage industries that are likely to find profitable 
arketa outside India, so much the better ; these markets also can be attempted. But in 
the taco of cheap machine-made products there is little hope abroad for the cottage mdus- 
ries o _ is pro'i inee. Competition with machine-made goods in other countries can onlv 

!'i 1 j e organized Industries of this province. This is, however, of secondary 
importance to the development of cottage industries. 

3. The following notes were received, from districts :— 

bijnor reports that cloth-printing in Sherkot, ebony work at Jfagina and cloth- 

*' ■^ajibabad and Afzalgarb are progressing fairly well, 
manufii, industry in Budaun City has fallen on evil times. The crude articles 

P ' ^nnot find even a local sale in the face of the showy Japanese and 

woll th Mierh ft* 0 l eve ^™’h eM The perfume industry of Sahaswan is reported to be doing 
lt 9uffe ™ from lack Of advertisement and capital. The manufacturers, who 
perfume g cn ous methods, are of opinion that machinery appreciably destroys the 

lan(lJ !ljr, Tt' l!l( * fpporis that many small industries have been destroyed by money- 
™ w' r ™ ers have usually been improvident. In a period of prosperity they have 
imr iThtmat u - f standard of living when slumps occurred by bonow- 

wkiinnt mfw/ih ' \ f y. either ae!! U P an d to occupations or have fled 

creat rrnniar ^ ff lr labilities. The cotton pile carpets of Amroha City enjoyed a 
court n f th ° r ^f t ? nd ^omed palaces at Delhi and Agra. The decline of Muslim 

Shahifiknnm, s *^r^sed demand. In more recent times the products of Mirzapur and 
to Wi 20 iv, vo deprived Amroha of the market of Agra. Where 1,000 carpets went 
bream* & i°k not , ^ now - ^lost of the former workers (chiefly Muslims) 

was boDftht !rf v h°£ n ®°^ TI P or hove decamped. One of the most famous firms 

to Jaai-T^ir f ^ nia when the proprietor died. The purchaser promptly proceeded 

itSSSiXS^^ them loans which they were unable to rc£y or by 

® icir pneos with a view to securing a monopoly and then ruling the market. 
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He succeeded in destroying his rivals only to find that ho could obtain quicker and more 
substantial returns for his invested money from hie original business of money-lending. 
So ho gave up the carpet business which he had ruined. 

Amroha also produces durrieg, but here again the output has seriously declined owing 
to the cheapness and better appearance of tho machine-made article. In this industry prices 
were low due to individual undercutting and lack of advert isement, and the present product 
is nothing like so good as in the past. The workmanship is poorer and grows worse with a 
decreasing demand. Aniline dyc3 have been substituted for vegetable dyes with the result 
that the colouring is neither so good nor so lasting ns hitherto. Caps embroidered with 
silk and gold wore formerly exported from Amroha in largo quantities especially to Lahore 
and Amritsar. The demand has declined partly as a result of the fez becoming more 
fashionable and partly because of their costliness. Money-lenders have played havoc in this 
industry also. Embroidered waistcoats are still fashionable and in demand. Silk 
embroidery was formerly carried on in. the zenanas on a considerable scale. Cloth was 
embroidered and stocked for sale or exported, likewise saris and dresses. Now this is only 
done to order and the industry has greatly declined, partly because the workmanship has 
deteriorated and designs have grown poorer lacking the incentive of a brisk demand in the 
absence of advertisement and marketing facilities. Another small industry in Amroha was 
the making of brass fittings for carts and palanquins. Only 15 years ago there were 
many as 3d shops employing 150 workers, now there are ton shops employing 30 workers. 
The decline is in part due to the advent of t rains and motor lorries. Marriage part ies usually 
travel by these now and so do zamindarg. In village Rnhrai a famous gift's industry 
flourished 25 years ago, which has completely disappeared due to imported articles from 
Bombay and Japan, and from other nearer centres. This local industry disappeared by 
degrees. One manufacturer bought some land with his savings and finding that it paid 
better than glass-making abandoned the latter completely, Others followed his example, 
but at firat retained glass-making as a subsidiary source of income. Ultimately they 
abandoned it altogether in favour of agriculture. 

Tho one industry which continues to flourish in Moradabad is brass ware, which 
extended its foreign markets very considerably as a result of the publicity it was given at 
tho Wembley Exhibition. Electrical machinery is now being used to fashion the vessels 
and it is reported that mass production methods arc resulting in a deterioration from tho 
high standard of the hand-made products. Sheet brass from outside is displacing bharat 
brass or the brass formerly bought from pedlars and villagers, Kalai (tinning) is being 
displaced by “ydlm* - polish!" These changes are causing a reduction in the number of people 
employed in the industry. 

Other small industries which are fast disappearing in the Moradabad district are the 
making of swords in Moradabad City, dfwlaks (a musical instrument) and pottery in 
Amroha, combs and other horn articles in Sambhal. 

Etawah reports that whereas thirty years ago almost every village bad its shoemaker, 
oil presser, cloth weaver, Cbamvr, etc., owing to the supply of machine-made articles at 
cheaper rates such village artisans are becoming fewer and fewer and are taking to agri¬ 
culture for a livelihood. Glass bangles are still made in Bidhuna tohsil but the industry is 
not doing at all well. Etawah silk and cotton cloth is said to have some reputation at 
present in the market. 

The phul ware industry is still carried on at Turtipar in Ballia district. Phul is a 
special alloy of copper and tin and certain other metals. The actual composition is gene¬ 
rally a well guarded secret. As tho proportion of copper increases the quality of the 
phid deteriorates, and becomes in turn kata, gau-gataig (1-7), bedha and kansa. Sau-sataig 
is a speciality of Turtipar and is said to include some silver in its composition. PAtd ware 
is produced by costing the metal in earthen pots and turning and polishing the rough ware 
on crude lathes. Turtipar also produces some well-known brass ware. Both industries 
are at present suffering acute depression. 

The Kumhars of village Nagpur (tahsil Basra), in addition to their ordinary produc¬ 
tions, make polished earthenware jars which are used for storing jam and pickles. These 
jars are decorated with geometrical designs or flowers and the art has been handed down 
from generation to generation in these families. They also prepare earthenware wall 
brackets on which to put ornaments, often adorning them with figures chiselled out of the 
earthenware. The industry is declining and has only been kept alive so long through the 
local fairs at which they are sold. Some are sent to neighbouring districts. 

Sikandarpur is the centre of a perfume industry which employs the usual indigenous 
methods. Keora, chameli, beta and roses are grown locally and the leaves inteipressed with 
til seeds. The oil is then pressed out and scent prepared therefrom. This industry is 
reported to be losing ground in the face of competition from imported chemically -prepared 
perfumes. 

Sahatwar has a cottage industry of making palanquins. They are made of semar 
wood and noted for their lightness, strength and artistic designs. 

Garhwal reports that cotton growing and spinning has died out completely in the 
last 50 years in the fare of outride competition. The preparation of jute was almost a 
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CHAPTEB VIH,—OCCUPATION. 


libre<htarj weupstjon of the Khasiyas Iiving in Bath and Chaodom- hii t WV i j 
upon tins occupation and it i* consequent! v {Kim- unt i„ I ’ T . -'j °° k down 

disappearing ia the ^ « 

****** Backing k 2 

wiiich the pifgrinjf to JQaknau tfke^k toThS'hco^Lnd which* othm^ GangBB ***** 

Sh™! ™iT A^^ fc p^not I SfaS 1 nQ l t t SSir ^finTm^lS^ i& br ^^ ! S) 

Nasirabad and other places is now reportwl to hr «ti ? R usim ! weaving qf Jak, 

tatat?"*" "**■■ Jai * — - *» £ 

TanJI”She^l!!l d hS!l ^ t . t r 1 ‘* ^ctoth ILJhE * 4 "f* 1 ”**"!* cloth, 

■"•inly >c-Nepal rtoro the jSdSS'taSlSSrtL^S” Printed M.I ottported. 

emigrants train Tauda permanently reside and voi-k ^ «? r T r Jfl ^'hieh 75 to £K> 
exported fro,, ft»b.d City, likJL ph, mre (m™i.|y X-») ” “** " “ n<i 

export the fin^Ued'^produSs^to SSp^'Soo'prii” 0 P ^ int f ie Md , chin ^ damping and 
Balrampur and Colonelganj, bat at Gouda it. k f/Lnf Aif ** a L ^ rr ^d on at Tukhipur, 
kets and lois {a light kind of blanket! The „t 1 * disappearing. Gadarias make bJan- 
hut produces only ordinary articlessuitablfffw ^M^“ ld,Islr ^ at , Khiir S^PuHs Sourishing 
funding districts b Serabb. ST^S ^l£ SSH^ The C *P° rt to s ^ 

“ 0tt Z° m ^ °? * e ^ -d exiZ ™Tc a™/" **> *>* 

i>} thooatttls „f 

result tf ihT^bi“ C^ M *° ded «*d as a 

similar reason. de artlci ®- t^hoo prating declined for a 

am «port5Ti Nepa^" Sa^a^wette w^e SnkJteh^ (quflfeB) Somo ot which 

JwaJ needs. This industry might exnanrl . enough to supply even 

Bahraich and Bhinga and the indue, ry is tn T fl 0rga,l '^ at|On Bhul wan k made in 
Tiiene has been a slump in the better kinds of t^rthr ^° l,rishj ^ r anrJ capable of expansion, 
owmg to the decline in the practice Patter* m * d * by Knmhars 

cexermmies. Bobko gras., b made into * SSftxl^T^P " wit £ ™ Ii8iouS and st>cial 
exported, 0 ropes atlrt sported. Potwt fibre is pressed a n d 


tones have replaced the village workers andtto?® the , indl S enous *ugar industry. Fac- 
Java sugar, .Flour mills ha?e repltced han^tS^ H" 1 * St ‘ em to P ref * r ^e imported 
atdl grind by hand in the rural Jroos, ' most towns though the women 
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StrssiDiABY Table T .—General distribution of occupation. 
(a) Earners (principal occupation) and working dependents. 


Clftsa, euK class, arid order. 

Number 

1(Eko 

of 

total 

ffiL 

Number per 
miUe recorded— 

In 

cities- 

Kte- 

whorc* 

1 

2 

3 

4 ! 

Ufon^wcrfehtj depefl Grots 


5 P 132 

60 

940 i 

AH MupUiODi 

■ w 

4.S6S 

40 

960 

(Lj Mamerrf (priin'ipol K^upe rian ) 

■ «i 

4,174 

45 

95S 

(H) Working de[»mkita 

* a 

694 

9 

991 

A.—Fttonucitos 0 1 Raw mate- 

JJ04 

7 

993 

mu. 





7. AVpIflj7o7ioft ■ c/ ^nk^rdtif 

-and 

3J03 

7 

993 

pqiefaftan* 





L. Fusion* find agriculture 

+ + 

3.69a 

7 

993 

fell Cultivation 

* « 

3,574 

7 

993 

(6) Cultivation ol special rmps .. 

6 

175 

825 

(cj Forestry 

s a 

6 

70 

930 

(dj Stock-raising * * 

a- t 

112 

16 

%4 

( 4 ) Hauling of * mall animals and 

* 

133 

867 

insect** 





2* Falling And hunting 

-- 

5 

JJ2 

BB8 

IL—Exploitation t>J mintroi* 

* + 

7 

75 

932 

3 . Afet*lhc minerals . . 

„ 

■ H 

i ■ 

. . 

4 . Non-metallic muasrak 

-- 

1 

7B 

922 

B.—FSEFAHATICiN AND 1U7FLT OF 


122 

878 

MaT£BLAL AUBSt ANCE3. 





Ill— Ind'itin #— 


53? 

9? 

903 

5p Textilu 

1 ■ 

101 

112 

888 | 

6 . HirlwL skins and hard materials 




from the amoral kingdom 

s * 

39 

150 

£50 

7- W ood 

•a a 

N 1 

64 

916 

1 . M ends 

a- a 

22 

145 

£55 

9. Carami^B 

„ . 

41 

60 

940 

10 . Chymkal praducEs, properly 




50 call :d ami analogous 

i- 1 

47 

42 

953 

1 U Food industries 

a * 

6 B 

73 

927 

12 . hidufftrus of dress and the toilet 

129 

85 

9L5 

1 >. Fumitoo LLulwHym 

■■ ’■ 

# 

, 527 

473 

14- Building industries 

s» a 1 

8 1 

275 

725 

15, Construction of moans of irons- 




port. 

M _ 

* 

629 

371 

16. Froductioii and iransimi^ion ol 

* 

593 

407 

physical force 

17- itksoellaneaiia and undefined in- 




du&Lrka * * 

■- 

64 

131 

869 

JF,—TfnivyDorf 

* a 

41 

312 

60S 

18- Transport by air 

¥ «a 

1 ¥ 

- - 

¥ ¥ 

19* TronsptuTt by water 

¥ 4 

3 

MB 

360 i 

2D. Transport by ™d 

. ¥ 

23 

280 

720 

21, Transport by rail ■ ■ 

m 1 

13 

411 

589 

22 - Post oSVco, telegraph and 

tele- 

2 

348 

652 

phone services 





V—Tn*td 

m ■ 

229 

W 

853 

23* Baoks. efltnblbhmsnts o( credit. 




exchange and insuraot-o 

■ n 

7 

184 

816 

24. BroSwrage, eonunksion and ex- 




port 

m a 

1 

311 

689 

25. Fnwkj in fcexlik^ 

¥ ■ 

12 

261 

739 

26. Trade in akin^ leather and 

furs 

1 

189 

311 


Kih-clftfts, Bad order. 


Number 

per 

10.000 

o f 

total 

popu- 

InliUD- 


27 . Trade in wood 
23- P l'mdc in mjetak - * ■ 

29. Trade in pottery, brick® and 
tiit-fl ♦ * 

30* Trade in cliamkal produd a 
31, Hotels* caf.’a, nuta » rants* oic- % * 
32* Other trade m foodstuffs 
33, Trade in clothing and toilet, arti¬ 
cles. 

54- Trade m furniture 
35. Trade in building jiiateriala 
36- Trade in means of trai^ped -* 
37* Trade in fuel 

3S. Trade in articles of luxury mnl 
these [pertaining t*> letter® ami 
the irta and sciences 
39* Trade of other sorts 


C.—PlJBOtC ADMLSTSTBATJOS AND 

LOfESAt. AMTS. 

FT t —/ or« 

40* Aimy * ■ * ■« * « 

4L Navy 

42* Air I'ortt *- »■ 

43- To lies- 

Vtt admin ini ration 

44- Public administration *. 

FTZJ. P rofmvm* and literal 

45* Religion 

^0^- .Law * - -■ * ■* •* 

4?. Medicine «■ ■ ■ 

43. Instruction 

4 % IiotU'iB, *rt4 and scion™ (other 
than 44). 

I>.—Mjsckllaneouw 

IX r —Ffrraw firing On Ifttfir inoosne * * 

50* Persons living principally on 
their income .. « * 

X. Lhmttiic wreici *. ** 

5|* Domestic service 

XI, — Itvm^kknii^ dt-vribrd mcu* 

paiimut ■■ *. + + 

52- General terms vhidi do not in¬ 
dicate a definite rwupetiofu 


£H- —Cfts/srwJwi™ 

53* Inraauw of jaik k SAjium* end 
Eklnid 3 iHjiisea 

54 - Beggpkra* vagrant* F prostitutes . . 
55. Other ppolatUkd nofi-picdui-- 
tive industries. 


Number per 
millo recorded — 


I 

4 

m 

3 


In 

cities. 


6 

9 

91 

20 

1 

* * 

* 

13 

16 

16 

55 

27 

5 

6 

IQ 

7 

266 

5 

5 

90 

% 

I2J 

121 

41 


7 

34 


222 

389 

!2S 

m 

266 

177 

275 

500 

503 

126 

149 


145 

310 


2S5 

407 

650 

264 

268 

263 

796 

162 

394 

194 

239 

E66 

169 

360 

360 

m 

203 

14$ 

145 

I3S 


m 

51 


Else- 

whor*., 


770 

6U 

072 

Oil 

734 

£83 

725 

500 

497 

874 

051 


855 

690 


745 

350 

him 

736 

732 

m 

m 

m 

606 

806 

781 

834 

537 

640 

640 

797 

797 

8S5 

£55 

869 


499 

949 

1,000 


* Indicate® that the number per tOpOCO eu population not exceed Q r 5. 
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CHAPTER VOL—OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table I.— General distribution of occupation — {concluded}, 
(6) — Earners as subsidiary occupation. 


^ 'l3Ss> ftub"clH£Efc and ynl (t. 


AEf occupations (Earner* os &ub./diiiy 
occafnnlenj, 

+A.—PKOnCCTTC^V of K 4 W MAttHtLiLS 

/Ic t>n of tkJi ifttiiid au-d 
cttyfoAHn. 

1. Picture Sni! aeri^dluro t * 

fa] Cuiiivfttion 

flO ^LUEivAtian of npWinl crop* 

(a) Fort^tiy 
StOGk-raising- 

fc) R&uing of ficnaU amcnklq ond in* 
seet-a 

2. Fishing and hunting *! 

//. Explanation $/ minttal-i 

3f Metallic minerals 
4- K on-me t Allir minerals 

H--—'Pa* JjfD BUrPLT dl 1 

utkkxhl b misot, 

III ,—fftdnrfry 

5. Textile* 

6. llide-i. akiji* And li*rJ nutendfl 
from tije Bfii inal kjctiilain 

7. Wood , . 

8. iletel* 

9- Oranibs 

10. Ctemicftl product.*, propsHy ro- 

wdiod Ijhnfj tunni ng 

IL Food Indus t rdc=g 
\f Industries of draft And Iba toilet 
13. Fntmtom imlustHca 
!c' mduntHcs ] ] 

!>. Con^tmctiofl of moans of trans¬ 
port. 

^ froductidn and IranarnisEinji of 
phyqicfd for™ 

1?f Alisoelbkapous and undefined in, 
dLurtnoa 

* + • ■ 

i F 

Tttosport by air ** 

HJ, Transport by water 
20, Transport by road 
21* Tranaport by mil .* 

22. Fmtam&St telegraph Bnd teV- 
phocc aorvira 

Trade 

■ s ... 

2^ Bfiaka, «tah?»Iiinont* of credit, 

0J n* i °* e tod tnsiirariw 

Jirolwnigt, r-ormabsion tmd e;^ 

25, •c. in taxttoa 

£ aS£S&“^"«“”' 

2S. Trade in m^tala 
29. Trade b pottery, bricls, .mdtUre 


j ICtilnbr 
par 

10U300 

of ecu 

pi’j’puLi 

tioo. 

Numttfr per railfe 
r record d— 

J 

i- j In citle 

, EIm- 
r where. 

2 

3 

4 

595 

r? 

m 

J^S 

/2 

9SS 

341 

12 

m 

'164 

12 

9BS 

340 

12 

m 

3 

27 

m 

1 

J 

999 

20 

8 

992 

• 

■ B 

1.000 

2 

*4 

m . 

* 

3 

m 

■ T 

u u 


■ 

3 

991 

161 

17 

4 

983 4 

4 

m 

10 

m 

9 

31 

njCo 1 

3 ; 

3 

m * 

J4 

9 

99J 

JO 

6 

m i 

11 

2 

998' 

12 

2 

998 j 4 

8 

17 

983 4 

32 

5 

595 4 

■- 

20 

980 4 

1 | 

59 

941 

* 

S3 1 

9J7 

* 

700 

300 

L 

4 

24 

976 

hS 

J* 

, Si 

962 1 

a ■ 

■ m 

* * 

■ 

14 

9S6 

7; 

36 

964 5 

a 

108 

892 ' 

X 

• 

14 

m 

56 

50 

m 5- 

8 

39 

961 | X 

• 

62 | 

m 

2 

26 

974 1 53 

• 

35 | 

965 

* 

3S 

962 54 

* 

92 

m 55 

■ 

1 

318 

682 


Ck-®, flut'-clftw, and order. 


30- Tradd in chcmiesl pwdurta 
3b Hotels raj a rttstmirantfk ete... 

32. Other trad* in fothistuiTs 

33. Trade in EjloEbin^ find toilet mti* 

34. Trade in rumitura * + 

1?. Trail* in builiUng materials 
3 d. Xrnite in means d transport ». 

37- Trade in fud ,. 

Trade in art tries of Iqxniy and 
theso pertain £n i; to letter* and 
Mt arts and setenres 


BtRAI- AUT^ 

Eft —Public /woe 
A rmy 
Air Force 


Vll m —Pubtk ulmfairtmticm 


than 44 l 


income. 


tJoraratic Mrutc* 


timt r 




IJOl 

n hffltfl a definite oempat ion 

XIL— Unprodwittv 

inmates <sf j*fl* asylums M d 

alnifihotuKw 


EndiijEfrim 


Nmobor 

& 
of total 
popula¬ 
tion.. 


Krnobar pej- mine 
rTOjri«t—, 


Jn ailiiH. 


Else- 


2 

3 

4 

* 

64 

936 

* 

22 

978 

35 

23 

977 

m 

263 

737 

* 

210 

790 

* 

222 

778 

1 

49 

95 J 

2 

47 

953 

1 

J 

10 

950 

64 

936 

16 

49 

951 

3 

155 

1 845 

1 

639 

341 

■ 

*■ ■ 

LOGO 

2 

24 | 

976 

2 

54 

946 

2 

54 

946 

11 

2 J 

976 

B 

31 

m 

m 

326 

874 

J 

44 

956 

1 

74 

926 

1 

40 

960 

sr | 

36r 

964 

<? 

90 

910 

2 

90 

910 

JJ 

33 

967 

13 

33 1 

967 

31 

37 

963 

31 

37 

963 

S 1 

13 

967 

a- ■ 

5 

i a 

13 

9S7 


* of tota: p^peUUei, ^ ntrt 0 “ 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Distribution bp sub-classes t» natural divisions and districts. 
(o) Earn erg (principal occupation) and working dependents. 



Per milL— 


XinuboT per mUL- ol thp total population rtCftttie<l 

wi earrv tv (principal 






ora_LpatiCn |i and working dfpendrnte m — 







. * * 

0 

“1 





| 

g 

c 

I 

* 

,| 

-*3 

£ 




1 

J a - 

is 

n 

a 




g 

1 

! 

E 

=3 

| 

1 



| 


| 

1 

§ 

it 

9 


£ 

a 

1 

<mm 

£ 


41 

3 

a a 
= g 1 

9 

1 

DidLriCL ttml DOitonl 
iliviaiQiL 

t 

u 1 

f 

5 

6 

i 

1 

a 

I 

m 

! 

1 

1 

z 

1 

1 

1 

|| 

<! 

4 ! 

li 

oq 

o 

t* 

g 

R 

j 

W* 1 r 

i! ! 

■ 

pfi •£ 

T 

ca 

3 

■s 

c 

3 

Mi 

1 

? 

i 

t 

! 

4 

A 

Zl 

m 

£ 

t 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

A 

M 

1 

s 

3 

£? . 

ii 

si 

3 - 

Ed 

J . 

IS 

1 

11 

1“ 

1 

Si 

If 

3 M 

OQ 

i 

3 

1 

i 

r A 

II 

il 

«i 

-1 

Ii 

Hr 

I 

[ 

1 —t 

M 

ad 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

? 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 

12 

B 

14 

15 

16 

United Provinces 

513 

69 

418 

370 

,. 

54 

4 

22 

2 

2 

5 

2 1 

10 

12 

4 

British Territory 

Himalaya, \¥**t .. ' 

$M 

372 

6 S 

263 

475 

36S 

J 6 S 

552 

■ i 

54 

25 

4 

4 

27 

12 

2 

6 

2 

2 

6 

5 

$ 

1 

10 

7 

12 

4 

3 

Detifn ikili -* 

484 

303 

433 

3(7 

t 

51 

8 

29 

25 

4 

i2 

3 

28 

33 

6 

N'nini Tot 

m 

154 

4ia 

441 


4B 

11 

24 

2 

2 

5 

3 

9 

23 

4 

AIbkvk + > «■ + 

314 

318 

y& 

652 

4 -1 

12 

1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Qutxwmi 

. 358 

310 

312 

602 

T ■ 

15 

2 

4 | 

5 

I 

4 

-i '■ 

3 

3 

3 

Sub-Himalaya^ Wm r . 

S65 

32 

403 

290 

_ , 

72 

5 

23 

Z 

2 

6 

- - 

t3 

17 

5 

Sahara up lit 

578 1 

32 

410 

216 

- • 

88 

7 

26 

2 

2 

10 


IS 

28 

5 

B*m% .. 

597 

29 

374 

269 

+ + 

57 

6 

21 

4 

2 

5 

1 

10 

20 

6 

BJj m>r 

592 

24 

384 

234 

T T 

101 

4 

26 

1 

3 

7 

- * 

14 

12 

6 

PLlibhil .. 

542 

50 

m 

345 

_ _ 

59 

4 

?[ 

1 

2 

6 

- * 

9 

8 

3 

Khmi 

m 

57 

441 

199 

- " 

5^ 

2 

18 

1 

1 

3 

- - 

10 

9 

4 

fndo'titULsfrtie Plain. 

596 

22 

, 3S2 

■ 268 1 

■* * 

6? 

5 

25 

2 

2 

6 

1 

12 

li 

4 

MiitAffariiA^ar 

601 

?l 

378 

1 225 

■ ¥ 

86 

4 

28 

i 

2 

7 

,, 

ii 

29 

6 

Umrut 

606 

19 

375 

223 

m m 

62 ! 

5 

29 ! 

5 

2 

6 

4 ¥ 

11 

26 

5 

B tibmitAin fcir 

5 96 

25 

379 

264 

m m 

80 

4 | 

25 

2 

1 

5 

4 v 

13 

3 

5 

Aligarh 

600 

22 

378 

244 

B -fi 

77 

7 

31 

2 

2 

6 

. A 

17 

10 

4 

MuLtm 

584 

33 

383 

269 

■ ■ 

61 

7 1 

37 

3 

2 

IE 

1 

9 

6 

10 

AHA mm . m 

622 

10 

m 

213 

, . 

73 

9 

33 

4 

% 

7 

1 1 

15 

H 

5 

Main purl , , 

602 

12 

m 

297 

■ I 

51 

3 

19 

1 

2 

6 

1 1 

IQ 

4 

4 

Ktfih 

61? 

4 

384 

m 

m u 

56 

4 

2] 

i 

2 

6 

. . 

E0 

3 

3 

Bu r Umri .. 

526 

50 

424 

370 

„ B 

61 

2 

20 

1 

2 

4 

. . 

S j 

2 

4 

Momdabud 

622 

14 

364 

252 

i * * 

65 

5 

2L 

2 

2 

5 

T ■ 

H 

S 

4 

Sbahjahanpur . * 

594 

23 

383 

304 

. 4 ■ 

48 

5 

18 

2 

2 

1 < 

1 

1 

S • 

u 

3 

Farnikh*ba4 

609 

16 

375 

, 281 

n u 

56 

4 

19 

2 

2 

5 

10 1 

3 

6 

Etewnh 

546 

42 

4E2 

321 

■ f 

64 

4 

20 

3 

2 

10 

B fi 

13 ; 

t2 

3 

7n^-(7angElif Plain. 

490 

76 

434 

393 

B « 

53 

4 

21 

2 

2 

6 

1 

9 

14 

5 

Central, 

C&WnpQtn 

552 

45 

403 

287 

- * 

65 

6 

32 

4 

2 

8 

2 

15 

24 

3 

Fnb'bpur .. 

459 

100 

441 

433 

■ f 

57 

2 

IS 

E 

1 

4 

1 

9 

EQ 

5 

Allahabad 

467 

77 

456 

337 

fl fi 

55 

6 

35 

2 

2 

12 

1 

10 

17 

6 

lasdmav 

525 

S3 

3*2 

253 

m 

64 

17 

40 

8 

4 

El 

2 

24 

41 

'L 

Uiw 

43 F 

103 

416 

406 

m. m 

60 

3 

l& 

1 

1 

5 

\ 

6 

14 

4 

Boo Bar&li . * 

462 

no 

438 

452 

4 B- 

45 

2 

18 

1 

l 

3 

I 

8 

13 

4 

Sitapur „ * * 

m 

76 

435 

402 

* - 

53 

2 

16 

2 

1 

6 


10 

13 

6 

Hardoi 

528 

4 S 

424 

366 

Hi ■ 

55 

2 

19 

2 

1 

5 

V * 

9 

9 

4 

F^sabad .. 

461 

101 

433 

; m 

4 * 

40 

2 

16 

2 

2 

4 

.. 

S 

14 

3 

Sultftnpur 

527 

56 

417 

405 

** 

39 

1 

9 

1 

I 

2 

1 

4 

7 

3 

Fartabi^arli 

463 

21 

516 

45S 


42 

2 

13 

l 1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

4 

ItamBa&ki 

472 

99 

429 

429 

, „ 

60 

3 

15 

1 

1 

4 

* 

5 

5 

5 

Ventral India Plateau 

457 

70 

473 

401 

. 4 

66 

6 

29 

3 

2 

9 

Hi . 

13 

10 

; 

Jb^nni P . 

453 

$4 

453 

389 

« ■ 

£5 

14 

31 

7 

2 

7 


16 

12 

; 4 

Jakun 

433 

6t 

501 

424 

. m 

64 

3 

26 

2 

3 

; 7 


13 

15 

5 

Haintrpuf 

471 

35 

494 

403 

1 # 

65 

2 

25 

2 

2 

5 

. - 

11 

5 

4 

Bautin 

460 

80 

460 

393 

■ ■ 

& 

3 

34 

2 

2 

14 


f2 

9 

3 

EastSaiptim* 

473 

75 

452 

399 

i 

49 

8 

30 

1 

1 

S 


14 

13 

3 

AJIfltflprUt 

Sub-Himalai/a^ East .. 

473 

75 

452 

399 

t 

49 

8 

30 

1 

1 

8 

. . 

E4 

13 

3 

459 

99 

443 

478 


26 

2 

15 

4 

i 

2 

- - 

5 

7 

4 

Gorakhpur 

453 

76 

471 

4M 

B ■ 

26 

2 

15 

.. 

1 

2 

1 , 

5 

10 

2 

Fittflt \ 

i 435 

117 

448 

512 

. . 

24 

l 

12 

i « 

1 

2 

. . 

5 

4 

4 

Gondii *, ., 

492 

It? 

393 

441 


26 

3 

16 

f 

2 

3 

P 

6 

5 

5 

Bahrain h 

479 

117 

404 

448 

i + ”* 

31 

2 

17 

t 

2 

3 

* ■ 

5 

S 

4 

fmda-Oatvptfc Plain, Fa* 

437 

33 

430 

375 

1 j H 

60 

■i 

35 

r 

1 

7 


10 

16 

4 

BftitirtH .. 

1 502 

S9 

409 

316 

1 

n 

9 

4? 

2 

2 

15 

"t 

13 

21 

4 

Jaunpur ** 

443 

E10 

447 

390 

r «r 

70 

3 

45 

1 


f 


9 

27 

i 

Qfoiipur 

514 

B0 

406 

353 

1 

52 

6 

35 

1 

1 

7 

», 

14 

13 

3 

BaUia 

517 

40 

443 

338 

1 

63 

4 

41 

1 

1 

7 


31 

14 

2 

Aramgarh . * 

490 

B5 

435 

433 


46 

1 

19 

1 

1 

2 


1 * 

6 

3 

5(3 tCV + m t » 

494 

U6 

390 

421 

B r 

34 

2 

i9 

2 

3 

J 

*+ 

8 

9 

j 

Rjunpur .. 

603 

39 

378 

292 

« 

40 

3 

25 

4 

6 

2 

* m 

10 

12 

3 

Tehri-Garimal 

347 

296 

357 

630 

1- <¥ 

!0 

T , 

2 

*. 

■ ■ 

5 

, * 

2 

2 

2 

Benares . k 

! 497 

70 

433 

389 

1 

48 

3 

27 

2 

1 

7 

» ' 

10 

12 

3 
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CHAPTER vm.—OCOHPATIOJr. 


Subsidiary Table II — Distribution by md* classes in natural divisions and 

districts —(concluded). 


District ftod naUiral 
division. 


United Provinces 
British T-mltoty 
Hitnalaya, W&*i 
Dotim Dim 
Muni Tal 

AEmura , * .. 

Garhwul . . H . 

Sub.tf itna£ayQ r WtM .. 

HahiLriicipyr 
fS*TCi% r #■ 

Bijncrtr , + 

Pilibhit .. + . 

Klmri . . 

Inlv Plain, 

Muz^lTiinuigar ». 

MooruE . . 

H i iliiL ftH -i b ft hr 

Aligarh * * 

Muttra ri i 
Agnt 
Muinpiin 
Ktali 

U’lrJftUEl i . 

ManKintiad 
Sliihj atumpur 
Fikmikhiibul 
Etflwnh . t 

fnd'y Gang&ic Flam , 
(J&UmL 
Cftwnpora 
Fiitohpur 
AlUhahad 
Backflow 
ITeM 
IUr> B«*wli 
Sicftpur .% 

HanlQiE .» 

Fyzabul 
Siiimpur 
P.triak^iL'h 
Hats Banki 

iTidia PiatiiiM 

Jhriasi 

/alarm . * 

HiJnirpur 
HicvIjI . * 
EtHSfMpuraa 
^Dmipiir . t 

S'Ah Himzitepa. East. * 

G mkhpai 

Siiti 

Goad* . P . p 

Bihraich « , 

In&±-QmgaHs Plain 

Ea<. 

Ren W4 *, 

ripctf . . , + 

Gbwipar F p 

Dull ta .4 
AEafli^Ada 
Plaits , 

Ram pur ., 

Tehri-Garhwa! 

Banana 


I-I 

3 E 

I S 

q 

II 
Tjr 

a 

Is, 

<§ 

i * 

fl 

U O ? 

w 

y 

: XmntarpermiHft 1 

ol annex* who 
rotuhiod a suhsi- 1 
diitfy occupation r 1 

1 

i 

>l c 

f C 

l 

i 

- 

Pi. 

If 

1 

1 G 

!l 

13 

I 

I H > 

U| 

m 

| r 

1 - " 

1 ® 

2 

3 

| 4 

5 

6 

57 

141 

1F2 

I0S 

37 


744 

m 

m 

37 

4S 

131 

134 

173 

j 16 

40 

97 

106 

22 

1 34 

61 

150 

143 

E7E 

28 

i 3« 

97 

101 

K | 

1 12 

57 

132 

J82 

1 !?9 

[ 16 

1 44 

m 

117 

44 

23 

25 

60 

6? 

21 

16 

50 

■ 159 

IS9 

49 

& 

25 

(H 

70 

29 

it 

5? 

140 

150 

70 1 

23 

59 

m 

148 

60 1 

I 36 

40 

104 

m 

42 1 

33 

31 

81 

39 

33 1 

(3 

23 

74 

86 

19 I 

17 

2^ 

73 

82 

23 

17 

34 

39 

95 

43 1 

20 

36 

95 

104 

32 1 

23 

39 

106 

1(0 

61 

22 

40 

m2 

106 

68 

23 

43 

(25 

131 

53 

29 

91 

214 

230 

43 

59 

37 

102 

EOS 

43 

17 

40 

104 

111 

40 1 

21 

36 

97 

(04 

36 1 

20 

37 

89 

98 

3> 1 

19 

61 

141 

1S5 

96 1 

37 

26 

65 

7F 1 

35 1 

15 

42 

94 

135 

38 1 

23 

57 

125 

127 

(22 

29 

42 | 

[05 

106 

(09 J 

& 1 

59 

143 

162 1 

61 J 

39 

<6 

104 i 

(18 

63 1 

2a ' 

70 

(63 

174 

97 1 

42 

53 

FZB 

140 

62 1 

35 

top 

230 

248 

.177 i 

67 

67 

163 

181 

209 I 

42 

74 

144 

183 

68 

47 

64, 

(9S 

220 

109 J 

54 , 

m 

140 | 

ff4 

89 1 

40 

63 

139 

160 1 

84 1 

37 

00 

E60 

197 

86 J 

47 

66 

134 

174 

50 1 

42 

61 

132 

135 

126 1 

37 1 

52 

115 

131 

1^1 

36 

52 | 

IT5 

I2f 

JCS 1 

36 

m 

183 

19f 

144 1 

47 

sr ; 

l?3 , 

185 

142 1 

53 

84 

133 1 

207 

121 f 

50 1 

71 | 

132 

190 

157 1 

41 

83 

205 

205 

206 1 

43 

87 1 

209 

223 

ml 

64 

44 | 

112 1 

m 

02 1 

32 

lit 

300 

300 

300 1 

96 

80 

393 

202 

386 1 

60 

85 1 

191 

212 

3 37 1 

55 

92 

213 

243 

IF3 I 

*7 

34 

87 , 

S7 

83 

19 

19 

34 

80 

48 1 

6 ! 

42 

72 

75 

30 I 

IS 

43 

100 1 

97 

106 I 

35 


Xumber per rriUti of the total population, rerardud m 
earners (as autakliAjy ucvijpitJonJL 


£ 

I 

i 

I 

K 

I 

|i 

T § 

r 


ID 

// 

12 

5 

12 

9 

m 

10 

4 
14 
7 

17 
21 

7 

5 

5 

4 

5 
4 

6 
B 

8 
16 
U 
30 

? 

9 

19 


f- 

c 

> 

I 

- 

A 

— 


10 


5 

8 

5 

4 

fl 

7 

■2 

9 

n 

13 

14 

14 

13 

12 

PS 

13 

P3 

4 

4 
I? 
34 
22 
16 
20 

? 

3 

J! 

5 
8 
12 
7 
5 

12 

3 


3 

3 

4 
$ 

5 

5 
3 

6 
10 

3 

3 

4 
4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 
2 
4 
3 


a 

5 

5 
4 

4 

6 

5 

6 
5 
7 
9 

5 

15 

7 

IF 

5 

3 

i 

9 

3 


■S 

* 

3= 


i 

I 

3 

<3C 


IE 


! 1 
\ i 

; 1 

t ^ 

£ 

: < 

: . H 

i| if 

i a 

so 

| u> 
1 

m 

ill 

H] 

|ll 

is 

£ 

■p" 

i 

c 

“ 

! | 1 
7 

rt 

1 

i 

= 

EC 

i 

f 

s 

4b 

e* 

“1 

JL? 

x | 

i|l 

1 ° 
ca 

2 13 

14 

15 

36 

t 

'■ 4 

] 

3 , 

/ 

■ ■ 

/ 

3 

1 ' 5 

1 

/ 

5 

3 

1 

2 

4 

* 4 

■ P 

3 

8 

* 6 

1 

E 

3 

J 6 

2 

! t 

7 

■ i 1 1 


2 

3 

i 

- + 

i 

1 

[ 

■9 •> 

2 

6 

( 

« . 

\ 

2 

2 

. - 

1 

4 

1 

- * 

i 

4 

i 1 

« ■ 

i 

2 

1 

1 + 

i 

2 

1 

■ I 

m m 

1 | 

J 

4 ■ 

1 

E 

I 

■ * 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ * 

■ 4 

1 

■ w 

3 

2 , 

1 1 
i 


1 

J 

- -P 

1 

r 

2 

^ 1 

1 1 

3 

1 

a- i 

1 

3 

1 

a r 

I 

3 

1 

- - 

3 

3 

1 1 

¥ * 

1 

3 

1 

a- + 

1 

4 

m * 

. . 

1 

2 < 

1 

m -i 

P 

4 

1 

I 

a a 

! 

4 

b ■ 

] 

3 , 

1 


1 

4 a 

1 

3 

r 

4 

1 

J 

-■ - 

2 

5 

■ ■ 

1 

3 . 

2 

b ■ 

2 1 

5 

1 

I 

2 

4 

E 

1 

2 

4 j 

2 

+ ■ 

2 

4 

2 

■ ■ 

2 

3 ; - 

2 


2 

1 , 

2 


2 

5 

i 1 i 

a ■ | 

l 

4 

2 


3 . 

1 


1 

3 . 

| 1 

a- a 

l 

5 

2 

b ■ 

i T 

3 

1 ! 


2 

3 - 

\ 

■ * 

t 

2 

2 


1 

3 

3 ' 


3 

6 

1 


2 

# .. 

■ ■ 

* m 

1 | 

3 .. 

2 

■ ■ , 

2 

5 

E 

- * 

1 

5 

2 

* m 

2 

E 

* * * 

2 

■ » 

2 

3 *■ 

2 

- 1 j, 

1 

2 p. 

4 

+ * 

A m 

2 -- 

* i 

- . 

2 , 

3 




2 


IT 
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gu uyMjiAitV Tak],j-i 1 II. -Occupation* of female by #it b-chuwea mid dieted 
fffderx and groups (whole promts including ikt 


Sakuted flRljara wl 

grtHlfM. 


Order I 
Sub-order l(o'i 
Group EA 

IB 

*, 2 
* 5 

H * 

„ 7 

Sub-order 1(6S 
Group 16 
Sub-aider \ (c> 
Group 16 
« ^ 

„ 20 

Sub ardor \ (d) 
Order £ 

Group 27 


Order 4 

Group 37 


40 


Ordar 3 
Group 42 

.. 43 

45 

„ 46 

w 47 
M 49 

* 50 

f inh+r 6 

Group 51 

* 33 
Oixlm 1 7 
Group 35 

, 54 

Order 8 
Group 39 
„ 60 
Order 9 
Group 63 
hi 64 
.. 0A 

Order L0 
Group 67 

,i 66 

Orrli-r 11 
0roirp7l 
h. 72 
.. 73 

ia 74 
» 75 

Order (2 
Group 62 

- 9* 

„ B4 

* &5 

«p S 6 


Occupatiuav 


AH occupations 

CtatH* A-—Pw>nuenaM of haw vateiuals ,, 

Stub 4t« /,— o/ ontmdT* ou <f ^cto #ion 

Pashue and aigricukuro 

Cultivation * - + * ■ ■ r “ 

XmHsciltivutrjig proprkrtym taking roni in mcmey or kind 
Xon-uiiltivatiiiR tenants E aku « u re?U in money or kind 
Kfs! ate agvi-t.H and mimaguia of uumem « - 

Uultivn-tinji (rtmflP 

Cultivating Eemanl* *- - - * + »- 

Agiifftdtutu! tobuurers 

Cultivation of tfpwitd crops. fruit. etc. 

MarWffintanora. Sower anti fruit grower* . - 
Forestry - + 

WuOd-CUtton*IUid clior™ \ burner, 

Oolleutant o( Xoroftf produce 

CoUocteraoflw -i *- - * ■ 1 

StOck-raisEnH 

li'inLi n^r end hunting ■■ »» 

Fishing Und poading ». ” " 

fJpTptoitolTWI of tninuraU 

Xon- metallic minerals • » + * ■ ■ 

UuiMhig muteriula (including. feitOuQ mateirtnlH for uouuHit 
mumifftctoro atld clny9k 
Salt, saltpetre and otlwr aftKllf suhetoncea ,, 

CLAW Tk— PltBPAHJltlOlt AKU SLTI'PLY OF MVTK&UL h\ U- 
STiKCES- 

Hi p —I vestry* -r , - 

Textiles «* 

Cotton ginning, cleaning end preemng 
Cotton «piTi n rti g- fiixiftg and wWivtnjf 
Itopo, twine* Htring and othw fibre* 

Wosl carding. BpiEining and Mivins - 

Silk spinning and waving -- 

DyMOK, bleaching printing* preparation and *jKjngnig rm 

Lawv enpa, embroideries, fringe a«e. + and Innsfikiendy 
dfisrri bed toitik 1 . induatriefl. 

flldna *mil ^tard nifttorials from t\m animal Mnftdcrm 
Working in ksatLer ■■ ■ ■ * ■ # ■ 

FJcmOh ivory, hom, -ball, oto., worker* (except button) . - 

Wood - - * ; , 

turners nnd joiner^, ale, T + +, 

B^kec ,makcrf mid Oth« induntriw of woody rufitoriuls - 

MuiflU -. ' * , . “■ + , :, 

Hlituk^EiiitlM, Other crorkori in iron, miikcro of uaplemanta 
Wnkero in brass, oopper mxd l»LE wtti 
Ceramics ^. 

Potto'm and maker* of earthenwrun ., >< 

Fldck and tiFo iruLkor* + + + * */ “ r 

bsngl go. gl-k*3 batkdfli and cwektacefl t 

eax-siod^ t^to- 

i.’hnmacal products, properly K4B»d and analogous 
Manufactorc of si ’ 1 rated and mineral waters aiid ire 
Mnnut^ctun? and rolintnK of vegatoble cils * < 

Food industrfffl ^ * m + * 

Eliu* pfnmdert and huskora. and ilour grindero 
Grain porrhar*. eto. 

BntrHflrt »* * * 

MhWfi to of sugar, isolnases and *j w. . 

Sweet oiid oondiment mn-keia. ■ 

Todustrioe of droap ^md tbc toilet * , 

Boot, shoe* Sandal and clog maker* 

Tadorn. nuEinera, drws-i wib-^ and i Limera 
Embroidorota, bat-nmkei^ nnd maki rs of other art irk* of 
Woar. 

Wanking aJod eloan Log ** *- *■ 

Barlvn*, lialr-droann* and wig-tnakora 


Xnrnt>er of oerutis 

)pn nc i pal OMupationl 
und working depen¬ 
dents. 

Ntinilur 

of 

fleiiailea 
per 1,000 
mak#« 

Maka. 

Fnmalni. 

3 

4 

5 

16.966,432 

7,LS3,M2 

423 

t2 r 9$3J3S 

5,424^38 

419 

n r M*>396 

S,422J43 

419 

[2 r m^N 

Ml 7,942 

419 

12,46^.923 

5,272.369 

423 

iwm 

^2.324 

194 

134,639 . 

39,238 

440 

3,020 1 

U.9I 

237 

i«m32i 

556,015 

449 

8,941.7(30 

3,069,9? i 

345 

J ,875.878 

l ,543,30V 

823 

21,730 

10,359 

476 

ai-soi 

10,241 

476 

16,190 

11,275 

696 

7.309 

2,722 

372 

3.860 

8,212 

h4Gl 

2 

341 

170.500 

430,372 

123,936 

m 

i aas9 

4,401 

233 

16,660 

4,317 

259 

4J42 

1&5 

400 

4.742 

1495 

400 

1.270 

27B 

2E9 

5J72 

1,617 

480 

USTjtei 

IJSlftT 

454 

f r 7 6SJ21 

901845 

510 

336.174 

163,365 

m 

27,845 

10,381 

373 

260,917 

121,283 

465 

13.339 

16,858 

L264 

11*573 

7,954 

687 

4,771 

1.091 

229 

13,488 

3,748 

278 

3,685 

1,511 

410 

77J20 

16.436 

211 

74,852 

15,741 

205 

m 

693 

879 

158,152 

24,78! 

157 

119^560 

2, 320 

19 

35.735 

22.449 

623 

104.321 

4^86 

46 

9132 3 

4,243 

46 

32,632 

495 

39 

135,851 

68,986 

m 

H443I 

60,983 

523 

30338 

3,222 

304 

8,504 

4,772 

561 

128,079 

105.657 

825 

960 

337 

35i 

124.460 

105,203 

845 

133.363 

199,743 

1 P 444 

8.747 

120.138 

13.735 

64,745 

1 73,358 

U33 

31,083 

2.083 

67 

6,952 

74 

11 

20.821 

3,102 

149 

444^23 

196.695 

442 

56,288 

7,111 

*26 

92.513 

33.07! 

^53 

430 

910 

2.116 

1244565 

104,096 

835 

169,702 

50.544 

293 


55 
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CHAPTER vm. -OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table III , — Occugiatiom of funwits by -st tb'classes and selected 
orders anil groups t whole province including the state#) (continued). 


Selected ordera 
And group*- 


1 


Order 35 
Group 09 
Order 14 
* 15 

., 16 
. m n 
Graup 99 
„ 100 


Order 19 

pp 20 

Group 106 
i+ 103 

w 111 
Order 21 
Group 1 [ 2 

114 


Order 23 
r, 24 
,p 25 
„ 26 
*p 2 ? 

Ortmp 139 

i+ 121 

*, m 

Order 23 
29 
.. 30 

P+ 31 
-♦ 32 

Graup L23 
„ 130 

131 
133 
„ 134 

■t 135 
Ordar 33 
it 34 
p* 36 
p, 37 
i* 3B 

Group 146 

*, 147 

Odder 39 
Group 150 

151 


Older 40 
,« 42 

^ 43 


Grd-r 44 


Uocupdt ion, 

Number ol miMZ% 

{principal occnputicni) 
and working 
depend on ti. 

Number of 
females 
pw 1,000 

Mak« r 

Femalefl. 

2 

% 

4 

5 

C&A53 B, Sub^laMa in^Indutirit * — feonafridod ' . 




\ 'umiture industries - . - * - . -. 

1.549 

370 

239 

Ltphebberen^ lent makers, etc. 

265 

300 

U32 

BuiEftijjg iiifiiwlriea 

33.1 IS 

*913 

103 

C-ooTtruction of mean* of transport 

1,076 

62 

53 

Production and transmission of physical force 

1,253 

45 

35 

vrwwiilflnartB an-J uodutfined induct ries 

2QOp797 

1I63S6 

582 

Mftkcxa of jewellery and omanumtH 

02,226 

2,346 

35 

Scavenging . . * * -« ■. 

L09 P 779 

113.223 

1,031 

SHh^dam Its —Tmwport 

r9G p 735r 1 

J J93 

26 

‘Transport by water 

16,059 

946 

59 

"Transport by road 

103,794 

3,422 

31 

tAbenrara ompbyed on roads and bri-lges 

5>223 

1.090 

209 

Ownena* mauQgftn ami (vuiptoywa, connected with other 

70.964 

1.223 

LT 

VT-ll Lutcfi. 




Porters and HKaaejigera 

i 2.979 

891 

69 

Transport by rail 

60,947 

816 

13 

Railway employees of n'l kinds, other than j-ut rs and 

50,630 

675 

13 

Post office, telegraph and Eofcphone semcea 

10,933 

9 

1 

Sub-daw F,™- Trade ** 


345 p 6?9 

436 

Banka establishmi-nts of cnvlit, exchange and lEHtimnw .. 

30,092 

4.3S7 

t42 

Brokerage, eamTFusainn and expert 

5,130 

79 

15 

Trade in textiles 

55,759 

3,435 

63 

r rrado in skini, leather find fura . , 

4,377 

183 

42 

Tiado in wood 

5,733 

1,813 

316 

Trade in wood (opt firewood) 

4,561 

1 ,097 

241 

Tra/le in bamboos ami canee* 

^9 

612 

638 

Trtde in thatches Und Other Io«Ht pnoduoo * T 

283 

233 

823 

Trade in metals 

1*304 

200 

III 

Trade in pottery* bricks and tilps * * 

1,272 

70 

55 

Trade in chemical products 

5,282 

733 

149 

Edfeob; oaf % rratruirantii, cte. 

17*437 

2.236 

[28 

Ofchtr trade in fdod-Siu&fi .+ . 

543,095 

283,324 

531 

Grain and pulse dealers TT ». +i 

273/446 

69,496 

256 

floaters in ffwnriznaeat^ augor and »pi™ 

46,753 

13,949 

293 

lloalefs in glairy product*, i^p and poultry + * 

60,795 

67*315 

1,115 

1 Doiilois in foddur fur animnja , + .. „„ 

17^97 

24/91 

1,395 

Doalara in ether fdoditcifil 

ni,553 

109/99 

826 

En tobacco 

12,331 i 

2.431 

201 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

UJ.925 

2*500 

229 

Tradein furoitu.ro .. .. kl , T 

5,906 

538 

91 

Trade io rntnun of tranaport 

25.444 

- 432 

17 

Trada in fool 

20,618 

24.137 

1*173 

| TradcinartieliSftOf luxury and thane pertaining to letter* 

[9,097 

IE394 

597 

and tbs art* and seifflKCfl* 




DoaJont in piectiqus sttfncS, jewellery (real and imitation), 

i,m 

63 

3S 

ukdw* optical iidtTmnenJtB, sto. 




Dmlera in cnmoion bangles, bead necklacos. fmu h smalt 

16,170 

H.275 

6*7 

Atticism toys l hunting ami fishing tackle, etc. 




Trade of other Aorta 

33,397 

4,353 | 

126 

General jtore-lLocpsra and shop-keeper* otherwise imsperi^ 
fipd. 

35,714 

1,521 

59 

Itinerant traders, pedlars And bswkcrs (of ocher than 

31,556 

3,234 

234 

food* B&C.) r 




Class C.—PcraLp? aummstration a 1 *™ ivhifpii. auts ** 

M3,MS 

49,653 

123 

Etb>rfa«# F/.— PMkfort* 


128 

i 

Amy 

Air Force 

36,414 I 
2 

-- 

■ m- 

Pofox ** * v ** 

61,934 

123 

2 

1 F IL — adminUtrqiwm - - + * 


721 

9 

Public adjnjuiwtnutisn . * „ „ .. j 

80.453 

721 

9 
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Subsidiary Table HI, —Occup&tions of female# by sub-classes and sniveled 
orders and groups {whole province including the state#) —-(concluded). 





Number at flV«n 

i.]>tincipal cocupOliili) 
*iid working 
ih-r* ndoat*. 

Number 

cl 

Select id &nJerfl ftJ\q 

Occupation. 

MjlIpS, 

Femotaa, 

icmaJcS 
per L f 0CO 
tunic*. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Sufr-ttata a/td arte .,. 

224M2 

48J04 

217 

Drier 45 

Group 163 
m 165 

„ m 

Order 46 
„ 47 

Gmup 169 

« m 

.. 172 

Order 43 

Group 174 

Order 49 

Group |82 

P . 104 

+ Oi 

+ V 

i- r 

-■* 

4 «■ 

ir t 

i 1 

* a 

» ■’ 

+ ■ 

Religion .. ■» - » * - 1 * 

FricSe*minktera,etc. i. 

Other reli^uui worksro «■ -* *- 

A*rvanlM in mligifiim wli£ias t bilrinl ttod burning graurirj^ 
pilgrim conductor^ dreumeisem, etc. 

Jj(IW • . ■* * *<* * • *'* 

^odiiiuB . . .. ■ b i * *■* 

Ho^istered msaln^] petitioners including cmlwta 

Ocher peraone pracludim the hraiing arW without hoing 
rflgJahnrw! 

lEidwivjft, vmtfi nfttore^ oompomiTlWR. mwws, masscurf, C te+ 

3 iMtuietion + + — 

Professors and teecliera of nil kinds »■ ■ - 

Lector?, *rt« and BctnmeH (other Hud 44 ) 

MuaLdjUid ^mpflBftra end perferamrs Other tlum mihtnry ) . 
actHTSt dflnwrt, ote, 

Cjnjanr9n acppbMd, rucitofu, wxhitiitore of turiwilis and 
wild Animal?:, etc. 

S 12.148 
107,563 
1.322 
2,365 

22,37! 

15*0B3 

5*043 

6>30L 

2,439 

4S.377 

37.302 

26,363 

21+864 

1 JE6 

19,684 

15+409 
l + 722 
2,480 

30 

15,637 

477 

292 

15,065 

3 s 6ft7 

3.327 

9.566 

8,660 

B14 

176 

143 

945 

1.049 

1 

1+050 

95 

46 

6IH 

76 

69 

360 

396 

416 



(JLauS B,*—.MTBCEEAAXPOOa 

$6iJ9J 

458J 77 

532 



tX.-^Perrm* tim*W tw lA«> £WM* , - 

J9J76 

4&7B 

244 

Older 50 

- . 

Ptersonj living priori pally on t ilCIT inwme - - 

19,176 

4.678 

244 



J-fo^dou X. — DtfftiwWic Kwca 

298^30 

197,459 

627 

Order 51 

Group 186 
,. 137 

■ ■ 

* a 

Dennestic aerviw 

Private mOtor-rlriiTta aj|d ebuner* 

Other damoftiu service - - ■ * ■ * 

293,320 
5,599 
293,221 

187,459 

187,459 

621 

ir* 

o* 



Sub rJa$* X israiM tnrfutfrie* 

393X74 

209X25 

S32 

Order 52 

Group 391 

+ a- 

* 

GqipibI teniiii which do not indbato a definite oceupatioli 
Labourer® and workmen otherwise nnfpotiBed 

393*174 

370,926 

209,225 

209.130 

532 

554 



Submenu Xilif—Umprodvriii 1 * ** 

tS0p23 

56,75 5 

373 

Older 53* 

** 54 

Group 193 
,. m 

Qriw 55 

a *■ 

■ ■ 

a- p 

lam lates of jiik^ vylunil mid alma hrajitf* * - 

Boggart vegmotn und prustitlliffl- - 

Baggan Qiid vsgnuita ,. * ► *■ ^ 

FfenstitiibOtf Ji.ni 1 procurer® 

Otherondtoiled non-prod activeinductrios <« 

35,675 

1 34,332 
114*216 

116 

16 

h273 
55.482 
5T.296 
4,186 

a- t 

36 

■?85 

44? 

36.0&5 

a ■' 

■_ . » All 


* ItiiW iodwlii all incnit&l. oE jftHe, mylumi Ond aim 9 whariMfl the figures show n Jiguinst, All 

Olflilp^trilll 1 at L-hl beginni ng of this tibia include ifOia Order 53 Only those undergi."iug rFgtimtis inipfisojinifiit 111 

imk* 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Selected Qccujwtions, 1911 - 1931 . {\\ hok province 

includimj the states). 


tirngp. 

tiumbcri 


IA 
IG 


9-\2. H 
nnd 15 
!J and l£ 


I? 

l*-» 


UwapajtwtL 


21-23 

24-26 


27 

2 & 


35 

yi^\ 


54 


42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
43 
49 


51 

52 

53 


and 55 
56 


59 

60 


Sub dfaia L — E-Tpl*xUilivn oj minml* 
rc$etm*GH* 

Older I r — Pocture and ngrieuh in* 

Sab -aider !{□}.—Cidtivatkm ., . ■ 

%a-uultiva 1 u^; p»pr[4pm laking rdJjt In 
munov or kind. 

Noa-ault i votingteguto taking rent in moisei 
or kind, 

KMlJtra «g«ttL* and mikungara of owners; 
cstftlo agents &nr| nuE^^ of ( Jovn 'mnivut. 
runt^jn* lienors dtfrks, et*\ 

Cultivating owners *, 

Cultivating C^nftnt* ,. 

A^ricu]Uim] IftlBoren 

Sub-orfar 1 (H—<JalfcfcratiM»of sped*! vugs* 
fruit, QtQ. (PkijiCTi, cWksand 

Iflftdtatn}* 

CinchuiM, OQOGfiUt, coffee, ganjQ^ ra^r 
and ifitL. 

/^rJ-vino, market gardeiKHV, fimrtrr and 
fffflt 

Sub-order Ifa}.— Forestry 
Fiifaat r.fcf|l 43 errtp fTirpgrra. guards, elf. 

Wood cutte** and ofiflr^oft!-burners, collet-lurt 
uf tomat t™Iucc« and col lea-tors of for. 
Sqb-ftrder Stock-mining (ill khvdf) *- 

Sab-Order l 1 '?)-.— ’FtaLHinroT sttlrtlt aniiTvala-ai id 

inserts birds, HLfkwnrmj and taeffill- 

tsvntiom 

Onto* 2 L —Fishing mid limiting h * .,, 

Foiling and purling 

Hunting .. , 1T ww 

&&l f.— Eiytwm i'wi o/ liNfletfll* 

Order 4- — Xcm-iTWteUic mineral* 

Coat .. 

Build ing iHatonala [ ireshldmg ston-e^ materials 
for oftmea* inazio fact urn and mica,, 

pru.-iotw and Tsomi-pTwsinu* atones, salt, 
eeltfwtrtt and othnr Evdino irikiUnwa and 
Othar non-] uiiiLnJIio miTWrolff 

8mh-CSaM fUs -IfrtfHJttry 

Older 5.—Tontifea , . 

Cotton ginning cleaning, premlnp 

ipinning, airing unrl weaving 
d 01® pressing, spinning and weaving 
Ropt% iwm string find other fibres 
^VoOl ™ding N spinning sod weaving 
-"nlkspinning and weaving + . 

EUir (hijrw^hair, etod 

printing. prt'p^rrtlitflt and 

— Hi Acs, .kina and liajd rriaterinln 
from i lie- animal kingdom, 

Working in leather 

Furriera atgi pereonfl occupied with fualherf. 

*nd bratlea, brijJirrudci'TP. 
oonff^trtff^ hntti, shell, e£o, workers (exc&nh. 
sng>mtfoEU|) + 

Order 7.—Wood 

H n t^rs h tnrtipj'iv and jjo[nor& h otc. 
miff Athw miliKtificfl of woody 
nutturnsh iftdodipg leaver *ad tlwteitfi* 
J«ad btuJdni* working with bamboo, reef Ip 
or bii mhf materials 
Ord*r 8.—JTs+alg 

Wor ^ ert ■“ i*sn. nwkwnnf 

ofc»^T r “ mf,Ql ;; 




EArtEfins 
(principal 
^^upirion) 
jiolI working 
ilopMdtfPte 


WJTOJ39 

ia.342.449 

17,733.292 

2fQ r 6lO 

193^77 

52,463 


1-795+536 
I 2 . 0 U. 62 J 
3.4 E 9. J 65 
32.139 


41 

32.09ft 

27,465 

3.0E9 

24.446 

554,50fl 

4^ 


23,290 

20.977 

Z3I3 

f:M7 

100 

6,537 


^*7fU*6 

499,559 

38.226 

382,200 

j.oar 

30+197 
19,527 
5 + ft67 
2 B 
r 7.236 

94+156 

92,593 

a 2 

M 8 J 

182,933 

124.749 


111 .207 
95,566 

13.127 

204,837 




1911a 

Percentage 

■t 

1921. 

Tomtinn 

hwtwMjv-, 


A B 





lubsitbari- 

toaomn 

othw 

ceupatdofi. 

Actual 

worker?. 

Actual 

Wijrkcrs. 

(\r|uJMl> 

5 and 3- 

Vjlun.i.n 
6 and*. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1412,937 

iQJiS&J 

IS, OtSfiS 1 

— S 

+2 

J ,803^90 

\9&3Ajm 

17.999,031 

—5 

+2 

t,685,926 

15,704,939 

17,292.1 24 

—5 

43 

170,143 

1 f 

H7.6I6 

1 £ 

+ 77 

J- 333,0654 


fd-M] 


74,976 

J l 

199.042 

J < 

—3 

10.77? 

58,190 

85,736 

—10 

—40 

L47482 
790^78 


1.369.993 
I2.523.I83 

!-»i 

+3! 

-4 

492,568 

7.m67l 

2,964.552 

+3^ 

+ 15 

14616 

m$2 

33,314 

+ 105 

-A 

11 

357 

1.326 

-S9 

-to 

!4605 

15,465 

31.488 

him 

+2 

4,145 

19.755 

36,265 


—24 

875 

3,766 

4,370 

-22 

—31 

3.270 

i\m 

31,915 

+ 5? 

-23 

99,190 

594,13 2 

632,691 

—7 

— 12 

13 

154 

627 

— Tl 

-93 

SjCMT 

J 3,719 

73,050 

+ 70 

+ E 

8,671 

L 1,579 

20,277 

+»l 

+3 

376 

2+140 

2,773 

+S 

-E7 

960 

4,$?a 

7,432 

+ ^ 

+ 44 

%0 

4,303 

4.595 

+54 

+ 45 


134 

3! 

-25 

+223 

960 

4.169 

4,554 

+57 

4-44 

SIS. 13V 

Z r VQM3 

7 jt)S4fi6? 

+/ 

13 

46XH7 

553,558 

613,853 

—10 

— 19 

6.902 

52,765 

59.240 

| —22 

—* 

29.833 

442,050 

443,955 

— M 

— J4 

113 

I+3S8 

3,883 

— 22 

—72 

8,989 

I 22+461 

34,423 

+ 54 

—12 

2.785 

14,395 

23,474 

+ 36 

-17 

6 

1+999 

7,614 

+ m 

—23 

2 

E39 

601 

-BO 

-95 

m 

10,433 

3,685 

1 +65 

-27 

16,301 

8?.294 

57,978 

+ 13 

+62 

16.205 

32,705 

5(5.410 

+ 12 

+ 64 

3 

191 

623 

-57 

-07 

93 

39S 

945 

+3 

+ 57 

69,203 

ITOp470 

220,549 

+7 

—17 

55.647 

117,353 

139,667 

+6 

—i l 

13,556 

52,637 

R0^S2 

+ H 

-28 

49.182 

103+339 

115.449 

+3 


48.016 

91.252 

95.278 

+5 

+ 0 

813 

32+633 

15,153 

+4 

—13 

54742 

m,m 

202,055 

+20 

+ 1 


t Tie %(inH La column 3 (ai |S3J MV UihcUj- ixHi^*riiWe mOl tiiuw i*i ™lun>it> 5 and 6 tr* J 92J a*„H 19J J, 
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■Su BssiDj.-vuv Table [V.— Selected occupation, 1911-1931. [ Whole province 

including the states) —(continued). 


Oraup 

number. 


63 

64 
65A 


68 

71 

72 

73 

74 
77 
76 

82 

S3 

85 

86 


95 

98 

99 

JOG 


102 

m 

SQ4 


105 »pd 
106 

107 


108 


109 

NO 

111 


^QLpiltiuU, 


P.jLtera Had m* km o[ ffiLftbetwarD 
Brick and tile nvikrra * - 

M akers of l»o^ ykuM bends and Oft'k. 

iritwis, #\em anr^tu'hu etc. 

Order 10 . —CLmmieni pmdurta* properly 

KltLil fil3Alr)^!>llci J 

Mdjinfujtare and Penning- of vejfelabfca ufcls 
Order U.—Food industries ■ ■ _ * + 

Riw p jumfcis and hiurfurm and Jk'tiT grimfers 
Groin poicher»> ete. .. 

Buteherd * * 

Mokors of Uii^jj-, m>la i S’Kn* And */ur 
eli 11 OQit'Jiment nulhurt 

Toddy drawer* 

Order 12-— Indnstttflfl of dft»9 nod the tuilot 
U jiit, sboo, Hindu L and eloj rnok^ 

Tailors, laillinervdre^mikera and damer* 
Washiotf nod clanil^ 

Harbors* hair-diwaur* And wig-inakcni 
OnJif t X—-FuniitH'c inrltistric# 

Orderly.—Budding I ndfeiflima — 

Order 15.—Constriirttiott of uwans of trans¬ 
port- 

Order 16*—PmductiOn and trtuwriyafliuin of 
phytaicHi! forces (beat* light, efeetrifityj 
inGti empower. eta,* jzas works find ekftrtc 
ltght nnd power). 

Order IT-'-HiawllftiittHW and undefined 
industrUsu 

Primers erigmvBta. book-bqriclurs. ale. 

Maker* of jewidbrr and dm* mm&m 
Other miBcoUaneOJi* and undetiued Industrie* 
(tny-nnkiii!& taxidermy, efcc.1. 

Scavenging 

^ubdleiM fF. — Tnlrtipfld 

Order 19- Transport by water 
Ship-ownera, b»Npw* nrtd thftit tm^Qy- 
ora* offlfflw, miirinonir Ott? Th ship.broke™,, 
boatmen and tow men. 

Poraous tether than labourers) employed in 
hiirbmiiw,drwte,rfvena and uaiknte including 
pitota. 

I^ibrmreni ainploved oil harbour*, docks. 

rivers md rsmata. 

Oiticr 20.—Tnmsport by road 
Persons [mrtuding employed 1 m tl to 

(Hjftsilrwdnn and inmitib-njijieo of roads and 
hrktgej. 

Owners, maftffGtS and employM (oxeind- 
rng porscmal aorVAnl*) OOMWCfesd with 
rai di snioatty rlriven vehicle? (including 

trams}. 

Ownnrs, manager* and mnpteye&fl faxeSudinp 
personal i«muik) oonno^ed with other 
vehtolw. 

■Patti-'* ote. Isomers and owners 
Pack dlephint* camel, mule, ass and bullock 
owners and dpvern, 

Fortera and iTBMeogera 
Order 21. “Transport by rail 
Order 22-—Post nflftec, releifieruph and leJe- 
ptK>ne »*rvwtn_ 

Sw-da** V.—Ttodc* 

t >nf£H- 23- —Banks, ostabl MTununt a erf nred Ft . 
f?Kr4ianfle and Imsaran® (bonk jfwtagere. 
monoV-Jcnriers. exchange and itUFnranw 
ognota, money changers and hrokeni and 
tbnir employe**}. 


mi 4 

1921. 

19H, 

perr&nSBGB 

variation 

hotwem— 

EaxnEffe 

A* 



i 


(principal 

autwidiftr> r 

Actual 

ActiiuL it 

.'eilumiis L 

Viknmn 

OcOUpfltaon? 
and working 

U? 30inti 

other 

workers. 

workers. 

5 and 3 > 

6 and % 

4 ^pendents- 

od-upatkoL, 





3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(77,614 

50,386 

1 5 1 .798 

184*800 

+ !7 


0.310 

2*543 

5,395 

9*l|3 

+ 156 

+52 

13.276 

1^05 

12,042 

7.300 ' 

+ 10 

+82 

233,736 

5Spl74 

229,767 

247*493 

+2 

—6 

229,663 

57,944 

224,764 

238,523 


— 4 

mm 

4D + 480 

561.916 

49ZI8I 

—7 

-3L 

mMy 

7*261 

I72.57B 

238*977 

—25 

—46 

J33.S03 

23*525 

(32,260 

1*3,450 1 

+ 4 

-If 

33.171 ' 

3,125 

40.429 

41,77B 

—18 

“21 

7.075 

3,513 

7JJ12 

14,704 

+0 

—52 

23,923 

2.703 

7.421 

27,913 

- 1-222 

-14 

1.90J 

38 

124 ' 

607 

+ 1*433 1 

+ 213 

641,518 

1=7,945 

610.474 

?03353 

+5 

“9 

63,399 

9 h 259 

74,696 

70.745 

—15 

—10 

125.5S4 

23,B61 

1 38,317 

161396 

—9 

—22 

223-76 L 

*0,244 

2(0,r52 

2 2i jm 

+9 

+3 

220.246 

*4,268 

IB5J074 

242^63 

+ 19 

—9 

3,919 

J 53 . 

1,737 

2640 

+ 10 

-27 

42,031 

5,620 

37.119 

62,209 

+ 13 

-32 

1,138 

24 

357 

1379 

+2t9 

-17 

1.333 

to 

256 

290 

+ 423 

i 361 

317.683 

20*279 

322,277 

364*739 

—i 

—13 

3,454 

45 

2,519 

5,227 

+28 

-33 

83J072 

10,175 

110.736 

1 i 5 P 215 

—23 

-26 

4,636 

311 

1,404 

3*927 

+230 

+ 18 

223.002 

9,727 

2I6X7S6 

235.904 

+ 3 

—5 

23J,93t 

3^997 

J65.2S6 


+ 22 

+* 

J7J0W 

2,057 

10.226 

16.289 

+66 

+ 4 


1,463 

4,294 

10,564 

+ 129 

-7 

5,765 

352 

5X68 

112 

+ 13 

, + 5*047 

M24 

242 

344 

5.613 

+69 

—75 

M2.2r6 

33.263 

86,370 

118.165 

+ 30 

-5 

6,727 

3,033 

4X30 

10,696 

+ 39 

-37 

4^61 

1 ?l 

1.100 

1 






60.759 

+33 

, +26 

72.S92 

23,688 

56,315 

J 



6,590 

3.135 

3,773 

10,863 

+75 

—39 

8.168 

2,941 

10,506 

17*312 

—22 

—53 

13J70 

2*275 

9,338 

JW35 

+49 

-26 

61,763 

um 

61.391 

54*644 

—0 

+ 13 

10,947 

729 

6,769 

9344 

+62 

+ii 

U37,m 


9$sm 

tfi1*ji7 

+ J5 

+ J 2 

35,279 

37.951 

43.096 

50 t 704 

—18 

-30 


t Tho %ire^ In column 3 for 1931 arc ese tly compambl* with theo* in LL-lupm* 3 and 6 (or 1921 and Ipl I 
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CHAPTER vra.—OCCTTFATlOiNr, 


Subsidiary Table lV.-/3tteted occupations, 1911-1931. (Whole province including 

the stales) —(continued). 


Group 

nucnbilr. 


129 
C 30 
C3! 
[33 
J3W 


14 4 


147 


]50 


13 

154 


157 

m 


[59 

[60 

16\ 

!62 


163 

167 

m 

160- 3 TI 
and [73 


UcctipaLiud. 


Ordor IfruktirayL*, oHominioa tmdexpurL 
(brokM** ^nwion agnate, Kninfffflsiftl 
travellers, WArahQLW o«T3era h and their 
emptaynee). 

Order 25.—Trade in teitiEea (tiade in plocc- 
guo - Ls fc w&ol p cotton, aLlk, hair end Other 
toiLilco). 

Ordar 26.—Trade id skiii^ leather And fur*. 
(fraig m akina* Ifiallusr, tons, feathery Ham* 
oto., and the articles made Item thoae)- 
Order 27-—Trade iti wood (net firewood h . 
Order 2^—Trad# in metals (trade in metdk, 
maablmsiy* knives, too lx-, oto J. 

Ofder 29. — .Trade in pottery, bricks and fcik* 
Order 30*—Trade m chorn'rad product# 
dyuJ, pairiU, petroleum, explosive*, 

oto^ s 

Order 3L—HoCob, eafei, iraumrantn* etc... 
Order 32—Other trad# in foodtfttifl* 

Grain and pube dealera 
Ctailem in ^wnotmaata, eu^t end apicra 
DtaeJara in daisy product*, eggs imd poultry 
Duabra in fodder for animal* - 
Daftler^ [n tobncco. op Lino And yartfa 
Older 31—Ttftdo in clothing and toilet 
articles. 

Order 34-—Trade in furniture . . + + 

Oftlar 35 .—-Trade in building EQ&teHdii 
Ofllw 36,—Tirado in roams of ixamsjKart 
D&itaru And tuners of elephant*, Canids, 
Bank, asses* milks, etc. 

Order 37.—Trade in fuel 
Order 1&—Trade in of ltiaeury and 

tblr pert Aiiling to lectori and the art* mid 
ftcicncea., 

fedora in common bangScu, bead nK L kkx«, 
fans. rauiU artfcstos, tayn, hunting ftT>d fbh- 
ing titakks, O -WL fft, etc. 

Order 39 -—Trade of other aorta 
Gonarat store-keepers And shop-keeper# 
otherwise unspecified + 

Sub-tia3& VI .—ftiMse /w« 


Order4C—Army 
Army (ImperialS 
Array (Indian States ) 

Order 4Z—Air Force 
Order 43-—Polio# •« 

FoUw .. 

Village watchman .. 

SuhcUw* VlL^PMfc atlminiMtatitm 


Order 4+—'public udminbtraiion 
Service el tlw Sfcato 
Service of IiuIuUl mid Foreign States 
Slunk: i pal and oLhur loCrtl {not village ) service 
VHkgo oMmala and servants other than 
watchnuu* 

Hub-daw VII f s — •Pp&f&ewitXW &*%d ftfesnsf flrfi 

Outer 45 .—Religion 
Fruwta, ndnistere, etc. 

Order 46.—Law 

Lawycurs of All kinds* in luding+tizic, Uw 
amenta And mukhhue. 
lawyers 1 clorka, pet ition-writes*, etc t 

Order47-—Medi^no 

Ragbtered medical practitioner* including 
ornlUtA, other porson* practifkng the baal- 
ing Aft* without bcinp; Eegbtwd, dantinia 
And Veterinary lUigeotu. 


1931.t 

mi. 

1931- 

Fwcc 

van", 
be 1 m 

rjtago 

alien 
era — 

Earnnra 

As 





i principal 

mb-idluy 

Actual 

Actual 

Cofamne 

Catumn* 

occupation) 

to some 

a-flrhcnt. 

workers. 

5 and 3. | 

| 6 end 3. 

and working 






dependun^i. 

uucu[;u"iO)i- 





3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

5,209 

\>mi 

30.134 

[0.599 

“49 

-31 

59,244 

10.926 

56.203 

49x838 

4-5 

+ 19 

4 h 562 

400 

3,612 

4.Q36 

+26 

+ J3 

7.630 

703 

1,664 

4,273 

+m 

+80 

2,004 ■ 

87 

1,076 

3*593 

+86 

~4I 

1.342 

22 

955 

1,696 

+43 

—21 

6.067 

' 976 

5 a 20? , 

8.569 

+ 17 


is, m 

2^29 

9.520 

12,882 

, +107 

+53 

831,419 

172+105 

713,429 

716.985 

+ 1? 

+ 16 

240.942 

58.903 

254,0i4 

305.518 

+ 34 

+ 12 

6Dp7D0 

ft!61 : 

52,313 

33*002 

+ 16 

+84 

[23.610 . 

36,2!>0 

mm 

67.155 

+34 

+92 

423SS 

6.466 

42,tt 

30.395 l 

— ! 

+37 

15^76 

1.941 

26,682 

33,330 

-41 

—50 

13,425 

1.253 

9,372 

22,510 

+ 43 

^10 

6.444 

404 

4,638 

6.714 

+19 


37! 

45 

765 

[*511 

+ 14 

—^2 

25376 

2.664 

25,236 

3 6,932 

+3 

+51 

zxm 

2:492 

24.702 

16.932 

—4 

+40 

44pSQ5 

8,819 i 

48,469 i 

56,433 

—S 

—21 

30.49 r 

3.040 

19x069 

28,057 

+60 

+9 

27.445 

2,881 

[6,327 

25*201 

+6S 

+9 

43^50 

7,253 

33,392 

23,035 

+30 

+87 

2735 

4.637 

[8399 

10,914 

+ 44 

+150 

93,47# 

S3^7 

123,181 

1S9J15 

-*2Q 

--38 

36.414 

2.628 

42,549 

41*213 

— 14 

-12 

34,350 

2*537 

40356 

33.450 

—15 

—11 

2^64 

91 1 

2rl 93 

2,763 

—6 

—25 

2 

- ■ 

[49 

v ■ 

—99 

* 

62.062 

10,889 

80.138 

] 18,59® 

—23 


39,314 

3.892 

39*513 

to.m 

“0 

™2 

22.743 

6 r 997 

40^77 

78.3J 9 

—44 

“71 

#J,f74 

8,023 

85,017 

87,14$ 


—7 

IIJ74 

8,023 

B5iDl7 

B7.H5 

—5 

—7 

35p895 

Z939 

43.279 

41,959 

“IT 

—14 

5,010 

574 

3,797 

5.S3Q 

+179 

— [4 

14.480 

946 

7,289 

7.952 

+99 

+83 

25.7B9 

3 X 564 

32,652 

31.424 

—2t 

—48 

273J4& 

59p74 

206,409 

839J1* 

+.JJ 

+ H 

131.832 

41,755 

306,967 

123,430 ' 

+23 

+ 7 

822,969 

40.607 

101.669 

90447 

+21 

+ ^ 

22,401 

894 

ii.702 

10,257 

+ 92 

+ IJS 

10,337 

444 

4,405 

4,383 

4135 

+ 136 

[2,064 

450 

7.296 

5^74 

+65 

+ 105 

30.920 

3,520 

23,983 

30,764 

I +29 

+1 

I3p4lfi 

2x099 

10.125 

9.300 

+13 

+44 


* In these oa*a the u from nothing to something bo the p. icintagc ir.-oninae is infinity. - 

f The figure in colamn 3 for 1931 in) esiotly comparable with tho*e in wUunn* 5 end 6 foe 1921 end 191 b 
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Subsidiary Table fV.— Selected occupations, 1911-1931 . ( Whole province including 

the states) —(eoneluded). 











I93L.+ 

mu 

1911- 

variation 







belwaan - 

Group 

number. 

OeoapAiifiu 

RnmGrt 

(jjririLifal 

Ax 

sulaidiarv 

Actual 

Aetna! 

Udumna 

ColinUnR 


occupation) 
nfld working 

tO BttfilB 
Other 

worker^ 

wuHcif*. 

5 owl 3. 

6 and 3- 



dependonUf. 

occupation. 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

J72 

Midmvw. vnee imafors. compound erg. nurse*. 

17*504 

i .421 

[3,S58 

21,464 

+ 26 

—16 


me* eurt. ft*. 

Order 4B,—Instruct™ 

Order 49.—Lattorfl, art* and sdenjtrta (other 

52,06* 

46J29 

4.720 
S.1B5 | 

34.469 

29JZSB 

27.B34 

47,034 

+5) 

+ 23 

+87 

—23 

m 

than 44J. 

30.524 

7.S66 

23*949 

42.271 

427 

—28 


than military?* actors, daiysw, etc. 








/J-— Fmon* living m th*\r in ■ 

23,#54 

JO, 7/6 

15*174 

&J&4 

+57 

-U 










Order 50,—ftnomalivingprincipallyon their 

23.854 

iQtii* 

13*174 

27.284 

457 

^13 


idwmo. 








&iA-£&uf X*—,forme 

m.2i9 

<•4,572 

472,93* 

550J7V 

+7 

—12 


Order 51*—tXcmwtfc mrvico .. 

486.2T9 

64,572 

472(932 

550J1Q 

43 

—]2 


Sub-da*# XL —dnerifcd OtfOu- 

(#2,399 

151,627 

524,239 


+ 15 



ptflEHU. 

Order 52. — General terms which do not indj. 

602,395 

151,627 

524*239 

940,099 

-H5 

-36 

m 

qbIo a deinito oeeuijotmn. 

7 

3,703 

8.484 

6,243 

—10 

+23 

MftTMjfaCtiifOra P b he tnARKDOD and QCkulififitAV 


389 

otherwise Uimpecihod. 

Onahierv, aoeountants, bcok-k»pera P clerks , 
and OLher ttuploym in unspecified ofRwa, 

13.979 

IJ039 

30,978 

19.191 

—53 

—s 







m 

WA^hnu^rB usd shops, 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unipocifificl 

mi 06 

148357 

483*943 

917361 

+20 

—37 


^'ud-tfnM XII .—JTitpfvdtetfin 

206,779 

24,644 

249,154 

3S2J95 

— I? 

— 34 


Order 53.—]]jnot(E of jditf. luykmi'* and 

36,948 

. - 

16,193 

23.365 

+128 

+58 


bJitS htutffr 

Order 54-—Ecjsgflir*. vagrant k prathuta 
Order 5 %—Other unfkrfun£«l non- pro- 

i69£l4 

16 

24,644 

231.633 

330 

mi3o 

—27 

—95 

—41 

4 


dictive inritielrLes. 








* In thwe ca *m the .nerteiffi i@ from not hinp to iomothan^ W> the pei 
tTh* fl 3 'ur**irt oo r umn 3 [or 193 S ir* o tartly oo apanage with those 


in ctiiu'nng 5 and 6 for 1921 and 191U 
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CHAPTER V T IT, —( M A ' r r f AT I OX. 


Subsidiary Table V ,—Occupation of selected cartes* 


Cast* uml crcupatkn K 


Number 
per 1,000 
anjers (IS 
i priucipa I 
ot'd ipatiori 

aulj) 
engaged 
in mdi 
occupation 


I * AuebTjI 


Cultivators -, 

Agricultural labourers ,, (( 

< 'a;tb nmi ihccp faCNNfarl, hfldrm n, 
frtfl, 

I iiJuitHca, transport, ©te 
r IYado 

iHbm, .* I. 

Z Asm 

1 ‘attb'Ownuni amt bmedltM, seller ‘>f 

C lg “***• {mine, ffti, elf, \. 

.^oul£afal bboi^rn 
Miwtroa, tnirmpcrt, nud Inbom** 
Others 

3. AKQLa-Twoiijt + , 

Agriculture (nil kindsj .. 

Industry 
Transport 
Trade 

Piiblifl force administration 
Arti and professions 
Feraons tivini on thflir Encdme 
Oshcre 

4 ABAE« 

Cultivator*, Agrioiilturid and genfifuJ 

labourere, 

QbUle and %h-*op breeder^ herdsman 
ota r 

Artisan a 
Transport . * 

Trad* 

Filblic fart* and adminirtratferi 
Arts and professions 

Hrvic© .« 

Others 


5- Baheua 

Hunting nod binl<&trhinE 
Cultivator* " 

Agricultural kboureis 
Oatt.!* and alv»p brooders, hrtidsmen. 

rndn+triea arui transport. - 
Trade .. .. 

Goemh-aI labourer 
O therm 

6 . BaujX 

Cftppentem and mod utorke™ 
Cultivators „ + 

Agricultural labourers ,. 

Osttfe And shoop breed ere* harctanen 
elo. 

Industry, transport, Irada, and genera 1 
liwiare^. 

Other* 

7. Bjawar .. .. 

Ctlllj 1 r flt(J fl) . F s j 

Agricultural laboufttra ., '' 

transport, trade, and «nomJ 
labourers, 
otbera 


1 JOOO 

376 

2E3 

3J 

J4S 

200 

32 

UNO 

121 

711 

I El 
21 

36 

1,000 

42 

62 

407 

63 

34 

216 

70 

66 

tsm 

07B 


42 

20 

10 

12 

10 

3 

12 

13 

i'QOQ 

JI 6 

5S5 

164 

ia 

46 

27 

IS 

26 

$3)00 

442 

427 

50 

11 

45 

25 

IXtoo 

632 

353 

303 

62 


Number 

of female 
camera 
;tj <prin¬ 
cipal 
oceupa- 
iien 

only) 
per LOOC 
male 
name ra¬ 


id? 

26 

55 

m 

436 

4B3 

221 

262 

562 

159 

937 

361 

223 

KG 

m 

226 

32 

37 

75 

1.115 

612 

53a 

3)2 

ST5 


fast* and occupation. 


fiL Roanoi 


290 

4,193 

70 

1.470 

”43 

m 

253 

2 /.* 

US 

US 

452 

13S 

1,126 
713 
541 
43 E 

9$ 

17 

103 

720 

142 

535 

204 


Scavenger* *. 

CuJtiVAtOre . . 
igmiJtural Ubotu^n 
Cnttlv and sheep breeder*, herdsmen. 

etc. 

Fjldivrtry. trine port , |rade F n nil general 

labourers. 

Domestic »r™& 

Otliera * + 1F . 

9*- «. , + r , 

BardAAnrlgonjulngi^ .* 

Cultivators . , 

AiFricultruml labourer* .. 
industry. inm*port r and gentra! Jn 
boufera. 

Trail* 

Arts and profession^ 

Domestin flardee 
Bog^nra. proatjuifcis etc.^. 

Others 

10 , RnuixnAti 

Laf^llinldeni And cukiretnr^ „, 

Agricidtar&l labcuT?^ + . 

I3att3e nnrl rtlmep broodflrt, Kprdfnnen + 
I'tr. 

Trade, arte and pro|r^tan» f + 

Dutnesl Fe service 

Otbens 


Numbet 
per 1,000 
eumt'ra f I) 
{prrncFjpnJ 
occupation 
Only) 
engajwd 
in each 

■xv^ipsUon 


kumljcr 

jf fnnifllu 


543 

346 

5.731 

265 

763 


II* UmAitiiAK 

Fricatbood .. 

Non imlEivntinff bndlonls ant! tenants 
Cnltlvalom *. 

Agnuta nnt! manors of landed eatales 
A grieullural labourers , + 

[nJi^trien, tranoport, find general 

labourer. 

Trad* 

Publia foren ami ndm Fnitfi mtioo 
Aria ami prorfrMionA ^xcludiiim t^icinn) 
Bomestb Mtfvhn 
Otbois 

12 . Otxmtm 

l^th^r-worker* 

CuFt ivttlon , . 

Agrii-ultuml lahnurw 
irattfo !.itvI altocp bwdrim, bcnlamcn, 
etc. 

rtiLtuitries, tmn^rjort. nnd t^irrij 
InbuuiTTP. 

Trflrle 

fXime^b *nn kf 
Others 

13* rxiftZT 
Tailors 

GbMnton . + 

Agrieultm li 1 lllwluriKi , t ,, 

Othar in lurtriB*. trai^purl, in', le. nnd 
general IftlMjumfe. 

Others 


ft) Eprin- 
cipaJ 

occapn- 
[ion 
only) 

per ilooo 

main 



earnera. 

2 

3 

13)00 

dfctf 

663 

508 

124 

73 

71 

187 

21 

III 

54 

259 

23 

318 

46 

955 

1,000 

240 

m 

382 

534 

165 

m 

507 

48 

376 

32 

127 

39 

ns 

17 

262 

77 

575 

49 

174 

13)00 

34 

942 

S3 

9 

222 

5 

40 

37 I 

73 

5 

401 

22 

53 

13)00 , 

S3 

EO 

110 

42 

191 

718 

71 

7 

13 

22 , 

197 

22 

161 

29 

73 

12 


16 

”43 

20 

207 

12 

249 

3.000 

529 

51 

223 

355 

251 

469 

830 

24 

229 

74 

965 

II 

1.489 

3 

649 

i 3 

367 

13m 

292 

m 

343 

217 1 

124 

35 

477 

30 

360 

30 

507 


ttoatol oamer.ioajy* As eteflortnstofiHjnc- ’'adulated froto imperinl Table X i oiwi nre ha^ci on (ho ,tno 1 in l CCCIIINI 

dep- 5tulailt Jof v^S^SSSLIt^f « "hi* mi** ton! the 

2 Th* fiiNt nnnrm**‘ t "ft 11 ™ we ijTjt cQinparabJe. 
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Subsidiary Table V. —Occupation of selected castes —(continued). 


I '(ml ■ ami h tot ?ii jtftl Jfifl . 


H- Onom 

Washing ckthra - * 

Ccltivatoira * + 

Agricultural IflboilTera 

Cat Je and sheep breadcm. 
ate. 

Industries* transport, trade, and t^ne- 
ra l Iftfoourons. 

Others 

35. Dkotia 

Cotton carders 
Cultivators ^ , 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breed®* horfisniefi* 

I ndustriea h tifl asport h tradn, ami p 
labourer^ 

Public foreo and frdmijliatifitiQn 
Artfl and piofraidnns 
I >urneslie aCrvkst 

Other® + ♦ *• 

\ 6 . Ktm^pc in (wi-r^OT? Aafr nuriAN) * * 
Industry 

Transport 

«♦ - ■ 

Pilblit; fence And adminirtrfttton 
Arts and pTosc££ion,s 
PersonsIs vino. on their tnrtinifl 
(UxvbtAOfrnf clerks, aipbrara, ete. 
Others 

17. Gaoiutsa -- , .. 

J?h*ph*nls. goathattfr and Hi 
weavers. 

Cultivators . - 
Agricultural tnbatuera 
] nduatrira, tnmaport k Irade, end 
ml labourers* 

Domestic Btm» 

Oil tors * * 

\% m GiontTA 

Binrf-«stuhfirs 
Cultivators kp 
A grimltoral labourer »■ ■ 
Industries. trade. and g 
IflftkOVUUfa. 

Ftaqgarc, prostitutea. 

0 tlicra 

19. GuJais ** * ’■ - - 

Gattlo and abflop breeder* mini 
etc* 

Ncm-enltivatiiig owners and tew 

^ 

Agricultural labourer 
ludiwtriee, transport, trade, ar 
nural labourers, 
fjcuTiAstki aervio^ + * 

Othfln 

2 ft. Hadutla 

Cnltivatora ** 

Agrinub uml laboUTUJA ■ ■ 


SfuEnl^r t 
ptr 1,000 

■■arnoLS (I'M 
(principal 
iJocupiti:'-n 

ciigAged m r 
t*dl ; 

occupation 

Number 

)f female 
camera 

\\ (pnn- 

dpsl 

oceupa- 

lion 

mlvl pei 
1 X 00 . 

nuil-v 

earner.-. 

2 

3 

sjm 

447 E 

556 

753 

329 

167 

71 

724 

14 

169 

19 

431 

It 

418 

1,000 

260 

J9i 

297 

m 

141 

m 

634 

E 8 

135 

i (it 

303 ! 

5 

i 4 

3 

74 2 

16 

443 

H 

176 

T,000 

74 

12 

73 

49 

33 

14 

247 

812 

3 

76 

1,484 

16 

732 

8 

37 1 

13 

766 

1 JOOO 

244 1 

b 240 

371 

567 

134 

126 

525 ; 

45 

546 

8 

313 

14 

246! 

p t'OCO 

i ?*? 

549 

2,263 


■ r 

107 

. B ^ 

d 143 

29 

90 

692 

17 

1,000 

, 1.006 

it 

90 

106 

107 

27 

147 

791 

73 

IS 

285 

e- 22 

389 

5 

98 

11 

44 

. | IpOOO 

1 340 

265 

} 52 

139 

i 1 126 


Cri'i a and o< tiu patio 11 . 


Number 
per 1,000 
C-amftiA (I) 
(principal 

OCtupntjoE. 

only! 
engaged in 
i. sob 
(KJCUpation. 


^mUir 

of fenmle 

camera 

d) (prill- 
arp*l 
compa- 
riofi 
uidyl 
?cr i.WO 
mak 
earn ere. 


Industries 

Trade 

Domestic service 
General labourers 
Beggars, pTwt&otw, «C- 
Otfieru 

Ji.UiWA* 

Canloclkffwrn 
Noil-cult ivftliftg landlords Olid ten- 
Giltd. 

Cultivators 

Agricultuntl labourers ^ ^ 

Industrial . . ^ 

Transport ** 

Trade -. *■ + * 

Dqmc*tir fi^rvice 
General labourers 
Others . , * i 

Indian Chetstun 
lHull ivatora , _ 

Agent* and managers o t landed estate! 
Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and sheep breeds herds' 
UiOii h etc* 

Industries , ■ 

Transport + - * * *■ 

Trade 

PubtU? furee and administration 
Arts ttlld profcsEkknili 
I Jamralu ■ service 

General labourers .. »* 

Others . p »- 

Jat + « <• * 

LainlowuerB rind cultivaUns . + 

Agricultural klkiurerfi . - 
Cattle flud sheep hn=jeclers herds- 

mein rte. 

Ifidt&tries, if&naport. lrad*\ and 

genend laboun'tn. 

Police lorw?and AdminismtioTi 
I >ibenf «+ - - * * 

Jtri-AttA > - 

Wbwvn 

fAiltivaluri- . , - ■ « ■ 

Agricidiunil bbuurara * ■ 

Cattle and a hoop broed«Vy hertlsincn, 
etc. 

Industries p p 

Transport . , 

Trade 

Domeslie sarvdee 
General lnbrntrera 
Others 


25. KAfffRi, Malt* Mtnuo* Rain .tra 

Esxnt. 

Opium, veg0Ub!i) and flower pm. 

duw'fl ami seUers* market 
Xoii^ultii'htlug lundlordri end ten¬ 
ants. 

Cultivators (oxcludi ng special Pftp) 
Agricultural Iftbourem 
Cattle andshotT bioedeis, herdsmen + 
ete. 


23- 


24. 


140 

152 

S3 

48 

38 

1,000 

586 

It 

189 
46 
14 
14 
108 

7 

8 

17 

JMOO 

151 

5 

98 

32 

496 

14 

15 

21 

62 

62 

25 

l? 

uooo 

875 

50 

17 

32 

n 

15 

1JOOO 

449 

278 

101 

II 

61 

13 

39 

13 

18 

17 

r.000 

206 


a 

m 

112 

IS 


918 

427 

169 

750 

3,697 

67 

239 

275 

m 

I4B 

342 

2£7 

36 

235 

177 

ISO 

1S5 

£S0 

55 

35 

277 

94 

1,304 

38 

155 

lVi io 

109 

345 

231 

51 

44 

45 
121 

246 

7 

63 

248 

263 

167 

557 

121 

305 

15 

147 

432 

229 

147 

245 

626 

289 

314 
458 
189 


Crf td „ “■Ip JL Ll-gJOTvS til AIij^ M-r! If rirt- Ml I ... ■ ■ ., | ■ l * _ 1 

liuDB oi cftni'T* only. A* tbe wnrcapondin,- trtl'kof lut ooium wjs baaerlon msriten, uwlwted both tht' cartel* nwi 

working dependents <d the present omri», the figure* ora not e> in parable. 

2 The first Ottnpt&m ehopm for w& oute arrjc&ia tbo 11 tMitiiW uecut^inn " w»pt in the cise 
0 | m», 1, 3 f 7, \t>, 20.52. 23. 31, 35. 43, 45. 47. 4^-51 ««l 55. wlwiro thm Li 

56 
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CHAPTER VIn.- OCCTTPATTOS. 


Subsidiary Table V.—Occupation of sel&tted cosies —(continued). 


SumbtT 

\A female 

H-atnuiH 

OH?™* 
dpal 
occupa¬ 
tion 
onlv) 
per I ,O 0 C 
mid;.- 


Oil tte a-sd oarupatimi. 


Niimb:r 
F-r 1,0(10 
rimcra ||) 
(principal 
gewpatbn 
<mly> 

CUgAgcd m 
ttfiflh 

occupation, 


Kac:ieei p sEu. —{wndwtaJj, 
industries 
Transport 
Trade 

SftfVikls 
fiAntttl labourers 
Others ,. 

26, Kjuuh 

RnVDOIll sarvftci^ 4 -th I pidanquin bourcre 
Noil cultivating Landlord* iuid tenants 
Cultivator* 

Agricultural labourers ,, +1 

Cattle and sheep breeder*, herdsmen, 

etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

General labourers 
Olhc ns 

27- Kalwar 

Liquor distillor* am I rafter* 

Non rqjjuvoting landlord* and Icmmts 
Cultivator* . . 

AgrioulUlf&J Ibbcimina ., , * 

Cattle and alwcp breeders, hftftbmun, 
otc. 

Industries * * 

Transport 
Trade 

Doxul^lJ o service 
General labourism 
Others * + 

26, Eimm 
Oultivak^ 

Agricult Lind labourers 
Cattle and sheep broilers. liorehmcn, 
etc. 

Fishing and hunting 
Iniurtrieeind transport 
Trade 

Arts and prufeasions 
General lubcumna 
Hdggnra, prostitutes, etc. 

Others 

2 ?. KAr*sTHA >i 
Clerical work , . 

Xon-cuhi voting landlords and toiuinis 
CuUivnUio .. 

Agates and manager? of loaded estates; 

planters, (bewt efllwn^ etc. 
Agricultural labourer* 

I ml ua tries ., 

Transport 
Trade ,. 

Public fere* and ■dmmiflfbntiofl 
Arts anti prafewrions 
tfcwufwtic service ., - 

Others 

30. Kew*t 

Boatm-m. fieharm&n and riv^tuin m- 
cupatjnne. 

Cultivator* . „ 

Agricultural labourer* . f 
Cattle and nboep breedera, herdsmen, 
etc. 


12 

6 

9 

9 

12 

to 

1.0GQ 

m 

5 

427 

99 

15 

43 

13 

24 

23 

22 

um 

63 

15 

475 

56 

7 

17 

25 
297 

15 
U 
19 

l&W 

m 

79 

16 

15 

357 

161 

25 
32 

m 

21 

um 

383 

69 

m 

17 

9 

32 

17 

3a 

39 

43 

IS 

26 

ijm 

46 

634 

241 

13 


1.154 

43 

403 

331 

402 

155 

421 

L043 

ISO 

139 

434 

146 

1,366 

31 

607 

376 

129 

223 
186 
J 4 
187 
744 

150 

207 

113 

229 

363 

663 

95 

$9$ 

232 

444 
1% 

151 
93 7 
m 
£22 
560 

I# 243 

445 

6 * 

12 

221 

m 

13 

227 

1L0 

10 

64 

■# * 

63 

S3 

44 

45& 

247 

243 

1,516 

300 


Oa*te and < i-i-ii^-arionu 


Number 
ptr LOGO 

■ a:h th (|) 
(prititphl 
ccthpatkm 
unly} 
■ligogid .n 
each 
iwupaik-n. 


KhwaT— I ceneiudtrfj. 

Industries, brattfputl, trade, aod gene¬ 
ral labourers. 

Domwtio satviue 
Other* 

31. Khasuaii 
C ultivates . „ 

Agricultural labourers 

Cattle ami sheep breeder*, licftlsmon, 
etc. 

1 1 nil L*t rice, traiwjwrt, trade* and ge¬ 
nera] Labourers, 

Public ft™ and odmined ml km 

Oormnatio service 

Other* 

32. Kuattm 
Tmd* 

Nun-cultivating Eiuirlbnk and lanari L* 
Cultivators .. 

Agent* and managers of lanctedeelutca 
LldiiStriefl 

Transport l4 + H 

Public fnrw and adi ni nvftra lion 
Arta and ptrufoaginuB ,. 

P 4 T.-ki[is living on. t lieir incorru■ , * 

D une die service 

Con tractor 1 6 clerks, etc. . , 

O&m 

33. Kmvti 

Fruit arul vet;* table mIIci-s ami 
butcher*. 

Cutli VttU -re . , 

AlirildUmd Ealxjurors 
Caltlc and ahnep breedeza^ henhijmeu, 
etc. 

Induptriw 
Transpurt 

Ttn&u -, ,. m ' 9 

I>ouiaatlr sendra .. ' ' 

CnfveraUabrnire-iH 
Other* 

34 + Koert + , 

Cultivators , # % . * ' 

AgrEcultursT lalxiurara , r | ’ 

Cartle ami flhiN-p breeders, liOn-kmc-Ti. 
etc. 

Indiutriee, tracisport* nnrl 
labourers. 

Trade .. 

Onmastie service 
Others 


general 


35, Katti 

C'ultivators + T ] | 

Agricultural labourer* ,, 

Trade 

CerwraJ laliourarfi 

prcwt ' tlJt ^ ***- ! * 

4 ’ * V 

3S. Krvn*ji ., 

Potters .. ‘' 

CuStivBu!^ £ilig laxl ‘ llortls anc, t^nania 
Agncultuml lal>oqr^rs », 


*Hquii>r 
*1 fwuAle 
lOrRcrt 

[t)(prjb- 

eipol 

occupa¬ 

tion 

F* hOOO 
male 

famtr. 


41 

763 

9 

713 

7 

521 

t/JOO 

503 

m 

164 

414 

1p383 

67 

13? 

68 

m 

26 

-1 * 

17 

248 

22 

234 

HMG 

4T 

m 

27 

55 

110 

J05 

30 

26 

,fi 4 

56 

69 

46 

12 

54 

4 

57 

37 

22 

303 

53 

69 

21 

ri ■ 

32 

146 

1,000 

301 

247 

521 

316 

139 

160 

407 

82 

181 

57 

1 701 

21 

67 

51 

24S 

15 

169 

21 

430 

30 

336 

ijm 

395 

826 

319 

100 

991 

11 

343 

20 

465 

29 

2+716 

7 

756 

7 

151 

ijm 

208 

556 

151 

J72 

368 

159 


40 

500 

59 

2 m 

14 

+ * 

fjoon 

348 

401 

463 

3 l 

311 

373 

182 

106 

B05 


m , |, Hie Sgurafl in this table UiO ra'culatcd. Eroni Imperial Table XI Mru j ,.. *____, . 

tiuiia uf comers only. Asthu 4 'omwpomlin'j tabic o[ la*t mis^aattl on wcrli^rB uLirf. i b T^^i' *, he 1 P r,IW ‘P * 1 

W)r<mg dop^rakiits or the present cerwuc. lie %urcs ore not cat iij awblo, fcliidl Included L>o<h UrMiw.Mtd 

oi i. 37 . 1 ^ 
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Subsidiary Table V. —Occupation of selected, castes —(continued). 


Crate Olid gocupuiJtiu* 


I 


Kux:iae—( opnAJudcdj, 

Cattle and sheep brooders, berdaiu£n h 

ete* 

Jnilciltnes * * - - +' 

T^iMport p » »» * - 

Trade - -* * ■ 

Domestic Barviee 
General Labourera 
Others 

37. Kohsct 

Cultivators * ■ 

Non-cultivating landlord* And tenants 
Agrtaiftarai labourer .. 

Catth? and sheep buglers, herdsmen, 
eto + 

LiHluftrMM, t ranaport, trade, anil general 
labourera- 
Domestic service 
Other? 

3ft. Loud + . ** 

C>Jilti voters and agricultural inlrimrara 
Non -cultivating lamSkirtla And tenants 
Wcnxi^flutton^ ete. - - - - 

Cattle and sheep breedera* honbmen* 
etc. 

f udustrira, transport* trade* and gsnron 
labourers. 

Others 

39. U>k m 

Blacksmith? and workers in iron 
Noti^ivn^uu> laiulJ'ifJi and tciwnlB 
Cultivator* . * 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle and aheap breeder*, tierti>mr-n H 
etc. 

Industries 

Ttwwport and trade »■ 

General labourers 
Others - * * * 

40 . Lu^tVA 

Saltpotre-makcra and earthwork 
Cultivators p - 

Agrijuitural labourer* * + 

Cattle and ahi*ep brooder^ herdi 
ete. 

Industries, transport, trade* and gene 
ra! labourers, 

Others - * * * 

41* Mamn 

Sboamnkora mud cobblers 
Cultivators ,. 

Agrifniltuml labourers -. 

Industrie^ transport* trade* and 
ral tebonrfirft. 

Others 

42- Nu '* -■ 

Barbara 

Ctthfratora - - 
Agricultural labourers 
Oabtln arid sheep foreodoni, herd 

etc- 

bid-isl rioa. transport* trade* and 
rni tabouret*. 

Domestic vlon 
0 thara 


Nornber c 
per J a 000 

Himera (|) 

(principal 

oedBpatioii , 
only) 
ettgoged 
in each ] 
Drt 5 u|iaLjau. 

famber 

>f feinali j 
t nrru-ra j 

1 ) ijprin i 
dpal 
EX’dipa- 
tirjfl 
only.) 

>r 1,000 
mala 
carriers- i 

a 

3 

IB 

263 4 

13 

654 

19 

66 

1 ^ 

2 a 

6 

707 

12 

695 

35 

188 

tjm 

241 

837 

190 

11 

186 4 

95 

751 

12 

299 

31 , 

590 ! 

7 

776 

7 

165 

t/m 

Jflf 

877 

166 

tu 

343 

25 

636 

22 1 

2 E 0 4 

I 54 

529 

12 

269 

1,000 

tS3 

357 

43 

7 

83 

484 

167 , 

73 

768 ! 

11 

218 

32 

217 

14 

127 

10 

548 

12 

344 , 

tjm 

373 

131 

322 

596 

239 

2 D 0 

902 i 

19 

533 

40 

578 

14 

445 

1 S£0Q 

130 \ 

60t 

59 

121 

164 

61 

558 

174 

246 

38 

262 

> 1,000 

340 

536 

371 

319 

144 

41 

727 : 

u II 

149 

p- , 27 

535 

50 

3,086 

16 

206 


Caste and Occupation- 


Number 

per 1.000 

earner* (3) 
(principal 
xeupatiLMi 
only) 
engaged 
in COcIl 
occupation 


S^EEeF 

q( Jvmalo 
WD» 

difpffl' 
cipa! 
occupa¬ 
tion 
only) 
p-r 1,000 
mail- 
earners. 


Nai? * * + + 

Cultivatora * - *- 

Agricultural labourers . ■ * * 

Cattlu and ehoop bruederg, herdsmen, 
et?. 

Industries 

Trade p 4 ■* 

Arts- and prolrasiuns 

General labourer* ■* * ■ 

Beware, prostituted ole, 

Others * + « ■ 1 .■ 

Taai 

Tdri-raakera - - 

Non-cul tivrtt tug leudlcHtlft end tenant* 
Cultivators * * 

^biltujal labourers * ■ ^ 

Cattle and eljjpep brooder*. btTtUmfJi, 
etc* 

S ml us tries, transport, trad*?, and gene- 
ral labour™. 

Public 1 force * p ** 

Domestic service 
Others ■ * 

Fat * 1 a>' 

Non-cultivating landlords and tenants 
Cultivators *. * - ■ * 

Agent* and managers of Landed estates. 

forest offieprg and their clerks, etc. 
Acjirultuml labeurara ■ . p ■ 

Cattle and shoep breeders, herdsmen, 

ate. 

industries ■■ ■■*> 

Transport * # ■ ■ 

Tnule 
Public force 
Public mludiuflliatiDn 
Alia and profearionli , . 

Domesttc service 
Geikoml labourer? 

Others * + •» 


46, KajpoT 

WWtoxy service, Covcmmetit service 
and landholders. 

Cultivator? 

Agents and itHiuAgers nf funded cRl&tt^ 
etc. 

AgrtcuHuraUabourers 
Cnttlu and sheep breedera f hcrdrnicn, 
etep 

Industries ** * * - - 

Transport 

'Prado h + ^ p ■• + 

Domeatie acrvico * + 

Gonoral labnarora 
Others 

47, Sauajua 

Cuhivatora p - ** 

Agricultural labourers 
Cattle And sh-wp bivxlers, liordraneiih 
eto. 

Trade ■■ i- ** 

T^onwiatic aervdeo 
General labourers 

pnErtUdt^ ete« 

Others 


ifjoc 

293 

95 

24 

29 

31 

93 

39 

369 

27 

urn 

23 

8 

559 

307 

26 

24 

3 

8 

42 

1 JD00 

44 

49S 

IB 

SO 

13 

81 

38 

56 

33 

16 

17 

56 

33 

17 

i Y 000 

44S 

440 

5 


27 

12 

16 

7 

13 

10 

7 

15 

% Y m 

98 

783 

57 

3 7 

to 

E 8 

6 

II 


$$4 

[33 

643 

273 

574 

312 

773 

373 

1,072 

470 

m 

m 

17 

223 

992 

368 

478 


265 

491 

J94 

198 

97 

I 

175 

£0 

167 

17 

53 


58 

186 

S 8 

170 

6S 

64 

55 

15 

126 

70 

452 

15 

146 

120 

82 

HI 

8W 

43 

1,049 

1.081 

1*703 

260 

1,475 

1.333 


Noisa*—Tho 6 rurcs la t!iia Lal>Ie * r> oriail ttgd fraut Imperial Table X E an \ nro baw i on the principal oceupa- 
bs>iM of earners nnly. A-s tha enrroi|)niviing t ible Hjf waslKj^edon workers which included bollL the earnusi and 

working dejwiuknt^ o F the present consn* # tin 1 flguns are n,ol eompamM^. 

2- The drat occupation shown for eudt k-ikile or ra-.-o Utrhe 14 traditional oocu^tatba ^ tozotpL hi Elio 

af nos. I, 3 ^ 7* Lft 20, 22, 28* 31,35. 43. 45+ 47, 49—51 aul 55+ when? then? b noue. 
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Nunibe 

V 


Number 

ot femil 

Id 


per 1.000 

■ or a-: ; 

i ! 


Samara 11 

UJ) (pr* 



{principal 

cipal 



MHDJfettOC 

i occupy 

Caste and uccup&l km. 


tmljO 

lien 



■ngagtd i] 

a only) 



each 

per IpOO 

0 


occupation 

mole 




corners, 

i 


2 

3 

i 1 

. >.000 

212 

52- Sonar 

. ' 

920 

197 

(jijE-iH’nit ha, H'ilvnnni tittup ftnd 

jewel- 

* 17 

67 

^lens. 

36 

976 

Non-eultivnting liuidJardA and 

ten- 

h 7 

197 

ftlltSr 

Cultivators . L . g 

■ M 

9 

121 

Agricultural labourere .. 

* * II 



Industries 

* + 

11 

231 

Trade 




Guinea tie eorvLc-o K . 




General labeureri 


1,000 

297 

UthcrH 

1 r 

a 27 

, 1 

53. TaOa 


199 

.. 



236 

127 

LaaiLhuldcra and cuhivuto^ 


, 106 

a * 

AgriculLural Labourers 

. ■ 

85 

185 

Cattle mid flhoerp breeders, hcrcknuiip 

e£c T 


324 

1346 

IndustriM. transport, f ratje, and ROuO- 

23 

.- 

ml liaboiirGn. 




\tu and prafesdouft 

1 Juinoatii; eorvict" 

■■ 

ItfOO 

m 

Other* 

+ * 

■ 109 | 

241 

54. Teh 


319 

123 



31 

4 

OiJ jsrrs and u il-^lk ra 

X 11 



CJultivjiEors 

+ 1 

53 

94 j 

Agricultural labourer* ■ k 

■ ■ 

El 

48 

Cattle and sheep brwtfcisj licrdsmeti. ' 



aftv + 


81 

139 

r ndtistrius * + 


51 

5 

Transport 

■ ■ 

75 

64 

Trfldo F + b . 

P ¥ 

52 

. p 

Goncnl LibiKUn-iS 


38 

+ ■*, 

Oibwa 


65 

37 



51 , 

17 

55 t Tfiiru 


28 

81 



36 

J44 

CuliivAlors r . 

AgTrnul tuial labourera ■. 

P P 

1,000 


CtitlEu and sheep breetlcrs, hErd«flfn k 

in , 

CtC T 


43 

147 

Bcfg®ara, pfurtituteo, cte. 

Others 

<¥ * 

337 

EOE 



12 

3 

56. Vaishv* 

v m 

67 

192 

r | i, radets > nicrul nuitf-. bmkera 

and 

12 

240 

sliep-koepers ol all kinds. 

169 

132 

Nom^ultivaliiig hukdtords end 

ten- 

unt^h 


48 

14 

Cultivatora .. 


129 

87 ( 

Agriculloral labourvre 


17 

. P 

fndofftriffl ^ #t 


15 

► i 

Transport ., tl 


3] 

79 

Public adminislratinn 


55 

205 

Arts and profn^imni 


35 

77 

Domoetic service . P 


It 

495 

Genera} labcsireni 


19 

82 

Others 

.. 


Cmc utnJ e dcujjbL ion. 


S 


43, tUmrirwAJi 

Cultivators + T 
Norl-eultEVrt^ict|L' Ulndliu 
Agricultural labourers 
Cittlu a.n .1 aheap breed 
Etc. 

1 cuiUHtTSGS, transport, It 

ml labourers, 

O&here 

49. S±xsu 


Cultivators ,. 
Agricultural labourers 
CatUd a lid sheep breeder 
cte r 

General labourers 
Beggars* proa E itukv, etc. 
Others 


50- Sait id 


Cilltiv&lan 

Agents and manager* c i 
feregt office^, etc. 

Agricultural llbourcra 
Cattle and uheep breeders herdsmen, 
ufcc, 

Indiieirfra 
Transport 
Trade 

Public forao .. 

Public adnunieiratjan 
i\rta and professions 
Darned ie servlae 
IJen-fiWl labourcrB 
Othera 


5J* Bwkim 


Nun -Cultivating landlords and tanrmta 
Cultivators ., T ft 

Agents, manager* of landed estate#, 
forest alHeera. ate, 

Agriifaihiml Labourer^ 

Cottle and sheep biMden, hcnlsmcn. 
etc. 

Indafltrim 
Tmmpoti 
Trade 

Public (nree .. 

Public adm in Htiffltifln 
Aria aod prefossioTLs 
IXuneat-ED Bomca 
General labourers 
Beggars, prostitutes, eta,. 

Gibers 


Number 
per ] pCOO 
flmears (3) 
(principal 
HcapaiioEi 


onl^j 
engaged in 
■rwh 


7.000 

707 

7 

191 

15 
21 

22 

6 

6 

22 

l&QG 

m 

37 

12 

26 

5 

5 

13 

/p«» 

462 

390 

67 

12 

26 

12 

33 

32 

16 

f/m 

837 
i 92 
19 

37 

15 

i t m> 

611 

30 

2 ^ 

25 

21 

14 

8 

13 

17 

9 

22 


Nflia—I - 


^imbTr 

of Imnnl- 
c'ftTtUTH 

{E) f prin¬ 
cipal 
Mtupn- 
Eton 

onJv) 
per IJDGG 

male 

earners. 


7J2 

63 

295 

20 ? 

m 

349 

263 

501 

223 

E94 

<6 

41 

43 

31 

266 

9 

55 

93 

J69 

764 
V32 
353 
1 15 

366 

50 

195 

263 

186 

J 20 

85 

298 

9 

L026 

50 

135 

122 

164 

121 

504 

539 

58 

a * 

75 

no 

I9B 

103 


- * ^p 1 ™ ir * ™ 13 are mleutoidd W* Imiwrifll Table XT and ate l™d fin The tuirnnu] 

£X£ S^Sit “tt 1 "insSc “ ***” “‘ i,h *■“ =l 

—• I,).7,““f »-»— 









































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 
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Subsidiary Table VI. -Numb&r of persons employed on February 1931, 
(1) on Railways* (2) in the Irrigation DzpartmenL (3) in Posts and Telegraphs. 


Quae of penpifleiiiploj wL 


Total persoD* anployfcd 

P*r*X\* dirttily tmptoytd 

ffiXuitM M scale-3 of riling to R* 250 jwt*»«m« «. .. 
IXXtfwon«il*riiitvnfeoR».50 u> Efc-249p™n*om 
Subordinates cm aeaka or pay under Us. 30 per mensem - - 


Told perwns KUp^yed ■■ 

Frtpnw dirtily tmptetpd 
Gffi«&ers 

Upper subordinates * + 

I jowtir sabflplinBl^S 

Clerks 

P®nfi ami other aorvaiit! 

Coolies ■ ■ ** 

PtraOAB indirectly etn played 
CYrnfcmctars << 

CanEnwtari 1 rtgulur employ^ 
Coolies 


ToiM penans employed * * 

(|) PwU and Ttk& rJpftfl, * 

.iuTK-rviumn qfflsur* including Probatitmory Superintendent* and toe- 
pwLr^f Fb*tO»Wi und Xniitant iiml prput>*SupcT,nt<T3iir|]taof 
rMi vfiphfl and all uflfcsni of h^Hor Jonh th» »«<?. 

ioshidSng hmi riwto to Sfcpwmtende.it*, P—'- 

V^LslatilJSSubnnilUrftiish Pa«trn*Ftef*. 

Signalling udtohtiahiivsit, ^Uidi^TurMt (^o«. n 0 ^e> 
fconcdoGteffns,military tolG@rftpfc*tfs nnd™P 1 ^ 1, ‘ 
.Uiifcilari-Xju* nipmte. school’ nUWtfra, atetltei-nUl*Wte, etc. 

Clerks of all kind# n - * ,f 

SkUkd liijoyr fwtabliahkcut, Eluding foremou. iiatimiwnt-.- 

mrpontore. blacksmith*. mechanics, sttb iiupecUira, linemen, 

UiisMlolflalw^ LtiiliishiriLmU iadadlllg Ln*wdies,' 

butorrOSO, telegruph mjOdttngciB, pooiia and othw employee*. 

Road eetablSuJnt EOrLflMIngoIove^Mra, runnera^krrtaand bo 
ing agauU, boatmen, SjWW, couehmen, berLrera and others, 

(2> floiltwiy Moasmiet 

Supervising officers, inafcding Supwtotwdfcta w»d Inspector* 

SdTtinff- 

Clerka of all kinds 

-Mail guards, mail agonis, van peon-i, porters. etc, 
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chapter IX. — LITERACYi 


I.—Intkobuctory. 

], The statistics of literary are exhibited in Imperial Tables XUI and The figure*: 
XIV. The former table is divided into three parts : Part A gives provincial /««*«■ 
totals (for British territory and the States separately) of literates for each 
religion for the age-groups 5-10, 10-45, 15-20, 20 and over, by sex: Part 
B gives similar figures for each district and state for (1) all religions togetliei, 

(2) Brahmanio Hindus, and (3) Muslims : Part C gives similar figures to those 
in Part B for each of the 23 cities of the province. Table XI\ shows the 
number of literates aged 7 years and over in certain selected castes for the 
province as a whole including the states. Both tables show as well the itcurts 
of those literate in English. In Provincial Table II will be found the popula¬ 
tion of districts, states, and tahsils by religion and literacy. At the end of 
this chapter will be found the following subsidiary tables t— 

Subsidiary Table 1. —The number per mille of each sex and of both 
sexes, in certain age-periods, of each religion, who are literate many 
language, and the number per 10,000 who are literate in English, 

Subsidiary Table 11 .—The number per mille of each sex and of both 
sexes, all religions together, in certain age-periods, in each natural 
division, district and state who are literate in any language or 
script* 

Subsidiary Table III.—The number per mille of each sex of Brahmantc 
Hindus, Muslims, Aryaa and Radhaswamis, who are literate m each 
natural division, district and state. 

Subsidiary Table IV. —The number per 10,000 of each sex at certain 
ages, literate in English in 1931, and at all ages for the last four 
censuses, by natural divisions, districts and states.* 

Subsidiary Table P.—The proportion of literates of each sex aged < 
yearn and over in 1931 in selected castes, and of literates at all 
ages in 1931 and 1921 ; similar figures for the literate in English 

per 10,000. , 

Subsidiary Table 17.—The number of literate per mille of each sex at 
all ages together since 1881, and at ages 15-20, and 20 and over 
since 1911, by natural divisions, districts and states. 

Subsidiary Table V 11.—The proportion of the literate, by sex, at ages 
7-13, 14-16, 17-23. 24 and over in British territory, and in 
the states: similar figures for those literate in English. 

Subsidiary Table VHI.—The number of educational institutions and 
pupils ip British territory according to the returns of the Education 
Department, at each of the last 4 censuses. ... , 

It may be mentioned here that a few entries of '‘literate that occur re < 
against children aged less than 5 years were rejected, and that the age-groups 
of literates were smoothed like those of the general population (ride paragraph 
2 of Chapter tV). 

2. In the case of literacy possibly more than of any other census return 
it is essential to understand at the outset the basis of the figures hetore 
examining them. There are probably few census statistics more eagerly anti¬ 
cipated by those interested in the progress of this province and of India m 
general than those of literacy, and the extent to which the enormous mass 
of illiteracy in this country is being reduced is very naturally a matter of great 
interest. Unfortunately comparisons with the statistics of past censuses are 
rendered unusually difficult by the changes that have occurred from tune to 
time in the method of collecting and presenting the returns. 

In 1881 and 1891 the population was divided hi respect of literacy into 
three categories—Learning, Literate and Illiterate. The definition of these 
WilS H.B follows " 

“ Learning ” included those under instruction, either at home, at school 
or at college. 

* B.’for* ( OTqpttrbOiul wltip the figures prior to IS?U ronll T ftlioulll ftfifr U> pcumgriiphn 2 * 3 nUtl 3 

of ibis chapter. 


The figures: 
kmc obtained. 
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CHAPTER rx,—LITERACY. 


The figures • 
their accuracy. 


The extent of 
literacy; 

(1) both texts. 


“ Literate " included those able to read and write any language, but 
not at the moment under instruction, 

“ Illiterate ” included the rest, viz., those not under instruction, and 
not able to read and write any language. 

It was found, however, in tabulating the results that the returns were 
vitiated by the omission from the " Learning ” at the one end of children w ho 
had not long been at school and were consequently returned as “Illiterate,” aiul 
at the other, of the more advanced students who were classed as 11 Literate. 
There were thus great discrepancies between the census return of the number 
of “ Learning ** and the corresponding statistics of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, which were obviously increased by the fact that 11 Learners ” at home 
or in private schools were not included in the returns of that Department. 
It was therefore decided in 1901 to confine the entries in the enumeration 
schedules to the two categories of "literate” and "Illiterate.” Hut in 
that year unfortunately no degree of proficiency in reading and writing was 
laid down. A clear definition was first adopted in 1911, and ran as follows :— 
" Those only arc literate who can write a letter to a friend and read tlie answer 
to it. ” in the opinion of Mr, Blunt* this affected the figures in the direction 
of excluding many who could perhaps with difficulty piece together their 
signatures. This test was continued in 1921. At the present census the 
same two categories remain—Literate and illiterate, and the 1911 degree of 
proficiency in reading and writing has been maintained. It follows that the 
statistics of 1911, 1921 and 1931 are exactly comparable while those of 
previous censuses are not. 

Since 1911 the practice of recording the language or script in which any 
person is literate lias been abandoned, and I think wisely, for language or script 
of literacy is immaterial and discrimination between Urdu and Hindi in this 
province has in the past led to bitter controversy. There is, of course, a 
separate column for those literate in English, for which the same standard of 
efficiency in writing and reading is prescribed. Those literate in English have 
also in the statistics been included everywhere among the general literates. 

To obviate accidental omissions enumerators were instructed to put a cross 
in the literacy columns against the illiterate and those illiterate in English. 

3. The statistics may safely be accepted as accurate. The definition was 
simple and everywhere well understood. Human nature tends to make a 
person w r ho can merely scrawl a signature, or who can with difficulty spell 
out a dearly written sentence prefer a claim to literacy but the enumerator, 
w f ho does not wish to cheapen lbs own literate status, just as naturally resists 
it, and the latter has the last word. 

There is, however, one point that may be noted, The smoothing of age- 
groups bringing as it does some of each group into the next lower age-group 
has brought into the groups 5-10, 1CM5 a greater proportion of literates 
than is correct, because there are more literates towards the latter years of the 
groups 7 13 and 14—16 than in the earlier years. This has to bo remembered 
when comparing the literacy in these age-groups with the statistics of previous 
censuses, 

IT.— General Literacy, 

4. The number and proportion of literates in British territory at each 
of the last three censuses are given below :— 


Year* 

Actual 
number tif 
litcmtee 
[British 

ttrritory}* 

Number of 
liters^ 
per uihlla 
of total 
popubuklli 
(ifrfriJA 
territory ). 

1931 

2,259.638 

47 

1921 

ims 72 

37 

191 i 

J.61M65 

M 


* F.tfe C jib|]* Regrtrt 191 L Fan T + jwtgr* 247 and 250. 
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The increase in the actual mini bora in the last decade has thus been 34 
per cent, as against 4 per cent, between 1911 and 1921. To some extent the 
small increase between 1911 and 1921 was the result of the fact that the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 discriminated markedly against persons between 
20 and 35 years of age, which period may be expected to contain, a greater 
proportion of literates than the average at all ages.* 1 The increase in the 
proportional figures was by 27 per cent, between 1921 and 1931 as against 9 
per cent, in the previous decade, three times as great. The progress of 
education since 1921 must be a source of some gratification to the many w ho 
have devoted their energies to its furtherance. Nevertheless the fact that 
still less than 5 per cent, of the total population of the province are literate 
shows that primary education has as yet but touched upon the fringes of the 
population. 

To form an accurate estimate of the progress of education it is, however, 
necessary to study literacy in the younger age-groups, preferably 15-20 years 
of age, for it is evident that illiterate people above this age will not attend 
primary schools nor are they very likely to become literate by any other means. 
This matter will be dealt with later. 

Taking the figures by sex, the actual male literates and proportions are 
shown below r :— 


Y*r. 

Actual 
niunbur ol 

(British 

[territory}* 

Number oi 
mate 
literal « 
per Ti^iEIgt of 
iota! malii 
iKjpulat sun 
{British 
tomiory). 

1931 

2>04MtQ 

SO 

1921 


65 

19H 


61 


The increase in the actual number of literate males since 1921 has 
been 31 per cent, against an increase of 3 per cent, in the previous decade. 
The increase in the proportional figures was 23 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931, as against 7 per cent, in 1911-21, i.e., three times as great. Yet 8 
per cent, of literates among males is extremely low. 

The female figures arc— 



Actual 
Humber of 

fnm.ii In 

literatee 

[BHUjth 

territory). 

Number of 
xetunlo 
literates 
per milb of 
total tetania 
population 
{British 
territory}. 

E93I 

216,228 

10 

1921 

132,246 

6 

1911 

112.520 

5 


Here the increase although absolutely small is proportionally far more 
considerable than in the case of males, being 64 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931 as against 18 per cent, in 1911-21. The increase in the proportional 
figure was 66 per cent in 1921-31, as against 20 per cent, in 1911—21. 
Again the proportional increase is remarkable but any increase must be 
proportionally large when still only 1 per cent, of females are literate. This 
proportion is double what it was twenty years ago. 


There are no literates under the age of 5 years. The proportion of 
literates per mille of the population aged 5 years and over are persons 55, males 
94, females 11. 


(ii) Muks. 


(iii) Females. 


* Fife Oanns Repot l 192], P«t I, j»g*' I! 3. 

57 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITERACY. 


The states* 


Comparison 
with figures of 
other province* 
a nd stoles of 
India. 


In the margin I give for each of the states the proportions of the litcrat ► 

per milk’ of the population 
aged 5 years and over in 1931 
and 1921. Tehri-Garhwal and 
Benares have made striking 
progress both In male and 
female literacy in the decade, 
but Ram pur shows retrogres¬ 
sion in the case of each sex. 
hi 1911 > Mr. Blunt* ascribed 
the low figures of Rampur 


MtiltD. 

Number per uilKIu tit the popariftUoh aged 5 yctira 
iiEitJ m-or who wun? TOtumod n* lilmkb 

1931- 

mi. 

Pensuna. 

UoliJ 

^FdmAkB. 


Males* 

FFmaksL 

Huirpur 

20 

34 

3 

77 

37 

5 

Tehn-CioriiwnJ 

67 

m 

4 

36 

7E 

2 


66 

m 

5 

32 

59 

4 


State to inaccuracies in the returns, 
to speed. It is true that the State 


stating that accuracy had been sacrificed 
has always prided itself on getting in its 
provincial totals first after the final enumeration, but the actual entries in the 
schedules are made at leisure during the preliminary enumeration stage and on 
census night only such entries have to be made as relate to the small proportion 
of the population who are enumerated away from their homes. These can scarce* 
ly affect the figures, so that I think the low proportion of literacy in the 
State cannot be ascribed to inaccuracies bom of speed. Moreover this low 
proportion has been maintained at all censuses. On the present occasion 
the Ram pur schedules were very carefully prepared and I have no reason to 
doubt their accuracy, yet we find a decline in the proportion of those literate 
aged 5 years and over from 22 per mille in 1921 to 20 in 1931. From para¬ 
graph 8 of Chapter III it will be seen that there has been considerable emig¬ 
ration from the State in the past decade and the conclusion is forced upon us 
that a large part of this emigration is of literate persons. 


5. Below I give for both sexes together and for each sex separately, 
for all religions together, the number per mille aged 5 years and over who are 
literate, in the larger provinces and states of India, in each case the figures 
of the independent states are included. 


Number per mille of 
population aged 5 yearn 
mad over Who nrtk 


Province or stale 


lilemte. 



Pereimjs. 

SLaksi. 

Female*. 

India 

* * 

95 

156 

29 

Jiun cm . * 


m 

560 

165 

Delhi . - 


163 

226 

72 

Ajnw-Meru-fliu 


125 

203 

35 

Bengal 


no 

130 

32 

Atadr*# 


JOS 

m 

30 

Mysfiro 


106 

174 

33 

Ifouibuy 


102 

167 

29 

Asaam 


91 

3 52 

23 

Central Provisoes and Eemr 

60 

NO 

11 

Punjab 


59 

95 

15 

United Provinces 


55 

94 

11 

Hikr and Oria&ti 


52 

95 

8 

Central iartia. Agency 


52 

91 

9 

Hyderabad 


50: 

as 

12 

North-Woet Frodfttor Province 

49 ; 

60 

32 

Gwalior «. 


47 

76 

N 

Rajmitana 

Kashmir 


43 

40 

76 

79 

6 

t * 


It will be seen that this province is only about three*fiftlis as literate as 
India as a whole and takes a very low' position relative to the other large 
provinces. Burma as usual easily holds first place as regards literacy, thanks 
to the traditional free instruction imparted in the monasteries and the absence 
of the par da system which hampers the education of females in other parts of 
India. The increase in the proportion of literates aged 5 years and over in 
the United Provinces in the last decade has been 31 per cent, as against an 
increase of 16 per cent, in India as a whole, This is gratifying especially ns 
the increase is greater than in any of the other British provinces in India*. 

* tienrai Report 1911. P«i 11, 249. 
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6. The proportions by sox of those aged 5 years and over who are 6s 

literate in each natural division are shown in columns 2-4 of Subsidiary Tame ora J !/• 

IT. Those statistics are illustrated in diagram no. 86. 
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As at past censuses Himalaya, West easily leads the way in both male and 
female literacy (170 and 16 per mille respectively}. This is partly due to the 
larger European population and European schools, but part is due to social 
reasons. Ail the people of the hills except the labouring community are of 
approximately equal and fairly high social status, and the absence of pardu 
facilitates female education. 

After Himalaya, West comes Indo-Gangetio Plain, East in point of male d/ufe literacy. 
literacy (127), closely followed by Central India Plateau (125). East Satpuras 
(116) leads both Indo-Gangetie Plain, West (97) and Central (88), Sub- 
Himalaya, West (71) and East (63) bring up the rear. 

Although Indo-Gangetie Plain, West is only fifth in point of male literacy eH ttmuy 
it holds as at previous censuses second place in respect of female literacy (15), 
then come Indo-Gangetie Plain, East (12) and Sub-Himalaya, East (12), fol¬ 
lowed closely by Central India Plateau (11), Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central (10) 
and East Satpuras (9). Par behind lags Sub-Himalaya, East (4). Female 
literacy is noticeably lower in the cast than in the west, the outcome of the 
larger proportion of lower castes and classes in the east of the province. 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITERACY, 


Ititeracy by 
districts and! 
stoic# .* 

(») Male 

literacy. 


7. The figures for male literacy by districts and states shown in column 
3 of Subsidiary Table II are illustrated in diagram no. 87. 


Diagram 87 . 
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The highest proportions of males aged 5 years and over who are literate 
are to be found in districts Benares (192), Dchra Dun (190), Garbwal (173), 
Aim ora (167) and Nairn Tal (159). After these come Jalaun (145), Agra 
(143), Muttra (I40),JCawnpore (139), Jhansi (137) and Tehri-Garhwai State 
(136). Other high figures are Ghazipur (130), Benares .State (126), BaUia (124) 
and Lucknow (123). 1 
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The high proportion in Dehra Dun is not due to the number of Europeans 
living in the district because the figures for Hindus and Muslims are excep¬ 
tionally high. The explanation lies in the fact that over a quarter of the 
population^ urban and the Dun attracts many immigrants who go there for 
economic purposes, most of whom are enterprising and progressive. Outside 
Himalaya, West it is very noticeable that the proportion is higher where there 
is a larger proportion of urban population, and the effect is especially marked 
in the case of districts small in area which possess large towns such as Benares, 
Agra, Muttra, Cawnpore, Jhnnsi and Lucknow. Jalaun has a remarkably 
hit'll proportion considering its rural character, 

Rampur State is more illiterate than any district (34). Of the districts 
the most illiterate are KJieri (49), Budaun (52), liahraich (53), Rilibhit (54), 
Sitapur (54), Bara Banki (57), and Gouda (59), It is very noticeable how low the 
proportion is in a l>elt including all the submontane districts across the pro¬ 
vince (excluding Dehra Dun and Nairn Tal) and the neighbouring districts to 
the south, the belt widening very markedly in the centre to include the whole 
of Oudh except Lucknow where the large city and small district have raised 
the proportion. 

I would warn the reader to he careful in comparing diagram no, 87 with 
that produced on page 117 of the 1921 Report, Part I. Although not made 
clear on the latter diagram it refers to male literates aged 5 years and over, 
but even so contains many inaccuracies. 


(it ) Female, 
literacy. 
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The figures for female literacy from column 4 of Subsidiary Table II are 
illustrated in diagram no, 88. 


Diagram 88. 
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Female literacy reaches its maximum in Dehra Dun (54—twice that in any 
other district or state) where the male level of literacy is also very high. Naim 
Taj (26} also returns a relatively high proportion. Apart from these districts 
it is most noticeable how the female literacy figure depends on the presence 
of large towns, for the next districts in order of female literacy are Lucknow 
(27), Agra (2D), Benares (26), Allahabad (26), Meerut (19), Muttra (17), Famikh- 
abad (17), Jlmnai (16), and Bijnor (16). At the other end of the list come 
Ham pur State (3), Tekri-Garhw&l State (4), Sultanpur (4), Partabgarh (4), 
Baati (4), Gonda (4), and Bahrnich (4). 
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The map shows very clearly the effect of large towns, and the fact that 
female illiteracy is greater towards the east especially in the submontane and 
neighbouring districts and Du till* 

8, The progress in literacy in the province as a whole since 1911 has 
|,een referred to in paragraph 4 supr<t. Below 1 show for the natural divisions 
the proportions by sex of those aged 5 years and over who were returned as 
literate in 1921 and in 1931. and the variations in those proportions. 


N'ntLiml divbfton* 


Udlted Provtnees (British territory • 
HimaLaya, Went 
Sub-Himalaya .West 
JrviD-Cian#fvtio Plaits, Wort 
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Stib-MirniiLiyn, Eos* r , 
Tlulfl'ftftnselic Plain, Ew*t 



Numbur per tnillo ugud 5 y*»ra mid 

over rntumod «a literate. 

ImcrMsi' E92l j 3t- 

Midi*. 

Females. 


1931- 

192 U 

1931- 

1921. 


Femnfw* 


94 

74 

LI 

7 

20 

4 

* + 

170 

m 

16 

14 

27 

2 

‘fa -fa 

71 

59 

12 
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12 

4 

fa -m 

97 

73 

15 

9 

24 

6 


m 

72 

10 

6 

16 

4 

fa «l 

m 

103 

11 

6 

22 

5 


116 

80 

9 

6 

36 

3 


69 

49 

4 

3 

H 

1 

■* 

127 

97 

12 

3 

30 

4 


Progress has occurred in every natural di vision for both sexes. The greatest 
increase in male literates per mille males aged 5 years and over has occurred in 
East Satpuras (+36), and least in Sub-Himalaya, West (+12) and East (+14). 
The greatest increase in the female proportion has occurred in Indo-Gangetic 
Plain, West (+6) and least in Sub-Himalaya, East ( + 1). 

The smoothing of ages has somewhat increased the proportions in 1931, 
for it has brought some of those returned at ages 5 and 6 (very few of whom are 
returned as literate) into the age-group 0 -5, leaving leas persons aged 5 and 
over whilst affecting the number of literates only to a negligible degree. The 
actual effect on the proportions is, however, very small indeed. 

Below I give for 1931 and 1921 the proportion of literate males and females 
separately, aged 5 years and over, and the intcrcensal variation, by districts 
and states :— 
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The variations in districts and states have been more uneven. The changes 
in the male proportion vary between an addition of 67 per mille aged 5 years 
and over to the literate in Benares State and retrogression to the extent of 18 
per mille in Jliansi district. Other districts and states showing large increases 
are Tehri-Garhwal State ( + 65), Muttra (+50), Benares ( + 41), Mampuri 
(+ 41), Allahabad (+37), Gawnporc (+36), Mirzapur ( + 36), and Ghazipui 
(+34). 

Besides Jhansi district retrogression is revealed in the proportion in Rae 
Bareli {—13), Rampur State (—3), and Pilibhit (—2); while the figure for 
Partabgarh has remained stationary since 192 L 

One of the most noticeable features is that where the standard of literacy 
was low in 1921 the improvement (if any) is small in 193!. This is very marked 
in the figures for the Oudli districts, which are veiy low, and which apart from 
Fyzabad (+25) and Sultanpur (+20) show very little improvement. 

The proportions of literates aged 5 years and over are not available for 
1911, nor can they be calculated, as literates were then only tabulated by the 
age-group 0-10, If such a comparison is desired it may be effected by assuming 
that all literates fell in the age-group 5—10, and by using the figures of total 
population for this age-group taken from Imperial Table VII of 191L The 
figures would be accurate to a very close degree of approximation. 

In order to provide some comparison with the figures back to 1881 the 
proportion returned as literate at all ages, by sexes, has been shown in columns 
2—13 of Subsidiary Table VI. In considering these figures it is essential to 
remember the changes in the basis of their collection, referred to in paragraph 
2 supra. As explained by Mr. Blunt*, had the age-periods adopted in 1881 and 
1891 been the same as in 1901 and since, it would have been possible to obtain 
useful figures at the two age-periods 15-20, 20 and over by adding the number 
returned as “ Learning to the number returned as “ Literate ” at those two 
enumerations and comparing these figures with those returned as “ Literate *' 
in 1901 and since ; but unfortunately the age-periods of 1881 and 1891 were 
15-25, 25 and over, so that not even so much is possible. To do this for the 
total figures would result in nothing of value as though doubtless all those 
returned aa " Learning ” above the age of 15 were really “ Literate,” so also 
would be some of those returned as under 15. The figures for “ Literate ” in 
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Subsidiary Table VI for the years 1881 and 1891 merely include those returned 
as “ Literate f in those years. To this extent those figures are low, but a greater 
cause of difficulty is the absence of any prescribed standard of literacy prior 
to 1911. For this reason, the figures of IhSL- 1901 alt include many who would 
not have been considered as literate under the test that has been applied since 
1911, and the figures of 1901 are certainly too high on this account. It is thus 
evident that comparisons with the figures prior to 1911 are to be attempted with 
the utmost caution. 

More will be said later on the progress of literacy when considering the 
figures by agc-pcriods. 

9. Literacy in cities needs very little comment. The figures for the 23 literacy 

cities of the province taken together are 
given in the margin and compared with 
those for the province as a whole. The 
male proportion is more than three times 
as high in the cities as in the province as 
a whole, and the female proportion is 
seven and a half times as great. This is 
hut natural, for the cities are better pro¬ 
vided with schools than the rural area, 
and they contain most of the higher educational institutions at which persona 
who have already acquired their primary education come to pursue their studies. 

Ihcy contain the principal law courts and Government offices, and are a source 
of at traction to commercial industries and professional men. They are the great 
centres of social and intellectual life. Further several municipalities have now 
introduced compulsory primary education. Lastly in large towns there ate 
fewer openings for the remunerative employment of children on w r ages, and they 
are required less for herding cattle, scaring birds from crops, and other simple 
occupations in which they join at a very early age in the rural areas. 

Some idea of the difference in level of literacy in the larger cities and their 
surrounding rural areas can be gathered from the following figures :— 
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In the margin 1 give the proportions for the cities of this and last census. 

The addition to the proportion of male 
literates per thousand aged 5 years and 
over is four times that in the province as 
a whole, the percentage increase being 
roughly the same. The addition of female 
literates per mille aged 5 years and over is 
nearly 7 times that in the whole province, 
though the percentage increase is slightly 
less than that in the province as a whole. 
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10 For the province as a whole excluding the 1931 and 

stote^rfll U fo™d in' «* 

diary Table II. _____— - 
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These figures ate illustrated in diagram no. SO. 



The same variations in the proportions of literates in the various age-penods 
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numerous) have come into the group. The age-group 15-20 is usually consi* 
tiered to l>e the most representative period from which to judge the extent 
of literacy in the population. Persons in this group were children aged ID-15 
in 1926, and the literates among them are those who have been under instruction 
during the previous five years 1921-26. It is in this group that the greatest 
increase is found in the proportion of literates for both males and females, the 
rise being from 92 to 120 in the ease of males, and from 12 to 18 for females. 
The increases which are not affected to any appreciable extent by the smoothing 
of ages, are material, but even at this period of maximum literacy only 12 per 
cent" of males and less than 2 per cent, of females can read and write. Since 
1911 the proportion of male literates at a<res 15-20 has increased by 50 per eent. 
and t he females proportion has doubled (vide columns 14 to 19 of Subsidiary 
Table VI). Below I give the variations in the proportions at this age-group 
Bince 1911 for the natural divisions :— 
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Male education has made the greatest advance in tndo-Gangetic Plain, 
East and East Satpuras and least in Sub-Himalaya, East and West. Female 
education seems to have advanced most in Indo-Gaugetic Plain, West and East, 
and Sub-Himalaya, West and least in Sub-Himalaya, Fast and East Satpuras. 

Coming to the districts and states the greatest advanced in male literacy 
in this age-group in the last 20 years has occurred in Ballia (+90), Ghazipur 
(+78), Fatehpur (+73), and Benares (+70). Rae Bareli is the only district 
or state to show retrogression at this age (—2), but little improvement is shown 
in Pilibhit (+1), Gorakhpur (+4), Gonda (+5) and Bahmich (+5). As regards 
females at these ages the greatest increases are to be found in Delira Dun (+26), 
Meerut (+19), Bulandshahr (+18), Agra (+18), Cawnpore (+18); and the least 
in RampuT State (+2), Banda (+2), Garhwal (+3), Tchri-Gnrhwal State (+3), 
Pilibhit (+3), Sultanpur (+3), Gorakhpur (+3), Basti (+3) and Bahraich 


In Subsidiary Table VII are shown for all religions together for British 
territory and the states separately, the proportion of literates at ages 7-13, 
14-16, 17-23, and 24 and over. These statistics are based on the ages actually 
returned (to nearest birthday) and have not been subjected to the smoothing 


process. 

11. The proportions of the literate in British territory at certain ages 
are shown for each religion in Subsidiary Table I. Below I reproduce those 
of the main religions for ages 5 years and over together with the corresponding 
figures of 1921 :— 
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These figures are illustrated by sex in diagram no* 90, 
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Of the two main religions Muslima have, as in 1921, a larger proportion of 
both male and female literates aged 5 years and over than Brahm&mc Hindus, 
and they have in the past decade added more absolutely and proportionally to 
these figures for both sexes than the Hindus have. This is natural as Muslims 
are more largely town-dwellers. The improvement in tho age-group, 15 20, is 
half as much again for Muslim males as for Hindus, and three times as much 
in the case of females. 

As in 1921 the Arya figures show a decline for both males and females, which 
is also found in the age-period, 16-20. This is not due to retrogression in that 
community but is the result of conversions which have been taking place more 
freely an tong the illiterate. Their general level of male literacy is still over 
three times as high as that of Brahmanie Hindus and of female literacy ten times 
as high. 

The Jains, as always in the past, have the highest proportion of male literates 
in the province. This is only to be expected as they are chiefly w ealthy traders 
and business folk. Nevertheless, the general impetus given to education in the 
past decade has resulted In quite a substantial addition to their proportions, 
especially in the case of females. They have the second greatest proportion 
of female literates (out of the religions selected) to Christian. 


The Sikh figures show a marked decline since 1921. Here again it is not 
due to a loss of literacy, but to the fact that the number of Sikhs in the province 
was more than trebled at this census by a large body of Jats (mostly from 
Morad&bad district) returning themselves as Sikhs for the first time. These 
include a big proportion of illiterates.* 


The Christian figures shown above include both Indian and other Christians. 
They show a slight increase for males and a larger increase for females, the 
female literacy proportion being greater than for any other religion. Unfor¬ 
tunately separate figures of Indian and other Christians for the age-group 
5-10 are not available so it is not possible to obtain an absolute comparison of 

Indian and other Christians separately 
at ages 5 and over with those of the 
other religions. The marginal figures, 
however, afford some idea of the state of 
affairs as between Indian and other 
Christians. Further light on the relative 
spread of education among the Indian 
Christian community as compared with 
other religions is afforded by the follow¬ 
ing figures for the age-group" 15-20 :— 
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Others, 


Literacy by 
taste. 


Advanced 


Intermediate. 


One might have expected to find almost every -i other Christian oyer IS 
years of age literate, whereas there has been a distinct drop since 10:? 1 . These 
do not, of course, include only Europeans hut Anglo-Indians, Asiatics other than 
Indians, and so on. There may be illiterates aged 15-20 among the poorer of 
these, but I suspect the greater proportion of these illiterates are Indian Chris¬ 
tians who returned themselves as Anglo -In dians. The absolute numbers^ of 
other Christians are small, especially in this single age-group, and the addition 
of a few illiterate Indian Christians would easily account for a considerable 
change in the proportions. 

It is noteworthy that among Indian Christians the proportion of female 
literates aged 15-20 approaches parity with that of males, a direct result of 
missionary effort. 

Regarding the other religions, the figures of Brahmos, Devs, Kadhasvamis, 
Buddhists, Zoroa stria ns. and Jews mean little, the absolute figures being very 
small and the people concerned (apart from Radbaswamis) being almost invari¬ 
ably immigrants. Radhitsw amis include a high proportion of literates of both 
sexes as is natural in a small progressive community. Jews and Zoroastrians 
are naturally highly literate. 


Subsidiary Table HI gives the proportions of literate per niilleof each sex 
aged 5 years and over for Brahmanic Hindus, Aryas, Radbaswamis, and Muslims 
by natural divisions, districts and states, a d for the 23 cities of the province 
together. 

Muslims are less literate than Hindus m Himalaya A\cst, Sub-Himalaya 
East, Benares State, and, curiously enough, very much less literate in the cities 
(though because Muslims have a greater proportion oftown-dwellcTS—among 
whom the general level of literacy is higher—in their community they are more 
literate in the province as a whole); in Indo-Gangetie Plain West, the nude 
proportions are the same though Muslim females arc more literate ; elsewhere 
Muslims arc more literate than Hindus. 

12. The absolute figures of literates aged 7 years and over (unsmoothod) 
by sex are given for certain castes for the province as a whole, including the 
states in Imperial Table XIV. The 95 castes for whom figures are exhibited 
were chosen to represent the various strata of society all over the province, 
and to include the more numerous castes and certain small castes of special 
interest. The percentage figures of literates for males and females separately 
are also given and the selected castes have been arranged in descending order 
of male literacy and divided into three groups, viz .:— 

Advanced —Where the percentage of male literacy is 50 or over, 
Intermediate —Where that percentage is 10 but less than 50, and 
Backward —Where the percentage is less than 10. 

In Subsidiary Table V to this chapter the proportional figures for a repre¬ 
sentative selection of those 95 castes have been shown and compared with 
similar figures for 1921 (when available); but as the proportions of literates 
for 1921 arc based on those aged 5 years and over and those for 1931 on persons 
7 years and over the proportions are not exactly comparable, the 1931 figures 
being higher by reason of the changed basis of calculation. This factor has 
to be allowed for when making comparisons. To assist in comparisons I have 
added columns showing the proportion literate at all ages and the variations in 
those proportions sines 1921. 

Kay a st has alone fall into the advanced group, the natural outcome of their 
traditional occupation as scribes, Seventy per cent, of their males aged 7 years 
and over are literate and 19 per cent, of their females. Their level of literacy 
is far and away higher for both males and fcniales than that of any other caste 
in the province. 

The intermediate group is headed by Vaishyas of whose males aged 7 years 
and over 38 per cent, are literate and of females between 5 and 6 per cent. This 
is the outcome of their traditional occupation as traders and businessmen. 

Close upon Vaishyas come S&iyida with a few decimal points less in the 
percentage of male literacy, but with nearly 9 per cent, of female literates (f-e, 
half as much again as among Vaishyas). 
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Next come Bhuinhnra with a male percentage of 31 amt female nearly 3, 
followed by Brahmans (males 29, females between 2 and 3). 

Mughal? come next (males 26. females 5). 

Sonars and Kalwars come next close together, with Shaikhs at an appre¬ 
ciable interval (males 19, females 3). Rajputs closely follow Shaikhs except 
in respect of female literacy which is only a little over l per cent. 

Pat bans have males nearly 15 per cent, and females 2 per cent. 

All the higher Hindu and Muslim castes find a place in the intermediate 
crrotip. It is surprising to find Tatheras, Kotwars, Korwas and fam bolls so 
high up, hut they are relatively small castes and a few literates in actual 

numbers become lurge in proijortiou. _ . 

Studying the backward group it is very noticeable how close together the 
artisans come. Mochi, Jiviaha, Bharbhuiija, Darzi, Lobar, Barhai, leli, are 
all to be found with proportions of male literates in the neighbourhood of o 
iier cent. The majority of cultivating and pastoral castes are lower than the 
artisans, e.g., Lodh (a little over 2 per cent, male? literates), AJiir (2), Kaehhi 
(2), Kisan (a little over 1 per cent.), Mu mo and Gndariya (each about L per 
cent.). At the very end of the list come the aboriginal and gypsy tribes. 

The untouchables and depressed classes are almost without exception 

found at the end of the list. . , m . .. . 

Reference may here be made to Provincial Table II of the Tables \ Glume, 
which has been elaborated since 1921. In it will be found by districts, states, 
and tn hsils, statistics of literacy by religion, for all religions together bv certain 
age-periods, and for those of all ages literate in English. Brahmanic Hindus 
have been sub'divided into Brahmans, depressed classes, and other Hindus 
and literacy figures for all ages have been shown. Under depressed classes have 
been included all the castes shown as depressed in Appendix No. 2 at the end 
of this Report who returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism. The itali¬ 
cized words arc important because they explain the difference between the 
figures of the depressed classes given In Appendix No. 2 (which include certain 
Areas who returned depressed castes) and those shown m Pro v me ml Table II. 

Taking the depressed classes within the Brahmanic Hindu fold, then* low 
level of literacy compared with other Hindus (and of course with those of other 
religions) is patent from the following figures for the province as a whole includ¬ 
ing the states i— 


iJomrcunity- 

Xiimber per mille of each 
of ail agee Tfno were 
returned ** litoral* in 
1931 r 

Persons. 

Malou, 

Fonifllea. 


3*3 

5 9 

0-6 

HmlamjAn* ■« 

m 

243 

20 

Other Hinilia 

47 

32 

a 


The provision of separate schools for the depressed classes has not been 
an unqualified success. In 1931 there were 25,000 scholars attending such 
schools in the province, while 38,000 depressed classes scholars were attending 
the ordinary schools*. The recent political movement may improve matters 
though until the demand for education from the masses oi the depressed classes 
increases their literacy figures are not likely to show much improvement, 

Some improvement in male literacy has occurred in all the selected castes 
since 1921, but Subsidiary Table V shows that the improvement is much 
smaller in the ease of the very backward than in the more literate castes* 

Measurable advance in fetnale literacy has taken place among K&yasthas, 
Saiyids, Bhuinhara, and Vaiahyau, but little among most of the other castes. 
The Rajput proportion is stationary, and there has been no perceptible change 
among Lodhs, Mullahs, Lumyae* Koris, Kumhars, Ckamars, and Pasifi. 
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CHAPTfcR IX, — LITERACY* 

The proportion of literacy among males of selected castes is ill list rate! b 
diagram no. 01 : — 
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III.— Literacy in English. 

13, Out of every 10,000 miles aged 5 years and over in the British terri¬ 
tory of the province 110 (roughly die in a hundred) are literate in English, the 
corresponding figure for females being 13. This is a marked advance since 
1921 when the figures were 75 and 10, respectively. To obtain comparisons 
with the statistics of earlier censuses (which incidentally except for 1911 are 
open to the same objections as those for general literacy referred to in para¬ 
graph 2 supra) it is necessary to consider the proportion literate at all ages. 
These statistics back to 1901 have been shown in Subsidiary Table IV. The 
increase in the case of males lias been larger in the last decade than in any other, 
while that for females has been steady from decade to decade. 

14. If we exclude European and allied races and Anglo-Indians from the 
figures the proportions of English literates for the remainder at all ages for 
the last three censuses become— 


Yoor. 

XurnixT per ! QpOQO al 

total papulation (vicluding 
l^iropeajiSy aU'.,! returned 
a* Iterate in Engtwh, 

Males. 

FtfrueJcji. 

mi 

S3 

9 

1921 

56 

4 

191! 

35 

? 


From these figures it is evident that although the proportion of Indians who 
can read and write English is still very small it has risen rapidly amongst both 
males and females in the last twenty years, and especially tin ring the Inst decade, 

15. In order to afford comparisons below I give the proportions literate 
in English returned in the other large provinces and states of India in 1931. 
The figures of each province include those of their independent states :— 


Pn.Vint*' crjsfalo. 

Number per JftOCO or 

population Agud 5 yesiT# 
ami over who tire 
UE^mfr 1 in F;n«lifth. 

Pmvincu or state. 

| Number [ or 30 000 0 / 

! populaliftfi aged 3 yearn 
and dvt; who or? 
literate in Ebgii b. 

PterscfltH. 

Alai™. 

Fetrndf*. 

Pcnonn. ( 

| Malt*. 

Fum 

m'kltia. 

India - - 4 . 

123 

212 

23 ! 

Aeaam 


124 

i 

220 

15 

Delhi 

60* 

m 

m 

; IhmjaSi 


112 

LEB 

19 

AiuMjr-MtimflPt 

272 

446 

71 

Unlltid Provinces 


64 

109 

13 

Batumi »* 

247 

427 

48 

Kiushmlw 


63 

113 

6 

Bombay . - ^ 

177 

2S4 

56 

Contra! Pwvin™ aud Pemr 

62 

in 

13 

Mysore 

164 

271 

50 

Hyderabad 


61 

105 

13 

Mtulriu* 

145 

25? 

35 

Central India Ag&uoy 


53 

92 

10 

liurnm ■« 

[23 

202 

50 ; 

Bdiar and Orisisfi 


50 

92 

8 

North-WaSt Frontier Prov- 

126 

214 

20 

Gwalior 


39 

68 

5 

inpe. 



1 « 

Kfij putami 


31 1 

56 
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Literacy in English in this province is only half that in India as a whole. 
The male proportion is lower, in most cases far lower, than in any of the other 
provinces save Bihar and Orissa. The female proportion is lower than in 
any other province save Central Provinces and Berar (where the proportion is 
the same) and Bihar and Orissa. 

16. The proportions literate in English will be found by natural divisions, 
districts, and states, in Subsidiary Table IV, Below I give them for males and 
females aged 5 years and over by natural divisions for 1931 and 1921 ;— 


Number per 10*000 n&od 5 year* and 

fryer returned a* literate b English. 


Natural divbikjci. 

HidIw. 


1931- 

1921. 

1931. 

1921. 

Untied Provintes 1 British territory? 

110 

75 

13 

10 

Himalaya, Wait .. * * 

187 

150 

36 

49 

Hi ronlftya, West 

III 

69 

II 

9 

Indo-Gcuigetk 1 Plain, West 

1 ?4 

79 

] 5 

9 

Endo-Cuirsj^.-tk" Plain, Centra] *« 

L32 

90 

19 

13 

Central India PEnCctm 

101 

68 

13 

9 

Satpums 

91 

41 

7 

9 

Sub-Himalaya, Efts! 

40 

29 

3 

2 

[mlo (jan^tid Plain* East 

115 

B2 

9 

6 
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As these figures include Europeans and allied races ami Anglo*Indians as 
well as Indians it is but natural to find the highest proportions where there is a 
higher European or Anglo-Indian population. The proportion is also higher 
where the urban population is greater. It is highest for both sexes in Himalaya 
West, where the proportion of Europeans is greater and there is a larger pro¬ 
portion of literate immigrant traders and businessmen. Then come Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, Central, West and East, Sub-Himalaya East, a vast rural 
tract, is easily last. The order is the same for females except that Centre! 
India Plateau changes places with ludo-Gangetie Plain East, owing to the 
relatively larger number of European and Anglo-Indian females in Jhansi City, 
and the small population of that natural division. 

Since 1921 there has been an increase in all divisions in the male 
proportion, the greatest Increases having occurred in East Satpuras (+50) and 
fndo-Gnngetic Plain, West (+45) and the least in Sub-Himalaya. East (,-rll)* 
Himalaya. West (—13), and East Satpuras (—2) show apparent retrogression 
In the female proportion but this is entirely due to the decrease in the number 
of Europeans ana Anglo-Indians in these divisions ; among Indians here too the 
proportion lias increased. All other divisions show improvement which is 
especially noticeable in Indo-Gangetic Plain, West and Central ( — 6). 

These figures are illustrated in diagram no. 92 : — 


English literacy 
by districts aid 
statea. 
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, enjl ^ n ^e districts the highest male proportions are found in Lucknow 
5" - %**** (332), Allahabad (290), Agra (257), Cawnpore 

and Jhansi (20G); and lowest in Rampur State (27), Gorakhpur (33), 
Sultanpur (35), Kheri (41), Bara Bank! (41), and Bahmieh (41). As would 
Uo expected, districts with big cities, civil lines, and cantonments, or large 
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European colonies (like Dehra Don) show large proportions whereas the purely 
rural districts rank low in the list. 

The female proportions are high where the male proportions are high, 
and vice versd. The European colony in Dehra Dun results in the unusually 
high proportion of 178 among females. 

For tho sake of comparisons with tho figures back to 1001 tho proportions 
at all ages aro givon in. columns 12 19 of Subsidiary Tabic II. Li using 
them the defects of the 1901 figures referred to in paragraph 2 eupm must be 
allowed for, 

18. Below I compare the proportion literate in English in the 29 cities English literacy 
of the province with that for the province as a whole :— *» cities. 


Locality. 

Number per 10,000 aged 

5 y*ans and ever 
return^! aa Literate 
in English- 
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m 
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Tho difference is far more marked than in the case of general literacy 
{side paragraph D Aupro) partly because Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 
largely congregated in the cities, but also because, for the reasons given in 
paragraph 9, the proportion of Indians literate in English found in the cities 
is larger than elsewhere. This will be seen later when dealing with English 
literacy by religion. 

19. The proportions literate in English by age are exhibited in columns English literacy 
2-9 of Subsidiary Table IV, Below I give the number per 10,000 of each by age. 
sex at certain age-periods who were returned as literate in English in 1931 
and 1921, in the British territory of the province 


Numbftrpsr ]O.GflO returned as Li Estate in English aged — 
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5 

47 

11 
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16 

90 
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35 

3 

19 

3 

20 

2 

51 

3 

39 
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The same variations at the different age-groups are present as in the case 
of general literacy. For each sex the proportion rises from ages 5-20 and 
declines in the group 20 and over. 

Since 1921 increases have occurred for males and females under each 
age group, and the greatest increases have occurred at ages 15-20 and 20 and 
over? Tnis reflects the very large increase in secondary education that has 
taken place in the province in the last decade. 
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English literacy 
by religion. 


Eelow I give for the natural divisions the proportions returned as literate 
in English aged 15-20 at the last three censuses :— 


XciLutbJ division. 


Unaieil PiuvEnces«British teriiiofy ■ 

Himalaya West 
3ab-RumLffcyAp West ., 

Indc? Gtuigptic Plain, Weft 
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Sub’Hirflftlflya, East .. 
Lndo-GuagcLit Plain# East 
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£5 

19 

16 

21 
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39 

61 

52 
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96 

76 

17 

13 

9 
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89 

21 

E3 

9 
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m 

95 

30 

24 

17 
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73 

15 

12 

10 
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49 

45 

9 

a 

4 

54 

55 

44 

4 

3 

3 

201 

141 
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15 

13 
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jjj. wiav vwniiifj out? advance in male J&ngum iitemcy 

has occurred in Himalaya West, followed by Indo-Gangetic Plain West, anil 
Central, and then East. V cry little progress has occurred in Sub-Himalaya, 
East, Among females the increase is most marked in Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, Cub-Himalaya West and Indo-Gangetic Plain East ; and again least in 
Sub-Himalaya West. 

Since 1921 there has been retrogression among males in Sub-Himalaya 
East, and among females in Himalaya West. 

Tn columns 8-10 of Subsidiary Table VII are shown for all religions 
logefcher far British territory and the states separately, the proportions returned 
as literate m English at ages 7-13, 14-16, 17-23" and 24 and over. They 
represent the unsmoothed age-groups. 

20. The proportions of the literate in English in British territory at 
certain ages are shown for each religion in columns 5-7 of Subsidiary Table 
I. Below I reproduce those of the main religions for ages 5 years and over, 
together with the corresponding figures for 1921 : _ 
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In the margin T give the proportion of Brah manic Hindus and Muslims 

aged 6 years and over, 
[iterate in English in the 22 
cities in the British terri¬ 
tory of the province and In 
the* rest of British territory. 
As mentioned in paragraph 
18 svpra the proportion of 
both Hindus and Muslims 
literate in English Is far 
greater in the cities than in 
the rest of the province. 
This is especially so in the 
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case of Hindus, where the city proportion is 20 times that in the rest of the 
province for males and 60 times for females. The Muslim proportions are 
noticeably greater than the Hindu outside the cities. 

21. The proportional figures for those aged 7 years and over and for all 
ages will be found in columns 10, 11, 14 and 15' of Subsidiary Table V, and the 
variations since 1921 in columns 12, 13, 16 and 17 of that table*. English 
literacy is still practically a monopoly of Kayasthos (1,964 per 10,000 males 
aged 7" years and over and 215 females per 10,000 females of that age), Saivids 
(males 895, females 36), Mughals (males 560, females 20), Shaikhs (males 434, 
females 11), Vaishyaa (males 424, females 25), Brahmans (males 244, females 
19), Pafchans (males 215, females 9), Bhuinhars (males 167, females 3), and 
Rajputs (males 118, females 4). 

Progress has been almost general, but as in the case of general literacy 
is only pronounced in those castes who were more literate in English before. 
The phenomenal increase in the case of Saijuds is, I think, duo to faulty returns 
for this caste in 1921, when the proportion at all ages fell in the case of males 
from 361 in 1911 to 227, an incredible happening. The figure for all ages 

now conies to 732. . „ , 

22, Below I give the proportion of general male literates of all ages who 

are literate in English, by natural divisions and for the 23 cities of tho province, 
among Brahmanic Hindus and Muslims i 


Natural divuiuii. 
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54 
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85 
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The proportion of tho literate who can read and write English is naturally 
larger in the citios, where incidentally the Hindu proportion exceeds the 
Muslim. As regards the natural divisions the Muslim proportion invariably 
exceeds the Hindu proportion though the degree varies considerably. In the 
province as a whole the Muslim proportion excoods the Hindu by more than 
50 per cent. 

In Himalaya, West the Muslim proportion is more than double the Hindu 
because tho Muslims arc chiefly immigrant traders and businessmen. This 



Plain West and Central the Muslim excess is very groat owing to tho large 
proport ion of Muslim town-dwellers. In Sub Himalaya East and Indo-Gangetic 
Plain East the excess is smaller on account of lhe larger rural element in the 

* WlioJL uLUiiyfug tlto vonniiuiua k oolouiiiif 12 Hud 13 Llir «i Li E-crern.Y! in thf agv? io iu Lhe riOcond 
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Muslim population. The greater number of cities and large towns in the West 
of the province explains the higher Hindu and Muslim proportions found in 
the Western divisions, 

IV.- Education. 

23. The census is directly concerned only with literates, those 
who have received primary education and have not subsequently lapsed back 
into illiteracy. But indirectly the Census is concerned with education in that 
it seeks to provide figures by which, the Educational Authorities can in some 
measure gauge the extent to which the public are served with schools, end the 
success attained towards reducing illiteracy in the province. 

In Subsidiary Table VIII of this chapter will be ftund for the Britis h tciri- 
tory of the province the statistics of educational institutions end of scholars 
attending them at each of the last four censuses, kindly supplied by the 
Director of Public Instruction. The figures are complete except, of course 
for students studying privately at home. 

Below I summarize certain of those figures :— 


Year. 

X iup,ber vt 
educational 
itwUttiticms- 

Number uf 
sciiukm 

Number of 
cenffiiA 
literal*. 

Number of 
persons of 
BefrooS going 

(5—So"). 

Number of 
persons be cd 

5-20 

per edu¬ 
cational 

uiBtitwtion. 

9901 ,. | 

19JJ 

1929 .. 

[931 .. 1 

13.920 
15,525 
29,268 | 
25,95? 

433,499 

645,787 

I. 047.769 

J, 512,747 

M7&B65' 
1,618,465 
1.668,872 
2.259.636 

15,562,743 

5,447,359 

95,134,557 

15,824,(85 

1.196 

995 

712 

690 


These figures show remarkable improvement especially between 1911 and 
19il, and between 1921 end 1931. In the last 30 years the number of insti¬ 
tutions has increased by 86 per cent, and scholars have more than trebled. 
Meanwhile the number of census literates has risen by more than 50 per cent,! 
while the number of persons aged 5-20 has varied only to a minor extent. 

In the last decide institutions have ineieased by 22 pei cent* while scholars 
have risen by 44 per cent* Schools have generally grown larger. Census 
literates have increased by one-third. 

24. The census is directly concerned with those who can read and write 
so the pi unary education figures are of greatest importance. Below I give 
for the lest four censuses the mein relevant statistics :— 


Year. 

! Number of 
primary 
ecbooTfi. 

Number of 

Number of 
oeuaus 
ll it rates 
Under 

yi-am of ege. 

Number of 

ftPinHiTg 

] iterates 
under 15 
ywrapf ago 

1 par mills of 
acbofan In 

primary 

m 

6982 

276,596 

191,710* 

649 

1911 pi 

10,009 

469,362 

258,264 

550 

192E 

16,368 

&48,356 : 

256,429 

302 

193] 

21.596 

1*201214 . 

366.299 

328 


H i* tut; jinerestmg, ine proportion was nigh in 1901 because 

no standard of literacy was prescribed. From 1911 onwards the test of litera¬ 
cy has remained the same, viz., the ability to write a letter and read the reply 
to it, in any language or script. The drop not only proportionally but in the 
actual number ofliterates aged less than 15 in 1921 is remarkable especially 
when the large increase in the enrolment in primary schools is considered'. 
My predecessor explained the position thus ; — 

I his great expansion (in the number of pupils enrolled in primary 
schools) would be expected to have produced better results. 
That it has not done so is due to the fact that the enrolment of 
primary schools is largely fictitious. Every District Officer 

■ This figure riroa unduly high* vide paragraph 2 of this chapter 
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knows that l>oys who will leave these schools before they have 
learnt to read and write form a big proportion of the total 
attendance. The parents of such a boy never seriously intend 
that he should be educated. They send him to school and 
leave him there so long as he is in the “ preparatory ” or even 
the “ lower ” classes, because this is a cheap way of keeping him 
occupied and out of mischief: because they are pressed to do 
so by the achoolmaster—or even by his superiors—who want 
to improve the look of their returns : or perhaps in ease he 
shows a special aptitude for learning. They take him away 
as soon as the expense increases, and he can make himself useful 
m field or at pasture. This attitude is natural enough. What 
has been emphasized in the last two reports (1911 and 190!) 
is still true of the villager, if not of the townsman. He docs 
not desire education for Ids children for its own sake, but onlv 
as a means of obtaining employment. There is thus no motive 
for educating the boy who is destined for the plough : and it 
is unlikely that there ever will be till the people are given a 
vernacular literature worth the name. Of this there is as yet 
no sign. Publications continue to be multiplied, but almost 
all, if not religious avowedly or otherwise deal with politics, 
and a large proportion are in verse. Religion and polities alone 
will not make a literature, and verse after all is the refuge of 
persons who cannot write prose, ” 

But the position in 1921 was not so bad as the figures suggest, for it must 
be remembered that the largely increased expenditure on primary education 
foreshadowed by Sir James Meston in 1914 only commenced towards the end 
ot the decade 1911 —20, and as a result the greatest increase in enrolment 
occurred at the younger ages where literacy could not be expected, and in any 
ease there had not been time for the older children who were newly enrolled 
by 1921 to become literate. * 

Further, the actual decrease in the number of literates aged less than 15 
years was occasioned by mortality from influenza and other epidemics, for 
whereas m 1911 the census literates aged under 15 years were 22-2 per mille 
of persons aged 5-15 years the corresponding figure in 1921 was 22 ■ 3 The 
increase in the number of literates aged less than 15 in 1931 is rendered greater 
than it otherwise would have been by the smoothing of ages at this census 
winch has brought an undue proportion of the literate from the age-groups 
14-16 into the group 10-15. The proportional increase in literates a^ed 
less than 15 years per mille of scholars in primary schools has thus been very 
small indeed between 1921 and 1931, Here again the increase has been marked 
to a considerable extent by the fact that the increase in enrolment has occurred 
largely at the younger ages when literacy cannot be expected, and the actual 
increase in census literates aged less than 15,years has been no less than 51 per 
cent,, the proportion of census literates aged less than 15 years per mille of 
persons aged 5-15 years having risen from 22'3 in 1921* to 33*0 in 1931 
□ns denotes a marked advance. 


In 


Affr r 

Total eurull£4l 

5—6 

61,900 

6 — 7 ** 

179,238 

* . 

198,556 

8 -9 ■■ 

195,323 

9—10 

179,012 

LG— ll T TS 

152389 

Total 5-JI 

966.473 


■ « viiu orgy U Id LI 11J L t ViUJJ U y 

scholars at present in the primary 
province (British territory only). 


annual age-periods of the 
; schools of the 


These figures show that some children begin to leave school from the aee 
ol b years, and more and more leave with each succeeding year of age. The 
attitude towards education, especially' in the rural areas, explained in the above 
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abstract from my predecessor's report, still obtains to a considerable extent, 
but it is satisfactory to note that roughly 77 per cent, of the children who go to 
school at all remain there till the age of 11 years. As about 80 per cent, of the 
children uttending school pay fees it shows that among those who send their 
children to school the majority have the desire to keep them there til] they 
become literate. On the other hand the fact that only 13 per cent, of children 
aged 5-10 years, and well under 25 per cent, of boys of that age are utt end¬ 
ing primary schools show's that a very 7 large section of the rural population docs 
not send its children to school at all. either because they cannot afford to do 
so, because the nearest school is not within walking distance, or because they 
have no desire to educate them. We have already seen from the literacy 
figures by caste given in paragraph 12 supra that the only substantial increase 
in literacy in the last decade has occurred among those castes who have 
already sought education in the past, so that it seems the remaining popula¬ 
tion has as yet been untouched. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that at the beginning of the last 
decade certain municipalities began to introduce compulsory 7 primary educa¬ 
tion in selected areas, and district boards started to follow suit in 1926. At 
the present time primary education is compulsory in selected areas of 25 out 
of the 48 districts of the province and in parts of 36 out of the 85 municipalities. 
The increased enrolment in primary schools occasioned by this new departure 
amounts to roughly $ lakh. Compulsion is still restricted to less than one in 
twenty of the boys enrolled and is still very imperfect in its organization 
and application, so that it. is too early to expect any results or to venture any 
generalities or opinions as to its ultimate success or otherwise. 

But one point is deserving of notice. The present minimum school¬ 
leaving age under the compulsory primary education scheme is 11 years. Of 
the 152,389 pupils aged 16-11 years in primary schools at the present time 
only some 10,000 are in class IV (by winch time they may be presumed to 
have attained more or less permanent literacy) and a further 6,000 boys 
of this age are studying in higher schools. That is, only one boy out of 
every ten who attends school till the age of 11 becomes permanently literate. 
This seems a low figure and suggests that expenditure on compulsory primary 
education will l>e a waste of public money unless something can be done to 
improve the standard of instruction or to raise the minimum school-leaving age 
above II years. 

the average number of scholars on the rolls of 
primary schools at each of the hast four censuses. 
The schools are gradually becoming larger. In the 
last 30 years primary schools have more than 
trebled and scholars have more than quadrupled. 


education has risen by leaps and bounds. In the 
margin I show the figures for the last four census 
years. The increase in expenditure seems to have 
been altogether out of proportion to the increase 
in the number of literates, though this is partly 
due of course to the improvement in pay of the 
teachers. The cost of primary education per 
scholar has risen from Rs. 2*8-6 in 1901 to 
Rs. 7-10-3 in 1931. 


Out of the expenditure shown in the above table the amount met by 
school fees of students in 1920-21 was Rs.2,77,000, and in 1930-31 Rs 2,86,000. 
(There was actually a decrease in boys’ fees which was set off by an increase in 
the amount received from girls’ fees.) It is evident therefore that the whole 
increase has fallen on public funds. 


In the margin I give 


Year, 
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40 
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p -r 

47 
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52 
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The cost of primary 
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In the margin I give figures to show the expenditure on male and female 

primary education in the years 


Sex. 

Expenditure on 
primary du«itiDfi 
in— 

Ihtrflfcio in Inniml 
oxpendiiiijo. 

1920—t 

1930-1 

A 

fVreent- 

ngtf. 


Rfc* 

Ra.* 

1U.* 

fVr onh 

* 

Iky* 

47*54 

85.71 

3ft.IT 

eo 

- ■ 

3&1 

6.12 

2.21 

57 

Total 

51,45 

91 SI 

40.38 



1920-1 and 1930-1, 


*QQ0‘l omiLted, 


In spite of the backward state of female primary education expenditure 
under this head has increased even proportionally less rapidly than that 
on male education though the difference is not so great as the above figures 
suggest. In 1021 thero were 32,780 girls attending boys’ schools, and 
this number rose to 50,672 in 1931. The cost of primary education per head 
in 1921 was Rs.G-0-2, In 1931 the corresponding figure was fts.7-10-3. 
Transferring the amount spent on those girls studying in boys’ schools from 
expenditure on boys to girls the above figures become as under :— 



Expenditure On primary 
vijncanon lit — 

Increase in ennoal 
rtprtuditnr* P 

1920-1, 

J93(H 

Accutii. 

'PeFCflriOg 


Ra.* 

Rs-* 

Rs.« 

Per cenf. 

Boyii 

45*57 

81*84 

3427 

8Q 

Girls 

5.38 

9.99 

All 

70 

Total 

51,45 

91,83 

40.38 

78 


* 000 'fi unutkd. 


The increase in expenditure on girls’ primary education has thus been 
70 per cent,, as against an increase of 80 per cent, in the case of boys. 

25. hi the margin I give the figures which show the progress made with 

secondary education since 1901. 
In the last thirty years institu¬ 
tions have more than doubled and 
scholars have trebled. English 
institutions have not multiplied so 
rapidly as vernacular but the 
number of scholars in the English 
schools has increased more. In the 
last decade vernacular secondary 
institutions and scholars have 
increased more than English, for 
District boards have been keen 
on the expansion of vernacular secondary education and there has been 
increased pressure on these institutions on account of the greater output of 
students from the primary schools. In both classes together scholars have 
nearly doubled in the last 10 years. 

In secondary education the outstanding feature of the past decade has 
ljeen the progress of the Hoard of High School and Intermediate. This body 
bc^an to function, in 1922 and has bad a marked effect on secondary education 
in this province. The vernacular may now he used as a medium of instruction 
in all classes up to the High Standard and in answering examination papers, 
Urdu and Hindi have been introduced as separate subjects in the Intermediate 
Examination*. High schools and Intermediate colleges have multiplied. The 

* .WLabop irickUMalEy, iii thoB- A. aralSL A* emninattoxiB, 

GO 


S*50ndary 

Education. 

Percentage incrnjjw. 

1921-31* 

1901-31. 

InstilU- 

tlorm. 

Scholars 

Indl ttu- 
tiflus. 

&-holfk£a, ! 

English 

Vernacular 

Total 

25 

39 

73 

117 

65 

m 
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m ! 

34 

93 
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High School Examination list roso to over 10,000 in tho year 1931-32, Tn 
middle vernacular schools agricultural and manual training were introduced in 
1026 and have made rapid progross. English has always been a popular subject 
in these schools, and of late years its popularity has much Increased. 

26. The apparent fall in the number of Arts Colleges is not real but has 
been occasioned by a change in classification. Intermediate Colleges are now- 
classified as secondary schools. The fall in the number of training schools Is 
due to the closing of" a number of small district hoard schools which used to 
train masters for primary schools. Such training schools arc gradually 
being replaced by larger ones under Government control. The proportionally 
large increase in the number and enrolment of training schools for mistresses 
reflects the awakening interest in the education of girls that has been notice* 
able in the past decade. The lack of qualified .female teachers has in the past 
been one of the most serious obstacles to any progress in this direction. 

At the beginning of the decade there was considerable activity in the 
universities of the province. The Lucknow and Aligarh Universities had just 
come into being and the Allahabad University had been reconstituted. In 
1024 the system of block grants was introduced to regulate the Government 
grants to the Lucknow and Allahabad Universities. The University of Agra 
was constituted by legislation in 1926. 

27. The education of girls is progressing. There were altogether 95,827 
girls studying in 1921; by 1931 the figure had reached 153,497. A committee 
has been established to expedite progress in this section and a substantial 
advance is anticipated, 

28. Recruitment ceased in 1924 for the Indian Educational Service which 
has been largely responsible for educational organization and advance. So 
far arrangements have not been completed for the replacement of the Imperial 
Service by a provincial service. 

The decade was marked by a general enhancement of the scales of pay 
for all classes of teachers, in aided schools, board schools and Government 
schools. Practically every aided school has now adopted the provident fund 
scheme for its teachers. 

Another departure of note is the introduction of music in secondary 
schools and the establishment of a music school in Lucknow, 

A Hindustani Academy was created in Lucknow in 1926 to which funds 
have been granted for the development of the Urdu and Hindi languages. 

In 1930 the Literacy Committee presented its report. This body, 
appointed by Government as the outcome of a resolution of the Legislative 
Council, endeavoured to formulate a period within which all the boys and girls 
of the province should be made literate and to state what funds were requisite. 
The financial requirements were needless to say far beyond the resources of the 
province, quite apart from the question whether a demand for literacy on this 
scale has or has not yet arisen. Desirable though the ideal of general literacy 
undoubtedly is, its attainment will have to be gradual and more so because at 
present the desire for literacy would seem to be by no means universal. 
Compulsory education means free education the cost of w hich has to be met 
from the resources of the province, on which there are increasing and equally 
justified demands from all departments. This is but natural in all progressing 
communities. For these reasons progress should be gradual as in every other 
department, effective consolidation taking place as progress is made; and 
above all education should impart not mere literacy and knowledge, but the 
cult of self-discipline and self-control, so that the spread of education will 
mean the continued growth of a level-headed, reasonable, responsible and 
tolerant body of public opinion within the province. The close of the past, 
decade was marred by an outburst of indiscipline in all kinds of educational 
institutions from universities dowmvards. Authority was often flouted, schools 
were invaded and in one case set on fire, and work was interfered with to a 
very serious extent. This was chiefly organized by “ educated ” people from 
outside. Such happenings seem to indicate that progress has been too rapid 
for the position to be consolidated ; that education has come the way of 
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people wlio can ill digest it. One is forced to ask oneself whether the continued 
expenditure of increasingly large sums of public money is justified if these are 
to be the results. 

Another problem that will probably have to be faced in the near future 
concerns the spread of secondary and higher education. The governments of 

most civilized countries aim at securing universal 
primary education before they devote their time 
and resources towards the spread of higher edu¬ 
cation. This does not appear to be the case in 
India. In this province although only 92 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged 5-20 years are attending 
recognized schools in the province, 16 out of 
that 02, t.e., over one-sixth arc attending secon¬ 
dary or higher institutions. It is true that the re¬ 
lative proportion has decreased since 1901 (though 
it has risen since 1921) as the marginal figures 
show% yet the absolute figure of those undergoing 
secondary' or higher training has increased from 76,182 in 1901 to 247,484 
in 1931, i.e., has more than trebled. The difficulty that this leads to la the 
finding of suitable employment for these students when their education 
ends. Openings are limited and not increasing at anytliing approaching 
the same rate as those acquiring higher education, with the result- that the 
educated unemployment problem (concerning which an attempt was made to 
collect figures —vide paragraph 39 of Chapter VT1I) is becoming more and 
more acute, and some remedy will need to be devised. 

Mr. W. H. Thompson, F.n.s.s., i.e.s., in his Census Report for 1021 on 
Bengal* ascribed the reason to the caste system. He wrote— 

“ The reason for the comparatively advanced stage to which secondary 
education has been pushed in this country, while primary 
education has still not touched the great mass effectively, lies 
mainly in the caste system which divides the population 
between a section whose tradition requires in them a knowledge 
of letters, and whose traditional occupations are clerical, and 
the great mass whom caste jealousy in the past has helped 
to keep in utter darkness. The first and smaller section has 
had some education for a very long time and an enthusiasm 
for acquiring more. There is no possibility for an individual 
of it to slip down from his pedestal in time of adversity or fall 
back for a means of livelihood on one of the occupations 
which engage the great mass. He must follow an occupation 
becoming his social position or starve. He therefore receives 
primary education as early as possible, and to equip himself 
as well as he can for the competition which is dally becoming 
keener to find such employment as his caste traditions permit 
him to aecept, he continues his education to the secondary 
stage. This is the key to the enthusiasm for secondary 
education while there is comparatively little enthusiasm for 
primary' education among the masses. The smaller section is 
the vocal section and its importunities in the past have led the 
Government to devote a disproportionate effort and expenditure 
to forwarding secondary education, disproportionate at least 
by comparison with the efforts of the Governments of other 
countries which have turned their attention first to offer 
primary education to all their subjects, and only afterwards 
to assist private enterprise in fostering secondary education,” 

The position seems very much the same to me in this province, as the 
proportion of those literate in English among the various castes referred to in 
paragraph 21 supra shows. But whatever the cause the problem exists and will 
eventually have to be dealt with. 

An educational policy directed mainly towards the reorganization, 
improvement and expansion of primary education coupled with an advance 
in the education of girls may be expected before next census, 

m Vide Bengal Cguku Report, I?? I, Fart I. page 296- 
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29. Below I give statistics of the newspapers and periodicals published 
in this province in the whole year preceding each census year since 1891): 
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These figures give some idea of the increased use that is being made of 
literacy in the province. Newspapers and periodicals published here are six 
times as numerous as they were 40 years ago, and have more than doubled 
m the last 20 years. The greatest increases have occurred in Hindi publications 
which arc now three times as numerous as they were 20 years ago, whereas 
Urdu publications are twice as numerous. 

More information could be gleaned from the circulation figures but 
unfortunately they are not all available. Some idea of the enormous increase 
in the newspaper-reading public can, however, be gathered from the following 
facts. 

The circulation of the three English daily papers together has doubled 
in the last 10 years. The circulation of only the nine largest Urdu papers 
amounted to 26,000 in 1930 as against 19,000 in 1920 and a total for all Urdu 
papers of 16,000 in 1890, 

The circulation of only the 18 biggest Hindi papers and periodicals was 
108,000 in 1931 as against 62,000 in 1921, and a total for all Hindi papers of 
8,000 in 1890. 

Besides the above papera and periodicals which are actually printed in 
the province many Hindi, Urdu, English and Bengali papers and periodicals 
printed in other parts of India have a considerable circulation here. 
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sutbbidiaby tables. 

Subsidiary Table T .—Literacy b\j age, sex, wrf religion> {British districts.) 
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305 

477 

68 

15-20 .. 

■ * 


255 

365 

118 

601 

1.007 

94 

20 *nd over 

** 


2L0 

320 

76 

3S5 

612 

43 

Rrabmr* - 

AD Agra (5 and over) 

a ■ 

■ a 

598 

733 

478 

4J31 

4,333 

4,328 

5—1-0 

« p 

*m + 

562 

667 

500 

5,625 

6,666 

5*000 

IMS ,, 

■ ■ 


579 

800 

332 

4J37 

7,000 

2,222 

15-20 ** 

■ *a 


583 

LOGO 

166 

3,333 

5,000 

1,666 

20 and over * ■ 

a a 

* 

612 

68 

548 

4,125 

3.153 

5.000 

Pdf— 

All agos i5 and ™] 

a- a 

i P 

JJS 

147 

k a 

m 

294 

a a 

5-10 ■ • 

* - 

■ ■ 

■ p 

p * 


a a 

m a> 

4 * 

10-15 ** 

* a- 


■ k 

k 99 

a- a 

*• 

+ B- : 

x -P 

15-20 .. 

** 

# 

145 

166 

Bi I 

.9, * 

1 

a * 

20 and over 

— 

a j 

250 

267 

a- a* 

625 

667 

BP * 

Radb3*w*inl— 

All agoa (5 and over}' 

„ _ 

. « 

617 

70S 

494 

2.955 

4£t9 

801 

5-10 -- 

« + 

+ * 

461 

502 

407 

1,833 

2.440 

1,049 

IMS .. 



650 

732 

547 

3,416 

4,425 

1.752 

15^20 .. 

R P 


705 

773 

590 

4.930 

6*977 

1,567 

20 and <mrr 

■ ■ 

- 

624 

729 

487 

2.714 

4,436 

466 

Jain— 

AD a2?03 (5 and nv*r) 

a ■ 

e P 

380 

590 

t2S 

404 

707 

45 

5-tfl -- 



170 

241 

86 

E6I 

263 

43 

IMS ** 

* 9- 


232 

410 

132 

326 

554 

58 

15-20 

■ P 


455 

672 

174 

721 

1*273 

91 

20 and over 

B m 


436 

685 

|29 

422 

m 

34 

Sikh. — 

All age* (5 aivi over) 

■ * 

p -a 

US 

m 

37 

342 

541 

66 

5-10 *. 

a a 


33 

47 

26 

% 

135 

50 

IMS 

a- ■ ■ 


66 

* 90 

35 

J67 

266 

38 

15-20 *. 

■ ■ 


154 

222 

49 

559 

836 

85 

20 and over 

v + 

a a 

135 

210 

38 

393 

617 

72 































476 CHAPTER rfc. —LITERACY. 

Subsidiary Table r, —Literacy by age, sex, and religion. (British districts.) 

—(cone Id-). 


Heljgian and ape^ period. 


lik'mto. 

literate in Engl 

ah. 


IVnsOil?. 

Male*. 

l*Vmo3e»* 

]*Pn*>r>A. 

KiIh, 

FemaJra. 

1 

2 

3 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 

MOM- 









All ago, (5 «ad o«w) 

4 1 

** 

m 

177 

46 

»s 

S96 

212 

5—SO *+ n 

. . 


60 

44 

77 1 

II? 

a a 

256 

10-15 ** 

-* 

f ■ 

86 

130 

29 

247 

435 

4 1 

15—20 

e + 

* • 

162 

263 

35 

1.J69 

UW 

4 4 

20 and over + % 

a ■ 

■ + 

121 

152 

45 

655 

■955 

282 

Muslim— 









All age* {5 and ovw) 

... 


59 

97 

16 

SJ 


6 

5-10 

■ * * 


23 

35 

9 

20 

34 

3 

10-15 .. 

fa K 

■ » 

46 

69 

17 

4 a 

84 

7 

15-20 .. 



77 

124 

26 

124 

22! 

11 

20 and ever 

+ i 


63 

115 

16 

97 


5 

Chfhltan. all— 









Alleges <5 aniS over) 



m 

327 

241 

2,J20 

2&8 

1469 

5-10 - - «« 



363 

150 

m 

989 

m 

1.002 

I0-J5 ** 

. . 


236 

221 

254 

1,523 

t.474 

1.580 

15-20 

- « 


353 

415 

271 

2,929 

3,591 

2,063 

20 and ever 

•1 a 


317 

371 

249 

2,£81 

3.137 

2.111 

Christian, Indian 









All ages *. 

-4 a 


152 

156 

14& 

tfilt I 

1J016 

J.006 

OHO* .. 

.. 


n 

45 

59 

249 

m 


10-15 .* 

+ + 

■ ■ 

m 

155 

210 

971 

839 1 

1.124 

15-20 ., 



m 

244 

229 

1.832 

1.635 

(.628 

20 and ever 


a ■■ 

m 

207 

173 

1.367 

1.426 

1.304 

Chruibn, oilier— 









ALL ogee .< 

■p + 

a a» 

701 

756 

S37 

6.877 

7J06 

W/4 

o-Ltr «, 

■ m 


295 

317 

m 

2397 

2,785 

2.368 

10-15 ,, 



7B2 

544 

705 

6.912 

7,4645 

6.219 

15-20 -- 


+ !. 

776 

815 

627 

7457 

8,159 

1 5,780 

20 and aver 


.. 

757 


655 1 

7.256 

7,637 

6.423 

Zorwtrtazh—■ 









Ah ages ( 5 «nd over) 

■■ 

- 

616 


725 

6.9 90 

SJ67 

5.JI3 

S —10 

* * 

>* 

542 

673 

366 

3,954 

5,091 

2,195 

10-15 *« 

'■ 

.. 

663 

736 

577 

5,408 

6.415 

4.222 

15-20 *. 

+ 4> 

i 4 

602 

875 

729 

6,979 

8,542 

5,417 

20 end over 

fa -a 


S39 

942 

SI3 

7.768 

8x873 

6.163 

JHW— 









At! agt-^ (5 and over) 

a a 

T 1 

W 

935 

957 



8,261 

5-m 

■ n 

P 4 

833 

667 

1.000 

6*6? 

3,333 

10.000 

10-15 „ 

P * 

■• # 

600 

667 

500 

6,000 

6,667 

5,000 

15-20 

m m 

* 4- 

1.000 

L000 

ExODO 

7,500 

6,661 

10.000 

20 and ever 

a a 

.* 

LOGO 

UXW 

1,000 

9.230 

10.000 

8,235 


NOTB^--Thtf%n™ifl 00 Imnim 2 to 4 of those literate ifl Bfiy language Or script, and in^uili> those lilerato 

EH ftjngliwh - 

■ Aa tips figures at ludUtu and Other Christiana of the age-group 5-10 Eire not available, these figures &TP based 
on the ag^group 0-10# though hods of any religion egpd 0-5 are literate. 
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Subsidiary Table TT. -Literati/ % age, s&c and locality. 


Kumtar per inUk who are 


District nd natural division. 

All ifjW 15 And 
avpr). 

5—10* 

10—15. 

IS-2Q. 

20 and OTOr. 



Total. 

Malca. 

F- 

mnfes. 


Fe- 

nutfer* 

Mulw. 

Fe¬ 

male*. 

Mali-ri, 

V* 

tnules, 

iLdofl. 

1 

mile** 

1 

Q 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United Provinces > British lerrlccKy , + 

55 

94 

11 

37 

7 

71 

13 

120 

IS 

J08 

11 

Himalaya, IFurf 

■ + ■« 

9ft 

77ft 

16 

73 

IS 

J45 

18 

212 

22 

1S3 

IS 

3>1iIA Dun 

Xnrc i Ta| 

Aim urn 

Garhv&l 

■ ■ ■/ 

S fa ■ 

137 

305 

89 

85 

m 

159 

167 

173 

54 

26 

10 

5 

77 
71 

78 

m 

34 

19 

7 

Hi 

132 

125 

149 

156 

57 

30 

F2 

7 

233 

E 74 
217 
2J8 

71 

34 

34 

7 

33S 

176 

185 

107 

55 

25 

9 

5 

■Siik-Hitivaitiya, 

■ - ■ - 

44 

71 

n 

33 

7 

45 

14 

35 

2ft 

85 

12 

Sahnrmipur .. 
Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Pilibhit 

Khori 

i k p fe 

■ ■ ■ r 

i * mm 

54 
46 
i 50 
35 
29 

85 

75 

80 

54 

49 

14 

15 

16 

9 

6 

25 

23 

29 

15 

15 

a 

9 

M 

5 

3 

53 

47 

56 

32 

31 

14 

ia 

2ft 

10 

1 

105 

88 

95 

61 

61 

2ft 

24 

26 

14 

10 

104 

91 

95 

67 

59 

E5 

15 

15 

9 

5 

Indo Gongtite PUsin, WtM 

60 

97 

S3 

33 

7ft 

73 

18 

120 

33 

112 

15 

Mugt^flnj-jkngar 

Mtenrii * r 

Bulaj id^hul 11 . . 
Aligarh 

Muttra 

Agra 

Mdfnpuri 

hllsh 

Bin inn rn 

MOftodabftd . + 

Khnlij utmupii r 
FjLTTLlkhjlb^j .. 
EUwaJi 

* 

■fe -fe ■ i 

i ■* j ■ 

■ * B fe 

1 EL ft 4 

■B ■ p 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ I + 

“ » B i 

V ■> ■ ■ 

* * fe ■ 

* ■ ■ A 

■ i + T 

50 
£9 
55 
7ft 
83 
91 
6ft 
41 
33 
47 
44 
! 65 

65 

79 

109 

SM 

115 

14ft 

343 

96 

77 

52 

73 

70 

Ift3 

107 

\5 

19 

11 

L5 

17 

26 

15 

II 

Ift 

IT 

13 

17 

13 

28 

40 

33 

44 
65 
54 
51 
25 
17 
29 
23 

45 
50 

6 

11 

7 

10 

11 

39 

9 

7 

6 

Jtt 

9 

13 

13 

59 

76 

69 

86 

316 

10S 

86 

52 

35 

55 

45 

86 

94 

12 

18 

12 

17 

19 

31 

37 

14 

12 

2ft 

E5 

22 

21 

99 

136 

ns 

142 

175 

192 

114 
89 
59 
91 
82 
133 
136 

E8 

27 

17 

23 

24 
38 
23 
17 
14 
76 
2ft 
26 
26 

92 
128 
no 

134 
165 
162 
306 

93 
62 
84 
83 

135 
MS 

17 

19 

U 

14 

17 

25 

H 

10 

9 

16 

12 

16 

9 

Irvio-Gartgetic Piain t Ctnlrol 

SI 

m 

to 

32 

7 

6J 

*2 

ISO 

16 | 

101 

JO 

Cki wriporo 

Fabchpur 

AllkMImd + + 
Lucknow * . 

Unao 

Kao Borali .. 
Situ&m- 
Hairdo i 

Fyzabad 

Sultanpur 

Part-1 ligftrla + + 

Bom Bank] + . 

■fe ■ + § 

+ a* ■ ■ 

x ■ 44 

■ P ■ X 

■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ p m 

■ ■■ ■ + * 

mm # » 

P x mm 

S7 

67 

n 

ao 

49 

38 

32 
' 39 

45 

35 

35 

33 

139 

MS 

118 

323 

85 

70 

54 

63 

83 

67 

68 
57 

21 

9 

20 

27 

8 

5 

7 

9 

6 

4 

4 

5 

54 

49 

46 

44 

32 

26 

16 

27 

27 

22 

25 

17 

15 

6 

14 

35 

5 

■ 1 

7 | 
4 

2 

2 

3 

22 

98 

85 

87 

66 

56 

33 
54 
53 
59 
52 

34 

26 

31 

23 

28 

30 

6 

8 

13 

7 

4 

4 

6 

173 

153 

159 

m 

109 

77 

7ft 

92 

m 

84 

99 

68 

31 

14 

26 

42 

14 

8 

13 

35 

30 

6 

7 

10 

358 

133 

137 

1 (34 
97 
83 
65 
69 
Eft! 
73 
78 
69 

2ft 

8 

20 

26 

8 

4 

6 

a 

6 

4 

4 

5 

Ccrrftul In*S \\$ Plateau 

x ■ a- 1 

7o 

125 

IS 

1 47 

3 

9ft 

13 

155 

16 

i47 

1ft 

Jbauai 

Jalaun *. 

Hamirpnr » „ 

Benda 

■ ■ ifi ■ 

■ ■ - ■ 

a a •'* 

' ■ + * 

19 

1 82 
63 
59 

137 

145 

M 6 i 
L07 

16 

12 

7 

8 ; 

49 
61 
39 . 

42 

12 

8 

5 

6 

90 

117 

79 

79 

18 

35 

9 

9 

172 

184 

139 

129 

23 

IS 

El 

1ft 

164 

164 

138 

325 

15 

12 

7 

8 

Ew& Satpttfo* 

* * m ■ 


lit 

9 

49 

6 

9S 

SO 

139 

12 

1 

136 

10 

Mimipnr *, 

* b - a 

63 

1 16 

9 

49 

6 

91 

10 

139 

32 

136 

to 

Sub-Himalaya, iffflt 1 

- p 

35 

63 

4 

24 

3 

48 

5 

81 

8 

74 

4 

Corakhpttr .. 

Bwti 

Gouda 

BLikmich 

a . * a 

■ * ■fe -fe 

*- * fe 

35 

38 

32 

30 

64 

69 

59 

53 

5 

4 

4 

4 : 

26 

26 

19 

2ft 

3 

3 

3 

3 

50 

51 
42 
38 

5 

4 

5 

6 

85 

91 

69 

67 

8 i 

7 

7 

7 

74 

82 

71 

62 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Indv-OantjElif: Plain t m . 1 

IS 

127 

72 

50 

a 

K?7 

14 

171 

19 

144 

12 

Bon&resi .. 

JaimpUr 

Ohflripur * . 

Ballia 

Arajngi\rh 

■ ■ a fe 

■ ■ a ■ 

1 > ■ ■ 

■ fe .a. ■ 

fe Efe -fe fe 

m 

60 

73 

7ft 

53 

192 

113 

330 

124 

96 

26 

1 

13 

11 

8 

88 

52 

64 

56 

45 

19 

4 

7 

7 

5 

159 

94 

IE7 

106 

82 

29 

8 

34 

11 

9 

249 I 

152 

167 

170 

132 

33 

12 

21 1 

19 

(3 

235 

130 

E44 

140 

108 

27 

7 

i? 

10 

7 

Btftfec, 


49 

90 

4 

36 

3 

66 

5 

104 

6 

106 

4 

Rampur 

MrfQekrinral 

Benaraa 

mm 1 fe 

■ fe i 4 

•fe ■ f P 

20 

67 

66 

34 

136, 

126 

3 

4 

5 

6 

52 

58 

1 

3 

5 

14 1 
91 
104 

3 

5 

8 

34 

146 

159 

4 

5 

10 

45 

152 

146 

3 

4 

4 

Tot*: cf 73 mm* 

a- a > 1 

304 

m 

S3 

133 | 

59 

m 

92 

m 

m 

33ft 

80 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITERACY- 

Subsidiary Table HI.— Literacy by religion,, sex and locality. 

Number per »ille 5 ™ wh * w Ltail *' 


and nidnildivi£icfi. 


I 


CttEi«d Pwvm«5 ^.Srttlih Itnllflryj 
if imolaifo, 

Oehffi J-hin * * * J 

NainiTol ^ 

Ahnura — *“ 

Garhifftl + ■ *' 

gf-rhr. ****** 

Sahanmpnr . * 

BATOlLL V 

rftjiior 

PitHih.it 

fthm 

/ri^GcwSKric H'erf 

Mwffcniflgftr 
Mocruti 
Biiiand.4tfthr 
Afigarh 
Muttm 
Agfft 
MuinpUt: 

EtflJi * * 

Uutliiun *■* 

More4abaci ■ * 

R‘Kiih jfl 1 umpur 
Fannkhflt)d »- 

Etawah 

/mfo.CortjeJfcPioiA, Ctrtlrtti 

Cawnporfl 
FWhpur 
AUahnl*^ 

Luckinjwr 
li]WO ■* * 

Roe Ban>l i »» * ■ 

SitapuT 

Rar-ku »« rH 

yyzsbmi + - 

^llltanpur * i * J 

FnmhgnrH 

Ham Bankl 

t Yrvi r-cJl Inrf*a Ffafedti 

jfumHi 
Jrtkvun 
Hnmirpur 
Randn * * 

Eiixt SaijMrQJt 

Mktapu* 

ElUt * 

Gorakhpur 

ibuti - ■ + 

G-mniri ■ * 

Uatiraicli 

Imlo^GarvjtiiC M 

] Vnttts 
.TAUnpnr 
GlittXipur 
Baltin 

Aanfflrfa *« 

Halil 

tUilUUlLT 

TohnCortiVut 
Benin* 

roiuTfl/ ZJtiiiM. 


Uraliiimnjc 

Hmdll*- 




60 


92 


80 


1J6 


121 


100 


221 


n 


n 


12 


MusUm*. 

j iln Jh. F 

ntimlci, Mlk 

l 4 

s 

97 

16 1 

m | 

24 | 

} m 

45 I 

83 

10 

■ 432 

72 

! 131 , 

IS 

| 79 

14 1 

1 85 

14 

85 

36 

' 80 

17 1 

1 72 \ 

13 1 

1 52 ! 

7 

ft 93 j 

17 1 

) 1 61 

12 I 

i! as 

IT 

) I S3 

io ! 

$ E21 

20 1 

J 85 

U 1 

f H9 

32 

£ 129 

30 

A 86 

13 

7 1 76 

13 1 

J 74 

17 1 

) 93 1 

!9| 

:| IL9 

20 

3 1 140 

30 1 

7 1 117 ' 

/9 ] 

6 l 134 

34 

6 1 150 

23 1 

4 IB7 

29 1 

4 m 

35 1 

7 i ns 

17 1 

4 LOO 

11 1 

5 65 

1? 1 

7 83 

17 I 

4\ 135 

38 

3 1 81 

7 l 

3 1 ICt 

3 I 

3 83 

14 1 

8 1 181 

26 

9 2 64 

42 1 

It 314 

22 1 

5 1 I7i 

20 

6 ] 148 

21 1 

8 1 147 

18 I 

8 1 147 

18 l 

4 1 53 

6 | 

4 1 39 

9 l 

4 56 

5 1 

3 1 63 

4 1 

$1 17 

6 I 

10 177 

3$ I 

25 1 377 

25 

5 155 

22 1 

9 22j 

! 38 1 

8 1 24C 

1 43 I 

5 I 155 

l 25 1 

4 sj 

i 5 j 

2 1 4^ 

r 3 

4 1 W 

i 1 | 

5 tCh 

5 9 1 

81 1 22 

r 49 1 


Atyv&+ 


Radhi^Hlimij!. 


t-Y-esuil-** •=-.# M tiEts. FaiuSi 1 1 . 


293 

84 

H2 

40 

573 

430 

L02 

17 

92 

9 

209 

37 

Z37 

63 

262 

42 

362 

117 

252 

58 

334 

99 

402 

155 

267 

74 

£54 

55 

2E4 

46 

m 

4? 

321 

77 

445 

93 

410 

139 

270 

82 

383 

88 

384 

127 

346 

131 

672 

230 

374 

NT 

372 

140 

499 

162 

571 

235 

326 

6! 

780 

501 


722 


S3? 


S2 


$20 


667 


hODO 

* 


465 


1.000 

E00 

1.000 

176 

778 


926 


27$ ' 


516 

i67 

667 

500 

3.000 


600 


HI 


714 


296 


600 


594 


* 2*U population. 
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Subsibiaby Table IV .—English literacy by age, sex and locality. 


Littrate in English y.r E 0,000, 


Dsstfi'- t cm.i 

1951. 

mu 

1921 p 

1911, 

1901. 

5-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20 and 

1 over. 

AlltLgVa 

1 (5 and 
over). 

A11 aged. 

. Ailmgee. 

All ugw. 

AU 


i 

I 


1 

E 

'! 

1 

4 

5 

_i 

H 

i 

1 

' E 

B 

a 

j 

1 

£ 

& 

£ 

i 

ii 

t 

1 

i 

*r. 

£ 

r A 

1 

1 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

s 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

n 

IS 

19 

Untied Province {Btithb lenifory!* 

* * 

28 

S 

67 

13 

176 

19 

129 

14 

no 

13 

94 

12 

66 

9 

49 

7 

36 

5 

Himalaya* Sftfif 

- 


» 

19 

127 

31 

292 

39 

3ftS 

39 

JS7 

36 

162 

30 

134 

13 

117 

32 

64 

21 

D&hra Dun - - 

MM 


166 

R6 

m 

137 

709 

E75 

527 

208 

491 

m 

443 

151 

385 

245 

309 

159 

[62 

99 

NifUiA Tnl 

p . 

* . 

64 

]4 

34 

17 

229 

26 

220 

44 

196 

35 

174 

29 

154 

60 

107 

42 

68 

26 

Almora 

P P 

. . 

29 

9 

74 

17 

■ 184 

24 

M3 

17 

,103 

E6 

37 

i 14 

63 

9 

301 

12 

50 

9 

Garhwjil 

‘ * 

** 

36 

8 

97 

15 

\m 

12 

!0S 

6 

105 

3 

S9 

7 

61 

5 

46 

4 

27 

3 

Suh-Hi7TV*laya. WtM 

* 1 

•« 

29 

6 

61 

10 

157 

17 

m 

12 
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CHAPTER IX,—LITERACY 


Subsidiary Table V .—-Literary by caste, 1931 and 192L 
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Subsidiary Table XT. — Progress of literacy since 1881. 
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0-5 

Hjtmkbad 

+ * 


63 

53 

44 

37 

36 

3.3 

14 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

ShnfijjiliB.np^r 

1 1 


60 

54 

47 

44 

40 

37 

If 

8 

5 

3 


1 

I 

KamikiiaS kid 

P m 


sa 

70 

55 

54 

54 

4L 

34 

8 

7 

3 

2 

Etawnb 

1 P 

a a 

92 

69 

63 

53 

49 

40 

u 

9 

7 

3 

1 

1 

Indo-GamjciU Plain, Central 

76 

64 

59 

60 

55 

49 

9 

6 

5 

2 

2 

I 

C-iiwnptirD 

i t 

■ « 

121 

93 

84 

72 

71 

67 

18 

12 

8 

4 

2 

J 

Fatohpur 

Mfohahad 

i * 

# W 

p p 

102 

102 

79 

72 

35 

70 

72 

BO 

59 

61 

56 

54 

8 

17 

4 

12 

3 

7 

1 

6 

l 

4 

0*5 

3 

Ltlflfcmiw 

1 P 

+ * 

JC0 

101 

95 

82 

79 

72 

23 

11 

15 

a 

6 

4 

LTruio 

■ a 


73 

64 

60 

58 

59 

54 

7 

4 

3 

i 

1 

0*4 

ftaoBoieti 

*■ a 

■ ■ 

61 

74 

64 

62 

63 

54 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

l 

8jtaj>ur 

# a 

p p 

46 

47 

44 

46 

46 

40 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I 

Hardoi 

■ ■ 

p p 

H 

51 

46 

33 

36 

35 

a 

5 

4 

[ 

1 

G"5 

Fyzabad 

-■ p 

T ■ ! 

72 

5i 

53 

63 

49 

39 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

■Sul&anptir 

■ a 

■ p 

sa 

41 

50 

41 ' 

46 

37 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0-5 

t 

Porta bgiuh 

* * 

p p 

57 

60 

46 

61 . 

46 

34 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0'5 

BiUtt Ranki 

p ■ 

T . 

49 

45 

43 

48 

49 

43 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Central India Plateau 

P 

108 

9i 

74 

7/ 

64 

53 

9 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Q'5 

JD4UUD1 

p p 

V ■ 

118 

101 

34 

76 

12 

54 

33 

7 

7 

3 

2 

1 

jfkiflim 

a Hi 


124 ; 

109 

85 

84 

70 

64 

10 

7 

4 1 

l 

1 

0'4 

HaHurpur 

■ a 

P P 

100 

93 

71 

65 

55 

50 

6 

5 

3 

1 

0-5, 

0*3 

Banda 

** 

P T 

91 

74 

61 

61 

53 

43 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

(M 

East Salpura* 



93 

69 

60 

W 

53 

54 

& 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Mlxzapur 

■ ■ 

a p 

n 

69 

60 

70 

53 

54 

8 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Sub-Himalaya* East 

■ H 

£4 

44 

54 

56 

44 

37 

4 

2 

2 

J 

t 

i 

Haraknpiir 

p p 

P P 

55 

44 

56 

55 

44 

u 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

{ 

Bmil 

p ■ 


59 

47 | 

52 

54 

40 

37 

4 

2 

2 

1 

( 

l 

G'dnda 

a a 

■ ■ 

49 

42 

53 

60 

48 

39 

3 

4 

2 

l 

l 

0*5 

Bahjwb 

a *i 

■ ■ 

46 

37 

51 

59 

47 

36 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0-3 

Indo-GarvjcHc Plain, Eart 

■ X 

m 

35 

69 

71 

58 

47 

10 

7 

S 

2 

2 

j 

BaOBEOB 

B -■ 


164 

133 

120 

112 

LG0 

83 

22 

21 

\6 

8 

5 

4 

Ja^npur 

.. 

p a 

96 

76 

64 

54 

48 

43 

6 

3 

3 

t 

1 

1 

Gfyuipur 

P >P 

■■ p 

109 

84 

57 

62 

56 

48 

10 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Balls* 

■ a 

■ -p 

m 

83 

58 

66 

65 

41 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

ATJimgikrh 

Statu. 

a t 

■■ a 

81 

60 

55 

68 

42 

34 

6 

3 i 

3 

2 

1 

0'4 

Rampur 

+ p 

p a 

29 

33 

21 

25 

24 

20 

3 

4 

2 

I 

! 

3 


m m 

9 ■ 

114 

63 

74 

44 

45 

53 

4 

l 

I 

1 | 

4 

3 

Bcmar» 

p p 

■ " 

106 

51 




5 

4 


» 
























































482 CHAPTEB IS-—UTEfcACY. 

iStTBSiDiAits Table YI,— Progress of literacy since 1881 - {concluded}. 


Dt&trieL anil 
lUiturid. 

diTisiaii 


Unl(e-i Provinces (British 
territory.] 

nii?initvjQ r TFtei 

D^hTa Bun 
Natni Tal 

Ainu ml - - 

CrJtf] LUmI&L *• 

^flb^rmjpar 
Bar* 1 illy 
liijfiur 
Pilihhit 
Khfri 


Plohh 

Mu.'jiETtimagau 

Meerut 
BafandJhtliT 
Atig*j fa 
Uiittn 
Agna .. 

M*inpari 
Euih , i 
Eudaun 
3toradabBdd 
IShahjaliOIipnr 
Fnmikbabfid 




Number litmin permit- 


Plain, Central 


Inda-Ccm$tik 

Cawnpan 

Ffitahpaf 

Allfibiiy 

Lucknow 

tJnao 

Xkaa Enruli 

Kitopnr 

Kudin 

Fmb&d 

Sultanpw 

Itartabgarli 

Bam tifknki 


Central lndift Piakau 

Jbanai 

Jalnun 

Hamifpiir ,.« 

Banda 

East Satpuras 

Mirmpur 

■Sub*Himalaya, East 
Gorakhpur 

Gondft 

Bahruich 

Indo-Gan$?tie Plain, Part 
Benuraa 

Jaanpbi 

OtuwJpur 

Bfcltifi 

Ammgarh 

State. 

Harajpur 

Tohrj-GartLvral a , 


15—20, 

20 and over 

MoJoe. 

Females. 

Main 

F L-mulra. 

mu 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

mi. 

J9I1- 

1931. 

mi. 

I9J3. 

1931- 

mi. 

1911. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

J9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

130 

92 

83 

18 

12 

9 

ICS 

90 

St 

11 

7 

9 

213 

166 

167 

22 

18 

15 

m ' 

166 

J6J 

15 

13 1 

10 

238 

188 

375 

71 

70 

45 

203 

191 

176 

55 

50 

32 

174 1 

140 

116 

34 

32 

25 ' 

176 

142 

313 1 

25 

18 

12 

217 

[75 

m 

14 

10 

10 

[85 

158 

164 

9 

7 

6 

2L8 

162 

in' 

7 

5 

4 

IS7 

171 

197 

5 

4 

3 

i 85 

68 

61 

20 

12 

9 

85 

74 

65 

12 

8 

6 

305 

74 

\ 66 

20 

10 

5 

104 

92 

79 1 

15 

10 

3 

83 

76 

67 

24 

33 

31 

91 

76 

69 

15 

10 

7 

95 

75 

64 

26 

16 

30 

95 

77 

63 

15 

9 

6 

61 

67 

60 

14 

10 

31 

67 

73 

62 

9 

6 

6 

61 

45 

45 

10 

4 

5 

59 

53 

49 

5 

2 

3 

120 

90 

81 

23 

16 

11 

112 

33 

79 

15 1 

9 

f 

99 

65 

64 

18 

11 

12 

92 

76 

74 

17 

7 

5 

136 

99 

73 

27 

1! 

8 

323 

102 

89 

19 

8 

6 

ies 

86 

79 

17 

8 

9 

110 

92 

70 

n 

5 

3 

J42 

111 

1 108 

23 

35 

11 

134 

113 

95 j 

14 

10 

7 

175 1 

ill 

1 to, 

24 

24 

12 

165 

104 

121 

17 

7 

9 

192! 

146 

125 

38 

27 

20 

162 

134 

IL3 

25 

17 

12 

114 

69 

76 

23 

24 

IK 

106 

64 

68 

14 

13 

6 

89 

81 

62 

17 

11 

7 

93 , 

70 

59 

10 

6 

4 

59 

48 

50; 

34 

11 

6 

62 

52 

43 

9 

6 

4 

i 

77 

65: 

26 

33 

12 

84 

73 

60 1 

16 

IJ 

6 

32 

73 

64 

20 

14 

10 

83 

72 

61 

12 

8 

6 

m 

102 

84 

26 

21 

14 

115 

93 

70 

16 

8 

7 

1 E36 

104 

91 

26 

38 

II 

118 

87 

79 

9 

9 

7 

116 

88 

79 

16 

n 

& 

m 

67 

79 

10 

6 

5 

173 

m 

117 

31 

23 

13 

158 

113 

JOB 

20 

14 

a 

153 

115 

! SO 

14 

a 

7 

133 

105 

68 

a 

5 

4 

159 

102 

98 

26 

21 

15 

137 

93 

94 

20 

t4 

8 

183 

144 

130 

42 

25 

29 

134 

135 

124 

26 

13 

17 

109 

89 

81 

14 

9 

5 

97 

86 

80 

8 

4 

3 

77 

106 

j 79 

8 

6 

4 

83 

9 9 

87 

4 

3 

3 

70 

64 

59 

u 

9 

5 

65 

64 

61 

6 

4 

3 

92 

77 

68 

15 

10 

7 

69 

67 

61 

8 

5 

3 

m 

69 

69 

10 

8 

4 

301 

72 

74 

6 

4 

1 

84 

51 

55 

6 

4 

3 

78 

60 

72 

4 

2 

2 

99 

77 

61 

7 

5 

3 

78 

89 

63 

4 

2 

2 

68 

60 

57 

10 

6 

4 

69 

61 

54 

5 

3 

3 

tS5 

137 

109 

16 

12 

9 

147 

m 

95 

10 

6 

4 

172 

146 

m 

23 

15 

12 

164 

143 

m 

15 

9 

a 

184 

165 

131 

18 

14 

7 

164 

144 

106 

12 

7 

4 

139 

140 

E05 

n 

10 

7 

138 

106 

90 

7 

4 

3 

[29 

106 

96 

10 

7 

B 

125 

106 

78 

8 

4 

3 

139 

100 

39 

22 

8 

6 

136 

m 

88 

Id 

3 

3 

E39 

100 

89 

12 

8 

6 

136 

101 

85 

10 

8 

3 

81 

64 

72 

8 

S 

4 

74 

62 

76 

4 

3 

3 

B5 

71 

81 

a 

6 

5 

74 

63 

79 

5 

4 

2 

91 

74 

72 

7 

4 

4 

82 

66 

72 

4 

2 

3 

69 

53 

64 

7 

5 

3 

71 

61 

77 

4 

3 

2 

67 

46 

62 

7 

5 

4 

62 

53 

70 

4 

2 

2 

J7J 

M 

100 

19 

IS 

9 

144 

S3 

93 

12 

2 

6 

249 

200 

179 

33 

34 

28 

215 

175 

157 

27 

25 

\9 

152 

314 

88 

12 

9 

5 

330 

104 

85 

7 

4 

4 

167 

131 

89 

21 

II 

5 

344 

116 

78 

12 

6 

3 

170 

(26 

80 

19 

n 

5 

340 

117 

81 

10 

• 5 

3 

S32 

93 

81 

13 

7 

5 

m 

84 

73 

7 

4 

3 

34 

36 

24 

4 

T 

2 

45 

47 

32 

3 

5 

2 

146 

73 

95 

5 

3 

2 

\tt 

93 

104 

4 

2 

1 

159 

83 

+ ■* 

10 

6 

*■ 

| 146 

68 

* a 

4 

5 

■ * 
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StTESIDIAKY TABLES- 

Subsidiary Table VlL— Proportion of literacy at certain age 4 . 



Total |n)pulfltiaii. 

Total liberate. 

Total literate in English. 

AffJ groups. 

Pcnsocw, 

Slalom 

P-timidra, 

Ft-Taoitfi . 

Mol co- 

Female*. 

BhodUl 

Mules. 

FtmAiu. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

* 

a 

9 

10 

British Teniierj. 










7-13 

7,739,5® 

4,265.597 

3,523,971 

277*260 

238332 

33,726 

22,192 

iTiSSJG 

4,266 

PeicentagQ 

JCOO 

100-0 

mo 

3-6 

56 

1-1 

0-3 

0*4 

0+1 

*4-16 

3,133,190 

1,751.329 

1,331,36) 

215396 

190670 

24.726 

24,310 

22.120' 

2,190 

Poroent^O 

JOO‘0 

mo 

mo 

6*9 

10-9 

t-8 

oa 

1-3 

&2 

17-23 

5,502,762 

2,855.741 

2,647X121 

mi 76 

362*3% 

46,280 

64000 

59*153 

5M1 

Ptm.iDt«go 

mo 

mo ! 

m-o 

?4 

12*7 

1*7 



0+2 

24 wid over 

22,500,327 

11 <805,542 

10,694,985 : 

1 *356.465 

1,251,112 

105.353 

154*774 

140*333 

13,391 

Ferwnlago *- 

m-o 

103-0 

m-o 

6*0 

10 m 6 

1-0 

0*7 

1*2 

0*1 

SUtcs. 










7-13 *- 

194,415 

102,400 

92,015 

%im 

5336 

41 2 

24B 

234 

14 

Forotiiitegs # - 

100- 9 

1 00-0 

m-o 

3-1 

5-4 

0 4 

0-f 

0-2 

0-0 

1^16 

72,539 

41.492 

31,047 

4*180 

3,944 

m 

350 

346 

4 

IVfttniUige .- 

mo 


100-0 

5-S 

9-5 

0-8 

0-5 

0*0 

0-0 

17-23.* 

h&sot 

69332 

78,673 

8*056 

IMS 

442 

611 

599 

12 

PiJPQfffVtAgD . * 

mo 

too 0 

loo-o 

5-4 

10-9 

0*6 

0-4 

0-9 

0-0 

2-4 *MwJ over 

553,452 

287,477 

265,975 

HAS 

3M61 

%2 

1452 

1*500 

52 

Porcftnia^ 

1000 

1000 

m-o 

5*7 

W-6 

0-4 

0+3 

0^ 

O*0 
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CHAPTEK li.—LITERACY, 


Subsidiary Table VLTL— Number of institutions and pupil# according to the 
returns of the Education Department. (British territory only.) 


Cbs t?( u urt 'tutsan. 

I93J. 

3923. 

191E- 

190J. 

InvtitQ' 

Hone. 

SchuLkm. 

Inal it!i- 

Edhokr&r 

Enatiitu-r 

titm. 

Scholars, 

Institu* 

tlOUB. 

driaatu* 

< 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

a 

9 

United Province* {8Htbb IsrUttry) + + 

25 r 957 

1,512,747 

21p268 

] ,047,6b! 

J5p52f 

645.737 

13,920 

433,499 

d.—RN^jnv^ -i JnsliUitvmj . * i 

23,661 

l,4SI,69S 

18JS8 

981,644 

10,884 

373,407 

7fi29 

352,578 

Oiii Vise Elkins tf * , ,, 

m 

4,i73t*> 

I 









y so 

5,467 

35 

4,231 

2S j 


Arte collegia »* *. ( 

uw 

1.351 

/ 






PrOlttrtfW.-Otlfll colic gQS ,, , t 

9 

3,517 

16 

1,644 

9 

1,136 

10 

728 

Tccfwical tmd afucaJiim - * 

762 

MJ5Q& 

802 

I5k59J 

220 

S,50J 

54 

2.481 

[i) Trailing Bahoals far luiwtew -. 

&9 

1,62 i 

509 

4.195 

(14 

1,035 

4 

445 

{tij Tram Lug echoal Ear nirtLrrocs . + 

45 

333 

27 

175 

17 

313 

2 

103 

liil) Other special achouLs 

623 

22,434 

266 

11,221 

69 

4.195 

48 

2.939 

Sc&Jalary ediiCOitifH 

1.239 

213,135 

952 

110,656 

612 

92^85 

546 

70JVQ 

<i) English *- - * 

400 

104,663 

m 

60619 

232 

47.324 

242 

30820 

(ii> Vmmcutar 

m 

103,772 

632 

50,mi 

m 

45,261 

304 

39,450 

Primary sdioala 

21,596 

1,204,214 

!G>368 

843p356 

wjm 

469,862 

Gp9&2 , 

276,396 

B^Cfnftnpiyx? /rertfridianf (d) 

ZJtt 

6t,Q49 

3JW 

66JMT 

i 

4,641 

iipm 

6JOO 

8Q&21 


(a] In addition there m the- affiliated Usiivcrait-y of Agrn, which wu wjiHtitutod In 3926. 

l&l Tliewi tnwltid a arte and mwneo students only■ ^himbciH q! the mn vareitica studying vgcaticirmi s^bjette tow, tcmuncn, e F 
and nrodicina) have boon included with, tho stuM? under proEofflioi^l eollegue, 

{t) These include TO degree eoftogee and the Beuaxra SunEkrit Col3egi\ 

Of) No further detuik are uveuMj to. 































Chapter X.—LANGUAGE, 


1. The statistics relating fro language are set out in Imperial Table XV, 
which consists of two parts j— 

Part I—Mother-tongue. 

Part- II.-—Bi-lingualiam. 

At the end of this chapter are two subsidiary tables showing 

Subsidiary Table /.— The distribution of the total population of the 
province by mother-tongue arranged according to the classifi¬ 
cation adopted by Sir George Grierson in the Linguistic Survey, 
(Actual figures). 

Subsidiary Table, //.— The distribution (proportional) by mother- 
tongue, of the total population of each natural division and 
district. 

2. ^ Two columns were provided for language in the general schedule. 
In the first was to he entered the person’s mother-tongue and in the second 
any subsidiary language or languages commonly used. The actual instruc¬ 
tions issued were, for the first- column 

44 Enter each person’s mother-tongue. In the case of infants and 
deaf-mutes the language of the mother should be entered 

and for the second :— 

11 Enter any language or languages habitually spoken by each person 
in daily or domestic life in addition to his or her mother-tongue.’ 

To this was added the general instruction :—■ 

44 Enter the ordinary language of the province as Hindustani. Do not 
write ‘ Urdu ’ or * Hindi.’ 1 Pahari boli ’ should be entered as 
Hindustani.” 

The second column was an innovation at this census, and the results, as we 
shall see later, show that its repetition at another census is not desirable for 
this province. The space it occupies on the schedule could probably be used 
to better advantage for collecting other more useful information. The instruc¬ 
tions concerning the first column varied slightly from those of 1921 which were 
to the effect that for people using the ordinary speech of the province “ Hindu¬ 
stani ” was to be entered : for others was to be entered the name of the language 
spoken as given by the speaker. For any who used more than one language, 
that language which he used in Ms own home was to be put down. Under 
these instructions a person w ho at the time of enumeration did not regularly 
use his mother-tongue either outside or inside his home would not have his 
mother-tongue recorded at all. Such cases, however, must be vety rare and 
would affect the figures of the province only to a negligible extent, so that 
the figures of mother-tongue at this census and for language at last census may 
be taken as exactly comparable. 

The instructions were well carried out at this census and the statistics 
may be taken as presenting an accurate account of the language distribution 
of the province, provided it is admitted that such variations as exist in the 
vernacular of the province, are, with the exception of a few gypsy languages 
purely dialectic. e ' 

3. There is little of interest about the languages of this province. All 
that can be said about them has long since been written, and changes are 
negligible. ° 


Statistics oj 
language, where 
found. 


How tiw figures 
were obtained ; 
and their 
accuracy. 


The Linguistic 
Survey, 
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CHAPTER X. — XiAFGTJAOE, 


According to the Linguistic Survey the provincehaaifour vmwatora- 
Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central 1 akan—distributed approxi¬ 
mately as shown in diagram no. 93- 


Diagram 93. 


MAP 



showing the distribution of the 

VERNACULARS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 
ACCORDING TO LINGUISTIC SURVEY. 

CENTRAL PAHARI -tHED 

WESTERN HINDI __ [=l 

EASTERN HINDI _— - —^3 

BIHARI ___ 




Aimer* 


Sminr.p'.r 

- -H "H. 


.Mit7 


Htiittfil 


Mnrvt 


iHmptfy 
i stittef 




* FiMflff \ 


S olaodtHthr 


SilJiDD 


\B2ht naffift; 


:&itapur 


^ jF ^ H&rdoi 

AfUnpfri ftiurolMirf 




Gtwrpart 




if la frjgaffr 






Hmirpur 






ur -— 

db^i 


It is admitted that these languages merge into one another and are not 
separated by hard and fast boundary lines. “When such boundaries «e 
spoken of or are shown on a map, they must always be understood as con - 
tional methods of showing definitely a state of things which is in its essence 
indefinite. It must he remembered that on each side of the conventional m 
there is a border tract of greater orjess extent, the language of which may bo 
cl&sscd at will with one 01 other*” # 


* Surruy of India, VoLudift I p Part Ij pftgo 3I« 
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This classification is wholly unfamiliar to the general public, and the 
variations in crossing from one side of the province to the other, not to say in 
crossing any conventional boundary line, are so gradual and impercept ible 
as to make it an impossibility for any save a scientific expert to adjudge which 
particular vernacular of the four anyone speaks. It is for this reason that no 
attempt has ever been made in the province to differentiate between these four 
vernaculars in filling up the schedules. Th ; s classification can therefore he 

used only by the indirect 
method of assigning to each 
vernaevdar the population 
of the tract in which it is 
spoken, less those returning a 
foreign language. The figures 
thus obtained are compared 
in the margin with those 
of 1911, The conventional 
boundaries E have adopted 
coincide everywhere with 
those adopted by Mr. Blunt 
then, so the figures are exactly 
comparable. 





Variation £911-31- 

Language, 

1931. 

\n\* 

ActmL 

Per , 
cent. 

Wartem - * 

21.070,746 

20,946.406 

+ 132,260 

+0’6 

Eoa-Vni Hindi ,» 

16,034,344 

15,681.243 

+353,099 

+2-3 1 

Bihrni *• 

10,766,300 

9,835.070 

+931,230 

+9 5 | 

Central FdllOfi .. 

1.576.937 

1,402.586 

+ 174.351 

+ 12-4 

Total Vflnsaeylam 

49.456,327 

47.865.387 

+i*m$4o 

+3-3 


As will be imagined from the method in which these figures have been 
calculated, they correspond very closely with the actual increases in total 
population in each of the areas concerned, and the total increase in all four 
vernaculars together is very close to the increase in total population between 
1911 and 1931 (1,618,475)1 For a full account of this classification of the 
provincial vernaculars the reader is referred to Mr. Blunt’s Report, 1911, Part' l, 
page 279, el seq, and to the Linguistic Survey. There Is nothing fresh to be 
added, save that the absence of natural obstacles, such as mountain ranges, 
throughout the bulk of the province, coupled with rapidly improving means 
of comm uni cation and the is piead of education, must gradually be removing 
even the former small distinctions between these four vernaculars. 


4. According to popular ideas the province has two vernaculars, Urdu 
and Hindi. This matter also was fully dealt with by Mr. Blunt, to whose 
report* I would refer the reader, A still more detailed account is to be found 
in Sir George Grierson’s Linguistic Survey (page 162 ef a&j). From this book 
1 would quote the following passage which puts the matter in a nutshell. 

“ Hindustani is primarily the language of the Northern Boab, 
and is also the ling act franca of India, capable of being written 
both in the Persian and the Nagari characters and, without 
purism, avoiding alike the excessive use of either Persian or 
Sanskrit words when employed for Literature. 

The name ‘ Urdu * can then bo confined to that special variety of 
Hindustani in which Persian words are of frequent occurrence, 
and which therefore can only bo written with ease in the 
Persian character ; and similarly ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to 
the form of Hindustani in which Sanskrit words abound, and 
which therefore is legible only w T hen written in the Nagari 
character* These are the definitions which were proposed by 
the late Mr. Growso, and they have the advantage of being 
intelligible, while at the same time they do not overlap ”4 
At this census with the approval of Government, as in 1921, no attempt 
was made, in filling up the schedules, to distinguish between Urdu and Hindi, 
firstly because the information so collected would be of no material use, and 
secondly in order to avoid a revival of the former bitter controversy referred 
to by Mr. Blunt in the 1911 Report. Of the population enumerated in the 


Bindvgtani, 
Urdu and 
Hindi. 


*Census Report |9ll, Pwt J, pays 230 <t «?, 
f Linguistic Survey, page 167. 
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Other 

vemac Jor$ of 
the province. 


Moiher-iongiiee 
foreign to this 
province. 


Bi-tingmiism* 


Gypsy id Liilcc t. 

Fonont. 

Uiibsui * ■ . f 

102 

Kflfijari 

153 

Kju;p!-*LfE for Kunphali } 

73 

Natl (or X&iki) 

71 

Total 
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province including the stated no less than 997 per niOle Totiiroed Hindustan^ 
accepted in the above sense embracing both Urdu and Hindi, as their mother- 
tongue. 

5* The only othei mother-tongues which find a home in the province are 
eertain gypsy dialogs. At this census only four were returned, the actual 

figures of which arc given in the margin. I hey are 
negligible. These gypiy languages were dealt 
with by Mr. Blunt in 1911 . and a fuller account 
will be found in the Linguistic Surrey, Volume I, 
Part I, Chapter 5VI. The only point of note is 
that these dialects are rapidly dying out in this 
province. These wandering tribes are taking to a 
more settled manner of living, cultivation and the 
like, and with this change comes the need to use 
the language of their neighbours. As a result the 
majority of the present members of these tribes have 

_ never learnt these dialects, but speak from their 

youth some form or other of Hindustani. This 
may be seen from the following figures. In 1911 no less than 8,804 persons re¬ 
turned their language as one of the gypsy dialects, which then included Banja ri, 
Haburi, Kanjari, Kanphati, Ivunchbandhi, Natki, Pacliwl, and Sansia. In 1921, 
Banjari was returned by 109 persons and Kanjari by 28, but the figures appear 

to be incomplete. In order to illustrate 
how far these mot her-tongues are dying 
out I give, in the margin, the number 
enumerated in 1931 of those tribes who 
returned gypsy dialects in 1911, to¬ 
gether with the number who returned a 
gypsy language as mother-tongue at 
this census, Banjaras, Kanphatas, 
Kunchbandhms and Pankhiaa have not 
been separately tabulated by caste at 
this census so their figures are omitted. 
The figures suffice to show how comple¬ 
tely Hindustani is overlaying and replac¬ 
ing these gypsy tongues. From para¬ 
graph 7 infra it will be seen that even 
those who returned a gypsy language as 
mother-tongue in every case returned 

Hindustani as subsidiary language. 



Numb* ■— 

Tribe* 

Ennii mu ■lii.l 

Who 
raturrifd 
a avufly 
UtxguogG 
an 

Ttli-ilW- 

longue. 

Kimj Lir ■ - * * 

24,12$ 

153 

Habura 

W16 

m 

Eansin * * 

914 

Nil 

Nat 

58.239 

n 


6. As regards the other mother-tongues returned they give little more 
real information than the number and nationality of immigrants and visitors 
to the province who have not yet become merged in the resident population. 
Any changes that have taken place since 1921 are changes not of language but 
of population, and these have been dealt with in Chapters 1 and III. No further 
discussion is necessary here. One point may be mentioned in connexion with the 
unusually large number of persons who returned their mother-tongue as Scotch 
{Gaelic). There has been no revival in this language, nor is it likely seriously 
to overlay or replace Hindustani. The figures are due to the fact that the bulk 
of the Seaforths, w ho were stationed at Jhansr, returned Gaelic as their mother- 
tongue. The correctness of the enumeration was subsequently verified from 
the Officer Commanding himself. 

7. An attempt was made to ascertain how- far the languages of this prov¬ 
ince and of neighbouring territ ory are overlaying each ot her. The results are 
shown tahsilwise, where any figures were returned at all, in Part II of Imperial 
Table XV. It should be noted that returns of English as either mother-tongue 
or subsidiary tongue have been excluded from this part of the table being irre¬ 
levant to the enquiry id hand. It may also be mentioned that no one in the 
province returned more than one subsidiary language excluding English. 


* Ctnitti Be p*rt» \9iK Pari I* 2S9+ 
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The most striking feature of these figures is the utter insignificance of the 
number of those who use regularly in their daily life a language other than their 
mother-tongue (excluding, of course, Knglish), This will be found in striking 
contrast with some other parts of India* 

Ehotia is spoken as a subsidiary tongue by a few people in tahsil Maharaj- 
gauj of district Gorakhpur, in Pithoragarh tahsil of ALuoiu, and Chainoll tabsil 
of Garhwal, presumably as a result of contact with Bhotia settlers and itinerant 
traders ; Rajasthani is used by a few in scattered areas, as a result of business 
contacts ; Punjabi is spoken by some in Meerut and Bijnor districts as a resent 
of contact with immigrants from the Punjab ; and Nepali is used as a subsidiary 
language by a few in Benares, Pithoragark tabs it of Almora and Gouda tabsil 
of Gunda* again as a result of contact with immigrants. 

Altogether of those who returned Hindustani as their mother*tongue 
only 10 per 10,000 returned a subsidiary language (males I'd per 10*000 ; 
females 0 9 per it),G0o). 

Among those who returned Bhutia as their mother-tongue in the province 
643 per miiio (males 614 per mille, females 679 per nnlle) also speak Hindustani, 
Tho bulk of these are found in Pit kora garb tahsd of district Almora. the 
higher proportion among females is due to theh inter-mairiago with males 
whose mother-tongue is Hindustani, 

E% + ery one of the 399 persons who returned a gypsy dialect as mother- 
tongue ret Limed Hindustani as subsidiary language. 

As mentioned in paragraph 2 supra these figures are too inrigniiicant to 
warrant the labour and expense of collection in future. 


(t) S J& d ary 
lang ages to 
Hindustani* 


(n) Hindustani 
as s .Ls'd.ary 
lang age to 
others. 

(a) To Bhotia* 


(h) To the gypsy 
languages. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of total population by mother-tong* p4 
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Subsidiary Table I. —Distribution of total population by mother-tongue — (cone Id.) 
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Subsidiary 1 Table f I ,—Distribution by mother-tongue of the population 

of each district and state. 
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Chapter XI.—RELIGION, 


j. We are concerned in this chapter with the numbers of those who have 
been returned as professing certain religions, rather than with their tenets 
except in so far as these influence the figures. Imperial Table XVI gives 
the actual figures by sex of all the religions 'returned ibr each district and state. 
Imperial Table V gives the distribution by religion and sex in municipalities 
and other towns, and Provincial Table IT gives the distribution by tahsils. 
Figures for age and civil condition, literacy, anti race, tribe or caste are shown 
by religion in Imperial Tables VII, Xnt and XVII respectively. Imperial 
Table VUE shows civil condition by age For Anglo-Indian and Indian Christ¬ 
ians, and Table XI shows the occupation of Christians. 

An ana! ysia of the figures for religion is provided in the four subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter which show r-— 

Subsidiary Table /—The general distribution of the population by 
religion at the last six censuses. 

Sv&fidiary Table 11— The distribution of the population at the last 
rix censuses of each district and state according to the main 
religions—Bralvmanic or orthodox Hindu ism, Islam, Ary a 
Sam a j ism and Christianity. 

Subsidiary Table III —The number of Christians at each of the last six 
censuses anti the variations therein during the last- 50 years. 

Subsidiary Table 1V— The distribution by religion at this census of 
the urban and rural population. 

2, The instructions for filling in the entry of each person’s religion 
were as follows 

“ Cohtmv 1 { Religion) —Enter here the religion which each person returns, 
as Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Ary a, Brahmo, Dev, Buddhist, Christian, Parsi. 
In the case of aboriginal tribes who are not of the above religions, the name 
of the tribe should be entered in this column. In the case of Christians, the 
sect also should l>e entered below the religion. No sect should be written 
for any other religion.* 1 

This was amplified as follows :— 

“ (1) You must be careful to see that Jains, Biahmos, Ary as, Devs 
and Sikhs are not entered as Hindus, even if they sav they are 
Hindus ; otherwise whatever religion the man himself mentions 
must be entered. Jains are sometimes called Saraogis. 

<2) It has been arranged that every illiterate Christian will have a small 
slip of paper with the name of his sect entered on it, in Urdu and 
Hagan. Enumerators should ask for this slip and copy the 
sect from it. Supervisors will ask to see the slips when testing 
such entries.” 

It will be seen that sect was recorded only for Christians, hut eventually 
as a measure of economy the tabulation of even the Christian sects was very 
much curtailed. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the figures a word is necessary as to 
the difference in meaning of the word religion used in connexion with this 
Report and tliat usually accepted in Western countries. In the West religion 
connotes a man’s ideas'as to God, the life hereafter and so on, in fact his creed 
as to the superhuman. In this country (and in this Report) the word religion 
covers the whole field of social conduct and takes no account of small differences 
in personal belief which are too numerous in this country to be considered, 
for outside Islam and Christianity' few of the religions met w T ith have any dis¬ 
tinguishing central concept or doctrinal basis. Even in the case of Islam and 
Christianity there are on the fringes small groups who combine the forms and 
exercises of more than one community and are consequently difficult to place. 

The distinction of religion in this country is thus more social than 
religious in the Western sense of the word, This may be summed up in the 
words of the India Census Report, 1921* ;— 

“ The census is not concerned with personal religion but is an attempt 
to record religion in its co mmun al aspect, merely distinguishing 
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• Vidt Lilia Codsua Report \92l, page 103. 
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those who lav claim to one or other of the reeogn^j'fl sectional 
labels without looking too closely into the validity of their claims. 

The only difficulty met with at this census in securing an accurate enumera¬ 
tion from this viewpoint was the communal aspect. Pending constitutional 
reforms harl accentuated the rivalry between the two mam communities of 
this province, Hindus and Muslims, with the result that influences were 
at work to induce all non-Muslim communities to return themselves as 
Hindus. The influences were, however, not as strong m this province as in 
some parts of India and as between Muslims and non -Muslims had no effect 
at all. In the case of the reformed Hindu communities the difficulty was 
practically surmounted by allowing any who so desired to return themselves 
as Hindu-Arya, Hindu-Radhaswami, etc. Speaking generally, therefore, the 
statistics of religion may be accepted as thoroughly reliable, 1 he value ol 
the figures will be further discussed under each head. 

3 The general distribution of the people by religion in British territory 

only is noted in the margin. 
The Brail manic or ortho¬ 
dox Hindus amount to 
nearly84 percent, Muslims 
to nearly 15 per cent, and 
the remainder to a little 
over 1 per cent. Muslims 
have during the past de¬ 
cade increased nearly twice 
as rapidly as Hindus, the 
percentage increases being 
Muslims 10'3 and all 
Hindus 5’6. lirahmanic or 
orthodox Hindus have to 
some extent lost to the 
reformed Hindu religions, 
though Radhaswumis» 
Bra limns and Devs are 
still of no numerical im¬ 
portance in this Province. 
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Likewise Buddhists, Zoroa stria ns, Jews and those of indefinite beliefs 
are numerically unimportant. Jains have remained stationary, but Sikhs 
show a marked increase as the result of a large number of Jats (chiefly m 
Moradabad District} returning their religion as Sikh instead of Hindu for the 
first time (vide paragraph 13 infra). 

The variations under each head will be dealt with in later paragraphs, 

4, The classification adopted in Imperial Table XVI was prescribed for 
the whole of India, It differs from that of the last two censuses in the exclu¬ 
sion of the heading Indo-Aryan religions over Hindus (orthodox and reformed), 
Jain, Sikh and Buddliist. It has now become traditional in this country for 
census to ride the crests of the successive waves of political agitation. 1911 
was no exception and as usual the communal aspect was then receiving its 
due share of attention. Hindu parti nans were anxious to claim Aryas, 
Brahmos, Jains* Sikhs and Buddhists as their political allies, and asserted 
freely that they ought all to be classed as at the very least, Hindu sectarians, 
if not as Hindus pure and simple. To meet this claim as far as possible and 
so smooth© the part of the enumerator the religions concerned were grouped 
under the heading Indo-Aryan religions, though the heading was not meant 
to imply that any one of these religions is a sect of Hinduism or of any other 
of the religions grouped with it, nor that there is even any bond between 
them save that which is denoted by the term itself, viz., that they are all reli¬ 
gions whose origin was Indian and' (with the sole exception of Buddhism) still 
have their home in India. The heading was continued at last census f° T 
similar reasons. At the present census, however, it has been dropped. 

Figures for the followers of those religions which are more recent off¬ 
shoots from Hinduism—Ary as, Kadhaswamis, Brahmos, and Devs— are given 
separately from the figures of Brahmanic or orthodox Hindus, and total figures 
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for all of them together are gi ven. It is extremely difficult to say when a sect 
attains the dignity of a separate religion, and personal opinion must largely 
enter into the consideration. 'Die social and political aspect also complicates 
the matter. If a new sect or even a new religion from the point of view of its 
tenets and ritual, breaks off from one of the older religious communities, 
although it may from a religious standpoint wish to claim to he a separate 
religion, until its followers are sufficiently numerous and influential to be able 
to protect their own social and political interests it is but natural that they 
would not wish completely to sever their connexion with the parent body. 
To illustrate my meaning, although many Radhaswamis would from the religious 
standpoint claim to be non-Hindus, yet out of consideration for their social 
and political rights as against those of Muslims, most of them would un¬ 
doubtedly call themselves Hindus. The figures have, therefore, been shown 
separately for these so-called reformed Hindu religions and it is left to the 
reader to consider them as Hindus or not according to his own views. 

The figures of Rail has warn is have been separately tabulated for the first 
time at this census. 

Jains, Sihhs and Buddhists have all been shown separately from Hindus. 
The difference between Jains and Hindus is not very distinct, and in practice 
seems more social than religious. Closely connected as Jains are by race anil 
profession with certain sections of the Hindu community, inter-marriages 
have, in the past, not been uncommon. Latterly, however, Jains have adopted 
a more exclusive attitude and inter-marriages with Hindus have decreased. 

Sikhism and Buddhism are undoubtedly distinct from Hinduism- In 
the ease of the former the heated triangular political contest which we see going 
on in the Punjab at the present time can leave no doubt at all on the point. 

In respect of the other religions no change has been made in classi¬ 
fication. _ 

5 . The variations in the distribution of the population (of British terri¬ 
tory) between all Hindus, Muslims and those of other religions at successive 
censuses during the last 50 years are shown in the following table :— 
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Each census has shown a slight decline in the proportion which Hindus 
bear to the total community and an increase in the proportion home by 
Muslims and those of other religions {excluding the years 1901-11 when the 
Muslim proportion remained stationary). This matter will he touched upon 
later. The proportional changes are, however, so slight that they do not 
permit of diagrammatic illustration. 

fi. In this Province the local distribution of religions is of small interest 

or importance and has, in any 
case, been fully dealt with in 
previous reports. The marginal 
table gives the percentages of 
the main religions in 1931 by 
natural divisions. The most 
noteworthy fact is the relative 
unimportance everywhere of all 
save Hindus and Muslims. The 
actual figures are illustrated in 
diagram no. 94. 
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(it) by districts 
and states. 
Hindu#. 


Argos, 

Jains. 


Sikhs. 


Buddhists. 

Muslims. 



Brahmanic Hindus vastly outnumber those of nil other ^li^onstakon 
together in every district and state. Only m the Ram pur State are they 
challenged numerically by Muslims who there number 217,297 agamt 
043 838° Hindus. Muslims also form a powerful mmonty in the nuLh 
bouring districts of Moredabad (478,847 Muslims to 745 669 Hm^) and 
Bn nor (JU4,056 Muslims to 486,883 Hindus). In all other districts an . _. 
Brahmanic Hindus outnumber all religions put together by multipks var™ 
between 3 and 10, while in districts Almora and Garhwa) and leim- 
Garhwal State they claim 99 per cent, of the total population. 

Arvas are found chiefly in the three western revenue divisions of XLeerm, 
Atrra and Rohilkhand, inonTespecially in the districts of Meerut, Muzaffaiaaga , 
Bimor, and Bulandshahr, which each return over 20,000. . 

Jains are found mainly in the western revenue divisions of Meerut, .ij-n ■ 
and Jhansi. especially in the districts of Meerut, Jhansi, Agra and Muzatiai- 

nagar, which each return over 8 , 000 . strict 

Nearly one-half of the Sikhs are returned from Moradabad distri 

where, as already mentioned, a very large number of Jats returned tn<, 
religion for the first time as Sikhism {see also paragraph 13 infra), ui i 
remainder one-half were returned from the Meerut revenue division where «w 
have overflowed their natural boundary from the Punjab. The rest oi 
distribution of Sikhs is due largely to the accidents of military postings. 

Buddhism is found chiefly in Kumaun, and its existence there is due 

its proximity to Buddhist Tibet. ■.»_ 

The local distribution of Muslims is due partly to historical and pan j 
to economic causes. Muslims are found chiefly where Muslims held swaj 
the past; in the Meemt and Rohilkhand revenue divisions and Aiiga 
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(the heart of the Mughal Empire) in Agra, Farrukhabad, Jaunpur and Oudh, 
all centres of Muslim states or provinces. The Muslims preference for 
urban life explains their presence in large numbers in Cawnpore, Allahabad 

and Benares. , . _ . . , 

Christians, like Aryas and Jains, are found chiefly in the three western 
revenue divisions of Rohilkhand, Meerut and Agra, more especially in the dis 
tncts of Moradabad, Aligarh, Meerut, Budaun, Bareilly, Bulandshahr, and 
Miizaflarnagar. In some of these districts and in Lucknow, Allahabad, Cawn¬ 
pore, etc., the larger numbers are due in part to the accidents of trade, and the 
postings of troops and Government servants. 

Rndhaswamls are concentrated chiefly in Agra district where their head¬ 
quarters are situated at- Dayalbagh. 

The other religions call for uo special comment. 

Proportional statistics of the religion of urban and rural populations are 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table TV of this chapter. 1 

The subject has been dealt with in paragraph 13 of Chapter 11 to which 

the reader is referred. t 

7 , The variations in each religion separately are exhibited in Subsidiary 
Table I to this chapter in two ways. Columns 4 9 show for each religion its 
proportion per 10,000 of population at each of the last six censuses and so 
reveals how each religion stood with respect to the others at each census. 
Columns 10-15 show the intereensal percentage variations in the actual 
numbers of the followers of each religion. 

The percentage increases in each of the main religions in the last 50 years 

and in the last decade are shown for 
British territory for the sake of conve¬ 
nience in the margin- Sikhs show the 
greatest proportional increases both in 
the last decade and the last half century. 
The reason for the recent increase has 
already been mentioned. 
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in the past decade owing to conversions. 
The increase in Christians (chiefly Indian), 
so rapid between 1891 and 191), slowed 
down considerably between 1911 and 
1921, and in the past decade has not kept 
pace with the increase in the general 
population. Jains have remained sta¬ 
tionary since 1021 and show a material 
decline since 1881. Muslims have in the 
last 10 years increased nearly twice as 
rapidly as Brahmanic Hindus, and over 
the last 50 years their rate of increase has 
been three times as great. The marginal 
tabic shows the actual gains and losses of 
the various religions in the last decade. 


* i’hesG. were nat t^poretcly talmkitod at Last 
cenfl-Uri, _ 

The figures for each religion will be taken up in turn in the following 
paragraphs. 

S. The old problem “ What is a Hindu t ” has been discussed at length 
in past census reports and it- is not considered desirable to continue this dis¬ 
cussion at length here. The instruction given to enumerators was to record 
the religion named by the person enumerated. In this respect previous custom 
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has been followed. Very few difficulties were met with in practice. Some of 
the depressed castes returned themselves as other than Brahmanic Hindus, 
usually as Arvas, but the bulk of them made no claim to belong to any other 
faith There was no desire evinced to return themselves as Adi-Hindus (hi, 
the ordinal inhabitants of Hindustan) though I understand that in the Punjab 
the depressed classes are organizing themselves through mbhas and adoptm- 
this appellation in order to dissociate themselves politically from Brakmamc 
Hindus. Mv Brahmanio Hindus, therefore, include the bulk oi the depressed 
classes. It Is possible that a few Arvas, acting under the misapprehension that 
if thev returned themselves as Arya they, would be completely separated Irom 
Hindus in the census tables returned themselves as Hindus pure and simple, 
but in dew of the fact that they were allowed to return themselves as Hindu- 
Arva the number is considered to be quite insigniiieant. Some Ary as wished to 
return their religion as \ cdic, but Brahmanic Hinduism is also \ tdic , the 
chances of confusion were pointed out to them and the difficulty was over¬ 
come by their being recorded as Vedic/Arya, 

The Hindu Brahmanic figures may, therefore, be taken as quite accurate. 
They have increased by fi'7 per cent, in the last 50 years, i,e, about two-thirds 
of the increase found'in all religions. In the last decade they increased by 
5 7 per cent, which is about five-sixths of the increase in all religions, and have 
lost to Ary as, Sikhs and to a slight extent- to Muslims, 

One interesting community, which as in previous censuses has been 
included under Brahmanic Hindu, may here be referred to, namely the Sadlis 
of Farrukhabad, Appendix D to this chapter gives a brief account of them, 
from which it will be seen that their tenets differ very materially from those of 
orthodox Hinduism. 

Another interesting community may here be mentioned—the Malkanas 
referred to on page 118 of the India Report for 1911. They consist of people of 
Hajput, Jat and Vaishya descent and observe certain Hindu and Muslim 
ceremonies. In 1911 Mr, Blunt wrote that some of them had recently definitely 
abjured Islam. Inquiries in 1931 elicited the foEowing information. 

A few such families, the descendents of Ha j puts converted to Islam, five in 
villages Baghpur (tahsil Bhongaon) and Naunar (tahsil Mainpuri) in Mainpuri 
district, but a few years back as a result of the shuddhi movement were re-con¬ 
verted entirely to Hin duism and returned themselves as Hindus at this census. 
From Etah district it is learned that there are some 3,178 Malkana Rajputs 
living in Tabsils Afiganj (2,000), Etah (734) and Jalesar (444). The shuddhi 
movement resulted in the conversion back to Hinduism of some 50 in the last 
few years, but the remainder are still strongly inclined towards Islam, returned 
this as their religion at the recent census and their caste as Nau-Muslim. 

From Agra district it is learnt that 2,579 remain (tahsils Kixaofi 1,157, 
Fatehabad 1,000, Khairagarh 417, and Agra 5} and still profess Islam, and re¬ 
turned themselves as Muslims at this census with caste Malkana. The shuddhi 
movement has resulted in some decrease in their numbers in the last few years, 
In Muttra district there are some 7,800 Malkanas but they have been much 
affected by the shuddhi movement and in some villages all have been re-convert¬ 
ed to Hinduism. Even the remainder practise many Hindu rites and are now 
definitely more inclined towards Hinduism than towards Islam. At this census 
they returned themselves in various ways. Those who had been re-converted 
to Hinduism described themselves as Hajputs or Jats by caste and Brahmanic 
Hindus by religion. Others who still hesitate between Islam and Hinduism 
or who still profess Islam described themselves as Muslima with caste Rajput, 
Malkana Rajput or Nau-Musfim. The foEowing figures for Muttra District 
show the extent to which re-conversion has taken place, 
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It seems that the majority of the Malkanas ate still somew hat uncertain as 
to what they arc by religion. In 192b when the shuddhi anti tabligh movements 
were at their height it was common for these Malkanas to be converted and re¬ 
converted to Hinduism, Islam and Christianity in rapid succession as the various 
hands of preachers visited their villages on behalf of the different movements. 
They began to stand out for receiving money for conversion, which the zealots 
of the conflicting religions were then generally willing to give. It is said that 
many of these Malkanas made quite a lot of money out of their conversion and 
re-conversion. 

Another sect may be mentioned here known as the Sakhi Sanaaj, It is 
reported, that members of this sect are now found in district Ballia, the samaj 
having been founded there by a Kayasth ascetic Ramaji Baba of Chapra (Bihar 
and Orissa) some 15 or 20 years back. They follow a form of bhakti cult pre¬ 
ferring bhakti (devotion) to* gyau (knowledge) as the method of attaining uni¬ 
fication with the Supreme Being, or salvation. This is on the lines followed 
and advocated by Swumi Chayatanya of Bengal. The followers dance with 
veils on their faces in the tradition of gopi$ f the devotees oi Lord Sri Krishna. 
Accurate statistics of this sect in Bahia were not obtainable. 


In Appendix E will be found a few notes on the changes in the religious 
beliefs of the lower Hindu classes* 


9. Though there is some diversity throughout the province in the 
religious and social practices of Muslims, there is usually not much doubt 
as to who is a Muslim and who Is not. 

Subsidiary Tabic I shows that Muslims have increased in the decade 
(in British territory) by 10■ 8 per cent, and in the last fifty years by 21*3 per 
cent. The former figure is nearly twice the corresponding Brahmanio Hindu 
figure and the latter is three times as great. 

Mr, Blunt in 1911 dealt very fully with the reasons for Muslims 
multiplying more rapidly than Hindus*. There is no need for me to go over the 
same ground in detail. The vital statistics exhibited in paragraph 21 of Chapter 
IV of the present report show that for various reasons the birth-rate and the 
survival rate of Muslims are higher than of Hindus, largely as a result of 
their social customs in relation to marriage. I refer to the later age of 
marriage in the case of Muslims and the fact that Muslim widows arc 
allowed to marry again. Conversions have not affected the .Muslim figures. 
The tabligh movement on the part of Muslims was countered by the shuddhi 
and sangathan movements on the part of Hindus and the exchanges have 
been negligible. 

10. Subsidiary Table I shows that Ary as have increased in the last 
decade by 54*7 per cent, and as already mentioned the true figure may tie 
slightly higher. This is a striking testimony to their proselytizing efforts. 
At last census their number was only a shade higher than that of Christians, 
but now Aiyas are half as numerous again as Christians. They were, at their 
own request, separately tabulated for the first time in 1891. 

Their greatest increases since 1921 are shown in districts Meerut, 
Muzaffamagar, Kami Tal (where the Silpkais or Hill Doms have largely adopted 
Aryaism), Bij nor, Fateh pur and Saharanpur, Losses are shown in a few dis¬ 
tricts notably Bulandshahr, EtawaU, Mainpuri and Cawnpore, but they are 
unimportant relative to the increases. The net increase is of course mainly 
due to conversions which are facilitated by the active social side of the move¬ 
ment. (Some account of the samaj and its activities will be found in Appendix 
A at the end of this chapter). Converts have been taken almost entirely 
from Brahmanio Hinduism with small numbers from Islam and Christianity. 
In Bulandshahr District where the loss to Ary as amounted to 3,607, Christians 
increased by 1,089, Sikhs by 441, and Jams by 155, so that at least 2,000 Ary as 
must have gone back to orthodox Hinduism [ in the same way in Etawali at 
least 1,500 went back; in Mainpuri at least 900; and in Cawnpore at least 
1,400. Although these may be termed exceptional cases it seems clear that the 
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* Vidt OonEu* Report 1911* I'«l I, page 109 rf «$. 
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tions .since 1911 in the actual numbers ot Aryns uho retained each caste. 
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■ Figure not available 

In 1831 half the Arya eomnum^y had teen 

Hindu castes, one-seventh from depressed 
castes and the remainder returned no 
caste. Substantial increases have occur¬ 
red under all the higher castes except 
Kayasthas, who have declined as the 
actuals in the margin show. This may 
be the outcome of the more advanced 
literacy of Kayasthas who may couse- 
fluently have a greater share than the 
other castes among the 20,248 Ary as 
who returned no caste at this census. 

__ Jats are being converted in strikingly 

• Figure wt available. large numbers, and in the last decade 

many Silpkars and Chamara have adopted Aryaism. The increased P r0 K 
tions of Ary as who returned ordinary or depressed caates sho . 
conversions are taking place more freely among these classes than m the P ; * 
We have already seen the effect of this on the literacy figures for Aryas 

paragraph 11 of chapter IX), , , . . . „ iflnlud- 

11. There are now 207,896 Christians m the province as a wholemciu 

ins the states, or 4 per mille of the total population. Of these 1 i 3,. _ 

Indian Christians, in other words there arc 4 Indian Chnstians to eve^ of 
Christian. Anglo-Indian Christians number 11,2*2, and £hnsti 
European or allied race total 23,500. The accuracy of these figures wui 

referred to later in this paragraph, , QH1 ;p ^e 

Statistics of all Clmstians together for each census since ljw-1 ^ 
found in Subsidiary Table III to this chapter. In the British territory oi tnc 
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province the increase in Christians has been only 2 per cent, in the last ten 
Yearn, though they have more than quadrupled in the last half-century- 

l give below the figure** of ChriaUans of^Euroj>eans and allied races Ed * * 


Yg&t* 

CkistianB. 

Eiimponnfl fltri! alKixi 
IBl^L 

Anglo- rtuliftm. 

Fef*’irt*. 

Halos* 

FCtlllllWr 

PonttfriEU 


Fprncilw. 

19!1 t- 

21.500 

25.146 

33.411 

17,558 

18,160 

24,747 

5,942 

BM 4 

11.272 

bj m 

5+868 

4,603 

4.044 

5,404 

4,664 

4.050 


Indi'm. 


The decrease in Europeans is due partly to [urbanization of the services 
and partly to movements of the British garrison. It has teen ter leas m the 

last than in the previous decade. T . 

Anglo-Indians have increased. Their figures probably include a few, but 
not many, Indian Christians who do occasionally return themselves as Anglo- 
Indians. In the same way Europeans include a few Anglo-Indians, hut the 

errors in this respect are not likely to be serious. 

Those of European and allied races were all save l , yO British subjects. 
Both Europeans and Anglo-Indians are naturally found chiefly m cities 
and the larger towns. The cities returned 18,227 (f.e. 7S per cent.) and 3,701 
( i.e, 77 per cent.) of them respectively. , . . 

The district and statewise distribution by age of European and Anglo- 
Indian Christians can be seen from Imperial Table XIX, for only one European 
and no Anglo-Indian returned a religion other than Christianity. htnwah Had 
a larger mini her of Europeans than usual owing to the fact, that linu> i it>ops 
at the time of the final enumeration were performing a flag-march through the 

Anglo-Indians are most numerous in the cities of Allahabad {2,Gfll), 

Lucknow (1,526), Agra (1,274) and Jh ansi (927). * _ 

In the margin T give for the whole province the number or Indian 

Christians at each census since 1911. 
The rate of increase in Indian Christians 
between 1901 and 1911 was very great, 
but slackened materially between 1911 
and 1021. This was ascribed by my 
predecessor* to under-enumeration as 
the result of a deliberate and successful 
attempt made by Ary as to induce 
Christian converts from Hinduism to 
return their former religion, it was 
then estimated that a closer approxima¬ 
tion to the facts would have been 216,000 
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1931 

173.077 

39,7*36 

83.371 

192! 

1ft W3 

87,610 

81.153 I 

391! 

136*189 

72.951 

65.238 


(in) Indian 
Christians* 


Indian Christians, At the present census every endeavour was made to secure 
a full enumeration of this community. The missions were asked and undertook 
to give their converts slips and at the same time to take an unofficial census of 
them and let me have their results for comparison. Unfortunately they did 
not fulfil their undertaking. Very few converts received slips and no figures 
of their converts were sent to me. Similar influences to those of 1921 were 
probably at work, but so far as 1 am aware there is no reason to suppose that 
Indian Christians have been appreciably under-enumerated at this census 
though they show an increase of only 2'6 per cent, as against an increase of 
22-1 per cent, between 1911 and 1921, and if the estimated figure of 1921 be 
accepted there has been a decrease of roughly 20 per cent. There are, how¬ 
ever, reasons for this apparent retrogression. In the past many returned as 
Indian Christians were imperfectly converted. They were mainly found in 
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conversion was not assured. Dm ring the 1 , ■ . ,1 inevitable 

effort has for economic and other reasons ^ ' k Hinduism 

result that many of these border-line converts naT \f in t1l( . 

orthodox or reformed. Another contributory cause £ “5i“ ? ( ,f ihr wni 
on the progress of Christian missions to be fount. t j lr Christian 1 holy 

chapter! viz., the fairing of otaodarfa for ndmw*™„,*? *£f„ ij , 

4 -rain the Hindu shwddhi movement, directed to reclaiming tno 
to other rclicions and also to 

religions to Hinduism, must have taken back eonsi declined from 

waverera. In Meerut district for example Tnd.nu Chn stums aeetima mm 
.17 48 i i n 1901 to 13 611 in 1!>31. This was the result of sweepers and ij.hi ■' 
who had returned themselves as Christians in 1921 \ of 

4rvas in 1931 In Etah district Christians declined by -.b.4 . 1 * a resuit 

aw«pem who .rrre recorded as Christian, in 921 » urmng .them- 
selvea as Hindus in 1931. This also a,counts for the te-lucnon m l e Mbi t 
figures. Decreases appear in Oawnpore Fatehpur, da bun Ha ^ ur Har 1 
and Sul tan pur districts as the result of the dosing down of missions and 

schools attached to missions. - t . , Aritj.! 

On the Other hand Indian Christians increased m district M^dat . 

from 16.366 to 22,289 as the result of many sweepers returning then■ _ 

Christians for the first time. In Musutffaniapur it was < ho mars who ■ 
responsible For the increase from 6,400 to 10,034. , 

Christian sects were enumerated as usual at this census, but on 
of retrenchment Christians have not been tabulated m Ml V sect an - 
Separate figures for the province as a whole, including the states, were-eoi JH _ 
for (1) Roman Catholics. (2) Romo-Syrians. (3) Other Syriai^, and (4) 0 _ - 
and these \rill be found in note 3 to Imperial Table XV T. f ™m the^hg _ 
appoare that Roman Catholics have decreased by 654 or o‘3 per cent., m 
having increased by 343 or 5-2 per cent, and female s having decreased »»> * • 
or 17 r 4 per cent. In the previous decade the variations were J" * ’ 

per cent., males — 1-9 per cent, and females -f 54 - 6 per cent. Half • ♦ 

large increase in females at last census has disappeared at this, an _ _ _ . „ 

in males has been made good. The increase in other denomina 1 _ * . 

last census amounts to 5,362 or 2*8 per cent. A movement is a p , 

foot to unite the various Christian sects into one fold to be named t he L 

Church of Northern India. ,■ (l - nil Q 

12. Jains are found chiefly in the Meerut and Agra revenue / 

and Jhansi district, and arc mostly wealthy money-lenders and traders, .m 
figures have remained almost stationary in the last decade, having ns-c , 
67,887 to 67,954. They have been reduced by 15 per cent, m the last n,^ # 
century, losses being most marked between 1901 and 1^-1* 
explained the losses between 1901 and 1911 as due to a growing Laxi y 
gious matters among Jains leading to more of them being enumera < 
Hindus, to inter*marriages of Jains with Hindus, conversions to Aryaism ■ 
migration of Jains out of the province for trade reasons. Mr- Eoyci 1 
sidered the decrease between 1911 and 1921 to be due to the . - 

and short duration of marriage among this community. 1 ho rapic t ec. 
has at this census been arrested. In paragraph 12 of Chapter \1 it ia _ 
observed that the proportion of Jain widowers and more so of ^ lcio v 

materially decreased, so the duration or 
their marriages has increased. y n , ® 
other hand the proportion of Jams who 
co through life unmarried still shows a 
tendenev to rise. The mar ginal ^ figure^ 

show that the Jain community is more 
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more rapidly in the next decade. Another point suggested by the figures in 
the third column is that the population is more access! vo now than in 1921, in 
other words there are more .Tain immigrants in 1931 than in 1921 and these 
new immigrants have probably been responsible at least in part for arresting 
the decrease in the community. The relative development of trade in this and 
other provinces is thus also a factor that will influence the trend of the Jain 
figures in the next decade. 

13. The striking increase in Sikhs from 14.234 to 46,500 since 1921 is 
due to the fact that a very intensive campaign was carried out among the Juts 
in the west of the province to induce them to return themselves as Sikhs. 
I bis was most suceessfui in tforadabad Districts where Sikhs increased from 
13a m HL1 to 21,916 in 1931. The campaign was conducted by the local 
hikh gurus anfl printed handbills were broadcasted appealing to the Jate to 
return themselvea as Sikh hy religion, The movement originated from Delhi 
TY^u^- 0 a committee was formed specially to organize this census propaganda in 
Deling the Punjab and the United Provinces, The PachJada Jats are really 
Sikha and engage the services of Sikh gurus* They are scattered about in 
small numbers over a large area and by contact have become largely Hinduized 
and normally say they are Hindus. When more closely questioned they will 
say they are Sikhs, Ihose now included as Sikhs for the first time are probably 
all FacJiladfl Jats and their return of Sikhism is quite likely correct* The Sikhs 
found at previous censuses include mainly those in the extreme west where 
sy have overflowed their natural boundary into this province and some 
scattered landlords who settled or were given grants of land in this province 
alter the chsappearance of the Sikh power. The rest enumerated here are 
senile permanent immigrants, mostly employed in military or police service 
with a smalior number in public service of "other kinds, or in private service, 
Inc latter include the servants of Punjab landowners who ha% r e estates in this 
province, as in Bahraich district. In Lucknow City the increase in Sikhs is 
due to high wages attracting labour* Many carpenters* masons and black¬ 
smiths from the Punjab have settled there and found employment in the 
railway workshops, and other concerns, 

r Radhaswamis have been separately tabulated as a matter of interest 

ter the first time at this census. Their numbers are still very small. Appendix 
U contains a note on this faith and the activities of its followers. 

■ iGoi un? ierC are now Buddhists in the whole province as against 448 
J! “7 are fo uud ^ considerable numbers only in Naim Tal and Aim ora 

uismctep the greater part of the increase having occurred in the former. They 
are mostly traders and graziers from Thibet. 

16. The Zoroastrians (or Parris) have increased from 925 to 991 in the 
pas (eea e* They are mostly merchants attracted by business prospects 
rom t e west of India to the larger cities and cantonments of this province* and 
are a very progressive community* 

^ ews ^fT C * nerGase! d from 41 to 66j and are here on business, mostly in 
the cities and large towns. J 

. a BraJunos have declined from 183 to 144, the chief decrease being among 
males. They and their faith are completely alien to this province, and fewer 
seem to be immigrating hero now. 

Devg number only 44. There were none in 1921. 

A _J?’ 0n p three persons {all males) returned indefinite beliefs. Two were 

Agnostics and one a Deist—one European and two Indians. 

th« S?? 1 ™ re returned at th '* census and it is a fact that 

4 f T ^ e feW P nrnitl J r c tr^es and wandering tribes of this province 
r me ® d > fo Hinduism. The extent to which their 
varies co^idr^w JIlJ9 J f n ° u r Hindu religious and social practices is complete 
- b aS 18 caso ' nth many of the older castes, but it is in all 
advanced to justify their classification as Muslims or Hindus 
in view of the mearnng attached to the word religion in this report. 

inte iSf?"!* * Whi r?* these P rimitiTe an(1 wandering tribes have mereed 
?SS2u < * a fV BB ? < 2 8 ° f F 0 * 1 ™ 5 ® will be seen from Imperial Table XVIII— 

Vanation of Population of Selected Tribes. 
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. t K„ T! .te of increase or decrease ns 

19. To sum up, the vanatjor . rrtnT ersion (or subsequent lapsing) 
between religions are J^as and by the corresponding losses 

in the ease of Indian Cliriatiftna an * ’ Tfinduiim though of course the 

or gains in the case of Brahmaiue the case of 

proportional efieet on the latter »_*_ ad{Uti o n their natural increase 

Islam the same influences are Jf predecessor •disagreed with this 

appears to he greater than that ™ " , *. n arci"raph 21 of chapter TV do show 

£?»:r5»-t?S.‘SU higher in the M deeade 

than that ^ 

of the statistics presented m P diti an d custom may have been 

that whatever hom^ene^ of ^ro^mn ^ ete „ tJl is 

connoted m the past by tn . _ , to influence the statiEFtiea> It is 

*- r^Sd^&*5Ssi- - —f.- 

S„,tSiuSt 2 ££& u ~*** •**« * 

social and economic conditions, instance not altogether accept 

i^s 

contention . tliffi( . u i tv k the selection of a satisfactory horizontal classi- 

as used in this report refers to communities, and that the puwic nun 

province is still, to say the least, deeply tinged with communabsm, it 

that in order to facilitate administration, religion in . ' __ _ - statistical 

will still have to be used as the basis, however unsatisfactory, o , 

SaLStion In my opinion the time has not yet come in this 

change to be made, ? It cannot come till communalism is dead and the >w' _ 

communities have merged into a fuller homogeneity, cbSSicSi 

fication may be dropped, and probably .no vertical or b^Tteached 

would be needed. But this is idealizing. By then we shall ha>e 

Utopia and the census itself will be unnecessary, 

* C«igiiEEepflrt |92I« Pwt 1 P pag* 5?. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A note od the progress and activities of the Ary a Samaj during the past decade. 


(Prepared from material supplied clikfiy by Pandit Haras Bn uajli TwAfti Sahib, Secretary 
of the Arya Pritinidhi Sabha ? United Provinces, Iwckn&w,} 


L The Arya religion, or Arya gainajism, is the result of one of the most important 
religious and nodal movements in India of the nineteenth century, and He influence has con¬ 
tinued to grew very rapidly in the past deeadfi. A full description of its tenets and rites 
is given on pages S2-92 of the Census Report* Volume I of i D01 „ and ihia way added to on pages 
132—140 of the Census Report* Volume I of 1911, l shall, therefore* content myself with a 
brief recapitulation only of so much m h essential to an understanding of the activities of 
the Samaj in the past decade and the influence that the S&maj doctrine has had on 
oithodox Hinduism. 

2, When, in 1§65, Swami Dayanand Xaraawati, the founder of the Arya Sauiaj, com¬ 
menced preaching this new doctrine he admitted that he was not founding a new religion 
and that liis sole aim was to purge the prevailing Hind uism of the evil# that had crept into 
the pure form of Vedicism* and to rehabilitate the Yedic theology* He maintained that he 
wanted the Aryas (the name he gave to tho Hindu community in general) to follow i he correct 
interpretations of the Vedas* and the philosophy professed by Gautam* Kapil, Vyas 
Harish Chandra and Krishna, To him the true religion was the £ Vedas/ and he believed 
that the Vedas are the revelation of God which He sends at the time of every cosmos, 
through the four Rishis, Agni, Vayn, Aditya and Angkah. The Arya Samaj follows this 
doctrine and* in fact,it forms the sheet-anchor of the Samaj h Anything and everything 
pertaining to religion is to be tested on this touchstone of tho Vedas* the interpretation of 
the Yedic hymns as accepted by the Sanaaj being different from that accepted by several 
western and eastern scholars. Other parts of the literature of the Arya Smuaj are the 
Sh&etr&e* the Upanishads, the Biahimin Grant has, fhe Vedangas* and the Smrifcis, tho 
hist of these being acceptable only in so far as t hey are in consonance with the Vedas. 
In short, the Aryaa reject everything that, is not in conformity with the Vedas. 

While founding the first Arya Samaj at Bombay in 1870, Swami Dayanand laid down 
the following ton principles* which all the members of the Samaj are required to subscribe 
to and act upon 

(1) God Is the primary cause of all true knowledge* and of everything known by its 

means. 

(2) God is all truth, all knowledge, all beatitude, incorporeal, almighty, just* merciful, 

unbegotten, infinite, unchangeable, without a beginning, incomparable, the 
Support and the Lord of all* all-pervading, omniscient* imperishable* immortal, 
exempt from fear, eternal, holy and the cause of the universe. To Him alone 
worship is due T 

(3) The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the paramount duty of every 

Arya to read and hear them* to teach and preach them to others. 

(4} One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce untruth. 

(5} AH actions should be done conformably to virtue, i.e. after a thorough considera¬ 
tion of right and wrong. 

(®) The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to tho world by improving the 
physical* spiritual and social condition of mankind. 

(7) All should be treated with love* justice and due regard to their merits, 

(8) Ignorance should be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

(®) should be content with Mis own good alone; but every one should regard his 
prosperity as included in that of others 

(10) In matters which affect the general social well-being of the Samaj one should 
dis card all differences and not allow Ms individuality to interfere; but in strictly 
personal matters every one may act with freedom. 

The Arya Samaj is essentially a body of peaceful citizens who do not believe in spread¬ 
ing religion by force. This is very well Must rated by the ShatUi Path with which they 
finish all their ceremonials and rituals i "May there he peace in the sky, peace in mid-air, 
peace on the earth, peace in waters, peace in medicines* and peace in vegetables. May aU 
the powers of nature bring us peace. May God vouchsafe us peace. May peace and peace 
alone reign everywhere. May that peace come unto me” Yajurveda, XXXVI—37. 


Introductory. 


Brief account of 
the doctrine and 
literature of the 
Arya Samaj. 


3, In theory these principles do not differ very materially from orthodox Hinduism, Different 
In pract ice* however, t here is a great difference; bu t during the last decade the great awaken- betw * n th 
ing movement among the Hindus, resulting m the establishment of the Hindu Mahasabha* Samni LI 
has gone a long way towards removing the differences. At first the Hindus opposed prose- LthodL 
lytism, widow remarriage, and removal of untouchability. But now these are accepted by m ? ■ 
many Hindus as not being opposed to their doc trines. There are, however* two great ” 
differences between the doctrines of the Aiya Samaj and orthodox Hinduism. Firstly the 
Aryas do not behove in the incarnation ol God, while orthodox Hindus do. And for this 
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reason there have arisen great differences among these two sections of the vast Hindu com- 
muni l y, particularly regarding the Tirthas (holy places), winch orthodox Hindus consider 
as being tho specially favoured spots of God on the earth, whereas the Aryas oppose this 
view. Secondly, the interpretation of the Vedic Hymns as accepted by the Arya Soma} 
is in many respects different front that of orthodox Hindus. Unlike the latter Aryas oppose 
child-marriage and the prevalent form of the caste-system as not being in consonance with 
the ancient Varnaa of the Vedic Age. The Arya Samaj lent its powerful support to the 
passing of the Child Marriage Restraint Act (commonly called the feirda Act) in the teeth 
ofbitter opposition from an influential section of orthodox Hindus. Aryas oppose marriages 
at unequal ages as being contrary to the Shasfcrao, while among Hindus of the orthodox 
school such marriages are still going on. Aryas do not believe, while orthodox Hindus do, 
in idol-worship and for this reason tne Arya Samaj is against priesthood. Orthodox Hindus, 
are against intordinmg, sea-voyages and intermarriages, but Aryas consider these as essen¬ 
tial to the fulfilment oi their avowed aim of bringing about love and peace between man and 
man. Aryas do not believe in astrology, whereas orthodox Hindus do. 

4. The organization of tho Arya Samaj is democratic in all its essentials. Every 
adult member of the Samaj, without distinction of caste or sex, has equal rights of voting, 
etc. The local Samajcs in the province elect their representatives to the provincial Pmi- 
nidhi (representative) Sab ha, and the provincial Pritinidhi Sabhas elect the Sarvdeshik 
Sab ha, the Central Organization of the -Faith. The Paropkarini {lit. doing good to others) 
Sab ha is in charge of Swami Dayauand’s Trust and through the Vedic Press at Ajmer 
publishes the Swami's works. .Aryas gather regularly in their annual meeting* to 
transact their provincial business. In 1923 they celebrated the Dayanand Centenary at 
Muttra where they gathered from all over the world. 

At this census the number of Aryas in the United Provinces (including the States) 
increased from £05,570 to 317,73S, i.e. by 54 6 per cent., though there are reasons tor 
supposing the true figure to Iso somewhat higher. Under tho United Provinces Arya 
Pritinidhi Sabha, there were 12 branch Prsiinidhi Sabhas, and 497 local Samajes on 
December 31, 1930, as against 5 and 311 respectively on December 31,1020, and 1 and 260 
respectively in L‘jlu. There were 126 preachers of whom 2S w ere paid and 9S unpaid. The 
Pritinidhi Sabha has its own press, the Arya Bhasker Press at Agra, and maintain* its 
weekly organ the ‘ Arya Mitra.' There are also five more newspapere,maiiitamed by 
local Samajes or individuals, making a total of six in all. The Pritimtlli) Sabha has a 
tract department which publishes tracts dealing with religious and gtitwi-rcligious subjects. 
The Allahabad Arya Samaj too has a tract department and lias made several publications. 
The local Sauna jes hold weekly meetings, generally on Sundays in which they' offer 
congregational prayers, perform Aston, recite portions of their scriptures and debate on 
religious matters. They also celebrate anniversaries and preach at ail important fairs and 
other similar gatherings. Youths, prior to becoming members of the Samaj, usually 
receive training in special associations, called tho Arya Kumar Sabhas, which number at 
present 33 in this province with a provincial organization, the Arya Kumar Prachar. r fnc 
very marked progress of the Samaj during the past decade is patent from these figures. 

6. The eighth principle of the Arya Samaj enjoins its followers to dispel ignorance and 
spread knowledge. In pursuance of this principle the Samaj has embarked upon ) v *. 
educational activities. Swarni Dayanand's aim was to impart education on ancient Vedie 
lines. For the achievement of this aim t he Samaj has established no less than nine gvTvkut* 
for boys in the United Provinces alone (there were 5 in 1911), the more important of them 
being that at Brinduban, district Muttra, which is maintained by the United provinces 
Pritinidhi Sabha, and that at Kangri, district Saharanpux,which is maintained by the 
Punjab Sabha, Two guruJculs have been opened for girls, whore education is given on 
ancient lines, Sanskrit being tho chief language taught. There are also nine Sanskrit i path* 
akalas controlled by the Samaj. In addition to this kind of education the Arva Samaj 
has done a great deal, undoubtedly out of all proportion to its numerical stlength and means, 
to impart education on modem lines. They have in the United Provinces 2 colleges, 
10 high schools, and 33 vernacular and middle schools for boys. They also maintain 
64 girls’ schools, and have rendered excellent service to tho Hindu community in general 
in their efforts to sweep away the old prejudice against female education. Lastly, there are 
497 libraries in the various Snmajes, . 

These educational activities of the Arya Samaj have materially assisted in the diffusion 
of education throughout the province, and. the result is that while t he Aryas are imparting 
education to boys of all castes and creeds by freely opening the doors of iheir educational 
institutions, literacy among the Aryas themselves has increased considerably. 

6. But the most important work of the Arya Samaj has undoubtedly been done in the 
social field. Swami Dayanand fought hard against the barrier* set up by the caste system 
and untouchability among the Hindus. Orthodox Hindus never took into their fold any¬ 
one who had once embraced Christianity or Islam. This was a source of great weakness 
in the community. But the proselytizing work begun by the Arya Samaj, though once 
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bitterly opposed by orthodox Hindus, met with such success t hat it has captured the imagi¬ 
nation of even the Hindu Mahasabha and now all Hindus freely take into their fold not 
only those who themselves had embraced another religion but also those whoso fathers and 
grand-fathers were non-Hindus. This is reported unfortunately to have created antago¬ 
nism in some places amongst Muslims against the Arya Samaj. 

Aryas were the first, among Hindus to take up the work of removal of untotichabilitv 
and this from social as opposed to political motives. The movement has since been taken 
up by some orthodox Hindus, who are now beginning to open the doors of their temples of 
worship to them, though in their case it has to he admitted that the change in attitude is 
prompted chiefly by the political aspect. The Samaj has opened 43 schools in this prov¬ 
ince for the education of the children of untouchables wherein 1,296 boys and 147 girls 
are receiving education. 

In the Kumaun division tho condition of the girls of the Naik community was deplor¬ 
able. They were compelled to adopt the profession of prostitution and the ovil of girl- 
trading was prevalent among that community. The Arya Samaj first drew the attention 
of the people to this evil. It succeeded in getting an Act* passed by the United Provinces 
Legislative Council (the NaikGirls’ Protection Act, Acs No. II of 1929). According to tho 
provisions of this Act girls of the Kaik community under 18 years of age cannot engage 
themselves in prostitution. The ground had a I ready been prepared for a favourable recep¬ 
tion of the Act among the Naiks by t he Samaj. which had been carrying on its propaganda 
in those districts and had established schools for their education. Two'Naik hoys have 
graduated from gurnkuls and 23 arc receiving education in various gamajie institutions. 
It has also succeeded in bringing about the marriage of 23 Naik girls according to Hindu 
rites. But the most important part of the work is the establishment of a rescue home for 
the Naik girls. The Samaj has now acquired 43 acres of land at Takula in Miami T«l district 
and hopes with the help of Government and the public to rescue many unfortunate girls 
from the evils of prostitution. 

Another very important work which has recently been taken up by the Samaj is the re¬ 
clamation of criminal tribes. Hitherto this work has been carried on almost entirely by tho 
Salvation Army which hod established several Criminal Settlements. In November, 1929, 
the United Provinces Arya Fritinidhi Subha started a settlement, known as the Aryanagar 
Settlement, in Lucknow district, for tho reclamation of the Karwals (an ofi-shool of the 
Bahelia tribe) of that district. Government gave l he S&bliu about 232 acres of land free of 
rent and other encumbrances, and a large sum of money for the construction of the necessary 
buildings. Tho Settlement is now working well and 238 Karwals are there employed at 
agriculture, weaving and other useful arts. 

Swarai Dayanand also began the work of bringing up Hindu orphans. At present 
there are 16 orphanages maintained by the Sanmjes in this province where hundreds of Hindu 
orphans are being cared for. 

The position of Hindu widows is well known. The Samaj started the remarriage of 
young widows and this movement has now to some extent been adopted by or thodox Hindus 
as well. The Samaj at present maintains seven homes for widows where they receive 
education and learn the useful arts. 

The Samajes have started twelve hospitals in the province on Ayurvedic lines. 

For the development of physique, so very rightly required in their sixth principle, 
Samajes, have started several gymnasiums for the public, in addition to those in their 
educational institutions. 

They have also an Arya Co-operative Bank with its head office at Lucknow and a branch 
at Agra, which is doing useful work. 

Propaganda is also carried cm against intemperance and in favour of vegetarianism. 

7. Started, as it was as a crusade to purge the old Sanatan Vodio religion of the idola¬ 
trous imparities which had crept into it, and at tho same time to break the superiority of 
Brahmans, Aryaism, like other missionary religione, has found it difficult to make much 
impression on the stubborn rock of Hinduism, and there is now a noticeable weakening in 
their campaign against the priestly Brahman. Although their numbers have increased 
proportionally m this province to a very considerable extent, the actual total of those who 
follow its doctrines is still infinitesimal compared with the Hindu community os a whole. 
Bui fortunately the religious objects of the Samaj were accompanied by enlightened, well- 
oonceived and ambitious schemes for the promotion of the social welfare, not only of those 
who embraced their doctrines, but of others outside their fold. Of late years not only have 
their own schemes, as has been seen above, been very materially advanced, but the Samaj‘s 
influence on the views and social activities of the orthodox Hindu communit v bag been most 
marked, and has made for the amelioration of the lot of considerable numbers of the popu¬ 
lar which redounds greatly to the credit of the organisers and followers of the Samaj 
Lastly, the Samaj still disclaims any political connexions. It is, however, reported from most 
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APPENDIX B. 

A note on the Radhaswatni Faith- 

(Based o$i a Mfa htj Xlkal Ccms'P^ Esq., b.a., ll.r., Secretary of the Radhasmmi 

Satmng Suhha.) 

I. The tenets of the Radhaswumi Faith are based on a living belief In (a) the existence 
of God, (4) continuity of life after death, and ( c) oneness of the essence of God and the 
spirit-entity in man. It is hold that there is one God, the true Supreme Being Who is the 
Fountain-head of all spirituality and the Creator of the whole universe. Ini he beginning 
of creation, the manifestation of spiritual energy took place in the form of a spiritual current t 
preceded by an upheaval lathe Supreme Reservoir of spiritual energy. The spiritual 
current and the upheaval were acccrmpanied by spiritual sounds which, when reduced to 
articulate speech, constitute the words f Radha * and 1 Swsmi 1 respectively* and thus 
the name * Radhaawami * is believed to bo the Prime Word or true name of Ihe Supreme 
Being. 

It is further believed that man having been endowed by Providence with a body which 
is in itself a most wonderful piece of mechanism* given suitable facilities and the necessary 
training, can, in the eourse of time, develop within himself mental and spiritual faculties 
of the highest order. There a re three modes of spiritual practices prescribed in the Faith, 
which are believed to be highly efficacious in rousing the latent spiritual faculties of man, 
thus cimhting him to ascend to the highest- rang of the ladder of evolution. Of i hose three 
practices, the first two, known as the preliminary practices* help the devotee in obtaining 
self-controi and concentration of mind, while the third brings him in touch with the 
spiritual sound which results fn the awakening of latent spiritual faculties. 

The effect of temporal conditions on man being considerable* it is desirable that one 
should regulate and control one's habits* one's behaviour in private and public Life and one's 
desires for worldly objects, in such a way that ono T s spiritual energy may, on no account, be 
dissipated needlessly, nor the equilibrium of ono f s mind disturbed. The followers are. there¬ 
fore. forbidden from engaging in useless pursuits, such as attending fairs and gatherings 
and participating in political agitation. They arc h moreover* forbidden from using intoxi¬ 
cants and the flesh of animals. Every follower is enjoined to live on the income earned 
by the sweat of his brow and strictly to observe the rules of common morality. He has to 
devote some time t<i the performance of spiritual practices every day and, whenever con- 
venient, to attend congregational meetings at headquarters to receive instruction and guid¬ 
ance. No out ward rites and ceremonies arc prescribed in the Faith # but a devotee is required 
to cultivate affection and love for the Spiritual Head, He is to regard Him as hia eider 
brother to begin with, and* as he advances spiritually, his devotion should increase, till one 
day he realizes that his own self, the self of the Spiritual Preceptor* and the Lord God are of 
one essence. This realization constitutes the highest degree of evolution or emancipation. 

It may he observed that the realization referred to above is not the knowledge of dis¬ 
cursive reasoning. It is the knowledge of immediate Intuition. It is a distinctive type of 
eonsoiousness and is the consciousness of the ultimate Reality. The reasonings and con¬ 
clusions of philosophy may bo coherent and consistent, hut they cannot be confused with 
tho 1 Religious Experience 1 acquired through Intuition. The goal of the Radhaawami 
religion is thus distinguished from the goal of philosophy, 

2- According to the Radhaswami Faith* the Creation consists of three grand divisions. 
i.ha highest of these divisions h known as Dagai Dssh f is purely spiritual and constitutes the 
goal of the Ridhaswami Faith. The next tower division is spiritual-material and b known 
as Bmhmand. The lowest ono is material-spiritual and is known as Pind, Each of these 
grand divisions is further sub-divided into six sub-divisions, Now the goal of Hinduism 
as revealed in the V&lax. the Holy Script urea of the Hindus, ia the Ompnd or the region of 
Brahm which forms the fifth sphere of Brahmand *—the second grand division of the Radha- 
gwami Faith. Besides this difference in the goal,, there are other vital differences in the two 
Faiths. Radhaswamis do not believe in the Varnashram or the caste system of Hinduism* 
nor do they believe in idol-worship. Their doors are open to the whole of mankind* irres- 
peotive of differences of caste, creed and colour. They have practically nothing in common 
with Hinduism, except that the majority of their members have come from Hindu families* 
and have a great regard for Hindu civilization. 

3. Swamiji Maharaj, the august founder of the Radhaswami Faith* was bom at Agra 
in August, 1818. He was graciously pleased to deliver his message publicly and to found 
the RadhasvaiUtf Satsang in 1801, the forty-third year of his life. After his departure in 
June r 1878, the work wag continued by Huzur Mah&raj, and, after him* by Maharaj Sahib 
who succeeded the former in December* 18G8, During the time of Maharaj Sahib* the S»t- 
sang headquarters were shifted from Agra to Allahabad and, later on, to Benares. As by 
this rims the number of followers had increased considerably, steps wore taken to organize 
the community* and an Administrative Council and a Trust were brought into existence 
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The Sadhs of Farm it ha bad. 
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the second part is the Bani (Sanskrit' Ban * or Font meaning voice) which consists of the 
fiAT»jr.t used at marriages, funerals aud other ceremonies. Sadhs will gladly show to 
outsiders all their bookB with the exception of the Pothi, but controversy on religions 
subjects with strangers is reprobated* 

5. The community has a place of worship in Farrnkhabad which is known as * Chauki'. 
The building was erected in I860, the date being shown on the building itself. The entire 
plot of ground covers about an acre, situated in the heart of the city, with two entrances 
each approachable only on foot along a narrow alley. Inside t he enclosure on three sides 
are open rooms similar in style to the oriental hotel (wci). The land enclosed is roughly 
divided into two sections, part consists of a large open courtyard where a shamiana (large 
open tent) is erected during the annual festival, the rest includes a place fully equipped 
for preparing food in large quantities. Here and there are many seats and resting places 
for the comfort of all who frequent, the place. 

The Chauki proper is a largish building approximately fifty feet eacb way and some 
forty feet high. It has one entrance. Over the entrance gate simply printed on a Imurd 
are three numbered sentences. These are supposed to be read and remembered by all 
who enter. Upon investigation it was found that only a few of the sect eould tell off-hand 
what was written thereon though some men knew the sentences by heart. 

The inscriptions read 

(1) Simran kama “Remember; that is, remember God. 

(2) Bum birnc ee dtir mhna —asbtain from doing evil, 

(3) Adtche > Sadhon ki ri< par cAofnO“live according to the observances of good 

Sadhs. 

Thki fie are three rooms separated by arches. Above is a second storey and a roof 
garden. On the second floor in the wall is a small door about one foot square, padlocked. 
Inside this enclosure is kept a copy (or copies) of the Pothi. In this manner it is protected 
from the public gaze. 

The house itself is open to all members and to visitors. Every day men may lie seen 
sitting alone or in groups, reading or meditating. By invitation a visitor may enter, pro¬ 
vided first ho removes his shoes. The building is made of brick, and is quite devoid of 
architectural beauty or style. There is not the slightest attempt at decoration on the walls, 
no furniture, no images, idols nor pictures, nothing to make any appeal to sentiment, 

6. The one big annual festival of the Sadhs is the Bhondara. The word comes from 
the Sanskrit and means stock, store-house or full store-hotife. The Sadhs then meet 
for several days, enjoy social fellowship and feasting. 

In the Farrukhabad Gazetteer (page "5} we read, '* Connexion with other colonies 
of Sadhs is maintained by annual gatherings of the sect, held in turn at its various cent res." 
Theoretically this is true, but tho gathering usually takes place in Farrukhabad. The last 
deviation from this rule was in 1921, when the Bhandara w as held in Shahjohanpur. The 
festival always rninri deis with the Holi and usually falls early in March. At this time 
men of the sect from all parts of India meet and discuss religious and other topics. The 
rule is that it shall not terminate in less than four days, and in practice it is often protracted 
to the eighth or ninth day. This depends upon the spirit of the assembly and the 
liberality of the donors. If anyone wishes to bear the expense of another day’s feast, he 
announces the happy news and the celebration continues, 

7. The Farrukhabad Sadhs are famous as calico printers, an industry which they 
started in 187&, and which is confined to Farrukhabad. A few Sadhs arc petty landlords 
in Kanauj, Kaimganj and Chhibramau tahsils of Farrukhabad district. Ot hers are -tenants. 
In t he city some are bankers and merchants and about a dozen are managers of shops, 
trading in cloth and other commodities. 

8. The community was not separately enumerated at this census, but there is 
nothing to indicate that their numbers have increased very appreciably since they were 
enumerated at 2,641 in 1901, They have always been included in tabulation under 
limb manic Hindus although as pointed out above their tenets arc widely divergent from 
those of orthodox Hinduism. 

The community has no special schools secular or religious and children go to the 
ordinary schools for their education. In the city itself literacy is fairly satisfactory among 
Sadhs though they are lacking in higher education. Those residing in the rural areas are 
as backward as those of most other communities. 
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CHANGES rsf RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE LOWER CASTES. 

APPENDIX E . 

Changes In the religious beliefs of the lower castes. 

1. Fall accounts of the religious beliefs of the lower Hindu castes arc to be found 
in Chapter XUl of Crooke’s “Northern India, " Chapter Vlir, of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Volume I and Oreoke’s " Popular Religion and Folklore, " The followmg notea 
deal with changes of the last twenty years, 

2. The first point of note Is that in the rural areas and more particularly m the 
backward Sub-Himalavan and Eastern districts there has been no change worth the 
name. In Sub-Himalaya, East (Gorakhpur, Baeti, Gorilla and Bahraich) the rural 
Muslim is descended from converts from Hinduism, and Muslims and Hindus still 
ftling to their old ideas and have many customs and beliefs in common. The utziadan 
system is still prevalent amongst both communities. Many Hindus will vow to keep 
la sing if their wishes are fulfilled, and many keep them in the belief that by so doing their 
crops will yield better and bo protected from calamities. Preaching with a view to 
inducing either community to purge its faith is completely disregarded. In Bahraich whan 
cholera was prevalent in 1930 the lower classes of Muslims joined in great force ’with low 
caste Hinriiia to worship Biiateani to induce her to remove the pestilence. Many members 
of both communities in these districts still believe that plague, cholera and small-pox are 
the visitations of the wrath of the godesses Ltehi and Bbawani, and prefer to offer sacrifices 
to propitiate these deities rather than seek medical aid. Apart from any belief m 
the eftieaoy of their supplications they believe that to use medicine will incur still further 
the wrath of Dtbi. Others believe epidemics, drought and all such calamities are due 
to evil spirits and engage exorcists, ojhas and sokhas, to come and drive them off. The 
exorcist is carried about on an upturned chnrpai reciting mantras, and finally fixing a wooden 
peg iu the ground outside the village ho assures his patrons that the evil spirit has been 
firm I v secured to it. In some parts the railway', mot-orcara and t he like are still worshipped. 
Even some of the more educated Hindus keep a tazia in the J/ttfawrwm, and when the crops 
are harvested Hindus and Muslims unite in raising funds whore with to celebrate the Chelhitm. 
Their marriage ceremonies have much in common and sendhur (red-lead) is used by the 
married females of both communities on the parting of the hair. 

In these areas then there is little to record by way of change from t he former super¬ 
stitious and animistic beliefs of the lower castes. 

3. The primitive tribes of Kola, Khurware and Cheros found in talnqa hiaugarh, 
owing to contact with their Hindu neighbours have lost much of their former shyness and 
are beginning to send their children to schools. They have taken to building their houses 
with mud walls instead of constructing them of bamboo inttis, and are seeking medical 
aid from the hospital at Naugarh instead of employing ojhas as in the past. 

4. In Jaunpur the worship of <?A« 2 i Mian and the Panch Pir by the lower castes is 
said to be declining, but exorcism by ojhas and sokhas is said to have increased especially 
among Chamars, In many rural parts of this district Chamars will still not speak at night 

due to the fear of (evil spirits). „ , . , , . , 

Frem a few places in this district it is reported that C’hamars are begi nnin g to refrain 

from meat-eating, and will not oat with Muslima. 

5. In Fyzabad district the lower cartes recognize the supremacy of Brahmans and 
listen to the recitation of kathaa, but they have not given up eating meat to any great 
extent though conferences have been held to induce them to do so and to give up drinking 
intoxicants. 0 Kan jars, Dorns, Bhangis, and Chamars still bury their dead. They believe 
that after death they will become ghosts. They are taught the Bamayan though few 
believe in it and their old religious beliefs have undergone very little modification. They 
still ntjng to the same superstitions as their caste-fellows in the neighbouring districts of 
Sub-Himalaya, East, Ojhas are employed, but the use of amulets is declining. 

0 In Rac Bareli district there is some tendency to renounce the worship of ghosts 
and evil spirits and to turn to the worship of Mahadevi, Shri Hanwnan Ji, and the other 
deities of the higher castes, but this is not general. The lower castes profess to believe in 
flaw* Kriakan and other Hindu gods, but more often worship the local gods and godlings 
such as Ahanca Devi, &il Baja, etc. They also worship Fir and make offerings at the 
tombs of Muslim saints, Chamars worship their own god Rare Gore. 

7 As we proceed westwards the influence of the modem movement of social uplift 
is more noticeable. The Christian Missions were the pioneers in this field but bringing 
as they did an alien religion with them they could accomplish little in the face of established 
Hinduism The Arya Samaj has, however, met with more success. Their religion being 
an off-shoot from Hinduism they started with better prospects. More recently their 
campaign against caste and untouchability has been embraced by Congress, and Mr. Gandhi’s 
recent bat and newly launched campaign for the removal of untouchability will possibly 
have far-reaching effects. The movement to abolish caste altogether is comparatively new, 
the original idea being merely to remove the disabilities from which the untouchables suffer. 
For this reason, the chief result at present noticeable from the uplift movement is a great 
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increase in the number of claims of the lower castes to be some kind of Brahman, Rajput 
or Vaishya {vide paragraph 3 of Chapter XII) When a caster make# such a claim one 
would expect the members to modify their religious beliefs to bring them more into 
conformity with those of the caste to which they claim to belong. Strangely enough thin 
is not often the cage. 

The west of this province [especially of course the urban areas) has always been more 
receptive of new ideas and more progressive than the east, so that it is not surprising to 
find that there the uplift movement has had some effect in this way, 

8. Some of the older object* of worship of the lower castes in Eudtiun district are 
disappearing- The worship of bhuts, prm a churels, ziarats and Muslim imias has consider¬ 
ably diminished and more attention i* being paid to the greater gods of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon* For the rest, the other deities, gods and godliugs— Surg ci (the sun), Ghandrama 
(the moon) t Dharti J lata (mother earth), Sit&la Mata (sinall-pox), the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, Nag [the snake), Hanuman, Gmvan devata (the village god), the pijtal tree, Mkwaja- 
khiz r, Sheikh Saddhn r Gudaria Fir, Mum of Amrohk l andiaf G am continue to be worshipped 
as of old. Of these the Gamin devata or village god still reigns supreme, in many villages 
even Muslims worship him. If you ask a villager why he worships all these gods and 
godlings be will answer ** Because my ancestors did so,” but while he continues t he ceremo¬ 
nial worship performed by his ancestors, he lacks their zeal and reverence and his faith 
in their divinity is not equally strong. Modem progress is reacting on his animistic beliefs 
in the same way that in Western countries religion is receding farther and farther into 
the background as the result of the materialism of this age. 

9. Similar tendencies are noticeable hero, but apart from the claims made by many 
of the ordinary castes to bo Brahmans Rajputs or Vaishyaa there seems little tendency 
to change their beliefs. 

10. Ch&m&rs in Hamirpur district are refusing to eat with Muslims. They have 
taken to cremating their dead. They are in some places permitted to enter Hindu temples 
for pitja provided they stand there in wet clothes. Brahmans read brtkas to them in the 
temple, and three instances are reported from Rath of good class Brahmans reading kathas 
and performing hawan in Chamars" houses. In other parts of the district Chamois are 
excluded from Thakurdwaras and offerings arc only accepted from them from outside the 
building. The actual beliefs of the Chamars are however very little affected. 

11* 11 The Servants of the People Society fT founded by the late Lala lajpat Rai at 

Lahore has opened a boarding house at Meerut for Chamar boys under the name of Kumar 
Ashram, Here the boys live like .sons of high caste folk. They arc taught habits ol clean¬ 
liness, instructed in Hinduism and perform &uid%a and haimm morning and evening. 

Many conferences have been held throughout the district with a view to improving the 
position of Chamars and bringing them closer into the fold of Hinduism, Inter-dining is 
encouraged with other castes. At the Arya Santaj gurukftils the children of the depressed 
classes live in. every respect as equals of the children of the higher caster. They dine and 
perform all religious observances together, and inter-marriage with other castes is being 
encouraged. 

l± Speaking generally there has been little change in the religious belief of the lower 
castes since the descriptions referred to in paragraph 1 supra were written. In the rural 
areas as a whole especially in the east of the province there has been none worth mentioning 
except slightly in the direction of a decrease in zeal audio faith In some of the old supersti¬ 
tions, In towns there lias been more change especially in western districts, the chief 
t rend being towards a chum for high caste origin which should (but so far has not to any 
great extern) result in the abandonment of many former animistic beliefs. Such changes 
as have occurred are more apparent among men then among women the latter being even 
more conservative in matters of religion. One inevitable consequence of the Arya and 
Congress campaigns against caste and the uplift movement among the lower castes is the 
incipient, decline in Brahman supremacy. 

13. In paragraph 155 of the 1911 Report Mr. Blunt enunciated certain tests of 
Hinduism, and in the next paragraph applied those tests to certain castes to show how few 
in numbers are those who, whilst returning themselves as Hindus by religion, do not fulfil 
any of the prescribed tests. 

Without entering into the validity or otherwise of those tests I apply them below to 
three castes—Bhangss> Chamars and Nats in Budaim district as matter* *iand at the pre¬ 
sent time. Budaun may be taken as a typical western district where there has been more 
advance than in the east, A comparison with Mr, Blum 1 * remarks will show* that whilst 
each caste conforms to some of the test* there has been very little movement in the last 
twenty years towards fuller Hinduization* 

"Test {I) —A dmismon of Brahman suprettiacy —All the three castes acknowledge 

the supremacy of the Brahman, though their roverenr© for him is 
dec lining 

Tost Bring screed by good Brahmans as family priests ^—Superior Brahmans 
do not serve any of these castes as family priests. 
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Teat (5)— Being served by inferior Brahmans as family pries£ 4 —-Even inferior 
Brahmans do not become family priests of Bh&ngis. 

Inferior Brahmans officiate as priests or recipients of gifts at marriage, 
birth, death and adoption ceremonies and Sat Xarttin Katha of Cimmars 
and Nats. Such gifts generally consist of dry food (e.<jr. grain, ghi r ©to*) 
and cash. 

best (4 )—Utitfzmg the services of Brahmans in any of their traditional mjwtitks— 
In addition to the ceremonies mentioned in connexion with test (3) p Gh&m&rs 
and Nats consult Brahmans as astrologers and when naming a new-born 
child. Bhangis frequently do the same. Members of all the three castes 
nsyally go to the Brahman’s house to consult him* For the resti Brahmans 
do not officiate as priests in their ordinary worship. 

Tost [5)—Receipt of the 'mantra' from a Brahman or other recognized Hindu 
* guru *—None of these castes recei ves the -mantras. 

Test £6)— Worship of the great Hindu gods —All the three castes recognize the great 
Hindu gods as divine and refer to them in reverential term* i but in point 
of actual worship they generally content themselves with worshipping the 
inferior gods and godiings and the various malignant spirits of popular 
animism. 

Test (7) Permission to Hindu temples —Bhangis are not allowed access to 

Hindu temples, Ghamars can now enter certain specified temples * but even 
there they are limited to (obeisance) and cannot make offerings 

of money or flowers. They have to wear wet clothes- Varying degrees 
of access' are allowed them to other temples* In some they remain outside 
the temple compound and bow from there to the idol far inside, while in 
others they can mount the temple platform and see the shrine from out- 
side. 

Brijbasi Qua! Nats can enter Hindu temples and offer oblations of water to the 
god Shiva Kaiabaz Nat s also can do this in some of t he temples of Shim, 
but- not in all, KLh&lkhor Nats and Jogila Nats can perform dor slum 
only from outside the temple. 

Test £8 )—Death ceremonies, whether burial or cremation^ Bhangis, Chamars, tiny 
basi Gual Nats, Kalabaz Nats and Jogila Nats cremate t heir dead; but 
when a person dies of cholera or snake-bite his corpse is floated down a 
stream, Bagula Nats now bury their dead; formerly they used to ere- 
nmte them* The ease of Khalkhor Nats is peculiar. If the relations of 
a Kbilkhnr Nat, who dies, are rich enough to afford the expenses of Hindu 
funeral rites, they cremate him : but, if poor, they bury him like Muslims 
and them wolves perforin his burial rites including iijo, without t lie aid of 
a Mullah or Muslim priest. Yet Kihalkhor Nats claim to be Hindus and 
wear the thtitia (tuft of liair at the centre of the head}. 

Teat ft!)— Cmtojn,i in the, matter of eating beef and veneration of the cow —Bhangis 
■md Nats venerate the cow and do not eat beef, and consider it. pious 
to perform darsfwn to her iii the morning. The same may be said of 
Chamars, for now only a section among them eat beef, and this section 
ia dividing off into a separate sub-caste known aa Pharaiyas. Even the 
latter venerate the cow. 


Subsidiary Table I. General distribution of the population by religion. .(British Territory only.} 
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Subsidiary Table IF. — Distribution by districts of the main religions— (concluded). 
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SuBStDiAHY Table TU.^-Christians; ibitmber and variations. 


1 

i 



ActtLEL 

dumber of Chfuii&n£ — 

\' ariation per cent, 

a 

District and natural didCtDlL 













1 



193 L 

1921, 

1911- 

1901. 

1891. 

I83L 

1921 

1931. 

39J t- 
1921. 

J90I- 
1 1911. 

189J- 

190L 

3383- 

1891* 

issi- 

I93L 

] 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

to 

u 

12 

13 

14 


Halted Provinces {British terrl- 
*o»y1. 

| Himalaya, B’«j , , „ 

205,006 

9,455 

1QJ70 

177,949 

nan 

102,469 

6.642 

59*441 

4$40 

47.664 

4^71 

; +2 

—a 

+ !3 

-—6 

+ 74 

+ 69 

+ 73 

+33 

+23 

+6 

+330 

+102 

! 

2 

3 

4 

, Deli-fa T>«n 

Niiini Tkl 

AicKCfl 
■ ftorhfi &1 

*■ B 

a ■ 

4rS20 

1.63Q 

1,916 
IJOW 

5406 

2.443 

1,547 

974 

5.0M 

2,413 

2,919 

645 

3,134 

L.4I7 

[.427 

664 

2J43 

23 

(J60l 

573' 

2.025 

N 

Z393 

242 

—14 
—33 
t-24 
+ 12 

+ 11 

+ 1 
—47 

+ 15 

+61 
+ 70 
+ 105 
+ 27 

+ E4 

+6,061 

—II 

+ 16 

+35 
+ 109 
-33 
- +137 

+ 138 
+ 14,718 
—20 
+350 


Sub-Himalaya, IFesi 

** 

22,1711 

24,732 

24JSO 

13.522 

9M3 

4,90Q 


^2 

+ 7S 

+53 

+ 84 

+363 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

Sakamupur 

Bareilly 

Bijctof 

' FiUbhit + + 

! Khan ■» v t 

m m 

* + 

3,556 
; I3,B04 
2.559 
1407 
S73 

5*479 

13,703 

L652 

2,697 

596 

* 

5,543 
[2,591 
3.3 L 5 
2.085 
1*011 

2.972 

7,148 

1.933 

im 

473 

1.974 

5.271 

90& 

365 

505 

1,793 

2,593 

299 

13 

397 

—33 
+ E 
+55 
—-33 
+ 46 

—! 

+9 
-50 
, +29 

+87 
+ 76 
+ 71 
+61 
+ E 34 

+51 
+36 
+N3 
+ 255 

+ E0 
+120 
+204 
1+1.928 
+27 

+ 104 
+ 477 
+ 756 
+9,939 
+ 120 


IndoOangelic Plain, IFert 

HH * 

132*296 

I30JGQ 

104 $92 

31,145 

20,671 

14,607 

+ 1 

+24 

+105 

+ 147 

+41 

+ 800 

10 

(1 

12 

13 

14 

i 5 
\6 
U 
13 

19 

20 
21 
22 

! fthim/Earna^af 

Meerut. , 

BulanrEahahr 

Aligarh 

Muttra, . 

Agra + * 

Malnpnri 

Etah „ 

Rutland 
' Muradnbfu E 

S hahj aha n pur 

Famikhabud 

Etawub 

m + 

4 i 

-I » 

■r ir 

■B 9 

r ■ 

10,155 

16,909 

13.50Q 

13.250 

5,675 

3,905 

3,919 

9,356 

15,461 

22.336 

IrS45 

4,246 

139 

6*415 

33.119 

12.411 

(5,120 

6087 

6,313 

2.935 

E2030 

13*136 

16,736 

3,45? 

3.0(6 

1,242 

2.583 
18.142 
EO.111 

IJ ,947 
5,992 
7*229 
2.395 
11*077 

13*298 
17,023 
3>954 
2.548 
693 

E.402 

12,203 

4.528 

5.055 

2.262 

5322 

353 

4.365 

6.H6 

6.103 

im 

U28 

245 

127 

5*435 

2i0 

465 

846 

4,758 

132 

520 

2.531 

3.307 

1.323 

82S 

134 

54 

4.063 

115 

289 

333 

4,997 

146 

117 

309 

3.377 

1.408 

m 

153 

: +53 
^6 
+ 9 
+21 
—7 
+31 
+ 34 
-22 
+ 18 
+ 37 
-47 
+4t 

+ 143 
+ 72 
+ 25 
+ 27 
+ 2 
---6 
+23 
+9 
+ E6 
-2 
—13 
+ 18 
+79 

+ 84 

+ 49 

+ m 

+ 136 
+ 165 
+31 
+ 578 
+ 154 
+65 
+ 179 
+ 112 
+ 126 
+ 183 

+um 

+ E25 
+205 
+987 
+ 167 
+ 16 
+ 167 
+ 739 
+ 337 
+85 
+ 40 
+36 
483 

+ 135 
+34 
+ S2 
+ 6! 

+ 150 
—5 
—10 
+344 
+735 
+76 
—6 
+0 
—15 

+ 38.706 

1 +3T6 

+ IL639 
+6,215 
| +3.579 
+78 
+ 2*584 
+7*897 

I +4*904 
+ 1.117 
+31 
+4E4 
+6S4 


Indi'Gangtiit Plain, Centoal 

■B * 

26,642 

24355 

25,441 

1 22,032 

17 w 475 

' 1?312 

! +9 

5 —4 

+ 15 

+ 26 

j —2 

+ 50 

23 

24 

25 

26 
21 
23 
29 
3d 

31 

32 

33 

34 

CawfipOfft 

Fftt^hpur 

AltAhabad 

Loeknaw 

Vm& *, 

Hao Barth 

Sitapur *. 

Hardd.. 

Fyzabud 

1 Sulbmptir 
fortabgiirh 

Bam Rank! 

m u 

9 V 

1 1 

‘B B 

■ B 

m 4 

■ 4 

■ B 

260 

7,451 

9,722 

196 

196 

575 

652 

1.754 

97 

173 

171 

5.929 

399 

6.873 

7.530 

175 

170 

537 

m 

1.426 

130 

J9 

329 

* 

5,224 

142 

7,055 

8,660 

E23 

219 

569 

i.iij 

1,9(1 

134 

72 

221 

4.414 

145 

6,314 

7.247 

136 

1(7 

751 

513 

L502 

103 

102 

138 

3,036 

7E 

5,933 

5.769 

106 

145 

717 

167 

1,254 

53 

77 

E47 

3.200 
83 ! 
6,079 
6,280 
49 
123 
443 
75 
1.294 
55 
43 
73 

—9 
35 
+8 
+29 
+ 12 
+ 15 
-2 
—34 
+23 
—25 ; 

!+B!E 

+33 

+ 13 
+ 181 
■—3 
—13 
+42 
—22 
, +3 
—li 
—25 
—3 
—74 
—42 

+ 18 
—2 
+ 4 
+ 19 
—10 
+87 
-24 
+ 117 
+27 
+30 
—29 
+18 

+ 45 
+ 104 

+ 15 
+26 
+ 2B 
—19 
+5 
+207 
+ 20 
+94 
+32 
+2S 

—5 
—19 
—2 
—8 
+ 116 
+ 38 
+62 
, +m 

—3 
■—4 
+60 
+88 

+69 
+ 195 
+23 
+55 
+300 
+59 
+30 
+769 
+ 36 
+76 
+260 
+ 119 


Crural India F&itasu 

4 T 

5,260 

S334 

4,726 

3*616 

2,131 

UX9 

+0 

+ JI 

+31 

+ 70 

+111 

+ 421 

35 

36 
3? 
38 

Jhanai 

JaIauei * * 

Hfirairpur ,, 

Baoda 

■ ■ 

■ H 

■ a 

4,523 

114 

423 

195 

4,152 

253 

664 

167 

3.970 

195 

363 

193 

3,064 

94 

272 

186 

1.940 
67 
50 1 
74 

700 

14 

17 

273 

+9 
—55 
-36 
+ 17 

+ 5 
+ 29 
+83 

—16 

+30 
+ 107 
+33 
+6 

+58 
+40 
+444 
+ 151 

+ 177 
! +379 
+ 394 
—73 

+547 
+ 714 
+2,380 
—30 


East Stslpura* 

'■ 9 

705 

796 

7 35 

712 

465 

70/ | 

—II | 

+ 13 

+3 

+53 

~— 34 1 

+i 

39 

Minapur * * 

9 IB 

705 

796 

735 

712 

465 

701 

—It 

+ 13 

+3 

+53 

—34 

+ i 


Sub-Himalaya, Easi 

* 4 

3,650 

1,703 

2326 

ZAPS 

1.614 

J^9 

+ U6 

—72 

+22 

+29 

+31 

+199 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Gorakhpur 

Bmt i . + 

Goads 

BahmEch ,. 

9 * 

■ ■ 

a ■ 

* # 

2,365 | 

m 

795 

332 

853 

114 

436 

250 

1.608 

69 

501 

348 

1*443 

93 

321 

221 

M76 

66 

243 

124 

933 

73 

159 

59 

+ 177 
+65 
+64 
+ 33 

—47 
+65 
—3 
—28 

+ 11 
—26 
+ 56 
+58 

+23 
+ 41 
+ 29 
+ 78 

+26 
—15 
+ 56 
+ 110 

+ 153 
+ 141 
+400 
+463 


Indo-fituuptif Plain, Eo*i 

B 4 

4J69 

3AM 

3J66 

2,122 

2,122 

2,645 

+25 . 


+55 

+U 

—20 

+61 

*f • 

45 

46 

47 

48 

Beniimi 

Jminpur * * 

Qhjvupnr 

Ballia «* *;* 

Azamjjjarh * . 

+ + 

m 4 

2.359 | 
127 

44] 

U06 

236 

1,857 

121 

374 

947 

117 

[,930 

117 

568 

1.008 

143 

1*597 

116 

49 [ 

33 

135 

[,364 

93 

576 

15 

74 

1+768 

120 

643 

32 

77 

+ 27 
+4 
+ 33 
+ E7 
+ 102 

-—4 
+3 
-34 
—6 
—sa 

+2E 
+ 1 
+ E6 
+2.955 
—23 

+ 17 

+25 
—15 
+ 320 
+ 150 

—23 
—23 
—11 
—53 
—4 

+33 

+6 

—32 

+3*356 

+206 


S tales .. «i 

■ V 

2*890 

2,473 

1,745 

486 

77 

9 

+ 17 

+ 42 

+259 

+531 

+756 

+32,011 

49 

50 

51 

Rampnr 

Tehn-Gajfhwttl 

Banana 

■ I | 

B 1 

2*814 

30 

46 

2,434 

6 

53 

1*739 

6 

N 

473 

13 

t 

63 

(4 

1 

9 + 

9 
t , 

+ !6 
+ 400 
+39 

+ 40 

±0 

' i 

+268 

—54 

t 

+651 

—7 

t 

* 

—56 

t 

• 

+233 

t 


line rncroai* is infinite., the number ChiisLimt ha vine increased from zero, 

t The tigurw of tbwe yearn mu included in those of llimipui HiFtrivt. 
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CHAPTER SI.—RELIGION, 


Subsidiary Table IV.— Religions of Urban and Rural papulation. 


Number per 30.000 of urban population Number per EO h COO of mml popubuion 

Vjfho an?— Who UO— 


Natural derision. 

Hindu 

Bnih- 

manic. 

1 Muslim. 

Hindu 

Asya.. 

Chris¬ 

tian. 

Others, 

Hindu 

Bnsb' 

mame. 

1 

lliwl inu 

Hindu 

Ary*. 

Gbrfe* 

lion- 

Other*. 

II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

IQ 

WM Provinces (British 
territory j. 

5.837 

3,823 

115 

147 

78 

6,706 

IkISS 

59 

29 

18 

Himalaya* Woat 

&T57 

2.47 J 

223 

m 

115 

9,416 

407 

m 

27 

II 

Bub-Himaljiya, West . * , 

4,244 

5365 

its 

m 

92 

7367 

2^41 

139 

33 

15 

Indo -Cajj^^iu Plain* West . . 

5,558 

4.021 

147 

154 

120 

8.375 

1*327 

150 

92 

56 

Imlo-GongBidc Pl4Un, Contra! 

6.022 

3,695 | 

59 

192 

32 

8,969 

U0I6 . 

12 

2 

1 

Central India PEateau „ i 

7.465 

2,188 

50 

159, 

138 

9,562 

m 

4 

4 

41 

East Satpnms * * + , 

7,949 

1303 

81 

5S 

9 

9,553 

4 36 

8 

3 


Suh-Hiraaifi^ East 

6,583 

3,293 

65 

49 

10 

6,552 

1 , 44 ] 

3 

3 

1 

Imlo-Gjin^tic FlfUtlp East ., 

6,741 

3,114 1 

B6 

4F 

13 

9,228 

761 

6 

4 | 

1 

States .. .. 

3,534 

6,430 

10 

11 

15 

6,381 

1,584 

9 | 

IS 

1 

Kamptir (B'ah.HimaJnyflp Wmt* 

2,121 

7,842 

13 

IQ . 

14 

6,003 

3,897 

24 

73 

3 

Ikuianos (East Satpuras) 

7,233 

2,736 

1 

11 

18 

9,346 

653 

1 i 

#* 

m * 

Ttihn-Gorhwal nZimalaya. 
West). 

" 

■ m 

a ■ 

9 ■ 

9* 9- 

9.941 1 

57 

1 

■p *■ 

1 

1 






















































Chapter XII.—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 

I* The general return of race, tribe, or caste is shown in Imperial Table The 
XVII, which is divided into four parts, viz. : — vhe 

A.— Brahmauic Hindus. 

15.—Muslims. 

C. —Ary a Samajists. 

D. —Other Hindus and those returning religions not included in A, B, 

or C. * 

The variations in the population of certain selected trills since 1881 are 
exhibited (in so far as the statistics are available) by religion in Imperial 
Table XVIII. The distribution of Europeans (and allied races) and Anglo- 
Indians by race is given in Imperial Table XIX. 

At the end of this chapter will be found a subsidiary table which shows the 
actual and proportional variations in the strength of certain castes, tribes, and * 
races since 1901. 

This chapter is concerned principally with the statistics contained in the 
above tables. The corresponding chapters of the Census Reports of 1901 and 
1911 on this province contain much valuable and interesting ethnographical 
material. It is unnecessary to cover the same ground again, but, as far as the 
difficult circumstances obtaining at the time of the present census would per¬ 
mit, further enquiries were carried out with a view to obtaining new material 
or to ascertaining the changes that have occurred in the last 20 years. The 
results have been produced in the form of appendices to this chapter, and the 
chapter itself is confined almost exclusively to the actual statistics. 

it may here lie mentioned that statistics for certain selected castes (of all 
religions together) have been given in Imperial Tables VJ1I, XI, and XIV for 
civil condition by age, occupation, and literacy respectively. These figures 
have been discussed already in the chapters concerned, and are not referred to 
again here. 

2, The instructions for filling ill the column for race, tribe or caste were Tk 
as follows:— 

“ Column 8 (caste ).—Enter the caste or trilie of Hindus, Muslims, Jains, 
Sikhs, Aryas, and Brahmos and the race of Christians, .lews, Buddhists, and 

Piii'si 

If Aryas, Sikhs, or Jains are unwilling to give their castes write here Arya, 

Sikh, or Jain, as the case may be. 

The sub-caste will be written below the caste in the case of Brahmans, 
Chhattris (Thakurs or Rajputs), Vaishyas. and Silpkurs, but for no other castes: 
e.g„ Brahinan/Sanadh, Chhattri/Chaubau, Thakur/Bundelu, Vaishya/Agarwal, 
Silpkar/Lohar, etc. 

Do not enter the former caste of converted Christians, but enter “Indian”, 
unless the person belongs to a definite tribe or race, in which case write the 
name of that tribe or race. Do not use such titles as Balm or Lola or Chaudkri 
for Chhattri or Kayastha or Jat. In the case of Banias, Baqqals, or Vaishyas, 
the word Vaishva should be used and the real caste such us Agarwal, Parwal, 
etc., should W written below. For all other subjects of the Empire and for 
foreigners enter race, e.g„ Anglo-Indian, Canadian, Goanese, Turkish, etc. ” 

These instructions were amplified in considerable detail which need 
not be reproduced in full here. The English-knowing superior officials in 
charge of enumeration were given copies of a Caste Index on the lines of those 
used in 1911 and 1921. This inter alia included— 

(i) A fairly exhaustive list of castes wit h the localities where chiefly found, 

a very brief account of their chief occupations, the religions to 
which they usually belong, and notes on possible sources of error. 

(ii) A list of indefinite terms or variant names for castes, sub-castes, etc,, 

which should not be used for fear of confusion or ambiguity, 

(iii) A list of the sub-castes of Brahmans, Rajputs, and Vaishyas. 

(iv) A note on how to deal with difficulties arising in the course of 

enumeration of caste, especially those from people returning new 
names for old castes. 

A special note was issued on the recording of caste in the hills. 
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CHAPTER XO.— It ACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


Caste claim*. 


It was my original intention to tabulate separately the sub-castes el 
BrahinauS’ Raj put a, Vaishyas, aud tsilpkars (in previous census reports shown 
as Hill Doms or Hill Depressed Classes). Retrenchment intervened and this 
had to be abandoned, and the tabulation of caste itself was to some extent 
curtailed. If a person of any religion expressly stated that he or she was of no 
caste, the entry of no caste ” was to be made. If the person merely re fused 
to gtve Jus or her caste, whilst not claiming to be of no caste ” the column was 
lett blank and the return has been tabulated as “ caste unspecified ", 

I he principle adopted in the case of persons returning a new name for an 
old caste was that it might be recorded provided there was no possibility 0 i 
contusion with any other existing caste or sub-caste. In the case of ordinary 
castes who claimed now to be lirahmans, Rajputs or Vaishyas the difficulty 
was usually surmounted by putting the old caste name as a denominator, 

(oi course, resulted in some extra sorting before tabulut ion.) 

3. As regards the definition of caste ” I cannot do better than refer to 
that given on page 3fi7 of the India Report for 1911, which is quoted in trim- 
« at the beginning ol Appendix A to the present chapter. Taking this as our 
definition it is clear that the mere fact that a caste claims Brahman. Rairmt 
or \ aishya origin and assumes a new name to befit the claim docs not involve 
any fissure as within that caste, which still remains what we have defined as a 
caste, until and unless a definite break occurs w ithin that caste or community 
and the new sections become endogamous and observe all the other caste res¬ 
trictions as against each other the members of that community whether thev 
return different caste names or not are stiil members of the same caste. Later 
on in this paragraph we shall see that members of the same caste make differ¬ 
ent claims as to their ongm in different parts of the province, yet the different 
sections certainly do not yet as a rule consider themselves to be of different 
castes or sub-castes nor do they apply caste or sub-caste restrictions against 
each other. For this reason no matter what variant caste names such commu¬ 
nities have returned they have been tabulated under one head. The original 
idea was to show- each of the new caste names claimed at the head of each column, 

h«d t, W f K f° * luine f° u *. that , in the interests of econoim this idea 
had to l>c abandoned and each such community has therefore been shown in 
, lL ' Ill l x ‘ iJi d iables under its old and better-known caste appellation. Tliis 
L7h w ™ Ph V lZG Str °; ,gl ‘ Vf has h( * R done solely on the grounds of economy 

and bus no reference whatever to the merits or otherwise of the claims of 

ongm that have been advanced. Of course where a complete fissure has 

Tn™ ? fa " ? ld B has Be P arat ^ d completely and hardened into 

. s i as jeen treated as a new entity. But such cases are rare, 

f raditlo 5! the census has come to be regarded as a great opportunity for 

iom lnd'iioiTtfr 5 f aSte Scale their cJaii ns to higher social status? In 

1 * c * amis < : ame mainl y f rom individuals but in 1921 east® sabhas 

1 9 >l\h^Ji/m P n^v U ,iI wbo , I >re f thd sueh tdaima with great persistence. Since 
J9-1 the soMa movement has dcvelojied to such an extent that all save the 

most jack ward castes and tribes now have more or less well-organized socie 
ties, who bombarded me until long after l he tables w ere printed wifh reciSs 
for new caste names. The greatest difficulty, however, lay not in dealing with 

JTisrssr bal m kecpms ,he —~ 

aJteSZSZS? wffl b0 bam *• follo ' vin e “■“*» of th E the 

To a Hindu lus caste is the determining factor in his life and beside it 
C1 7 d condition, birth-place and even his occupation are 
XrtSTbSr comparative indifference. It was therefore difficult 
_ , vidua! to appreciate that the object of the enquiry was 
J the numbers of each caste; and the ancient 

tha V? e Km $ or the Govt ‘rameni was the ultimate 
?• questions of caste probably helped the 

that the effect of the census record, au far as the 

in the snrial^ c^nceniod, would be to fix his particular position 
social scale. 'The opportunity of the census was therefore 

I’i* India Hnport, 1921, pSfift 223. 
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seized by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of social 
claims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the social ladder. 
This attitude has been strengthened by the recent development 
of the caste sabhas, or societies, whose purpose is to advance the 
position and welfare of the caste. With a more efficient organiz¬ 
ation the communal feeling of individual castes has become more 
articulate and the number of petitions received by the Provincial 
Superintendents, the Local Governments, and myself from castes 
regarding their record in the census, and the strength with which 
they have been pressed, is a feature of the recent census.” 

The development of mbkaa and mahasabluut has proceeded apace since 
1921 and how great is the present movement for social uplift may bo gleaned 
from tbe following table of the chief caste claims made in this province at the 
census of 1931 :— 

Caste claims. 


Farmer Mate name. 

New mfljan claimed - 

Son™ of claim.* 


r 

Yudrn 

■ ■ 

AH, India Yftdavfi Mahaaabh a, ?&( ufl. 

L 

Almr .. < 

Yodava Kohaltriya .. 

m ■* 

Bftn% 

% 

Ahwk 

ELira Raj pul 

■* + 

Meerut, 

% 

r 

Ahir -- h 

I 

j Yfttlavfl . * 

JflduVdnshi Kr^&ttriyfi 

a * 

f All-Tudiii Yatflva Slaboaabhu, Pot na 
l JdAQti, 

Jungxxr. 

Etab, 


L 

Thukui * * 

i m 

Hamirpur and Honlid, 

4 - 


OtMtiluu Rajput, itottiar Rajput 

MuEB^uiweBT. 


f 

Dfiiman Bmhnmn * % 

+ + 

< Dhimno Brahman &ubtia* Muiaffiimagar, 
l Dtilita Duo, Musalhiruagar, Jhimai And PwtAbgnrh. 


\ 

1 

[ 

Ma.it! ill Bn^iDiau 


f Bul&nd 3 bahr h Al%Alh, EereflJy, Budmm. Cnno And 

l HafdoL 

% 

1 

Boxbai ++ . 

Ojhft Brahman 

m m 

FArtukhubad find EtAW&l|. 

Pan dial Brahman 

* + \ 

{ Farvelud Brahman tfahwhha, HAbamnpur, 

\ Haul Jhaimi. 



Vidiwiikurnui Bmliman 

-- 

YiabwrtJuirmii Brahman UblnMlbtai AliLihnbtui. 



Brahmin 

+ * 

AsAmgarb. 



Mflthiuift Bftrliai 

■ ■ 

3 ! ixtupnri - 

6 - 

’ L 

BawariEi 

Brahman 

R ■ 

Vfi 1 -hji. ffnjyLa^it r. 

7 - 

BcLdar * i j 

KshMtrivfi 

n ■ 

| Pmtabgurh . 

BmdwarVoiahya <■ 

1- 9 

Gorakhpur, 

& 

Bliar * * 

Jftduvdiislii Kabottriya 

p r 

Jtmnpur, 

9 . 

\ 

Bhat nr Bmhm- ^ 
Tjhfttc. 

Bpihmbliatt Braliman 

j 


f All-India Brabrabhatfc Brahman Sabha, AIl*hftba± 
Dobn Du iu Bukuchduihr, Aligarh* Mainpuri, 

H 1 Badaun,Sh*hjihanpur. Jlumsi , Julatm, Hj> mirfmr r 

Jaunpo r, BolEii^ Gorakhpur* UrUkO, Hardoi^ Fartib- 
L garb And Bom Baidn. 


( 

Barwnr Brahmen 

r 9 

Bijnor. 

10 . 

BhotEa 

i Rrtfpi.il + + 

* V 

AlmoT*, 


\ 

Bbuinbur - - * 

^rwari Rrahtfimi - ■ 

*. B* 

Gorakhpur. 

IL 

\ 

f: Bralimoii 

9 * 

Bco&r^ Jaunpur And HdHUu 


i 

lw hut Lri j A 

■ I 

Jaunpur (vwry few) and Gorakhpur. 

!2h 

Bohr* 

Brahman 

* 

9 T 

MirtAfflUBBpir. 


■ Wtwrtonly th» nan-o si aJistrtoappMit to tUi canton da*** U* eonxmunity itaelf to 

dbtrjct aod not from iMaWw or makmabh*. 
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~ ■-—■-— 

t'anunr csa^te name. 

Now name diiimiKl h 


-Solitd* of claim, # 

33- 

Charaar 

-S 

Jatov Baj put 

■■ 

Moflnri, BuLvuds-hohr and Aligarh, 



1 

•Tatav 

b ■ 

f All-India Shield hanimd DalHudhar £ohha > Delhi, 

1 Baknrl^jiahr H Main pari, Barri% and Etowah. 

14. 

Uhhipi 

* 

P 

£ 

i 

1 

1; 

| ; 

Tank 

Tank Kahattriya Mulutaabha, Delhi. 




Juiliattnya, 


15. 

Chari bar 

> 

■ 

Sisgar . * * * 

* ■ 

Jakim 

16. 


f 

Fhadali ., 


■\ 

Dofoli 

”! 

Naqgairchi 


£ Jalausu 



t 




( 

JotiM Brahman 


1 

17. 

Data* 

"1 

Brahmin 

+ + 

1 UimiTflmagar, 

w. 

Band 

( 

R^habt Tank : KahnU riya 


1 

- 1 

Tank Knhattri ya 

B B 

> Tank K&buiiriya Mahasabha, Delhi. 

19. 

Dhangi 

a 


Thakur *, 


Jalatin. 

2ft 

Dhobi 

- 

Chlmttri,, 


Benares. 

21. 

Cad&riA 

a- ■ 

PtaJJ Rajput 

P 41 

All-India Pali Rajput (Dhaiumr^ikhar) MaltflAahbA, 






Allahabad. 

22. 

Gin 

a- ■ 

Rajput .. 

■■ 

Muziiffuirngtir, 

a 

Gharuk 

*- 

Ghamka K^hattnyfli 


Bara Ban ki and Gouda, 

24. 

GoUptimb 

+ ■■ 

Qolapur&b Brahman 


Agm. 

25- 

Go jar 

-- 

ffahatlriya 


Jalaqn.i 

26. 

Halwai 


Yogwmi Yatahya 


Etavrah* 



t 

Vaiahya .. 


Benares and IXardd. 

27- 

Jfcngra 

B t 

Brahman 

i a 

Dehm Dun. 

28- 

Jut 

.. j 

r 

Thakiir .. 

■ » 

Bijnor, 





KrihaElriya . . 

-- 

Hamirpur and Jaqnpur (cm fatally only). 

29. 

Jtmhi 

■ P 

IbfllimufL p v 


Bijiior. 



C 

Shaikh Mamin or Mamin 


1 Jamiatul Muio^fiin, Calcutta. 

30. 


" ) 

Shaikh Ans&H 

a a 

1 Budami. 

Mrnddbnd. 



f 

Nnxhaf . . 

a ■ 

Bndimn 

3L 

Kahar 

P »■ 

KriAhy&pRajput 


AH-India KftShyap Rajput MuhnAAbhft, Ltd ion?. 





Shouttdlk JwthftU riyn 


All-tadia Kflhattnya Shoundik for Sunn KeLweii 





9 


Mahasabha, district MaMa, Bengal* 





Haihniya dp. 


AIMndin Hjilhaiya Iviliaitrija Jfahwbhi, rfi strict 

32. 

Knlwar 

*- H 




Bhagalpur, Bihar and Orissa, 





BiUhikrn, Yahdiy* 

*■ 

Shahjahanpur, Uaao J HoidoiarLd Kbtri 





KUiarMaha Va Libya .. 

■t! r 

Jaunpmv 




- 

Vaiahye . * 


Unaa, Hhnioi And Bara Bankl. 

33. 

Krtnjar 

* . 

Kanjormotm 

. p 

BamiUy, 

34. 

Ka^m 


Vniehyn .. 

P 4 

fkmkhpur. 



( 

ChStraguptavanshi Kn vas t ha 

^ayaatha Sahha, felt. 

35, 

K\vivftlui 

.. ) 

( 

KflhflUnya. 




KshaUriya 


Taimpur (onlj 1 very faw). 

36, 

Khngi 

# P 

KhagwaiiBhiThakur., 


Bareilly. ’ 

37. 

Khangar 

P -H 

Kiiartgar Kfltetriya 

4 B 

f Khnngor Ksttattriya ^bha, 

\ Jhmun and Jalaun. 

38. 

Khattfi 

" ■' 

Vaiahy* ,. 

m p 

Bcoans and Bara lianki. 


dfcwi22SEKSt5SSS55SE23ff +* an* 
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Fanner mints nftmf. 

N*w nameelalnwd. 

4 Scmrcc! of tLaim r* 

39^ K£nr * * 

Thnkur .. 

^tmupurL 

40. KLifln 

Rdjput * * . * " * 

Jfljann (non* have ever been returned in this district )■ 

4L Kaari 

Kmwalifi Kithntiriya 

Jaunptir, 

■ 

Kumh K«I«en B*jpUt 

Kush Kjuleen Rajput Sabba, Sah irUn jrti r. 

42- Kori * ■ < ! 

Tantij vai V«u 4 hya -■ 

BuLondphahr. 

u 

.Jejflwaj . . - ♦ 

Barcilfy- 

F 

BulkliariyaThakur .. 

BuaBaukL 

43 . Kumhwr ** ■ 

Rajput . . *. 

Vaiftbya . f * * ■ ■ 

tkAm Dun (Melira ffub-DaiifcB only). 

Hardoi. 


Jtuiw&r i * 4 ■ * * 

Bareilly. 

41, Kurmi + * < 

Kj irmr Fy~sHj | i t4 riyfl *■ ■ ■ - 

f All-Ind«iKjiraii-KjduittriyaAi^ State, 

5 CantmlTndiu. . 

( Bare ill v + Bliilaun, Jfil&un, Renart-B. nnd Harden 

l 

Kairali „* -4 

Kheri. 

45- Lodh 

UkUii Rajput 

f AlblraliaLalhl Rajput Oanfll»noe s Ffttehgnrh. 

} PLijjtjin .Si-lutin'. HainpUfi. Jlumei, Julimn, BftffliJFpur and 
( Utiao, 

F 

Uh ininn Urol mum . * 

f Dhinum Brahman Sabha, ^ruMffamugnr. 

1 iluzajfania^ar and Jliunsi- 


Muitbil Brahman 

Bulaodsliahr. 

* 

46 - Lobar *,* ’ 

Ojhn Brahman -. - * 

Fnrnikhabad and Etnwah. 


Pftudhfll llrahmun ,, 

1 Punch-iil Brahman Widjasatha ► F*b*rra|nir + 
f Budaun* JlLftnai. Unae. Hard a i and Parte bgftrh. 

hi 

Viihwjibraia BrnluftHn 

ViJhwaVarma Bmfiman MulkiiBabJsp, Allabitad. 

47- Daniya * - j 

Chaufrnn Rajput 

Thiikur -. + * 

BopaiviF And Jaunpnr. 

Pambgarh. 

43. MViliiJ mii.T-rt an. . | 

tfhhapalra BmbinAU ■ - 

Auliarj Brahman 

-^Gorakhpur, Azamg&th and Bara pimki. 

49 . MumI 

Qunuflb ■ * -. - - 

Jamifttu! QnraJeh, ^fearut* 

■ 

r ; Killeen Brahmim -» 

Xai Pnndo Brtthm'Ul. - 

Kultwa Rmfaman Mnhaeabha Bharat, JuLhmdur City. 

Punjab, 

Mhinpurt 

50- N»i 

Nfti Brahman 

Pnnde Dnihmttii «- ** 

Bulan debahr. 

Etamh* 


Brahman 

]>-hra Dun, Muzl HAlttAgar and Unoo, 


Rajput -f * * 

Neini Tal, Almora and Hardoi* 

51. Naik .. | 

" Brahman 

Rajput -- 

Azamgttrh and Fytabod. 

. i&mxm* 

52, Orb 

Orb Katiattriya Rajput 

i All-IndiaOrh Kubattriva RbJ ptd Muliaiabha, Aligarh. 

f Bnlflndabalir find Aligarh, 

53 i Pftfcwa * - 

BroLtmT.il - - -« 

Hambpur, 

54- q&B&b 

Shaikh Quraishi 

Mnmdahad, 

55 - Rflwa 

Raya Rn] put # % 

Lluy.t Rajput Sabhtt, Delhi. 

58. HfiwMii - - 

Chfufravaiisbfya EahaNriy* + 4 

AJldndia Clmndjai^anakiya Kstintlnjn 
rakhptir^ 

57- Ron* 

CbAttn ■ ■ 4i *4 

Muzaffaniflgur, 


• WhDWQiilytlwitiBineofadL'itxietftjspMM inthif cnhinia the c w ,uS irwatht «*n unity itaoU m that 
dist-rkt and not Irv'in a ^ bA<iuF m<iha*e&ha. 
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CHAPTKK XII. — HACK. TRIBE OK CASTE 


The 

accuracy 

statistics. 


Former caste mune. 


Xow name alsiwd. 


sa 


Baini 


Sain! Kahatt riya 


59. SAiathrtrir 


CLtinitn 

M^nct or Moiff Rm jput 


60, Sonar 

6J, Toga 

61 Tali 
6^ Thalbsra 


.. ^ 


Malari Chhuttri 
V-tkiahyB 



Yadubanslti 
Ty&gi Brahman 
Brahman 


Yaiahyfc 


TilmOfa 


Sotim of til&im.* 


AlMndin Sami KsiukUriyu M flLa** him. JcdLyui. 

.. Cumfchpiir, 

. . f AU-India Mail Kahaitriya iabha, Ballia, 

\ ilnnil, Bu;u j nit}; shiv jLijntf fir. cl 

l Naim TaI. 

.. BaraBankf. 

, , A Jiimw irh, 

Famikhahtul. 

1 1 Muraifaniafar and Bijan*. 

Aaaqngaxb. 

,. Jfliaim . 


4. The difficulty as already mentioned, was generally overcome by put* 
ting the old and better known caste name under the new title, but this meant 
additional work in sorting and much careful supervision. The groat number 
of new names must have militated against the accuracy of the statistics hut 
I do not think the effect is very considerable, certainly "it is not what might 
have been expected. Had the errors been large, Brahmans and Rajputs would 
have gained materially at the expense of the other castes and Saiyids and 
Shaikhs at the expense of the lower Muslim castes. But this is not the case. 
From Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter it will be seen that in the 
last decade Brahmans have increased by only 0*9 per cent, whereas the total 
Brahmanic Hindu population has increased by 5*7 per cent. Rajputs show 
an increase of 8*3 per cent. Tins is above the average but so was their decline 
between 1911 and 1921. Rajputs are still 4 9 per cent, below their 1901 
figure while Brahmans number 4*8 per cent, less than they did In that year. 
Saiyids in the last ten years show an increase of 11*7 per cent, against an 
increase of 10*5 per cent, among all Muslims. Shaikhs have increased by 10*7 
per cent., Julahas by 14*0 per cent., and Kau-Muslims by 53*4 per cent, 

I think these figures show that the difficulties from this cause have been 
successfully surmounted. Apart from these possible errors there are of course 
errors caused by people returning an old caste name to which they had no right 
and which could not be detected by enumerators. These will be "comparatively 
very few, so also I think will be the errors which have crept in during abstrac¬ 
tion and compilation. On the whole, therefore, T think the statistics may be 
accepted as portraying with reasonable accuracy the distribution of the popu¬ 
lation by caste, The figures for race are probablv more accurate, though a 
few Indian Christians may be included among the Anglo-Indians and a few of 
the latter among the Europeans. 

One other point may be mentioned in this connexion. A movement was 
originated and organized by the All-India Jat-pat Torak Census Commit¬ 
tee at Lahore with the idea of inducing people to return themselves as of no 
caste. The movement met with little response in this province as can be seen 
from the fact that no less than 99*8 per cent, of the Brahmanfc Hindu popula¬ 
tion returned some caste or other, and no less than 93*6 per cent, of Aryas 
although the latter were not pressed to do so. 

The distribution of the figures of those who returned themselves as of 
** no caste ”, and those whose caste was “ unspecified ” suggests that the in¬ 
structions on tliis point referred to in paragraph 2 mpra were misunderstood 
in some districts or else these two returns were confused in abstraction. They 
cannot be accepted as accurate as between the two heads, especially' in the 
case of Aryas; but they are relatively so few that tlus is immaterial. 


* WliorewJy tlienamotri adklrictafipcEirtin this colunii the claim cemo Qtm the amraunifv ft.fir in 
that district &ndactIroma JoMa ormtitarainka. ‘ 5 
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5, The Census Commissioner in 1901 suggested that the return of caste, 
tribe and race should be omitted from the census schedules on the ground that 
the numbers of each caste could not be obtained with meticulous accuracy 
autl as the proportion of the population belonging to each caste did not change 
rapidly it was waste of time, effort and money to repeat the return at each 
census. Since then the caste return has been impugned by some who contend 
that it is likely to perpetuate by official action what they consider to be un¬ 
desirable, vis. caste differentiation, and by others who think the returns arc 
vitiated for demographic purposes by the attempts of the lower castes to 
return themselves as belonging to groups of higher status. 

As recards the attacks on the accuracy of the return we have already seen 
in the preceding paragraph how they were dealt with and the extent t© which 
success has been achieved. Regarding the allegation that the return of caste 
is likely to perpetuate the caste system, in the first place it seems curious to 
imagine that the mere record of caste can affect that institution one way oi 
the other. Censuses started in 1869, i.e. about 60 years ago. The caste system 
evolved some 3,000 years ago. During the centuries the caste system must 
have found many opponents as well as defenders, yet it has lived through tiv 
agesi and its survival or disappearance obviously depends on far more pouii- 
ful factors than the mere presentation of statistics showing the relative strengths 
of the different castes at any given time. Those factors are not likely to be 
nullified in the course of a few years, further, has the caste sistem iitftivg- 
thened in the last 60 years since*the introduction of census? 

On the other hand I venture to suggest that the Census Reports in deal¬ 
ing with casta have done a positive good by bringing to the light of day some 
undoubted evils of the caste system. Would untouchabihty and child-mar¬ 
riage have received the attention they have but for the publicity they initially 
gained through the Census returns ? Again, take the increasing number of 
caste claims. Each of these represents an effort on the part of some members 
of the caste or community concerned towards social uplift, stimulated by the 
census return. The census deals with facts, and those who would say there 
is no such thing as caste or who imagine that the census return of caste is likely 
in anv wav to perpetuate the caste system are blinding themselves to facts like 
the pursued ostrich that buries its head in the sand. Moreover their allegations 
are self-contradictory. If the caste system is dead how can the retention of 
the caste return perpetuate the system? As regards this province the truth is 
that although a progressive few have broken through caste restrictions, caste 
is still “ the foundation of the Indian social fabric ,s . Every Hindu us born into 
a caste and his caste determines liis religious, social, economic and domestic 
life from the cradle to the grave. Whatever view may be taken of caste as 
a national and social institution it is useless to ignore it so long as caste actu¬ 
ally docs play such a vital part in the life of each individual. When it becomes 
a fact that caste restrictions have disappeared or even have to a large extent 
disappeared, the need for the retention of the caste return will have gone 
and those responsible for taking the census wifi not l>c among the least appro- 
dative, even if only for the omission of a column the filling up of winch involves 
peculiar difficulties, and the tabulation of entries from which is attended with 
many complications. 

So long as the Caste System is such an important factor classification by 
caste can scarcely be abandoned, for a classification based on religion or occu¬ 
pation would bo too broad and featureless to be of any value for economic or 

sociological analysis. 

6. Although it was necessary to ask and record the caste or race of every 
person in the schedule, for reasons of economy all the castes returned have not 
been tabulated. The selection of those tabulated includes the more numer¬ 
ous castes of 1921, certain small tribes or castes of ethnographical importance, 
and unv depressed castes not already included in either of the foregoing cate¬ 
gories * In some instances different castes have been clubbed together aa an 
economy- The details of these will be found on the fiy-leaf to Imperial Table 
XVII. ' They were members of depressed castes of whom total figures were 
required though the figures for the individual castes were not of importance. 
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The tabulation is, however, fairly exhaustive, for 08*4 }>er cent, of Brah- 
manic Hindus, 90'6 per cent, of Arvas and 93*8 per cent, of Muslims have been 
tabulated under the various castes {including the few small groups already 
referred to). 


No sub-castes were tabulated, in order to reduce expenditure. 

The castes have been tabulated by religion and it may be noted that if a 
caste appears under one religion, but not under another it means that none of 
that caste returned the latter religion, so that by adding together the figures 
for a caste shown under one religion to those of that caste shown under any of 
the other religious the total of that caste for all religions can be obtained. 

The castes have been put in alphabetical order under each religion. In 
the ease of the castes shown in the list of claims in paragraph 3 supra persons 
returning any of the caste names shown in the second column were tabulated 
under the corresponding old caste name appearing in the first column. 

The Brahmanic Hindu community may be divided into three main 

divisions, viz. Bralmmns, the Depressed 
Classes, anti others. The figures for 
these main divisions will be found by 
tahsils in Provincial Table II. In the 
margin l give the figures ibr the province 
as a whole, including the states. Brah¬ 
mans form one-ninth, the depressed 
classes somewhat less than one-third, and 
other castes about five-ninths. 


( , 


Cormftanity. 

Actual 

mimbvr. 

Number 
miJlo n[ Drijk] 
Brdhmitnif 
Hindu 
community. 

Hmhmuui .. 

4525*093 

109 

OthfTrt + * 

12,819.949 

309 

24. J S9.139 

582 

ThiI jiJ [irilmumit 1 
Hind lih. 

4 j ,534,9® 1 

LOGO 


8. But we have seen that many of those professing the reformed Hindu 
faiths have returned their castes. These are often imperfectly converted and 
liable to lapse, and moreover those who before their conversion belonged to the 
depressed classes are still so regarded by orthodox Hindus. To obtain a com¬ 
plete return of the depressed classes it is thus necessary to add such of the 
reformed Hindus who returned a depressed caste to those of that caste who 
returned their religion as Brah manic Hinduism. This has been done in the 
figures for depressed Hindus in columns 4 and 5 of the table in Appendix 1 at 
the end of this volume, and this explains the apparent slight discrepancies in 
the figures. The statistics in Appendix 1 have been illustrated in the Social 
Map which forms the Frontispiece to this Report. Similar figures are given 
by natural divisions in the same appendix. 

The whole subject of the depressed ami backward classes, which has 
received so much publicity of late, has been dealt with i n Appendix 2, and the 
castes regarded as depressed have there been listed. 

9. The caste returns of Ary as have already been alluded to in paragraph 
10 of Chapter XI- Religion. 


Out of 3,403 Hadhaewamis 2,554 (roughly three-quarters) returned no 
caste. Three hundred and twenty-seven returned themselves as Chamars and 
156 as Ka vast has. The rest were distributed in small numbers throughout 
numerous eastes. 

Of the 144 Brahmas TO returned no caste and 44 were Vaishyas. 

None of the 44 Devs returned a caste. 

10. Out of 68,168 .Jains only 3.009 (5 per cent.) returned no caste while 
02.133 (91 per cent.) returned themselves m Vuishyns, The rest were scattered 
among various castes and included 554 Rajputs. 

11. Out of 46,610 Sikhs 7,066 (15 per cent.) returned no caste, while 30,595 
{66 per cent.) returned themselves as Jats. This has already been explained in 
paragraph 13 of Chapter XI. The others are of various castes including a fair 
number of Khatiks and Rajputs, 
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12. Islam recognizes no caste distinctions, but in this province where the 

influence of Hinduism has powerfully 
affected Muslim customs, tradition and 
sentiment, and where a very' large Beetion 
of Muslims are the descendants of con¬ 
verted Hindus who have retained in large 
measure their Hindu customs the case 
is otherwise. Besides the four original 
foreign tribes of Saiyids, Mughals, Pathans 
and Shaikhs there are numerous endoga- 
incus occupational castes. In the margin 
I give the figures for the four original 
families and for the larger occupational 
castes. These 14 castes account for 81 
per cent, of all Muslims. 


Castd, 

ActUEll 

number- 

NimtWpcr 
miJld oi ioLol 

MknUm 

iwHumunity. 

ttaiyidl 

312,174 

42 

Mughal - - 1 

59,38 L 


pLilisuri 

], DM,336 

HI 

shrnhh 

1.592.063 

2S4 

Jutalui ■ ■ 

959,631 

129 

Foqtr 

400,694 

54 

DIi 1 mia 

337,565 

52 

Tell 

252,636 

34 

Nni (Unjjiim) 

243S36 

33 

Duxi 

168,906 

23 

Rajput . - 

166,658 

22 


166,185 

22 

Dlmbi 

109,248 

it 

Man Lh.rt.ir 1 . . 

105,817 

14 


13. In the margin 1 give 
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£h**kh 
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TfLi 
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statistics for all religions together of those castes 

__ who included over oue 

million members in 1931, 
Between them these 14 
castes claim 62 per cent, 
of the total population. 
Similar figures for other 
important castes will be 
found in Subsidiary 
Table I of this chapter. 
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in 19314 
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+3 0 
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3397 

73 
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3.757 

76 

+8-3 


—4 '9 

1.756 

35 

+0-5 

—7*5 

—its 1 

1 P 592 

32 

+10-7 


+16-6 

L46t 

29 

+9-2 1 

i 

+ 2-1 

+ 17*8 

1.262 

25 

• 

* 

IJ55 

23 

+6$ 


—8*5 

im 

22 

+5'3 

^5-3 

+01 


22 

4-20*2 

—5-2 

1 +34*1 

urn 

20 

+B* 

- 4 * 5 

+7*4 

1.006 

20 

+ 7"2 

—3-1 

+5*8 

1,005 

20 

4*14-0 

—11*0 

+8*9 


* FtgUftM not iVttilnhK | COG h omitted- 

14. There is nothing of any importance to note in this connexion, 
is no marked change from the normal. 
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15. The increase in total population between 1921 and 1931 bavin® been 
between 6 and 7 per cent., any wide variations from this for the different 
castes shown in Subsidiary Table I need a word of explanation. 

The increase among Ahars has been small since 1921 {1'7 per cent.), but in 
that year there was a very large increase which occurred in district Aligarh, 
Ram pur State and the Fyzabad revenue division. The nanies of these castes are 
in some Localities pronounced similarly and are difficult to distinguish when writ¬ 
ten. Thus errors are probable in both enumeration and compilation and that 
they have occurred both now and in the past can t>e seen from the fact that 
when one of the castes loses in a district the other usually shows a correspond¬ 
ing gain. The present distribution on the whole resembles that of 1921. 
Ahtrs show an increase of 5 6 per cent, since 1921. # . 

Ba^hbans show ati increase of 11*6 per cent., which is most noticeable in 
Bitnor district, where several Malis appear to have returned themselves as 
Ba*'hbans, Malis. Kaclihis, Sainis and Bagbbans are closely allied. The 
actual increase since 1921 is not so great as the above figure suggests Iwcause 
in that, year Muslim and Arya Baghbans were not tabulated. 

Bhangis show an unusually small increase of 3'I per cent. The Bhangi 
group includes several castes and there have been changes at different censuses 
hi the castes included under this head. At the present census all Dhanuks 
have been included (for economy) though strictly speaking only one sub-caste 
of Dhanukst conic under this head. Bansphors have been excluded and 
included under Dorns of which they are a sub-caste. Conversions to the prosely¬ 
tizing religions also affect the figures for when they become Christians or Ary as 
they usually do not return their caste. 

i The figure* for Bhangi in 3iiWlLiLry Tibia l of fcliia uhapter for piwfous uensua** uietudci both Hbimgi and 
Dhntrab tignra which hav* bwa 3 l Joi bojachor for tho purpose hi oompiuristffl. 
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The majority of Bfaats or Bxahmbhatts have long claimed to be Brahmans, 
but there are some who profess Islam and others who are Ary as. In 1921 
only those who returned themselves as Brahmanic Hindus were separately 
tabulated and this accounts for the large apparent decrease in their numbers 
in 1921 and subsequent increase of 40*8 per cent, in 1931. Brahmanic Hindu 
Bhats have actually increased by 15*4 per cent, in the last decade. Even this 
is above normal and is due to the fact that some of those who formerly returned 
themselves as Bra limans have been restored to their proper community. The 
figures of 1901 and 1911 suggest, however, that many are still recorded as 
Brahmans. 

Between 1911 and 1921 there was a decrease of 20 8 per cent, in this caste 
for no apparent reason. The figures are more normal now and this has resulted 
in an apparent gain of 24*3 per cent., giving an increase of 14 per cent, since 
1901. 

Between 3901 and 1911 there was a decrease of 35*6 per cent, in Bhuin- 
hars, which Mr. Blunt* ascribed mostly to plague. But 1921 saw an astounding 
recovery, the increase being no less than 39*6 per cent, in spite of the influenza 
epidemic. This large increase was ascril>ed by &lr. Edye f to the inclusion of 
Bhuinhars among Brahmans in 1911. The increap in the last decade has been 
only 1*5 per cent. The fluctuations in the past were undoubtedly due to the 
confusion of Bhuinhars with Brahmans. The present small increase of 1*5 
per cent, among Bhuinhars appears to be correct for Brahma us have increased 
by only 0*9 per cent., and where Bhuinliars have remained stationery or 
decreased Brahmans have usually done the same, e.$., in Azamgarh Bhuinhars 
declined by 3,313 and Brahmans declined by 5,004. 

There was an unaccountable decline of 12 * 7 per cent, in the numbers of this 
caste in 1921. The 1931 figures have returned to normal and this accounts for 
an apparent increase of 17 *3 per cent,, giving an increase of 8*4 per cent, in the 
last 30 years. 

The very small increase of 0* 1 per cent, in this caste is due to the fact 
that in 1921 certain Busars in district Fafcehpur were wrongly included!. Thev 
have now been excluded. 

iaqirs show^a decline ol 3*0 per cent,, while Goshains show an increase of 
34'0 per cent, iaqir and Goshain are generic terms including religious mendi¬ 
cants and ascetics. The former return themselves by numerous other names 
anti are as a result likely to be tabulated under “ other castes " . In Garhwal 
at this census many were returned as Rajputs. The names are often inter¬ 
changed, $.g, t in Alrnora the Faqirs of 1921 returned themselves almost without 
exception as Goshams in 1931, Hence the curious fluctuations. Faqirs and 
Goshaius together show an increase of 4*4 per cent, in the last decade. 

Gaddis show a remarkable increase of 37*4 per cent, since 1921, especially 
marked in the Meerut division and in Gorakhpur, Basti and Hardoi districts 
anil Ram pur State, They have often been regarded as a sub-caste of Ghosis, 
but they nave now definitely separated and this probably accounts for the large 
increase. As Ghosis have not been tabulated separately at the present census 
it is not possible to verify whether this is the correct explanation or not. 

This caste shows a normal increase at tills census, but is worthy of note in 
that its strength increased from 23,000 in 1901 to 87,000 in " 1911. The 
reason for this seems to he that they are the result of fusion between a sub- 
caste of Mai labs and a sub-caste of Kahara, and the fusion and hardening of the 
community as a caste was completed between 1901 and 1911. In 1901 they 
were largely returned as Kahara and Malkths. 

The apparent increase of 68 per cent, in Halwais since 1921 is not real. 
In 1S»21 Muslim anil Arya Halwais were not separately tabulated. There lias 
been an actual increase of 1 *1 per cent, in Hindu Halwais in the decade, and the 
total rd the Halwais of ail religions is now the same as it was in 1911, 

The increase in data is not so large as the figure in Subsidiary Table I 
suggests. In 1921 Muslim and Ary* data were not included. The actual 
increase in Brahmanic Hindu Jats in the last decade was 3*5 per cent. 


* Vide Census Kepnri I9fl, Puri I, pnpe 359. 

T 1 ??? 9° Ml “ 1921, Pftrt |. pago 15J. 

■ ^ Cornua Hqiwt 1921, Puri li, fuotnote on [nig* 203. 
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The decrease of 11 *0 in Julahas between 1911 and 1921 was abnormal and 
nrobablv the result of the inclusion of some of them among Shaikhs. I he 
position has 1>em partly remedied* which ha^ resulted in an increase of 14 per 

Kalwars have shown a very steady decline since 1901. Since 1921 it is 
noticeable in almost every district and state. They have succeeded m getting 
themselves returned to an increasing extent as \ aishyas. . , . 

Tlie increase of 11 '5 per cent, in the number of Kols is almost entirely due 
to immigration from Rcwa State into Mirzapur and Banda districts and Benares 
State. The Kols who appeared in considerable numbers in the Meerut division 
for the first time at last census have almost all gone again. 

In 1911 Mr. Blunt ascribed the decrease in Koris to the inclusion of some of 
them among Hindu Julahas*. The decrease of 1921 was explained by Mr, Edyet 
SXeTSSon with Koris, and hs attributed the 1911 decrease to the same 
cause. The present large increase of 15-<i per cent, suggests ‘bat the Kons 
hare now been separated from the Koeris, and this explains the correspondingly 

small increase of 2 *2 per cent, in the latter caste. 

The small increase of 0*5 per cent, in Kurmis cannot be ascribed to the 
increase in Sainthwars, for an addition of 7,000 (the increase m &amthware) 
would still leave the increase at only 1 per cent. I think it is probable that 
Ime of them have gone under Rajputs, either having been returned as such 
without the name Kunni added, or else having been overlooked in the process 

° f a T^pparent decrease in Mails is due to some, who in 1921 were returned 
of this caste, now having returned themselves as Baghban or Sami. 

Mallahs show an abnormal increase of 38*9 per cent, j very httlc ofwhich 
• j., 1 to the omission of Muslims and Aryas from the 1921 figures. The} have 
n the past been confused with Kahars and Kewata, but tbs docs not appear 
5“ u. thecase at this census for Kahare have increased by 6*6 per cent, (normal) 
TCptats bv 13*9 per cent. Tlie greatest increases have occurred m the 
teuaS ^d (Sbrahhpu? divisions aud in Uuan district. Part of this increase is 
Se to the transfer of those who were wrongly returned under Kahars m 1921, 

“ . t k e remainder appears to be a natural increase. 

aD j tan i|,ars show an increase of 22-8 per cent, which suggests that, as at last 
census slso the return includes some Chunhars, Lakheras and Kaehcros. Thc.se 
Kcuwtional castes all overlap. As these Utter castes have not been separately 

wlramSd’a Ur^e dre^e in 1921 show a further decline of 38'8 
_ * t ftatjeciallv noticeable in the three western divisions. They are a com- 
small community and are probably now calling themselves Shaikhs or 

Pattl Mughais record a very small increase of roughly 1 per cent., for no apparent 

^ aSO Tho Hats (both Hindus and Muslims) are a wandering tribe whose figures 
conseouentlv vary both as between districts and in the Province as a whole. 
tCv Zw a decline of 19 per cent, since 1921. The biggest variations have 
oceimcd in Baliraidi district where 1,562 were returned m 1911, no less than 
11414 m 1921 and 1,485 in 1D3L This laTgo decrease since 1921 accounts for 
most of the provincial decrease in the last decade. 

The fictires of Xau-Muslims depend very largely on conversions. Between 
1911 and 1921 they rose by 57‘9 per cent, and the last decade has witnes^d a 
further large advance of 53 *4 per cent. They show very large adihtions m Basri 
and Znda districts and a considerable though much smaller decline in Banda 

Pathana show a large increase of 20*2 per cent. The rise is general hut is 
much emphasized in tin?Benares and Fyzabad divisions. Part of this is due to 
ST hat some of the occupational castes have returned themselves as 
pSiSJL There was a large increase m this community of 17*8 per cent between 
ion? and 1911 which Mr. Blunt thought was due to Muslim Rajputs calling 
themselves Pathana. It is possible that more have done so at tins census, but 
Muslim Rajputs show an increase of 8*3 per cent., about midway between the 

u VtAj Conans Report 1911. P*rt I, jxtgs 399. 
f Cfrflflu* Report 1921, Pm* 153. 
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Hindu and .Muslim normal increase. Further, there never have been more than 
a handful of Muslim Rajputs in the Benares division and the figures <vt this com¬ 
munity in the Fyzabad til vision show a very marked increase since 1021. The 
present increase "is due more to the members of the occupational Muslim castes 
now claiming to be Pathans, 

Sainis show an apparent increase of 54*8 per cent, but this is by no means 
all real, for in 1021 only those who returned themselves as Brahmanic Hint!us 
were tabulated. Since 1901 this caste shows an increase of 28‘8 per cent. It is 
probable that some formerly returned as Malls have now come under this head. 

The SUpkara have formerly been tabulated under the name of Hill Doms 
or Hill Depressed Classes. The members of this community have no connexion 
whatever with the Doms of the plains and hence have adopted tins new name, 
wishing to dissociate themselves entirely from them. Their increase of 1C*5 
per cent, since 1921 is not all real, for the 1921 return excluded those who 
returned themselves as Aryan and caste Silpkar. The increase in those who 
returned Brahmanic Hinduism is only 9‘7 per cent, which is all natural. 

The apparent violent fluctuations in the Taga community between 1911 
and 1921 and between 1921 and 1931 are again due to the fact that only Brah¬ 
manic Hindu Tagas were tabulated in 1921. The 1931 figure is only about 3 
per cent, below the 1911 return, and between 1921 and 1931 Tagas who 
returned their religion as Brahmanic Hinduism increased by only 1 per cent. 
It is possible that some returned themselves as Brahmans pure and simple at 
the recent census, or have been erroneously included as such in the process 
of tabulation. 

Tambolis have shown a continuous decrease since 1901. The decrease of 
17'2 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 was attributed by Mr. Blunt to relatively 
severe losses from plague, but the continued decrease suggests some other reason. 
They are proljably returning themselves under another name or names. Some 
may have returned themselves as Barais, for the only difference between these 
castes is that Barais grow the pan-vine and Tambolis sell the leaves. Tf Barais 
and Tambolis are added together they show an increase of 3-9 per cent, since 
1921 and a decrease of 4 ‘5 per cent, in the last 30 years. Other more successful 
Tambolis may have returned themselves as Vaishyas, 

It is not possible to make comparisons with past figures because only certain 
mitveastes of Vaishyas have hitherto been tabulated and owing to retrenchment 
Vaishyas have not been tabulated by sub-castes at the present census. 

The figures of selected tribes for the last 50 years exhibited in Imperial 
Table XVIII need no comment. They are self-explanatory. Many of those 
included are wandering tribes whoso numbers consequently "have in" the past 
varied considerably from district to district and in the province as a whole. 

id. Fissions are now not very frequent. Such as there are appear to tie 
the outcome of occupation and occupational changes. If a section of any caste 
embraces a new occupation which it considers carries with it a superior" status 
they show a tendency to separate into a new sub-caste and to adopt a new name 
which is considered more suitable to their new social position, e.g., in some parts 
those Chamars w ho have given up their former occupation of skinning dead ani¬ 
mals now call themselves Jatavs or even Jatav Rajputs. In other places thev 
still call themselves Chamars hut call those who still follow the traditional occu¬ 
pation Pharraiya Chamars. Again, Koris who have given up weaving will style 
themselves Kush Kuleen Rajputs or Tantuvai Vaishyas. But such fissions are 
at present by no means complete and the members'of both sections still inter- 
dine and inter-marry in most places. Whether or not they will harden into 
separate sub-castcs or castes depends, I suppose, to some extent on the future 
attitude towards untouchables and the depressed classes. 

Another question that at one time looked as though it might lead to fissures 
in certain castes was the problem of widow re-marriage. In certain castes two 
divisions arose the one permitting and the other forbidding the practice 
They began to assume different names ; hut here again the fissure was almost 
nominal and its further development will depend largely on the final view's 
adopted by orthodox Brahmans on the subject. 

£ anything rarer than fissions. At first sight some of the 
entries m the table of Caste Claims given in paragraph 3 supra might lead 


one 
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the distributio is of Europeans and angi.o-ind.vans. 

to think that, fusion was taking place between certain .? themSves 

Altars and Ahirs have a common sabha and m some parts both call themaei 
Yadavas; again Barbate and Lohars have many common «Um. m 

actual practice they have not combined as a caste. They may sometime 
SteP diic but neve? intermarry and although those who arc membra the 
Mas (these form, as I have already pointed out, only status 

castes concerned) are fraternizing in an endeavour to improve their social status, 
the castes from which they are drawn are still as distinct as ever- 

17. Something has lieen said about the number and distribution oi Ej r 
peatis and Anglo -1 mlia ns in paragraph II of Chapter XI and in P^agraph O of 
Chapter I It, Sd little need tie added here. The actual figures are exhibited m 

Imperi^TaWe^X^. and states grouped according to the number of 

(i) Europeans and allied races, (ii) Anglo-Indians, each contains— 
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t. SluzaH^mii^ar,. 
2. Aligarh. 

% Muttra, 

4. flhflhjaliAnpliri, 

5, Asamgarfi, 
g. Akmifa. 

7p Hardoi- 
S. FjrzulriHi 

9, Fitrtahgnrh. 

L Fumikhubadr 

2. Ghaxipur. 

3 + EflJiti- 
4, NnmiToL _ 

5v B*xa Banki + 

: 

1* Saharan pnr. 

2. Etah. 

3. fruailly* 

4. M inopur* 

&„ Graida- 

1 , Behra tHin* 

2- Meerut, 

% Ap, 

4. Momdufo&d. 

5. Fflwnpore. 

6+ Allahabad* 

7. Jhaniii. 

8+ Eenaro*. 

9. Gorakhpur, 

10. Lucknow, 
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Ethnographi¬ 
cal matter. 


Below I give the numbers of districts find states falling into each group at 

tho last three censuses 


Number of districts and rtate» which returned— 


ConouB. 

thjLTl 

20. 

20-50. 

50-100. 

J 00-300. ! 

300 and 
over. 



tturoptan* and attitJ row. 


1931 

IB 

6 

a 

6 

*15 

mi 

17 

11 1 

5 

5 

J3 

1911 

7 | 

13 

U 

6 

14 



AngSo-lttdiana. 


1931 

22 

9 

3 

5 

10 

1921 | 

24 

8 

6 

S 

B 

1911 

22 

9 

4 

10 

6 


•Include* Kt*wnh AT he in troops OH the march linppen-od to bo onumorafocL 

The figures show eleaily the withdrawal of Europeans from districts 
between 1011 and 1921 due to the War, and the process has continued 
between 1921 and 1931 due to the Indianization of the Services and the 
withdrawal of certain missions. 

Anglo-Indians are concentrating in the larger towns. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that in 1931 whereas 34,773 persons claimed to be European or 
Anglo-Indian, 35,401 persons returned their mother-tongue as some European 
language. The agreement is as close as could be expected and suggests that 
the actual returns are not very far from the truth. 

18. The following appendices on ethnographical matters follow this 
chapter : — 

Appendix A ,—Some thoughts on the caste system. 

Appendix B ,—Caste panckayate and sabhas. 

Appendix C .—Caste in the Kumaun Division and Tchri-Garhwa! State. 

Appendix D .—Monographs on certain castes and tribes — 

(1) Bhoksas. 

(2) Churers of Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(3) Jads of Tehri-Garhwal State. 

(4) Kamlapuri Vaishyas. 

(5) Korwas. 

(6) Sahorias (or Sakeriyas), 

(7) Thar us. 

Appendix E. — A note on Criminal Tribes Settlements. 

Appendix F .—Ethnographical notes on miscellaneous castes. 

A few notes on migration in district Garhwal and between Gorakhpur 
district and Nepal will be found in Appendix 3 at the end of this volume* 
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APPENDIX A. 

Soma thoughts on the Caste System. 

By an old fneivd of India who prefers to remain anonymous. 

For tho sake of clarity let our definition of n caste be that given on page 3ti7 of the 
India Census Report, 1911, ms. "an endogamous group or collection of such groups bearing 
a common name and haring the same traditional occupation, who are bo linked together 
by these and other ties, such a& the tradition of a common oiigin and the possession of t e 

tutelary deity, «■»<! tho same social status, ceremonial observances and family piieets, 
that they regard them sol res and aro regarded by others, as forming a single homogeneous 
community.” To this must be added tho following features :—(I> that each such group 
or collection of groups falls with others into a class with certain characteristics I (2) that 
each cast© forms part of, is an element in, a system which is associated w ith cci t a,n i tas 
and beliefs; and (3) that within this system there arc levels ox classes which again are asso¬ 
ciated with certain ideas and beliefs. , 

Modern science asserts that it is impossible to understand or appreciate any element 
in a structure unless its funct ion as par t of the whole he taken into account. The anatomist 
describes the bony system, the nervous system, th© respiratory system, the alimentary sys- 
torn, tho reproductive system, the musculai system* a»nd so forth but knows that he 
integrate them, he must study them in their relations one to another and to th^ whole of 
which they form elements, and he must pay special attention to the devices by which in the 
human body integration and co-ordination are effected. Tho student of the body politic 
has no less a difficult task and her© too he will fail if he simplifies or attempts!© simplify 
his task by concentrating his attention on one aspect of the range of problems and neglect ing 
tbair relation to the problem as a whole. Anthiopological science—«o a recent repot t 
of a Royal Commission declares—has show'll that " Religion, law, tribal out homy, tubal 
customs and the economic life are inse parably bound up together. ” 0 ux first d ut y, i herefore, 
is to survey the system as a whole and when we have some vision of its nature, when we 
know something of the model on which it is founded, when we realize somewhat of the main 
idoas which underlie its activities, we may usefully turn out thoughts to the features of 

iti detail*. . * - 

The caste system rests like all sensible political systems on recognit ion of the ©sseni ial 
facts that it takes some of all to make a state and that men are bom unequal. It provides 
for all and it explains inequalities by the doctrine of Karma a man dot ermines Ms own 
place in society. It rests on ideas as to the nature of man, the nature of the phj deal wor 
in which and by which man lives, and modern thought declares with no uncertain voice 
that ideas of this kind become as it were part of the human mind so that men do not see 
them but see other things through them. (T. E. Huirue, Speculation*, page oO.) An 
essentia) element in this scheme of ideas is that man himself is part of the wor o ua ure 
and influenced by and capable of influencing the forces which are manifest therein. Thus 
and in Ihis manner morality is linked with science, for a breach of the natural order entails 
penalties which may be both physical and spiritual. Every human society must make 
provision for regulating th© normal relations botwcou members of the society, for t heir pro¬ 
tection and for their continuance and safety. If the instinct of self-preservation be basal, 
the irustinct of self-continuance through propagation is nearly as deep and the instinct of 
self-development through social life comes close at hand. Then there is the need for train¬ 
ing each generation in the inst itutions of the society so t hat continuity may be assured. 
Thus we get a system which hasan economic aspect, which has a biologic foundation, winch 
provides security, which assures continuity in the social order, which beeps duo order m tho 
relations of individuals each to other within tho society and is in constant contact with 
those ©stomal elements and forces to which the term " religious may be applied. 

If we look at th© caste svstem ns a whole, we see a polity, we observe the stress laid 
on economic funciion, wo not© regulation of the biologic factors, we discover organization— 
specialization for defence against external and internal disorder—wc can find if w© are 
not obsessed by the view that education must be based on books, a system of education to 
enable each individual to do his duty in that state of life to which he has been born as a 
result of his own past, and we cannot avoid knowledge of the elaborate arrangements for 
TnsinfadnW equilibrium in the relations of man and the spiritual world. 

Arclvaeological discoveries have revealed the existence in the Punjab and the confines 
of Sind of a highly developed urban civilization which extended eastwards towards, perhaps 
into the territory of the United Provinces. Every urban community depends on extensive 
agriculture and on trade. Indus civilization with its magnificent development of arte 
arid crafts, with relations on the one side with its enterprising neighbours in burner, a and on 
tho other with the territories to th© east , must have exerted profound influence on the poli¬ 
tical. social and economic organization of the whole of Northern India. If th,s view be 
accepted or allowed even in part, it will bo clear that the historical continuity of culture m 
Northern India must be reckoned with, and that the United Provinces in particular must 
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be closely studied as an area in which there may he expected to survive features m t he social, 
political and economic order which date back to the order associated with the Temple State, 
Here, too, if anywhere In India, will there be evidence of contact w it h other cultures, for on 
the eastern borders—modem borders set by edict and regardless of nature ami the historical 
distributions—arc folk allied in speech with the Austric family w hose traces arc found in the 
Himalayas as far west as sacred Simla Itself, and the mingling of stocks from Mongoloid areas 
filtering in through difficult passes in small numbers with stocks from the south, and the 
passage of enterprise from the west along the rrrorroutes mark the United Provinces us an 
area of development by constant contact. Her© wo have developed urban communities 
on sites which must have been used for many long centuries because distinguished by nai uml 
advantage ; we hav© village commonitiesscif^nfEcicnt and self-maintaining we have tribal 
communities with their settled order and distinctive institutions. We can distinguish cartes 
which are marked by hypergamy by an internal differentiation and special grading ; we can 
distinguish castes which follow ancient rules, we know that there are castes which follow t he 
forgot nil© or in practice disallow marriage with a stock with which there has been a marriage 
rathe memory of living man, and there are still groups which prescribe the family ffOEU which 
a wife should be taken. The caste system as a whole has been able to deal with all these 
elements not by imposing the dead hand of an impossible uniformity upon them but by 
allowing them to grow into an associated diversity. Its elasticity, its liberality of naturali¬ 
zation, its political value, have been obscured by the appearance of rigidity by the absolu¬ 
tism of the rule that settles a man's place and function in society by what is called the acci¬ 
dent of birth. We may pause to ask whether after all birth is an accident—is it not rather 
an incident, a link in a long chain of events and as much part of the cosmic order as any 
other daily happening, so that if the cosmic order is a moral order, all its phenomena— 
the Incidents of human life not less than others—will assume a moral aspect. 

The caafc© system or polity rests upon and is linked with a imttanschauung or systematic 
philosophy which regards the world as a system of forces w hose interplay is conditioned by 
human activity-—even dependent in some measure upon the due and proper performance of 
certain human activities. It is a synthesized universe, not an anthropocentric universe 
by any means but a tiieooentri© order, yet humanity is an essential element. The rigidity of 
the system of sacrifices and tmintras, which ever and arum provokes the anger of the spiritual 
reformer in his quest for freedom, is part of the general architecture of this remarkable appli¬ 
cation of logical thought to the facts of life. It will he remembered that vid$/a— knowledge, 
science—-is a specific condition of spiritual life, but it must be knowledge of the inner spiritual 
nature of the world order of those forces winch being ouscen are unnoticed and are .so cons¬ 
tant ill their operation that their importance is overlooked. We are all apt to overestimate 

road in the book of nature we shall 
moulding our world ate in reality 

are to be found people who are 
regarded as endowed with supernatural powers or who are able to control, either for 
social purposes or for their own ends, the spiritual forces upon which the social welfare 
depends—and, just as in humbler societies there springe up a sense—a feeling of con¬ 
tinuity, and with it grows a recognition of heredity, of Inherited arid transmitted 
authority, bo in the organized and advanced societies of India, heredity and the 
transmission of the power and authority that come from tridya and the right to the 
acquisition of tcidya have played a part. The th a mom i of the Naga Hills—the man who 
knows—the man who is round with lab —th© man dls'inct from his fellows and 
yet necessary to the life of Mb society—has his counterpart In the higher groups in India. 
Indeed if w© look at the life of the lower culture as portrayed by modern and com¬ 
petent writersj. we find duo and constant recognition of many of the elements which w© 
find in the higher societies,. This Is in largo part duo to the fact that both have to deal 
with the same range and the same kind of problems. There has been diffusion, parage 
of ideas and practices from one to another^ the higher has given to and hay taken from 
the lower, for the exchange has net boon one-sided by any means* Some of the lower 
societies have fallen from, a higher estate and were onco p as Indian history shows only 
too frequently, parts of highly organized cultures, and despite their fall hav© retained 
features of their glorious past, Hindu polity demands achat —service—so too does the 
ritual of the tribe. There must be regard for th© jati and for th© fcufn dfuirjts/i, and is not 
that taught by and in the tribal life wherein each individual in many instances is known to 
be a tribesman ret urned to life. The tab us w hich each is t aught to observe lest by their 
breach he bring some dire misfortune on bb whole society—thereby strengthening the 
social solidarity and teaching the groat lesson of each for all—-resemble closely the rules 
regulating purity. The lower-culture knows the virtue of lib© rali t y— dumt —and of ton 
visits the miser with social penalties. That marriage and mating are matters of high 
import to the Life of the society is shown by th© rules still In many cases strictly observed 
of cross i -cousin marriage. Austerity — iapas— still commands respect And is still a means 
©f acquiring spiritual power in the public opinion of the lower societies. It liberate a 


the effect of eatastrophles and startling events, yet if we 
see that the glow, sure, steady forces which are always 
those to which the greatest weight must be assigned. 

In humble as in highly developed soeietiea there 
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man from the letters of desire, aide him. to intellect ml clarity, and helps him to achieve 
individuality through social esteem. But when we touch on the precept taught by 
Hinduism that piety demands pilgrimages, we come to a factor of great importance. 
Tribalism is localism. The institutions of the tribe alone are worshipful, Tribal religion 
strengt hens tho tribal institut ions. Local legends aid the tribal belief. The tribe comprises 
the living and the dead. It is hard to deny polytheistic pantheism to tho tribal scheme 
in which re*incarnation beliefs are as fundamental as elsewhere, But pilgrimages break 
up localism. The sanctity of the shrines Iwyond the border competes with that of t hose 
of tho home, and men who visit the places beyond return with tales of strange happenings, 
for the threshold of suggestibility is raised by anticipation and the miracles happen 
because they are expected to happen. Wisely was the duty of piIgrimages set in a high 
place in the religious scheme, and t he United Provinces are rich in holy places so that we 
may woll believe that its polity has been influenced by this fact. Through it flows Mother 
Ganges, holiest of Indian rivers. It is AryamrU i, and within tt was fashioned that 
scheme of thought which for long dominated India. It is now as always an area where 
men have congregated and in their tightly packed communities mind has flashed on 
mind, ideas have sharpened ideas and memories have stirred by cont rast . Its holy places 
draw great t hmii ga Q f men and women who return to their villages with their faith 
strengthened, thei r fervour augmented aud their hearts beatified by t heir experiences of the 
tiapponings at tho holy places. Great indeed is the power of the mind over the body and 
the age of miracles is not past. Cold science may explain away or disdainfully refuse to 
consider seriously tho phenomena of mental control over physical states, but tho peasant 
goes in hope, gets holp, comes back with the certitude of the mercy of the deity. Tho 
duty of pilgrimages is no mean element in tho destruction of localism; it contributes 
largely to the formation of mental attitudes which constitute so great a difficulty to those 
who would use reason to combat attitudes which are emotional, beyond reason, affected 
by ideas which li© so far back that they are never tested, and based on assumptions 
which have never been subjected to critical examination. The caste order is bound up 
with these basal ideas, it gives validity to and it receives strength from, the assumptions 
which colour every thought and dominate every act of Indian life. It makes for a unity 
amid a weltor of diversity, it provides tho sanction of religion for the inequalities as 
they appear of life, it links the economic with the biologic life, it joins the facts of 
nature to the facts of history, it makes use of models borrowed from tho order of tho 
city state as of those furnished by the simple order of the village and tribe. It has 
faults and blemishes. What social order has net 1 It has the supreme merit of being 
wrought on Indian soil by Indians for Indians, of tho materials supplied in the long ages 
by Indian history and Indian geography, 
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APPENDIX B. 

Caste Pancbayats and Sabhas. 

1. In the 'emus Report for 1911 P Past I. paragraphs 329 el seq f Mr, Blunt gave a verv 
full account of the nature, function.- and methods of working of caace panchat/ute. fn the 
following notes I deal with the changes that have occurred in the subsequent 20 year*. 

2, \ o the list of castca who have permanent panthayats given on page 334 of the 
1011 Report may ^ added Jofthis (not the Hill Brahmans), Lodhs and MahabrahmanH 
and in some places Knrmfa 

Brahma ns Raj puts and Kuyusthas never have them. 

Permanent par^ajate have always been a feature of the occupational and lower castes 
(both Hindu and Muslim), have lieen local m jurisdiction and have concerned themselves 
with enforcing caste restrictions particularly with regard to eating, drinking and smoking 
mnrrmge and misconduct, occupational customs, and certain other social observance* ‘ 

The last 30 years have Been a marked decline in the authority and influence of such 
paneknyate- “ specially noticeable in the more progressive western districts of the 

province, and m towns In the east- the change is less (Jaunpur and Bailia report no chancel 
whde in the districts of Sub-Hmialaya, East. mz. Bahmich. Gouda, Basfci. lad GomuSS 
the position « much the game ae it was 20 years ago. p 

The reasons for this loss of authority are manifold. 

(L) The spread of education and the great improvement in communications bv rail 
and road have widened men's outlook and thev are no longer ready to submit 
to ft. w » . villn*. , r , ulmt . IV riuagcr h ££££ 

2ft to th “ in . thc : ahd a growing sense of individual 

toif-assartion he ts not so prepared to yield to the panckayat'* 
authonty but would rather press his case in the regular courts, Motor- 
buses and otter unproved means of transport have brought the latter nearer 

S th m? w! T m h °£ T° Wf Kt ^ tion and tlip Prosperous early years 
oi the past decade provided him with more funds than usual for the pur¬ 
suance of this form of amusement. Mr. Blunt in 1911 wrote* ■ ** I doubt If 
many complainant* would willingly exchange the fieree light that S on 
even a third class magistrate’s court-room for the dim otocuritv that sur¬ 
round- t ic panchta/at mat. 1 - Court-rooms have been brought much nearer 
m the past 20 yeore and the villager has had more to spend. In fact some 

rvTh,°S,„“,Ta. nOW SlU>W * '"“ iC “ y to 

A °, f "T t“T ia y? a wori i» i» connexion with nutmeg. 

™ / 5? paat travt! WftS difficult and expensive marriages 

were contracted near at homo and usually with the punSayaf* appro™! 

but now that marriages can be contracted farther abroad the pandhawt D 
usually not consulted at all. Even if they are they would preSv L 
enf l u, ™ p ri|t - ^ i mc applies to widow remarriage* * Again 
' { of entlt * mc 1 n{ ' adultery, fornication, refusal to carry out a marriaee 
P ^‘ m,9C to , do "> has J K * n g Jv en. refusal to send a wife to her huflbaSfd 
Jl 61 ?'"?k- 1111(1 rofosiil to maintain a wife (restitution of conjugal 
righto), all of which were formerly dealt with by the panchamt are iminiton 
increasing numbers to the district courts In cases «ii™ th*» n t+~ f 

(3^ The growing spirit of dfoabedfcnce to constituted uuthoritv i i 

such a marked feature of the past decade am I wWchhs^lt In IT 
inculcated in boys at school for political relZ has \ 
pd>irfinyots. Ihe younger generation, especially in towns whrn thm? Al t ^ 
a smattering of education and imbi£ w hat are £3SdfrJS 7 ? >T 
country to be progressive ideas, openly fiout the authoritv of fehote^l i" ^ 
the iHinrhfiyat, Many instances have lieon brought to mv m ti ® ldeiB in 
younger faction have pursued a constant policy of™LT^‘ c f the 

(4) yaatrft- - ‘T u n 

been impaired by the fact that those of its memb.I S tonl ^ T 
Non-co-operation and Civil Disobediencemovem^ta 
into the panrhayut and in many cases comuleteiv . , i ™ ^ tIleir P° Utws 
of the Chaudhri unless he shaded their Jffitic-d " derD11Dpd the authority 
more than one case the ekaudhri changed his Itv 1 U " d octayit,6e - Tn 
tetom his authority. When he did nc/the mnlh^af . m OKier to 

and authonty suffered considerably. * ^ solidarity, strength 

* ViU Uuhli Report I3JI, Fan i, ^ 533 _ 
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(S) The panchayal liaa always been the repository of caste immutability and this 
has been one of its greatest sources of strength and authority in the past. 
Orthodox Hinduism was formerly not a proselytiding religion and once a 
Hindu embraced another religion he was not token back into the fold. The 
lost decade has seen a great change in this respect, i'hs ghu/ldht movement 
among orthodox Hindus has be n directed at reclaiming out-caates and those 
who had been converted to other faiths, and even to conversions of non- 
Hindus. Again, the Arya Samaj has spread the doctrine of “ no caste ”, which 
has latte rfv been adopted by Congress and the Jat-pat r Inrak llandal, Chris¬ 
tianity also provides a refuge for the out-cnate, Thus the effects of being 
out-rusted are less terrifying than in the past and this fact has weakened the 
jxmdtayfit's authority and at the same time made them adopt a less severe 
attitude towards offences against caste restrictions. This, of course, is more 
noticeable in towns and the west of the province where the new in tie ernes 
are more pronounced. 

(B) Caste quarrels and feuds, w hich were carried on largely through the paiK-hayata 
are a teas common feature of village life in these days due to the fact that 
Botina is taken under the preventive sections to stop such activities. When 
the panfhayat is a militant body it naturally nourishes and the zha.idhri is 
a person of some importance. 

(7) Owing to improved communications offenders can nowadays more easily escape 

the punishments inflicted by panehayote, with consequent loss of authority 
and prestige to the latter. In one district four cases w ere brought to my notice 
of men who had been out-eusted and had therefore transferred their residence 
elsew here, and were living in waste at their new abodes, their home paiuMyttts 
taking no’ further action. Two we excommunicated for keeping women of 
another caste, one for eating with members of another caste and one for refus¬ 
ing to give his daughter in marriage after betrothal. In tho same district 
numerous cases were related of women eloping with, men of other castes with 
no consequent punishment as they had left the paiichayats jurisdiction and 
the latter felt they could do nothing. Other cases camo to my notice of 
broken marriage promises, enticement and desertion going unpunished because 
one of the parties lived a Jong way off, 

(8) Permanent patirhaijaU have always boon a feature of tho lower castes aud in 

those areas where the social uplift movement is strong and the lower castes 
are claiming higher status, there is a tendency for them to abandon this system 
of caste government. , 

(0) The panclxtifitts of the functional castes used to take some interest in professional 
matters m between their own caste and others, and also as between members 
of their ow n caste in respect of offences of individual members against the prac¬ 
tice of jajmant* or by reason of their leaving the traditional occupation. The 
changes in this respect noted on by Mr, Blunt in lull f have continued. The 
lust twenty years have seen a stilt greater departure from traditional occupa¬ 
tions (wo even ace Brahman wine-merchants, tailors, boot-sellers, etc.). Eco¬ 
no mie conditions must inevitably cut across caste conventions to an increasing 
extent, and with this development the authority of the pu ticlutyai as between 
its own members and in its action on behalf of the decreasing number of its 
members who still follow- the traditional occupation must decline. Generally 
speaking, a panchayd docs not ttjeut the adoption of an occupation higher or 
more respectable than the traditional one. A low caste man who receives 
education usually gives up his traditional occupation and takes to clerical 
work or [government service if be can get it. His caste-fellows, however, do not 
deprecate the change but rather appreciate his enterprise and respect him. 
For example, in manv places Gadariyoa have given up sheep-rearing and have 
taken to agriculture,’ Nais have become shopkeepers, Ohauiare have given up 
flaying dead animals and tanning the skins, Dhobis retuso to wash the clothes 
of Ckamars find Rlmngid mid Nais to Ejluwtj fchBDi. On tlio other kind, if & 
man adopts u lower occupation than the traditional his caste-fellows despise 
him and he would find it difficult to marry his children into respectable families, 
and if the new occupation were considered very degrading lie might even be 
out-coated. The Nai panchaijai in Budaun recently out-coated a Nai girl for 
taking up midwiferv. 

To this extent then the paviaAayoJs of functional castes have lost some of thou: 
authority in respect of their traditional occupations though they still exercise 
some influence in the selection of the now occupation (less in towns of course) 


* Pitl! Census Uupon I9J t. Pari h F*ms 332. 
t Pitts Cwjsufl Buporfc 19 M, Part 1. 343, 
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and also in respect of infringements of jajmcmi rights as Ivetwcen their own 
members. As instances of the latter it may be noted that one Bhangi would 
not dean a bouse allotted to another, if he did the panchayat would punish 
him and make Mm pay compensation to the other. Similarly, a Joshi will not 
accept alms from a village which lies in the " beat ” of another JoshI, nor a 
Ma ha brahman the funeral gifts in respect of the deceased from another’s area. 
In ease of dispute the panchayut still sits in judgment. 

(10) City and town life and the stress of modern conditions nuturallv make for a 
weakening of the panchayat’# authority and this spreads to the* rural areas by 
reason of contact. An illustration may be quoted. A Singharia of Moradabad 
City married his son and daughter in an outside village and refused to give 
a marriage feast on the ground that the custom is out of date. The c haudhri 
of the panchayai could do nothing. 

W idow's re-marry in towns without the ftanchayat'a permission and observe none 
of the customs formerly connected with such re-marriages. This too spreads 
by contact. r 

One of the duties of the ordinary castes has been respect of Brahmans, and acts of 
disrespect have always twen punished by the pnnehayat, For various reasons 
(not the least of which has been the attitude of Arya Samajbts) there has been 
a marked decline in towns in the reverence shown to Brahmans and this attitude 
has to some extent spread to the villages, undermining in a degree the authority 
.... ° f the iwnchuyote who endeavour to uphold the respect of Brahmans, 

(11) The new tenancy law introduced in 1U26 which gives security of tenure to 
tenants for their lifetime and to their heire for a further five years, baa 
indirectly taken away a function of panchayats. Before the introduction of 
this legislation tenants used to co-operate to resist ejectment. The 
pnnehayat* of the cultivating castes would organise this resistance by 
forbidding any one tatake up holdings from which their membere had been 
arbitrarily ejected. :\ow ejeetmente are few and far between and mass 
action js inmeoeffiary, 

Caste panehvyats have suffered much in the face of opposition from new local 
rural organizations, such as the new Government panrhayats which consist 
of member* of various castes backed by the authority of Government Co- 
Tj? Ba f k ' VVelfar f and Uplift and Aman Sabha jxinchayats, idl 'of 

2Si?2i T* * leM fr0m of the Villager to the caste 

panchayat and from the respect and prestige of the chmdhri. 

Il»eAaud4ri is oeafdng to be recognized as an institution by Government 

wt U ' r 1 , dayB when the tahsdda r could order tbo r haudhri to 

|3 b *® ar S* iabour , of 4 1ort d v ratie>n > for specific Government needs 
. in , ot ^® r tl,e ckawlkn could look for support from the revenue 

authorities when in difficultifs of any kind. Ho was a man of considerable 

cmrifml u ith,? -° f i ^ backing from Government, and now with its 

IThi™! " Jt . hdra '*’ td he a losing some of his authority. Even for paid labour 

Ub^ coneemeT °" bUt USUally dea] 

These then are the reasons that have and are leading to the decline in .nnthori+v 
pemanent panthayaljs though as before mentioned, they operate to a greater extent in 

£* sa- kk*£ sESKs 

called to preside at imnortant 6 °7? ied a r^f tn0t paneknyat with its own chaudkri who is 

“ re - ^ ■rr;‘o h b s v - r,om 

of ■«>-,"©■ oil-, UhobL-tadari^, 

by modemSc„ai™' ' M » h8bn ‘ l >“«”'. have boe„ lo„t affooted 

foUoMing are uoteworthy ' H matter, connected with permanent panthayatv tbc 

(,) ^ ^ tlTy o^ rt * le0 "' ie ^ S °“ “»» ““ 
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(2 i In 1911 Mr. Blunt * wrote that in most cases small fines were immediately 
snent on purchasing sweetmeats cr liquor for the brotherhood, or when the 
fine was sufficient a feast was provided. At other times matting or |unu- 
ture for the panchayai was bought, or money was spent on charitable objects 
such as repairing temples, wells, mosques, providing a dowry for an 
orphan or feeding poor Brahmans. There is now a tendency to spend the 
ZS.rffc.L on charitable object*]. In B.M. ..ictnct where 
mnehavate can inflict a fine up to Rs.250 they usually do not take the 

actual monev but direct the offender to spend it on some work of pubbe 
utility. A pandtayal in Gouda district was found which purchased cooking 
utensils with some of its fines, and loaned these out to poor people free of 

(3) tVom^omc^partTif^is retried that for economic reasons connected with the 
cost of refreshments, etc., permanent panchayats do not meet as frequently 

<41 Th^okl idea that a man who proceeded abroad automatically became an out- 
} caste has gone. On his return he now re-joins the panchayai by performing 
certain petty ceremonies and giving a caste dinner or providing «'en light 
refreshments. IncidentaUy it may be mentioned that among the higher 
castes even the former practice of the recitation of by a Bndimaii, 

and the giving of a caste dinner have been abandoned since the Great War* 

I nest give a few notes on the permanent panchayai* of a few castes selected from 
Moradabad, anj^erage $aid ^ a distinction between the Bhuiyars 

of Momdabad and Thakurdwam. It se.ms that the difference has since 
disappeared for tbe chaudkri reports that there is free inter-marriage 
between the two sections, the difference m ongm having been lost by reason 

of their common occupation of weaving JSl 

MoradaW Blmiyars arc now commonly identified mill Chamarb. There 
have been two instances in the last three years of inter-marriage w it i on*. 
The office of the chaudhfi is hereditary. The panchayai meets rather infrequently 
but no case is allowed to go to the courts of law without a prehmiuary 
trial by the panchayai. The chawlhri says that os a result of this there has 
been no liiigition of any sort in the caste for a long time. Besides the 
ordinary problems arising from marriage and women the jpaiicjoyrt has 
jurisdiction over email disputes regarding property and bad* nghts. lb© 
\>anckaytit settled last year a dispute between the sons for the property 

of their deceased father. , 

Members entrust their cloth without payment in advance, to one or two of 
the caste who take it for sale to Lucknow and Delhi. 

The caste is strictly vegetarian. c « 

Bkarbunja .—Their panchayai has not functioned for the Last eight years. Such 
disputes as arise are sent to the courts. This is probably due to the fact 
that the hereditary chattdhri is of unsound mind. _ 

Ghaiwr-Mochi .—This is a joint panchayai m Moradabad City of Chamare 
and Mochis, the latter probably being an occupational sub-caste of the 
former The Mochis will not inter-marry with the Chamare, although the 
latter may have left their traditional occupation and style themselves 

Jat&v Rajputs or Jatavs. „ .. _ . , ,, . 

This panchayai seems to be in a sorry plight and the authority of the chaudhn 
to be almost nil. Twelve years ago the members Living in two whole mukaiias 
became Christians but they have remained in the panchayai ever since and 
inter-dtne and inter-marry- with the othore. Recently a third muhalla has 
been converted and remains in the panchayai and the chaudhn expects soon 

to have an entirely Christian panchayai. 

Another source of worry to the dutudkri is the younger generation who have 
adouted the Congress creed and repeatedly attack lum and have deprived him 
almost entirely of his remaining authority. He recently made a futile 
attempt to out-caste four of them without success. 

AMochi arranged a match for his son and accepted Rs.o as earnest money, llie 
son repudiated the contract, his father kept the money and the panchayai 

approved the action. . , 

Maaia&B are sometimes arranged by the panchayai. Orphans are handed 
over by the panchayai to parents without cinldren, B 

Cases of petty assault are compromised if the offender joins his hands in 
Bupplication before the pancAayof. Money disputes are often settled. 

* CaiinM Kaport 19il, Fart I, pujja 341. 
t Vide, Osnsua IVdjWft 1911, Fart X, 364. 
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li a member is likely to be sentenced in a criminal case brought against him 
bv another member the j panchuyat usually forces a compromise. 
h * p ! eads inability to give a marriage feast, the panchaym considers 

case end moy excuse him. Beccntly a member waTmedo to rive a 

mSc u, ‘J*'for Wiling a dog, and another who killed a cow was 
made to beg m seven cities, 

In fSh^v f acu . to 7 <U# ii ut f “ which the ch<ndhH is a partisan, the moat 
4 ° f the "“ft®* is ^ed “ to preside 

4. CAm/wn.—Recent converts to Christianity (known as kachcha) remain m 

nwmb«ira!i^Sf BI and i4ter ' rnurr * v freel y with non-Christian 
^ZiZ?\rT Ca T Were met With where this arrangement had 
TZ LtJT *" COm ™ ion - i> natural liaTman 

of !?"• ^PP 0 * 1 *™ amori H ^ose not converted by reason 

of mamage connexions, and they do not wish to break awav from 

"S^^svrtr So^.: 

1 litUt influence because the conversion isonly partial rmd 
a *» ri* » P™*l™n, means a l tt| *e ? "Z£T “ d “» 

“T£j5^dS!it?S?S?5 1 Ss?S 

2h»SS^??£SS ,jS 5^‘ , 5^ lh ’Sj 

frequently mimW l £ Th iow T maa P y raeeta “ 0 tcIn P J e and 
KaJh rTJ“ 7^ li t ? 1930 when ^rtain Kahars came from the 

n.f^a 1 ’ *SS? lh V^e“ 4 re ^£ M 6 jm '" " tum tbems!lvea “ 

tfh.S P a»or^ttoXS^to 4 SV 0 m^^hI k Zd£ 

memhere" 1 k^*®* 7 * 0 *®* ho aenda outthc Iwo tlmirayau to coll together the 

Brahman, 11 Raj^ifnlvfli-hvrthe* P ° f ft duitoly with a 

the assistance of the man 3 v n .° ^ ^ rP.’ P ai . ,J the woman with 
only Rs.2-S-fi lv fn 7 .i. tv, \ * 0r a duitery within the caste tho fine is 

Rs.f-g-o as well For adSSrS^i. ^ Uiibnind connives he has to pay 

than the W “> “"*■ «5S 

is only in rare tto penalty is permanent out-casting which 

The iB^SSSSSr ° fa b T ^ «*■* infixed, 
the cAmrfAr* and if . Sevcre ' ln ^rmation is laid before 

the woman to £ ££2! ** thereupon declares 

panchayat to trv to on,™ i' ■ 1 18 f° r the woman to summon a 

7 “** ^ *** - d W th. fine 

A man who keens a woman of anotlf ^ ? 9™#*,^ P^g the fine. 

of a fine and the woman can remai^ *° “ft on P“- vm<mt 

well enough. The children „f , “ ^ ^ be pays the panchayat 

ditobiWy! Adnltrv b^m„°Lj“' f h ,w“ ar0 “ lo « ap»W 

the caste is punbh~il>3f r 10 with a married woman of 

such eases are often compounded*^ out ' eastin ®' but « ^tual practice 

maTbe outei| l t«d ,fD l!l e * ^* i]y upbraided at first and if he 
wedlock, ' outeasted. In some caws the woman is liberated from 

JlzFP‘ »nd ile ordem 

disfavour and tf*the C offence L<f J ^vervse ' * a ^® rioas ° aeilce “ rcganlod witli 
Kaywiha-Durzi.—_\ criou'i thins W l ^ ^ even be out-coated. 

in Moradabad City. The present aSwA ^ ^ of this caste 

^heu hi^ father died nj .| ^ tindhri was only 10 years old 

cAaWAri? have eet themseh-ee^iin^d 111 ^ fu ^ iuifimtl,re a £° thice other 
quarter of the comm unit v ru ^ ' ta f iaj taken over roughly one- 
but thev eo far recotniro the f,,,twu° ^ orrned are independent 
anyone w-ho ^ ^ tho ^’ °X hereditary chaudhri that 

He also hears SmTai^S fromT ’"Jf 6 ° ng T ] *~^« *■«*** 
between members of different vanthtiu°* otb ^ r . fln d decides cases 

that t-he arrangement has ber-n^ innd m hereditary dumdhri alleges 

Uyond toe men™ ni met ^ Sow'to. 0 L^'lliSl to £^Z 
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of the panchayat to which the donor belongs, It will be interesting to see 
if the new posts of chaudhri become hereditary. They are expected to. 
There is close liaison between the four panchnyate and outoasting from one 
means outcast) ng from all. Occasionally they have a pint meeting under 
the hereditary cftatidAri, 

Kay ns t has who become tailors by profession are nut admit i ed to the panchaytit. 

The panchayat protects the jnjmani (clientele) of its members. Tf any member 
tries to capture the patrons of another he is first warned and on a 
repetition of the offence is ou teas ted. 

Marriages are often arranged by the panchayat and a curious feature is that 
they are all celebrated by the panchayat, for which purpose they keep the 
utensils and other necessaries for cooking food, ole. They have a scale 
of charges graded according to the means of the parties. 

Tf an order for a wife's maintenance is disregarded not only is the man outcast cd 
but the pattchayat itself collects evidence and prosecutes him in the regular 
courts. Recently the punishment meted out to a member of t he caste 
who kept a woman not of the caste was to go and bathe in the Ganges 
and thon feed 25 Brahmans. After this the woman was recognized os 
his wife and they wore both admitted to tho caste. 

Tho panchayat deals with cases of criminal assault. Tf a member wishes to 
purchase a sewing machine on credit he can apply to the panchayat who 
will depute certain members to stand surety. 

?. Kata The hereditary chakrayate of this panchayat* who in 1911 

numbered 22. are gradually becoming obsolete, The panchayat has now 
resolved to hand over to their charge for disposal all cases concerning 
widows. Mr. Blunt noted that- they have two sardars. This is still the 
case and is ascribed to the anion in the post between two sections of the 
caste. One of the sardars always take precedence and he always belong* 
to the same line. 

The panchayat meets at least once every fort night and at the Ganges mela at 
Tigri there is a monster panchayat where they moot from all around the 
country-side. 

Tho panchayat settled seven, cases of debt in 1931 one of which concerned 
Rs.200, 

If a man takes a woman from another caste to wife she is admitted to tho 
caste if a feast is given to tho community, 
fc. Jfan&li.~In 191 If it was stated that this is not a cast e but a trade. If ever 
they formed a caste they are rapidly losing their separate entity. Their 
panchayat is practically dead and such disputes as arise are sent to the 
courts. Offences against commensal and marriage restrictions are over¬ 
looked. Some of this caste sit with the panchayat of the Bakr QassabB 
with whom they freely inter-marry. Complete fusion is quite likely. 
The only man who seems to be opposing it is the tarpanrh or chandhri, 
but this difficulty will be overcome either by making him a joint 
chaudhri in the new onion, or when he dies. 

9. Phaneiya.— In 1911 Mr. BluntJ wrote that they were really Posis, but now they 
certainly have no connexion with Pas is or Aherios. 

In Morodabod their panchayat is almost dead, its only meet ing being at the Holi. 

In 1911 the punishment for out-bidding another of tho same caste for the fruits 
of an orchard was a fine. The last man who offended, thus was actually 
outoasted, which has completely discouraged the practice, Tt is not clear 
why the panchayat has declined, I cannot accept the explanation 
suggested by the ethnographical officer that it is " because they are 
hardworking men with no time for vice or crime,” 

10. The criminal tribes in the. Famlpur Settlement, district Moradabad. —These 
include Bhantus, Boms, Haburas, and Sansias and tho Settlement is in charge of 
the Salvation Army, so some of them were returned as Indian Christiana and their 
original caste omitted. Before 11 hantus and Haburas were brought into settle' 
meats the normal body which sat in judgment on tribal matters was net the 
entire tribal body, but a pancAnyaf of five men chosen from among tho elders, 
of whom the cAa«Jiri of the tribe was generally, though not necessarily, the 
president. Tho tribesmen attended the sessions, but only as spectators, ihough 
in the event of an order of the panckayat being disobeyed the spectators would 
see that it was carried out by force — if necessary fighting the matter out to a 
finish. 


* Vidt Gboftni Report \9\h Part T, pflgu 370* 
t Vide Odj&w) Report \3\U Fart f # pago 370. 

I Vide Conans Report ] 9l\ r Part I* poge 371, 
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Tho puTtchaytils among these crimiiuil tribes u re Lnoreasiugly vital institutions 
Unlike those of many castes, they are growing iu strength and importance. This 
is probably due to tW fact that these predatory tribes circumscribed as they are in 
settlements find an outlet for their naturally aggressive instincts in these mock battles. 

The Manager of the Moradabad Settlement had in lE3i) no less than 45 pancJiayats 
under his supervision* and the amount of litigation, criminal and civil, is very con¬ 
siderable. The Manager has tried to systematize it and applscants now drop their plaints 
and replies thereto into a petition box which the Manager opens once a week and a 
date is fixed for the panchayaL Each party nominates two punches> who may be 
partisans hut not blood relations. The Manager nominates the fifth. Each purarA is paid 
a rupee for his services of which 4 annas goes to the Manager for iiusceilaneous 
expanses. If a party is dissatisfied with the jftanchaptii's decision he can summon anot her, 
but this time he has to pay the whole Ks.5 himself instead of sharing the expense with the 
other party, A thir d pane hay tit can be summoned on similar terms, but after that the 
Manager if necessary intervenes and gives a final decision. The orders of the j&nchay&t 
must be obeyed on pain of out casting. 

The panchay.futs still often resort to primitive methods of establishing guilt* for 
example the trial by holding red hot iron is sometimes resorted to. Of two persons the 
one who can hold the hot iron without certain offsets following ia regarded as innocent. 
Another method ig the water test. In this the suspected persons go under water 
together and the first to come to the surface is regarded m t he guilty one. Corporal 
punishments still occur occasionally. In a case that came recently to the notice of the 
Manager a man was sentenced to have his ear cut off. Although the ear was not actually 
severed the man was mutilated with results that may affect him for life. A common 
form of punishment for adultery is to shave one side of the man s face and head, and 
to bury the woman up to her thighs in the ground. 

Fines are prescribed for various offences and as Ehantus and Haburas have a low 
value for money, due to the easy manner in which they carue by it in the past, the amount 
of their fines seems extravagant, especially now that they have lost their freedom and so 
the opportunities for rapidly acquiring money. For the same reason they litigate among 
themselves before the pancMyaU for debts which seem beyond aU hope of payment* 
yet judgment is given for such amounts* and exceedingly heavy rates of interest are 
sanctioned. 

As regards the nature of punishments imposed* the following scale of fines, etc., 
which is commonly enforced by the panckayais at the present time s i$ of interest : — 

Immorality. 

L -VliiM-iondupt with tt youm^ girl— 

Rhonhi .. .. 

Satwifl 
Tkun 

HalMim, with til.©* giiTa ewnognt 
Hit bum, rapo 

2h Hracofi-diitf with mAfridd WOtiUU— 

Bhaiitu .. .. ■■ »* 

Saasin, with th® worawi h a ociwnt 
annsfift, rapA 

Ooeh .« .« i 44 .i. 

UflltUf tl v a 4 4 r . i. * 

Marriage contracts. 

Marriage contracts do not carry interest, unless the money is borrowed from a third 
party. If Rs.SOO is agreed upon Rs.200 may be paid in cast* Even if unpaid for twenty 
years the balance does not bear interest. But it sometimes happens that when a husband 
ha« mode part payment, the father will take the girl back and re-sell her to recover the 
balance due on the first contract. 

Bates of interest. 

Among Bh&ntus and Haburos rates vary from 25 per cent, to 75 per cent, per annum, 
and in extreme ca-ea 100 per cent, has been'known. Dom+ pay 4 annas per month per 
rupee, Sansias 1 anna per month per rupee. 

Damages. 

(a) Loss of teeth. —Among Bhantus Rs.30 per tooth is claimed by the loser from the 
other party concerned. Sansins claim Ra.2 per tooth. Haburos and Dome make no 
claim. 

(fr) Snaie-bite —Amon’ Bhantus if two persons ate journeving together and one 
dies of snake-bite the other would have to pay the relatives of the deceased anyt hing up 
to Rs. 400, according to the age of the victim. If the victim be a boy or girl Rs.100 to 
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Rs.2(M) would be fixed. Doms pay Rs.lO p Sansiae Rs.lOO, The custom does not prevail 
among Habnms. 

(e) Breakage of a limb.^A Bhantu injured in a fight will claim Ra.IOO to Rs.250, 
according to circumstances ; for a finger the claim is Rs.50 + Among Ha burrs under similar 
circumstances the medical fee and 4 annas per day for the period during which work ia 
lost, would be claimed. Doma and Sanaa os demand the amount of wages lost* 

(d) Defamation ,—Habum, Bhantu, Dorn or Sartflia Rs.5 to Kg.25. 

Most of the panchayals of 1930 inflicted fines or decreed damages or debt which in 
single cases exceeded Ra.IOO. Among them were suita for bride-price in some cases 
exceeding Rfp,200. 

The imparting of information to the police or other authorities is regarded aa a crime 
and cases of tinea as high as Rs.500 in individual cases have come to light. 

Crooke noted on Haburas in Ids 11 Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Gudh ,p that in Alignrh at the time he wrote (1995) " if a Habura is killed in the com¬ 
mission of any crime Me accomplices give his widow Rs ,150 , If he is only arrested they have 
to support Ms wife and family until he h released*” A case has recently come to light 
in which a member of a gang who had absconded from a settlement was drowned whilst 
trying to escape from the police* The rest of the gang were captured and sentenced. The 
widow of the man who was drowned and her relatives proceeded to claim damages from the 
rest of the gang for the death of her husband and the claim is likely to succeed. 

The system of imposing impossibly large tinea and decreeing heavy damages has 
resulted in crushing debts being handed down, from father to son* A youth may be 
called upon to make regular payments for something that concerned his forefathers of which 
he knows nothing, and the amount of the actual debt that- he is supposed to be liquidating 
is itself often unknown. 

The panchayote fix dowries and order the payment of impossibly large sums. 

The panc-hes are usually the older members of the tribes, and thus the least respon¬ 
sive to reformative influences. The panthay&te frequently work without the knowledge 
of the managers of the settlements p and the younger folk, many of whom are anxious 
to break away from the past, arc held in the grip of their elders by means of these 
paneJiayaU* 

0. To what was written by Mr. Blunt in paragraph 232 of the 1911 Report, I have 
little to add, for the modern tendencies already indicated in the case of permanent pan- 
chayats have had similar reactions on impermanent councils. The meetings of the latter 
seem to be fewer than ever and out-casting is done more by public opinion. The higher 
castes have turned their attention more to sobkiis, 

4, Caste sabhm and mahasabhas which were beginning to increase in popularity in 
1011* have increased enormously in numbers in the last few years. They are essentially 
different from panchajfals. Whereas the latter are ancient and indigenous institutions of 
Hindu society dealing each with only one caste or even sub-caste., with a very limited 
jurisdiction, usually the village, and concerning itself with specific breaches of caste rales 
and conventions on which It adjudicates and imposes punishments when guilt is estab¬ 
lished, a sobha or maJimablia is essentially a modem product, the result of Western con¬ 
cepts of associations, societies and 11 corporations aggregate.'" One mbhti may Include 
cognate castes like the Vaishya Mmhaaabha, or the Yishwakarma Brahman Mahosabha. 
wliieh includes Lobars, Ba.h -is Beldars, etc,, or to take nn extreme ..use. the H ndu Mali a- 
sabha H The sabha may extend its operations over a district, a whole province or over 
the whole of India* It does not deal with individual cases nor mote out punishments, 
but it passes resolutions and frames rules of guidance which should appeal to the finer 
feelings of its community, in short its actions re persuasive rather than coercive. This 
sometimes leads to curious results for the resolutions of a mhha can be disregarded with 
impunity and are never followed mtivereally* Orthodox members of a $abha may- actually 
be present when roartutiona are parsed which offend against the old order of things, but 
will refrain from putting such resolutions into actual practice. Resolutions In xabhas as 
in many other bodies are often passed by the nore forceful and sometimes the more intelli¬ 
gent members though they are not backed by the majority of public opinion. Further 
whereas the panchayal is osentially a democratic body, for all male members of the caste 
within the area of jurisdiction are automatically members and can attend ite deliberations, 
a jsshhu by reason of the greater area it covers cannot include every member of its caste, 
but dotssfets only of those who have definitely embraced its membership and have paid 
a small subscription. The representative assembly or working committee is far removed 
from even the members of the sablia and still more ho from those of the castes who are not 
members and probably know nothing of its existence. But although the mbhm are not- at 
present representative and their resolutions are not followed to any appreciable extent 
there are signs of u growing tendency towards obedience to such injunctions* 

* VuU Cecsatis Kejrart 191 l P Fart I, poigu 333, 
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The objects to which the various tabhas have ao far chiefly directed their attentions 
are the uplift of the particular community concerned in the social scale fin the case of the 
lower castes this usually involves a claim to Brahman, Rajput or Valshya descent and 
consequently a new costc-name to fit the claim), proselytizing and re-conversion, the 
spread of education, abolition of parda, encouragement of widow re-marriage, reduction 
of expenditure on social and religious ceremonies and at festivals, reduction of dowries, 
and the abolition of naulchee (dancing). 

The higher castes (and sub-castes) all have sabkas or mdia&abfais though they have 
no permanent and sometimes no semi-permanent panchayutt, and scorn the same as an 
attribute of the lower castes. The high caste point of view is admirably summed up by a 
speaker in the AU-lndia Gaur Brahman Mahasebb* at Bareilly in December, 1930, who 
at ne stage of the proceedings indignantly exclaimed. " Is this makutabka to degenerate 
into a panchayat t" 

In the table in paragraph 3 of this chapter the names of 22 mbha« and mahasabhu# 
are mentioned but there are many more than this, and the widespread popularity of sabhas 
is evidenced bv the fact that they exist for castes as far apart in the social scale jis Brahmans 
and Chamars, and embrace Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 

As illustrating the essentials of a iabJta or mihasabha the Ail-Fndia Gaur Brahman 
Mabasabha may be cited. 

Legally it is a body corporate. 

Any adult Gaur Brahman can become a member on payment of an entrance fee of 
annas 4 and an annual subscription of the same amount. The mahasaJdm has a 
Representative Committee which consists of at least 100 members elected annually, there 
being no maximum number of members. Every member of the Committee must be a 
member of the mahasabfta and pay an annual subscription of at least Rs.6. This Repre¬ 
sentative Committee is the supreme governing body of the mahambha, controls its finances, 
makes by-laws, appoints sub-committees and elects the office-bearers and Managing 
Committee. 

The latter consists of 15 members including the office-bearers of the Representative 
Committee, and is responsible for the management and control of all property and funds 
of the moAasoAAo, 

Article 6 of the constitution lays down the following objects of the mahusabku : 

(a) To promote the physical, intellectual, moral, social and material welfare of 
the Gaur Brahman community. 

(A) To bring about unity and organization amongst Gaur Brahmans and thereby 
endeavour to lead them to act up to their duty. 

(e) To encourage good practices by removing evil customs and to spread education, 
especially the knowledge of Hindi and Sanskrit amongst Gaur Brahmans. ’ 

The All-India Shraddhanand Dalitudhar Sabba of Delhi embraces all the depressed 
classes and has for its avowed objects— 

(!) To introduce a higher standard of morality among the Depressed Classes 

(2) To shield them from other hostile religions which are trying to convert thorn, 

and to make them steadfast in their own religion Brahman ie 
Hinduism). 

(3) To eradicate caste hatred and false notions of superiority on the port of high 

caste people, and to restore tho rights of the Depressed Classes 

(4) To open schools wherein the members of the Depressed Classes may receive 

education in t he company of high caste people and thereby become relined 
and mannerly. 

Needless to say many of these sabhas und maltaenbhai interest themselves in politics. 
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APPENDIX c. 

Caste In the Kumaun division and Tehri GarhwaJ State*. 

1, The population of Kumaun and TokriCarhwnl State (Himalaya-West) may bo 
roughly divided into three broad classes :— 

(1) The Silpkam (formerly known os the Hill Domft or Hill Depressed classes) who 

appear to be the descendants of the aborigines of the country. 

(2) The Khasiyns (or Khasos), the descendants of an Aryan or Scythian invasion 

prior to the advance of the Vedio Aryans Into tho north of India. 

(3) Aryans of pure descent who have subsequently from time to time immigrated 

to this country from the plains of India since the occupation of Northern 

India by the Vcdla Aryans was completed. 

/.—The Silpkars. 

2, It seems to lie generally agreed that tho Silpkars are the remnants of an abori¬ 
ginal race who inhabited the Himalayas before the advent of the later conquerors and immi¬ 
grants. It lias been remarked by several writers that they are of darker colour than might 
be expected of a hill tribe, in this res poet resembling the corresponding classes in Kashmir, 

and Chiia* (Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts, Volume II, page 
3i0). They probably represent the Dosyas of Vedic times—the people whom the Aryan 
invaders found in occupation of Northern India and cither drove out or subdued. The 
F«f»c scriptures speak of two varieties of Dasyus, tho fairer red haired people of what 
ib now the Punjab, and the darker aborigines who probably owed their origin to a more 
southern (Dravidian) source. The Silpkar it may be supposed beiongB to the latter variety. 
Some writers have mentioned negroid characteristics of tho Silpkare, but more careful 
observation does not support this view. They are certainly smaller and darker than the 
Kbftftiyas and other inhabitants of the hills, but cannot be said to have woolly hair or other 
features which have been rather fancifully attributed to them. Their own traditions 
seem to support the theory that they were tho aborigines of tho hill country. They are 
found all along tho Himalayas from Nepal to the Punjab and beyond, wherever the Khasi- 
jus &nd their rflUtod rfices are founds Jiving with them even now in el state apt for removed 
from Beifdoim Crooke saysf* In the Himalayan district# of these provinces the Dom 
has long been recognized ns a descendant of the Dosyas of the Veda, who are supposed to 
have hold upper India before the advent of the Naga or Khaaiya race In earlier times 
they were kept in strict subjection. They were in fact the slaves of the Khasiyas and Brah¬ 
mans, and were passed from hand to hand like chattels, or were attached to the soil like 
the herbs or adscript* glebae of feudal Europe. In prehistoric times the forest-clad moun¬ 
tains of Kumaun and Gaihwal were doubtless occupied by these tribes of a low type of 
culture like the Kols and Goads of Centre! India, who lived by the chase, or on the edible 
roots, herbs and fruits that are so abundant and which still form no small part of the food 
of the people. They may possibly have practised a rudimentary agriculture, con&istmij 
in burning down a patch of forest and sowing a few grains of millet, then passing onto 
fresh ground leaving the former to lie fallow for six or ten years as is still done in the 
tarm and other places by wandering tribes. Tho SUpkats are the descendants of this race 
which have left no memorial of their early occupation of tho land, unless some curious 
cupshaped markings on the recks at Debidhura and elsewhere in tho province mav be 
attributed to them . J 

How the name Dom became associated with this race is unknown. In hilly Himalaya 
West where the bulk of the population depends on agriculture for its subsistence and 
villages are far apart and connected by narrow hilly pathe, each village community has to be 
self-contained as regards at least its primary requirements. On the Dorns fell most of the 
hard work and every village had its own artisans and others who performed their own 
allotted work for the village community. In this way the Dorns became split up into 
numerous occupational groups, which by contact with the Hindu caste system have como 
to bo regarded as sub-castes of their tribe. Those of each eub-caato in a villa™ were vir 
tuatly considered the property of that village community, and even to this day in Tetri- 
Garhwal State if an Auji (drummer, who also supplies music at marriage parties and on 
festivals) or a Daliya (one whose function is to prevent damage to crops by hail and other 
calamities by means of magic or certain mantras) of one village goes and settles in another 
village the result is invariably a quarrel between the two villages which, although there is 
nothing m law to prevent tho migration, sometimes leads to protracted litigation A E ain 
if the Auji or Lohar (blacksmith) of one village has a case in court against his countermrt 
in another village the matter becomes a village struggle and each party is stoutly bathed 
by the village hoadman {padhan) and panchayat, who regard it as a case between the two 

* Far Gh& ici£oirn*tion m thi* apn^ddix 1 am indebted Jiieflv to f'S dalcinv _* _ _ 

teui GauaK Roi MM AM?* M, 1W. 

barliw^i; aadPtaAt ITmx JJ.ut DibjjwiJ, BA, LUB-^ab-Divisaqil Oilk^,Tq^oSalS^ ^ pW y 

t Cwoko a 2 ntn-aanH Cmtu of the Worth-iVeekm Pmtmtts and Oudh, pogis 331-2. 
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villages. If a Dom is fined the people of bis village often collect the sura among themselves 
and pay up on his behalf 

3. The ."'ilpkars in 1031 numbered 333,036 {males 172,308; females 160,828) and 
besides these some returned themselves as Christians, Brahmanic Hindus or Aryns and gave 
no costa. They have increased by 30 per cent, in the last 30 years. 

Below I give their distribution at the present census :— 


District or Etite* And 
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4, As will be seen from the brief account given above the present Hub-^asfces among 
Silpkars are purely the result of the fact that they were kept by their conquerors the 
Khasiyos in a complete state of subjection and each man was allotted his work and kept 
to that profession, the sub-divisions hardening by reason of contact with Hinduism 
into occupational sub-castes. Below I give a list of the sub-castes found at the present 
day. 1 2 3 4 


(l) -4jri or Agari .—fronsmitha and cultivators. (Probably connected with ag, fire 
cf. agyari t kindler of fixe at time of devotion.) These were formerly attached 
to the mines as serfs by the Rajas, but bavo exchanged that ill-paid and 
dangerous avocation for road-making and other more profitable work 
Nowadays they do not extract iron from mines in Kumaun—there were 
some at Ramgarh and Sanudiyar and other places—bm they use imported 
iron brought from Bombay. 


(2) .4 uji, Auzi, or Bajgi.— Drummers, found everywhere. Tehri-Gurhwal State 

returned approximately 11,000 (males 5,800, females 5,700). Ip Almora some 
are tailors. The Auji is one of the most indispensable members of the village 
community. At all f unctions, relig ions or aoci al, h e plays t he ieadi ng part wit h 
his dhol (drum). On the first day of every Hindu month and on all festival 
days he must beat his drum and dammtn {a smaller hemi-spherica! drum) 
before every door in the village. Every morning he has to perform what is 
locally called mubat. At every religions service, whether it be a pondavae 
dance or worship of the village god, the Bajgi’s dhol and damaun plavs the 
predominant part. Marriage parties and even parties on local pilgrimages 
are led by the Bajgi, “S ^ 

A Bajgi is higher in rank than a Dondi, Hurkiva or Nagari. 

If u Bajgi takes up the profession of a Beda or Bodi and gives up his dhol and 
danvwn for a dholak (a smaller drum used in dancing only) he is called Dbuki 
Hamswathi Bhajawathl is the chief goddess and the ptindavas arc the chief 
gads of the Bajgi. w ™ 

(3) AthpaharUi, — Found in Garhwal district and Tehri-Garhwul State. Thev used 

to bool drums at the palace-gate of tho Hindu Rajas of Garhw&l at the "end of 
each pofiar. 01 

(4) Badi or Bala —Found everywhere. They are professional dancers and ftimror- . 

the comedians of the hills (from Sanskrit vadi, a speaker, talker, disijuiu t / 
In Tohri-Gurbwal State al. least one Beds in a family consecrates his h . j f ’ 
chief god MoJukUv and must perform bedmirl before he can got hit head h avwT 
If the yearly harvest diminishes continually for some years, if rats do ah) ' ^ j 


* BraJ ifnxfl ir Hindn 
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damage to crops, if blood comes out of a cow's udder in place of milk, if 
the share of a plough strikes against a snake or if an unusual number of 
snakes appear in the fields, such calamities are taken to he the manifestation 
of Mah$dGv$ displeasure. If babta, a kind of local grass, grows withm the 
temple of Afafetde?; it is regarded as a sure sign of his wrath and (he only 
remedy is for someone to perform MtmrL The Beda whose hair is consecrated 
to Alahadev is the chief iunction&ry in the ceremony. Tho whole thing is 
grand in preparat ion and thrilling in performance. Mouths before the actual 
ceremony takes place the whole Village in which hedimrtis to take place begins 
to collect kod,, provisions and money contributions to meet various expense*^ 
such as food for the invited guests and ornaments, clothes, etc., for the Beda 
who is to do bedaxirt, Besides those who are invited, a largo number of 
spectators also come from far and near and make an Impostng gathering. A 
small bazar is established, charicis are erected and all the paraphernalia of a 
regular msfcu 

The main part of the ceremony m that a huge rope of babla grass Is stretched across 
a valley or along the slope of a hill by fastening one end of the rope on a strong 
tree or rock on the top of the hill and the other end on the other side or at the 
bottom of the hill as the case may be, A wooden saddle is mounted on the 
rope at the upper end and the Beda is made to sit on it with his legs hanging 
down in the air. The Beda is balanced on t he saddle by hanging a weight to 
his lege, A fall would mean instantaneous death. Thus balanced, the Beda 
is left to slide down the rope to the other end. As soon as the Beda reaches 
the end of his journey, the villagers and spectators who arc gathered in readi¬ 
ness at the lower end of the rope, fall upon him and snatch away the hairs of 
his head. His hairs are considered to be those of Mdhadev in whose name 
they were preserved for so Jong, and no evil or trouble is said to visit a house 
which, possesses these hairs. The rope on which a Beda is to slide is generally 
made or twisted by the members <>f his own family for two reasons. They 
make sure that the rope is strong enough and they take great care to watch it 
day and night, for it is believed the moment a rope {or hart as it is called) is 
left umvatched, it turns into a huge snake and creeps off into the interior of 
the earth. Before a Beda is made to slide he is worshipped as Mahadev f is 
bathed in milk, dressed in new garments and ornaments, and is taken on the 
shoulders of the pad huti all round the village and the fields. He is also given 
some cash money as fee after the ceremony is finished. In one or two 
instances accidents have happened ami tho Beda has fallen to his death. 
Latterly tho State has prohibited any bedimrt to be held without explicit 
permission, Such permission is given very sparingly. This practice used 
to bo common in Kumaun but has long since been abandoned. 

(5) Bain .—Basket makers , These live at Dhamas village near Atmora and in Danpur* 
The Danpur Bairis make ckitai or bamboo matting which they bring for sale 
to the Ba^eshwar fair. The name is derived from Hindi beri p the basket used 
when Irrigating fields. 

(G) BaiJiriytt . — Found everywhere, now ploughmen and mental servants. They were 
probably the grooms of olden times and they have been so named from Hindi 
bakharj a house, as they were men who worked in and about the house. 

{1} Bami t Barhi or Barhai , — Found everywhere. They are masons and carpenters. 
Orbs are all masons but some times in Tehri-Garhwal State Bar hois who work 
as masons are also loosely spoken of as Orbs. 

(E) Baum or Bora .—Sack-makers from Almora* They cultivate hemp and make 
coarse cloth and rope from the fibre. The name is derived from bora, a sack. 

(9) BhaL — Found everywhere, Bards and genealogists as in the plains. They are 

similar to Hurkiyas hut their women do not dance as ihe Hurkiya women do. 

(10) BAuIp Tdi or Baria r — They were formerly oil-pressers and used to press oil-seeds 

for the village. Imported oil is now so cheap that it does not pay the Bhulg 
to press it, so they have taken to field work. 

(11) Cfam orj — Found everywhere. They skin dead animals and cure arid tan the 

hides, 

(12) ChamL — Shoemakers in Almora, The name possibly came from chamrd a 

corruption of chamm (leather). 

(13) Ohunera^Foand everywhere. They are turners and make wooden vessels with 

a lathe driven by water power, 

(1-i) Dalitja.—-Dal is a hill word for a hailstorm or violent rainstorm. Dnliyns pro* 
fess to know the magic or mantras by means of which they can divert or atop a 
hailstorm and thus prevent injury to the standing crops. When a hailstorm 
appears t he Ualtya goes to tho top of a house or some elevated place and t brows 
rice in ail directions meanwhile reciting certain words or chanting mantras* 
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By the time he finishes hia magic which he can no doubt prolong or shorten 
according to the duration of the storm, the storm must end and so ho never fails 
to demonstrate successfully the efficacy of the magic which naturally pre¬ 
serves his job. As Ids service is not lor one individual only but for the benefit 
of the whole village, the whole village contributes to pay him dadxcar. In 
Tehri-Gftrhwal State DaJiyae are chiefly found in the Narondrauagar and 
Kir t inagar aub-divisions, whore hailstorms occur more frequently than 
anywhere else in the State, They arc also found in Garbwal district. 

(15) Darji or DarzL—F ound everywhere. Tailors, from Persian darz, sewing, a 
seam. In Tdiri-Garhwal State they are counted higher than the Bajgi an they 
do not eat buffalo flesh whereas a Bajgi does. 

(Ui) DkolotLS inciters of bronze in Tehri-Garkwal State. The name is said to come 
from dhalua, to caste. They make kukkas by casting molten bronze in hubka 
mouldy. Tiaeir chief goddess) & Bhagwali Jtmlad&bi, the goddess of fire incar¬ 
nate, the same as for Lohars, Tamtam and Agrb, but they are reckoned as 
lower than Lohars. 

[ITj DJianii«— Cul tiva tors and basket-makers in Almora. The name possibly 
originated from dhanuk, a bow. They may have made bows at some early 
period* 

(IS) Originally washermen. In Alrnora most of the present-day Dhobis 

have come from the plains and the original sub-caste of the Dorns are nearly 
all cultivators. 

(19) Dhoh .—Drummers in Alrnora (from dholuh, a small drum). Some are tailors 
now, 

(2iJ) Dhoni —Sandwashers in Tehri-Garhwal State, whose chief occupation is 
washing for gold. They are very low in number nowadays, 

(21) Dhimia ,—The word generally signifies a carder or cleaner of co ton, the mono¬ 

tonous noise of which operation is familiar in an Indian bazar. Some in Almora 
arc now weavers and others have taken to cultivation, 

(22) Dhuniy&l . Pishernie n and ferry -nien. In Almora sometimes called Dhcwar 

Dhimar or Jali (from jal t a net), 

(23) Dom . — In Tohri-GarhwaL State there are still some Doms who have, unlike their 

other professional brethren, not yet taken to any special occupation and art? 
content with the title ol their old parental stock. A Dom is like a aerf T oil her 
traditionally attached to ^omo old fhokdari family from generation to genera¬ 
tion or bound t o servo a money-lender in lieu of interest on t he money which 
has boon borrowed from the money-lender to get a wife. Generally the pay 
fixed is so low that it barely covers the interest and so the Dom becomes a life- 
long slave to the money-lender unless some other money-lender comes and 
makes a bargain with the former one, in which case the Dom only changes 
Generally the wife and children of the Dom also work along with him 
for hie master. Itieyall get cooked food from their masters house and also 
clothing once or twice a year. Male Dorns often work as katiya-a (ploughmen) 
and the women and children do such work as weeding* carrying manure to 
the fields, and bringing grass, fuel* etc.* to the master's house. The greatest 
number of these l)onw is found in the Jaunpur sub-division and the next 
greatest number in Kirfrn&gar sub-division. In the Jaunpur sub-divls:on 
there are I4& males and 119 females and in Kirtioagar sub-division SO males 
and 70 females. 

(24) Dondi,- Similar to Hurkiyas in Tchri-Garhwal State. Their name is derived 

from the 5mall drum (dondi) they play. Very few in number. 

(2o) Dondiga. Formerly this sub-caste, found in the Tehri-Garhwal State* were all 
bsggftrs r 1 hey worship Nar&ingh and are somet imes called Dondiya-Na rsingh. 
It is said that Dondiya was a great devotee of the god Narttiwjh of 
Synasu* a village LuBiet EOs descendants call themgelvea Doudiyas 

and are also beggars in tbo name of Naraingh. Jtany of them have now given 
up begging and have taken to cultivation, 

(20) Godoi. There is a temple of the goddess Bhogwoli named Dewalgarii inpargnna 
Dewalgarh of Tehri-Garhwai State, which derives its name from the temple 
uf thu same name in British G&rhwaL The musician or the drummer belong¬ 
ing to this temple was called Cades and so all his descendants are called Gadois 
though they are no longer connected with the temple. This has become a 
caste name now. 

[27) //<^£im.—Trumpotera from Jaunpur in Tehri-Garhwai State. 

i.4 rka. The lowest sub-caste in the drummer group. A hurhi or kuruk is 
a vcr% small drum shaped like an hour-glass and played with one hand only, 
rlurktyas are Garhwali hards who sing and extol the deeds of the GarhwaLi 
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prehistoric warriors called Bhang. They recite the genealogies of the Garh- 
wali Rajas and many legends connected with theft lives. In olden days every 
warrior was accompanied by a Hnrkiya when going into battle. The Jut lot's 
function was to encourage bis master by singing spirited songs in his praise. 
Champa Hurkiya figures in all battles. The Hurkiyaa arc the repositories 
of local folklore, and can recite a surprising number of stories, full of minute 
detail. It is to be regretted that the old race of Hurkiya* is fast disappearing. 
The new generation have become J/irasw and only know da\ songs! 
(Mitosis are sincere who follow their profession from generation to generation 
from miras, inheritance,) 

(29) Jajri or Jagarfa, —Those are sorcerers or exorcists. If a person is in t rouble 

the idea is that ho or she is possessed of or is being tormented by some male¬ 
volent spirit or enraged deity, Tho Jagaria causes the sufferer to bo seated 
before him and then beat* time with two sticks on a bronze plate meanwhile 
challenging the evil spirit or deity to proclaim himself and the cause of his 
anger. The sufferer usually proceeds to dance and weep and mutter inco¬ 
herently from which the Jagaria alleges he can decide who the spirit or deity is 
and how to appease him] This ceremony is known as jagar or ghariyola * In 
Almora the spirit is supposed to enter the Jagaria himself. Another function 
they perform is to sing the praises of certain gods and invoke thorn to possess 
devotees. The name appears to come from jigar, the liver or vitals, cf. jigar- 
khur, gigar-kkar, an enchanter, sorcerer. 

(30) Jamarus .“Cultivators, found in Almora, The name mav be a corruption of 

zamindof, * 

(31) Kali, Found everywhere. Originally they were weavers. Until about 49 

years ago a dwarf variety of cotton (about G inches tall) was grown in the hills, 
from which a poor kind of cloth was woven by the Kolis for local use. Thfe 
industry has completely died out and the Kolia have mostly given up weaving 
altogether and have turned to cultivation, trade, etc. 


In Tokrl-Garhwal State many Kolis despise their traditional calling and consider 
it beneath their dignity to admit that their forefathers were weavers. As a 
rule tho Koli is far more well-to-do than other Dorns who are still mostly 
without lands and are partly dependent on begging or dadtear. 

/<M . A special note on the Kolis in Tohri-Garhwal State appears in paragraph 8 ivfra. 

{■M Kitrnhor, —Potters. In Tehri-Garhwal State there are Kumhars also who are not 
Doms (known as Bit h-Kum hare). In Al ruom this sub-cast e Is known as Bankia 
Irocn n«mfi, an earthen pot. Tho Hankias work chiefly in the Pativa vallev 
near Almora, and in KaU Kumaun. ' " 

(33) Loltfir .—Irons in itlis, blacksmiths : found everywhere, In Tehri-Garhwal State 

they practically confine their work to agricultural implements. Lohnrs are 
higher than Tamtas, Dhalotis and Agris, though they all worship BhamcaU 
JvNtlad*:ai, the goddess of fire incarnate. 

(34) Mistti .—Carpenter a. 


(3o) Mochi or Badi .—Found everywhere. In somo parts of Uttar Kashi (Tchri- 
Garhwal State) ho is called Mochyata. He is a cobbler and shoemaker In 
Almora he deals in hides hut never tans them. He docs not inter-dine with 
Cue mars. A Badi will sometimes take a Chamar bride hut will not give his 
daughter to a Chamar. When a Chamar girl is married to a Badi she is not 
allowed to dine with her Chamar relatives. If any Badi inter-dines with a 
Qua mar he is oufc-casted by the Badi jmnehayat, and can be re-admitted only if 
he gives a feast and a goat to the panchayat. (Some Lohare whoso caste is 
considered to be higher than that of the Badis have begun to marry daueliters 
of Badis, but they also do not allow them to dine with their Badi relatives 1 
Tneir chief deity or goddess is Jjoaladebi, whom they generally propitiate every 
third year besides on many other occasions, by offering a sacrifice called 
Hiktabali. which includes one h e-buffalo and one sho-bnffalo, one goat one pie 
one fowl, one bhujda (a kind of white pumpkin), one gr.ndata {» kind of tuber? 
some cooked rice and curry. On such occasions a Brahman is employed to 
worship the deity and to perform the ceremony. ‘ 

(3G) Nagoris —Drummers who beat the nagara, a one-sided drum. They are some- 
,.f no3 NagarchU. A few are found in Tohri-Garhwal State 
(3j) Am.—Barbers. 


(33) K<uh or Joj*.--Beggar8 > found in Garhwal and Tehri-Gftrhwal. Thev call 
t icmsoIves followers of Guru Corakhnath, pierce their ears and wear liravv 
glass or wooden ear-rings. Many of them have taken to cultivation as well 
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m) Oth. —Found everywhere. They are masons but the name eeoms to bo inter¬ 
changeable with Barhai and is often applied to c&rpenters as well. 
m ftiArf A Found everywhere. In Tehri-Carhwnl State he is a village orderly 
and assistant to the padlian (headman). If the village polyol » to meet it 
is the business of the Palm to call the villagers together. 1 f an oflicml comes 
to a village it is the Palms duty to look after Ins needs and to carry out Ins 

In Almora they are the servants of cultivators and malguzars, and are said originally 
to have lAn watchmen. They are village messengers, etc., corresponding to 
the Cbamot village Dutchmen in the plains, (From pahn QT paharv, uatcb- 
man. Sanscrit pnduirm.) Mr. StoweU wrote (Land Tenures of Kumattn, page 
13d) “The pasban or pahri are goncrally village servants, watchers, messen 
wr* and assistants to the pidhan, they carry Government orders or the 
pat wans messages from one village to another, do u little chai/Lidart, 
cionvev the txulhans orders for coolies, ote. I hey arc usually Dom» and are 
remunerated by a payment of one «ob* of grain from each family m the 
village at each harvest." 

Ptilar.- -Found in Almora, Ihey supply leaves for use as plates at feasts on the 
occasions of marriages, births, etc. Ihe name is derived from patta, a leaf. 
Pauri —Found in Almora. They formerly served in temples of the lower order 
as pujuris (ministronts) and musicians. They then became potters and are 
now nearly all cultivators. Iheir name may have come from their first 
occupation as door-keepers of the temples from pa it r, a door. 

Pa tnmi , — Cotton carders, a few were found in Tehri-Garkwal State, 

Raj.— Masons, found in Almora. The name is probably derived from raymwtn, 
a master-builder. 

Raansal. —Cultivators, fouud in Almora. 

( 10 ) Rttrina or —Found everywhere. Makers of baskets, mats, boxes, 

sieves and other articles from reeds and bamlmos. The correct name is 
probably Baruriyn possibly from barn, high jungle grass or reed. 

(47) SirdaRa.. -Masons* and cultivators found in Almora, 

(48) Sonar.- —Goldsmiths, In lehri-Garhwal State there are also Bith-bonars who 

claim to be Rajputs. . . .. . , 

Tamla. — Found everywhere, Makers of brass and copper vessels (from tamOa, 
copper). They form a large and on the whole flourishing community. Some 
have taken to agriculture though few possess land. Some are also becoming 
educated. [See also nos. (1), (16) and (33) supra."] , 

Tinea ,— Sword and knife-sharpeners (from tir arrow). They are found in 
Almora and were probably arrowsmiths in olden times. . 

Tori. _ Originally trumpeters in Almora (from Turi, a trumpet or clarion 

consisting of throe pieces fixed into one another). They are now most } 
cultivators. 


(41) 

m 


m 

( 44 ) 

( 13 ) 


(49) 


(50) 

(31) 


Besides the above sub-castes there are others not based on occupation but called after 
the names of persons or places. This is net uncommon also in the case of Khas- Bralunans 
and Khas-Rajputc* Such names arise when migration occurs or when the members at the 
community have no fixed occupation, For instance. in Asth&l Dkaneri patti (ic t- 
Garhwal State) there were found two males and six females wiio said their caste was 
M tliy:tl:t. Asked what the easto name represented they explained that one Madiy& came 
from some ofcher village and settled in Aath&li and his descendants were called Mndiija£&$ 
irrespective of their real origin. In the course of time this nick-name became their caste 
niuLo, Similar Instances are the Chiwans n said to be called after one Chamui, and Kuhyatm 
after one Kutfca, and Bhairoyaias after one Bhairu. 

The chief point about those sub-castes is their essentially functional origin, totally 
unconnected with race. They are almost without exception based on hereditary occu¬ 
pations, and in the past the divisions have been very clearly defined* Until quite recently 
each, snb’oaste infor-dinad and iliter-married only among its own members and would not 
take food cr water that had been tctiohed by anyone belonging to a sub-caste lower in the 
auehvl scale than their own. Roughly iho order of social precedence of tho larger Rub- 
castes is KolL Ork h Lobar, Tam hi, Pahri, Ruriya. Athpabaria P Chunero, Anji f Uadi. 
Hnrkiya, Dhaki Badi, Dhuimr and Ciiamar, The Koli is eonsidered the highest class 
among Sdpkars and in Garhwal and Tehri-Garhwal State at any rate, food cooked by them 
can ho oaten by any of the ether sub-castes. These sub-caste restrictions are disappearing 
in Knniauiit though it is a fact that the lower sub-cast os, viz. Xaths n Badis* Huikiyas, etc., 
are still looked down on by the other sub-cs sfces h and form a separate community the 
members of which in ter-dine and inter-marry among themselves. In Tekri-G &r Is w a l State 
on the other hand the sub-castes are becoming more strictly endogamuus and exclusive 
in tkj nutter of hukka-pani, ond in mmo pirts Lohars wiE new not take food and water 
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fctun Kelts. Hypergsmy is found in some cooes among tlu Kolis, Orbs and Doha rain Tehri- 
tr-3riiwal Shfe, and sc me times bttween Lphaifl and Jludis, but in all such cases the girl 
after matriage is nut allowed to mix with her relatives again. 

In most parts Orhs, Lobars and TumUts imer-dine and inter-marry, so gc Derail \ do 
Batlis^ Hurkiyas and Dhakis. Aujis do hoe favour inter-maniago with Badis and if an 
Anji marries a B&di girl ho is called a Uadi and is regarded a* socially degraded. Pahris 
and Ruriyas intor-dine and intermarry, bo do Nat® and Hhats. In fehri-Gflrhwal State 
Aujb, Jtarjis and $ome Bedas can intor-marry, The general rule there now a days is that 
it one sub-caste can smoko the hakka of another sub-carte or can drink wh tor touched by 
that sub-caste they can inter-dino and inter-marry* but restrictions on inter-dining are 
increasing and so perforce on inter-marriage. 

Li Kumaun tliere h now a days a general tendency towards the amalgamation of the 
sub-castes and & growing inter-mixture of occupations. In Almora with the exception 
of the Hurkiyas and B&dis who are cl teased apart, the other aub-caates are rapidly leaving 
t leLr traditional occupations. Lohars ox Tamtas may become masons or carpenters 
though they are still called Lohars or Tamtos. Some occupations denoted by the mini os 
are now obsolete in the hills * s.g. Kulis no longer follow' toe weaving trade, but do field 
work as sirtan# or hired ploughmen. Many Telia have turned to basket-making* Lob ora 
and famtas often practise agriculture, Tho discontinuance of mining in the district of 
Gariiwal is attributed partly to the Mines Act and partly to the cheapness of imported 
metals, on which tho Agar is and Taintas now depend. 

I adoring, once confined to Darzis and Dn oEs r is now practised by some of nearly 
every sub-carte (and even by Rajputs and Brahmans) as a lucrative profession. 1 he most 
common occupation taken up by a Dom leaving his traditional sub-carte occupation is 
agriculture, Those who have kept to their hereditary calling in the villages still subsist 
on the con?idorat ion they get for their services to the village community in the shape of 
dadimr. Phis is a fixed proportion of grain that every family has to give at every harvest. 

Ihe wages earned by Dorns have been vastly raised in recent years. Less thru* 40 
years ago the daily wage of a mason in the town of Almora was four annas a da}", A car- 
plater mod to get eight annas, huts now gets a rupee a day or even more* Their dwellings 
and surroundings in town and village have been improved and mode more sanitary. 

The gryat curse of the Dorns at the present time is said to be debt, and on this account 
so many of them remain more halhjas or dependents of tho agricultural class, kept hx much 
the same servile condition as of old. Tho Co-operative Banks, of w hich four have been 
started among tho Tamtas, are said to bo doing considerable service in freeing the people 
from their indebtedness. 

5. In Tehri-Garkwal State it is said that although the Dam is regarded as of low caste 
he is not untouchable to the same extent as the untouchable of the plains. Ho sits wiiih 
f£has-RvjputSj smokes from tbe same chUam (earthenpipe) andean touch without polluting 
pAi s sugar, grain, fruit, oil, and such other foods as are not mixed with water. The onlv 
ban on bun is that he may not touch the hukka (mouth-picco of pipe) and water or any 
cooked food of the Kbasiyas or high caste Hindus nor enter their houses. In Garhwal t he 
Biths (higher classes including Khusiyas) will not take water touched by Dorns much less 
inter-dine or inter-marry with them. Their touch is still considered to pollute. In the 
past a Dl>;u was not allowed to touch the dwelling house of a Bithj even hia shadow 
conveyed pollution* which was removed only by sprinkling water over the person. Dorns 
were not allowed to wear shoes nor use an umbrella in the presence of a Bith* nor wear 
ornaments of gold or silver. They were not allowed to use the same springs, nor were they 
allowed to ride a pony or bo carry a bride or bridegroom in a jolt or dandy at i heir wed¬ 
dings. Do ms were bought and sold. But now the position of the Boms has greatly 
improved. They are gradually adopting the social customs of the higher castes and have 
begun to rise in tho social scale. Some have been converted to Christianity and I slam r 
others have become Aryas and claim social equality with the Bitha, They resent being 
called Dorn. Bairslmwa r TVifi-jw^i (low caste) or ZJo/tar-juii (out-caste), and have adopted 
the name Silpkars (artizans)* fat ill the Boms continue to be a very 1 sarj k ward and depressed 
class, I heir dwellings are in the most squalid parts of the villages, quite apart from the 
houses of the Btths. They ary mostly landless. T hoy are only given Land by the Biths 
on service tenure an Airtans or kkit&r$. They still cannot use the same springe as the Biths. 
1 hey still may not carry a bride or bridegroom in a doli or dandy. They have to remove 
tho carcases of dead animals for tho Biths* and carry fire for the crcunation of their dead. 
But in other respects the treatment of tho Dorns by the Bitbn hns considerably improved. 
The other old ttihu* are gradually disappearing. 

In the pi overbiaS lore of Almora dintr-ct the Doni# are invariably spoken of with, con¬ 
tempt and dislike. Hard measure i& oortaiuly dealt out to thorn in this respect* €4 The marri¬ 
age of a Dom simply pains the eyes* t.e. the? Bithe take no part in any ceremony or festival 
of the Dorns, and their merry-making is felt to be rather offensive than otherwise. 
" Tlie 1)0111 & 400 40 plough or manure, but at dinner-time is envious* 11 ia used, a® an 
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admonition to lazy people. The Donut eat the morsel* and leavings of food given to them 
by p w ple of higher caste. This is referred to in the proverb, “The Dorn * vessel says. 
When shall I go to the dwelling of BIths I” This is applied to the desire of low class people 
to he connected with the liigher castes. i£ The singing of a Dom with a goitre on his nec k 
is no singing at all,' 11 is an allusion to a common complaint in some parts of the province, 
and is a saying used by one who hnds that his work is not appreciated by his super iur, 1 ‘ No 
One thinks of a Bith being jKX>r p or no lives tho death of a Dom T . Scorn could not go further 
than the following, M The bear was killed and the Dorn s he use was burnt duw n, both good 
things,’' Originating from a story of a hear who once entered tho house of a Dom after 
honey in a hive (a hole in the wall), and set lire to the place by st irring up the embers. 
So in the judgment of the Biths, two birds were killed with one stone, Saida bhyol pan* 
bhali bhai ; Ihim kuri ay logo bhali Mat. [See Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and 
Qarhwal by the late Pandit Gang a Batt Uprcty p R.BJ 

But a rapid improvement can be aeon in the lot of the Doms, whose condition in the 
villages was squalid in the extreme. They w ere, and no doubt still are, deeply attached 
to their homes, poor as they are, wretched hovels on the outskirts of inhabited areas. 
Ignorance and the force of old custom stood in the w ay of their seeking better conditions, 
and they were content to Jive from band to mouth. But now thorn is a new spirit among 
them. Great numbers of them may bo described as travelled mein fliuw they went to the 
Great War in Coolie Corps, 1 etc., and saw service in distant lands. Many of thi* class are 
exerting themselves to improve them lot. As a rule they are ill iterate, only a email 
proportion being able to read or write** Hardly any possess land of their own, though 
they are sometimes given a iittie land to cultivate tree oi rent or at a nominal rent, in 
return for their services* 

An extension of industrial training is often advocated lor these classes. There h 
a carpentry school at Almora, which is attended by some of the Dorns, and a weaving 
school also, but ail the scholarships thorn appear to be hold by Brahmans. Borne people 
deprecate the giving of higher education to these classes on the ground that they would 
only be spoiled as artizans and have to enter into undesirable compet it ion w ith the higher 
castes, who a Beady Jtind it hard enough to earn a living ; but obviously there is need of 
competent leaders among these depressed classes, and they can only arise through improved 
educational facilities, it- is not likely that there will be any serious competition in the 
kills w r ith the members of higher castes for a long time, 

6. Marriage customs are? very lax and no actual ceremony take* place, Bride- 
price is invariably paid to the parents or guardian of the bride and is usually between 
Ivs, lull and Rs. 31K>. The prohibited degrees of marriage are normally seven from the 
common ancestor 

Divorce, locally known as chhut, takes place by mutual consent of tho husband and 

wife. 

No birth ceremonies are performed but for eleven days after a birth all the members 
of the family are considered impure. On the eleventh day the child and its mother are 
bathed, and molasses or other sweets are distributed among the biradar 

The dead are usually burnt on hill-tops, though now some well-to-do Siipkars 
take their dead to tho Ganges for cremation, formerly a gourd (tumri) Med with water 
was hung on a tree near the place where the dead body was burnt, to quench the Hurst 
of the departed spirit, but the practice is now obsolete. The relatives of the dead shave 
their head and are considered impure up to the eleventh day. After a month the pitrora 
ceremony takas place, in which a small stone representing tho spirit of the deceased is 
placed among the other stones which represent the spirits of the other departed relatives 
of the deceased. [This custom has by contact been adopted by the Bilks or upper 
castes in GarhwaL) On this occasion the biradari is feasted, and a goat or pig is killed* 

7. The religion of the Dorns is largely animistic and damonj&tie. Crooke wrotef 
tk It is khe Doras who preserve to the present day the pure demonism oi the aborigines, 
while the Kliasiyas temper it with the worship of the village deities, the named and localised 
divine entities, and furnish froM their ranks the priests. 39 The Dorns have always believed 
in the power for evil of the ghosts of injured persons and in karma (re-incarnation), and os 
Mr. Burn (now Sir Richard Bum) pointed out* these two beliefs, which are shared by many 
Khiisiyas, were not without considerable effects on practical morality, one result of which 
is seen in the fact that hardly any police are required in the hills. " The fact aeems to 
be that the lower elements of Kumaun Hinduism as a whole, as we might expect, are duo to 
t it? Doras, who appear always to have specialized in impersonation of deities (good and 
_ L ■ fortone-telling, devil-dancing, divination, and the ILke, and, as not infrequently is 
'Kmr to be iihe case, tho religion of tho lower subject race boa had considerable influence 

on that of tho classes above them ax the social scale. 
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The majority of the Dorns of the present day in Gaihwal worship demons of various 
sortfl p chief Among them being Ma^n Bhutj Khitbiah, Kalink& f Achhtric#, Corel, But their 
principal deity ie Nir&nkar, The worship of this god 13 performed with great solemnity 
and the whole family fast and keep vigil at night singing songs hi honour of the 
deity. The ceremony for three days, and ends with a feast to the birtidmi 

and killing of goats and swine. The priest who officiates at the ceremony is a Dorn. 
The worship of this god is also prevalent among some Bitiia of southern Garhwal, 
Nest to Nimntar ia Kali or Kalmka, The worship of this goddess is also performed 
with much ceremony. Male buffaloes, swine and goats am freely sacrificed in honour of 
this goddess. The Doms ascribe any kind of aiEment or calamity to the wrath of one or 
other of their godlLngg. Such is their faith in these gndkngs that Boms will spend largs 
suiem, even, soiling or hypothecatifig their property and incurring heavy debts in or dot 
to propitiate them. 

Some ohaei vers in A [mom remark that the Boms seem to look on the whole subject 
of religion from a secular aspect. With the exception of the after-death ceremonies 
and tho sT&Mhfi) which they do perform and regard oh Incumbent on them, their other 
so-called religious customs have a decided tinge of seeularity, though the Dorns appear to 
reta il a kind of ancestor-worship. Many or most of the local gods and godltngfc described 
by Mi * Atkinson with such wealth of detail in his Himalayan Gazetteer must originally 
have boon worshipped by the Boms more especially. The Boms still have th r own god* 
and temples and their gods in Almora are Bhokmalh^ 0anganalh, Hftt u, Sfiaim T Gwala, 
Nimnkur etc. Some of them (as described in the Himalayan Guz*:tkcr) were pemons who 
committed lag rant crimes and whose ghosts have to be propitiated, or who suffered some 
great Injury or were murdctedi ami whose spirits often possess and torment people. The 
sorcerers of the Boms (Jogarias) declare which god has p ^sc*sed or is afflict'ng their clients ; 
singing and dancing is performed and offerings presented; the spirit of the god or gods 
comes Into the sorcerer and he informs the sufferer what offence he has committed and how 
he ^ to pioplti&te the offended spirit. Even tho higher castes sometimes participate in 
such rites and give credence to them. 

Now a days in some parts of Kumann Silpkars arc inutating the marriage anti funeral 
ceremonies of the more or less orthodox Hindus, but no Brahman officiates, his place being 
taken by either a son-in-law or a sister's son*. They are ignorant of the orthodox rites 
and the manlras, and the whole affair is but an imperfect imitation. In the foil paltis 
of Nnini Tal district quite a large propoition of Silpkare returned themselves as Aryas at 
the last census and a few on the southern borders of Almora and GarhwaL These include 
some who are but imperfectly converted hut who call themselves Aryan in an attempt to 
improve their social status. On the other hand, they Include many who arc learning 
and practising to the best of then ability and opportunity the rites of orthodox H nduaem. 
It is sa:d that between 8,000 and I0 h 000 have put on the sacred thread (jufrce),f but no 
instance of intcr-inari'age with the higher castes has come to my knowledge. The move¬ 
ment is, however, makmg for their social uplift, and in small ways it can be seen that in 
KumuuTi the attitude of the higher castes towards the Silpkars m undergoing change. 
I n ALaxora formerly the higher castes did not allow Boms to have a flag at a wecI ■ ling, nor 
the bridegroom's basket containing valuables and eatables for the bride, but now both 
these bans have been removed. Similarly, Dorns were allowed to perform the #wtddha 
ceremony only on the last day of the sraddfm period, but now they follow the orthodox 
calendar and do not have to wait till the last day, 

A steady though perhaps not very large influx of Boms into the Muslim fold takes 
place owing to the Muslim practice of taking Bom w omen ae wives or concubines, the 
children of course being brought up in the religion of their fathers. 

Other Boms have become Christians, Hero again some are imperfectly converted 
and bavo adopted the new faith with a view to raising themselves socially. Others have 
roc jived education and have fully embraced their new religion and are said to be respected 
by good caste people. 

In Garhwal district it js alleged that Silpkars fear to embrace Christianity or to 
become Acyaa lest they ba excommunicated from their biradari. 

8, Kolia divide themselves into two classes, viz. (I) Gaikriya Koli, (2) Dom Koli, 
I ho Gaiki iya Koli claims to lie a non-Bom and as such claims for himself a place somewhere? 
between Khasiyas and Dorns, He feels offended if he is called a Dam either by a Rajput 
or a Bom and will e von hie a defamatory su it against hi m. Up till now only one case bcc- ms 
to have gone as far as the Hazar (fourt, the Inal court of justice in Tehri-Garhwal State, 

* Fjro ™ iis “ ™poTtod tliAti a™>tLniw n BmJinma does now take tho place ol the mn -m-law or easter'a 

son. 
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. T woontty tLo .Sauna (an oEkboob of Dora- 1 ) in Agar patU w inveetw) with Lbo Mctvd thread by a Kill 

JiMUtow- Tho H i'inwaf .Uh«vin n«lr ihirwag w>'M nn tioaa to bo ao invo.twl and won 1 prepared to p*iv handttaaHv 
lor it UnfortunaColy for thu Bfrthman who «n« to profit by UiO vtmlure, ho waa thwnrtocl 1, v bis bifwlan who 
thruntonoq to .'xooinsilifntijuto ham if ho perform*! tho cwnmiuny. In oortis pnrta it ts said tlidl Am SajuaiietS tako 
ft rupee or two pot bund for meh mi iDVis^ituiT, 
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in which the* pun ^hmtmt of flue on the accused was upheld on the: ground thEit ihe word 
Dom was, under tho circumstances of the case, definitely used with intent to insult and 
to provoke tho complainant. Koli. lint a degree purporting to declare the status of the 
Koli as a nutt-Dom, has not been given so far by any court. 

A Gaikriya Koli does not take food nr water touched by a Lobar or any other Dom f 
while all Ldhars and Hill Dorns take food and water from tho hands of Kohs + But as 
already mentioned tho Lobar has? now begun to desist from taking fomt or water from a 
Keifs hands on the ground of Lobar# claiming equal status with KoIes. A case recently 
happened in which a Lohat, who was settled in a village in which Kolia lived, refused to 
take cooked food and water from a Koli’s hands, which they say he used to take before. 
This was taken up n* a challenge to the alleged superiority of KoIes over Lofears. The 
Kelt concerned, whose food was refused, went to court and hied a defamatory suit against 
the Lobar, The case has assumed great importance for both the castes and the issue 
involved has become communal. 

The word Gai-kriya literally means * swearing by the cow. " and the justification of 
the Garkriva Koli/# claim to higher status than that of other hill Dorns is that he holds 
the Maine respect and reverence for the cow and the Brahman as any other high caste Hindu, 
The second argument is that they do not eat theilesh of pigs and domestic fowls whereas 
all other Hill Dome do* Theygay their forefathers never ate cow s flesh while the fore¬ 
fathers of other Hdl Duma, they contend, did bo. 

The Gaikrtya Koli observes many Hindu ceremonies — such as untouchability of a 
woman for U days after child-birth. garhapuja or propit ating the start*, and the keeping 
of horoserpp^s. Some Kolia have even p ’r formed sriddha ceremony and gome have marr Led 
their daughters according to the Brahman form of marriage, which is the highest form of 
marriage among Hindus, Nag Raja t the snake god. is the chief god of all Kolb whether 
they be Gaikriya Koli or Dom Koli. Ituiy of them have made small temples to Nag Raja 
in their own homes and worship there daily. 

In the bigger temples of Nag Raja only Brahmans are employed to oiler puja or worship, 
Thcv all have thesr Brahman purakiU who pur form ceremonies for them such os the puri¬ 
fication of the wom&n 11 days after child-birth, gar ha puja, comparing horoscopes, making 
of horoscopes and officiating at the sraddha ceremony and at each marriages ns are 
performed according to Brahman form, 

The Gaikriya Koli caste is an ondogamons group and is one caste, but shows signs 
of breaking up into exogamous suh-eastes within itself. 

Though as yet there are no sub-castes generally recognized by outsiders among Kolia, 
tho follow ing is a list of such sob- castas os Gaikriya Kolb say exist among themselves. 
One common feature noticeable in the major It}" of tho stories of their origin is that their 
descent is traced from some high caste Hindu who lost caste through his relations with a 
Koli woman. 

(1) Bwgyal Koli + — Bagyal is a sub-caste among Rajputs. A Bagyal Rajput once 

kept a Koli woman and so became a Koli. Bogy si Kolb L-tatse their origin 
from him, 

(2) Bantwan Kolb*. — They say that Qmsuwr Devula* a form of the god Mahadeo, 

made himself manifest in their family. They established a temple in hb 
name, They consequently possessed the bantbs or shares of lands belong¬ 
ing, to that god and were known as Bant bwnns, i.e. shareholders of Qnesw&r's 
lands. Their descendants are still known as Raul It wans. 

(3) Chokiyah _ 1 They arc named alter the villages Chouki in Baugarh, and Kalda 

(4) KahjaUts* V and Kama in Biat patii. They all left, their original villages 

(5) Kurlatetf* I and settled elsewhere. 

(ft) Kadtvans. — Their ancestor lived in Kaddugurts in Kaddukhab a place betw-een 
Kel natal and Dhanolti. Kaddu gum was thopujari of Stirkand Dm, They 
are called Karl wans after the name of Kaddtt guru, 

(7) Khonrfojata$. — Khonch in Garhwflili means the back part of the knee. There 

was a Rajput Ramcila, whose kh&uch was bent to such an extent that he 
appeared lame. He kept a Koli woman. The descendants of this Ratnola 
are known as Khouchyatas, Khonahyatas are found in villages Gwar, Raika, 
and Okhak They are strictly exogamoue and call themselves Khcmchyata 
Kolia 

(8) Kunlwana . — Ruslwans say that their ancestor was a Patwol Brahman who kept 

a Koli woman. 

(9) Mamni Koli .— The origin of this sub'caste is not from a high caste Brahman 

or Rajput but from a female ghost. The story runs thus. There was a 
Koli of village Khandal who one evening went to Tippri f a village about 
three miles from lib home. As it was very late in the evening the villagers 
of Tippri detained him there for the night. At about midnight the Koli 
believing that tho dawn \vm near, left Tippri and started for his village. 
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Ori tins way near a bridge a;vnieil Ivhundltal ka Pul he saw a party of ghosts 
dancing near the Bhikuiganga river. The Koli went and joined the dance 
and took hold of a female ghost. .4s morning approached all the other 
ghosts disappeared and the Kell then took thin remaining ghost to his homo 
and made her his wife, Musani Kalis trace their descent to these parents. 
They live in Khundhal village. 

(10) Aath or Jwji Kalis of Jyunda&st. —Their ancestor was a DI mm wan Rajput who 

wjis out-caated for keeping a Koli woman. Ho then became a Nath and so 
they are tailed Naths. 

(11) Bemtnan Koiis. ^A Brahman woman bad a liaison with a Koli, According 

to Hindu custom she was permanently out-costed, for a high caste woman 
who oneogets mixed up with a person of any low caste can never ho purified 
by any penance or chawlrayan, Thus failing to secure ro-admission to her 
casm she was permanently kept hv her paramour. After some time the 
Koli died without leaving any issue. A Somwal Brahman, whose rwm« was 
Hammy a, having no wife, began to reside with t h is woman and gave descent 
tcj the present Somwal Kolia. They live in Kangsali village. It may he 
observed that this story goes a step farther than I hose which allege origin 
from some higher caste on the father’s side only. 

(12) Batatas* 

(13) Jwjmlym, I 

(14) Kincals, > Aro otkar sub-easily the stories of wbo&O origin are not 

(15) llamwan*. 1 known. 

r (10) Mengwats* J 

Kolia who have inter married with other Dome and eat the flesh of pigs and fowls are 
atiJJ called Dam Kolia* The majority of Doiu Kalis in the St a to arc gLiji weavers. 


//.—-The KhnsUjins, 

9. For a brief account of past references to the Khaaiyaa the reader is referred to 
tho introduction to Dr. L. D. Joshi's Kkasa Family L<iw (published by tho Government 
Press, Allahabad, in 1920). 

References to them are found in t ho Pur anas, Mahobharakt and other early literature 
including the Bajtamngini or Kalhaii’s famous chronicle of Kashmir written in the 12th 
c mtury, but few details are mentioned about thorn, 

It seems to bo gone rally accepted that they invaded the country extending 
from Kashmir to Nopal in the long-forgotten past. The ancient name of the country now 
comprising tho districts of Ktimaun was KhasKss (t.e, the country of the Khasiyaa) They 
subdued the Doms and reduced them to slaves. It is not known whether this took plat* 
before or after the migration of tho Vedic Aryans, but it was probably before. There arc 

f * If?® 6 ?S* ancient civilization La the present-day dense forests of the tarot at tho 
loot of tno lulls. 

Atkinson wrote * " as early as several centuries Indore the Christian ora tho shrine 
of Bcidnri (in G&rhwal) was celebrated as a seat of looming and us tho abode of holy 


Mr. Oakley f thinks that Kutnaun and Garhwnl wore probably included in tho great 
KosnU kingdom m tho sixth or seventh century B.U. 

Foristha, probably quoting a legend, tells hi that tho Raja of Kumaun named P'hoor 

(Forus) fought against the Greek King Alexander and was killed. (Greek writers said l haL 
ho was only wounded.) 

I 1 rom, ench ovideneo it seems safe to conelude that the occupation by the Khasivae took 
place loijg before the Christian era. J 

, . rhaaarliesfc ruling dynasty known to authentic history is lhat of t he Kai vuris. One 
oi tketr inscriptions Oil stone in Bageswar temple is supposed to lie 1,500 years old 
Kinstha tells of the defeat of the Raja of Ktimaun “ who inherited his country and crown 

had ru]t ‘ d upwards of 2,000 years, ” between the years 
-Hu and -t <0 A.l>., by Ramdoo Rathor of Kanauj. J 

After the decline of the Katyuris the ('hand dynasty reigned for several centuries 
m Aiuaiuii, rhe present-day Khasiyas Include the descendants of this original 
KJiasa race and tho descendants of later immigrant high oaste folk and tho Khasas with 
whom they inter-married. The name Biths originally applied only to the Khaaivns but 
nowadays has been extended to the more recent immigrant Brahnutns and ‘Raintus 
ot pure Aryan stock. The Khagiyos include those known as Khas-Brahman i and Khas- 
Rajputs, and those of Kumvun represent the purest Khusa blood. Tho Garhwal 
Khasiyas are more mixed, though the diflereuco is scarcely noticeable. 


* AtMnsrni'a Gmctitcr, XT, 274r 

t Hdy Hinuifai/Q, pgfi 132 * 
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CHAPTER XII.—RACE TRIBE OR CASTS. 


Panckayetis* 


Religion. 


The majority ol Kh&slyas are Khas-Rajputs and these include the original Kb&siyas 
and also i he descendant * of any subsequent Rajput immigrants who inter-married with 
the Khasiyns. 

The origin of the Kha^-Brahmans ia not so clear* Some think t hey are the descendant s 
of mixed marriages between subsequent pure Brahman immigrants and the Khasas, but as 
they form nearly 90 per cent, of the total Brahmans in Kumaun this does not seem to be 
the only explanation, especially as Kbas-Rajputa form practically the same percentage 
of all Rajputs in Xu maun and GarhwaJ. It is possible that they originated in much the 
same way among the Khasas as did the Brahmans among the Yodie Aryans who Invaded 
Northern India, by becoming specialists in religious matters and learning in general and 
so gradually forming their separate community, which was no doubt subsequently added 
to by mixed marriages, 

10. The early KJiasiya tribes lived in different villages or pattis (glens) or garhi& 
(forts). The Dorns were their slaves and did all menial work. Groups of villages were 
banded together under a tribal chief who led thorn, in war against the neighbouring tribes. 
Each village community was regulated by its own village panchaf/at presided over by the 
thokdar or padhan* (m Jaunsar-Bawar of Debra Dun district he is known as ihe #ianu) k 
^ome account of these panchayott and their methods w ill be found in paragraph 334 > page 
J l > of the 1911 Report. Formerly each village reserved a large atone slab on which ihe 
tfomlar used to sit in t he panchayat* This custom has disappeared now , but the p&ncJutyat# 
are atilt very powerful though owing to improved communications and the spread of learning 
tueir judicial authority and in fact their authority in general is decidedly on the wane. 

In Tohri-Garhwat t he State has taken over some of the former functions of jmnehayats. 
l^or instance if a Bith (including Brahmans and Rajputs of pure descent and also Khus- 
Brahmana and Khas-Rajputs) smokes from a kukka w hich has been touched by a low caste 
man, or takes food touched by such or has sexual intercourse with a low caste woman, he is 
out-casted and in such eases the State carries out the normal functions of ihe punchayai. 
^uch a Bith can he re-admit ted to his caste only by undergoing a penance called chandraymi 
which is prescribed and conducted by the dharmfidhikatis, who are appelated by she Siau- T 
Ihe usual procedure in such eases and in all other cases in which the Shudras enjoin puri¬ 
fication, is that either the man himself reports his ofhmce to the State and applies for puri¬ 
fication oi% if he omits to do so> the jxidhfin of the village In which the offender lives informs 
t he State about the offence. It is not only a social obligation upon the padhan or villagers 
hut a legal obligation on them to give such information to the Slate. 

Such applications or reports are then sent to the local Sub-Divisional Officer lor 
inquiry. If tho breach or offence is proved the whole Ole is sent to the dhamtadhiborii 
for their opinion, which is generally based on Yagnyanfailk-Rmrifi arid the Manu&mriti, 
When the dmndrayan ceremony has been performed according to the prescription of the 
dh&fmudhikari the State gives a purification certificate (smiftt pulfft) which serves as a 
passport for the man’s re-admission to his community. He docs not have to give a ferns! to 
his inradari nor pay any fine but has to defray tho costs of the purification core monies. 
Lnfril he performs the purification ceremonies the offender remains an out-cute by order 
of tho State. 

II. By contact with the Doms tho religion of the Kbasiyas became almost purely 
animistic, which was not surprising in view of the inaccessible nature of the country they 
came to occupy. Dr. Joshi writes!— 

“bear caused by solitude in the midst of huge forests, high mounts ins and roaring 
rivers is likely to induce nature worship and belief in supernatural powers, and Ihe 
conquered Dorns algo seem to have contributed to the religious outlook of the Kkasas. ” 
Ho goes on to show that as a result of abandoning their orthodox religious beliefs and 
practices they came to bo regarded as degenerate from the Brahman point of view. 

Mr. Atkinson} gave a description of the various gods, goddesses, ghosts and spirits 
wduch they recognized and worshipped (or propitiated) + 

14 Mountaineer T % gives a faithful picture of the present-day religious beliefs of the 
majority of the Khaaiyaa. Writing of the pahari in Garhwal and Tohri-Gartiwnl State 
(ihe remarks apply equally to Almora and parts of Nairn Tal) he says their religion is a 
simple form of Hinduism, They speak of divinity not as such and such a god h but as the 
god of such and such a place. 

Almost every remarkable hill has also an individual protector, and the small lakes 
and ponds are considered as particularly favourite places of the deity's abode. The principal 
sylvan deity is the Nag Raja, a gpd supposed to clothe himself in the form of u serpent, 
riie spirits of the departed are believed to re-visit the scenes of their mortal career and lo 

the power of afflicting individuals of the family of which they were once members. 
The great ohamctoristic of pahari w orship is the number of sacrifices made and the manner 

* fippwftns also fll erne timp to have b**n a laonra- ol (for tlui of thr^ ijnsv i. 

t 1>r - ^ Joah* Xhami Frnnfty Jmi r, pu£r 24. 

. AtkmBCm XI f OiApter IX. 
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of ui^klng them ; sacrifice indeed is the universal and almost sole method of manifesting 
thank* for benefits received, or making supplication to avert calamity, 'fo see a pahari 
family sacrificing in the forest, the sheep or goat for a victim, the pastoral appearance of 
the people, the fire, and the rude a I tar of rough stones, carry one back at once to early ages 
of the world. Sacrifices are made to the depta (god) of the village, to the divinities of 
particular places, to the fairies, demon* and spirit* of the departed. " 

In case of ilines* a goat or sheep is led round the sufferer and killed at the spot. 
Oracles are consul ted by inquiry of the depta and the divinity in conjured up for t he purpose. 
In Kumaun snake worship is not common now, but there are temple* and places to show 
that it must have been practised extensively at one lime. 

A common form of sacrifice, the athimr ceremony to propitiate some deity or ward 
oil the displeasure ol some evil spirit, was a* follow*. Hugo crowds gathered (including 
H ths) and many goats wore sacrificed, hut the important part was tho sacrifice of a 
hc-buffafo, The iirsL blow was dealt by tho headman of the village and the animal was t hen 
made to run the gauntlet of tho crowd who wore armed with tuthis or sharp weaiwns, 
accompanied by tho beat of drum*, until it was bouton Lo death. The carcase was then 
taken off by the Dams to feast upon. Present-day legislation has almost extinguished t h is 
form of sacrifice. 

In Oarhwat the sun and moon are regarded as god* and tho Great Bear and other 
constellations as Rishis. The sun is considered as male and the moon as female. The sun 
ia considered as driving in a chariot of seven horses, going down to the lower world 
{patat) in „he night. The Great Bear is known as khat khatulu (a cot) and a few groups 
of ecu* Leila lion* are known an gumivli. A galaxy is called gortjal or yvujinda (cattle 
path). Markings on the face of the moon are considered as marks of leprosy. Tho 
story about this is that the moon, being proud of its IjoauLy, insulted the sun which 
cursed it and so leprosy mark* appeared on its face, 

Tho common belief is that the whole earth rests on the head of a snake, known as 
Sheshiutg and whenever it shakes its head there is an earthquake. A* regards the cause 
of eclipses t he legend is that the sun and moon had once to borrow money from art untouch¬ 
able (chandal), but the interest swelled to such an amount that it could not he paid. The 
chandat worries them sometimes and throws a skin on their face. Owing to this belief 
people generally bathe when an eclipse disappears. As regard* the rainbow, the belief 
is that it is the bow of tho god htdra and when one end of it is seen on the ridgo of a 
mountain and tho other on a river hod the belief is that there will he norma 1 rainfall, 
when both tho ends are soon on a river bod there will bo continuous and heavy .rainfall, 
and when both the ends are soon on the ridge of a mountain there will bo a drought. It 
is not considered as a bridge by which the souls of the dead roach the sky. 

There is universal belief in the transmigration of souls. Each soul has to pass 
through <s+ lakhs of forms including animal and insect. Messengers of Yama take the 
souls before tho Dharamraj, who keeps a record of all good and evil action* performed 
in this world and gives a judgment. 

Among Pabola Khasiyas there is custom of making near a public thoroughfare a 
dutiiulra (terraced platform) oil which Is placed a single upright stone on which tho name, 
parentage, residence and ago of Lho deceased are engraved. This serves a* a monument 
and is used by travellers as a place of rest. 

Stone and wood are used for bu king houses. The only restriction in i he case of wood 
Is that oak, cactus and khinn wood are considered inauspicious for dwelling houses. 

Formerly the Dome were not allowed to wear velvet, silk or other cosi ly dresses nor to 
build pakko house*. But such fo&us do not exist now. The women folk of the Babels* 
wear a particular kind of dress known as tyankha made of hemp or wool. 

But increasing contact with more advanced Hinduism and the gradual spread of 
education is slowly affecting tho religious beliefs of the Kha&iya* and they are slowly 
returning to more orthodox beliefs and ceremonies. 

The name Khasiya is considered derogatory and Khagiyaa now claim to be either 
Rajput or Brahman pure and simple. As far hack as 1901 .Mr. Burn (now Sir Richard 
Bum) noted that the Khasiyas were beginning to put en tho sacred thread and were claim¬ 
ing connexion with the Brahmans and Rajputs of the plain* in order to better their social 
status. This movement has now spread very considerably especially in Naim Tal and 
Alrnoru. whore we have already seen that oven the Silpkar* are affected. 

Tho Khasiyas are freely assuming Brahman and Rajput surnames. Their social 
position ha* much improved since the War when many rendered meritorious service. The 
military exploits of tho Khasa* ar© enshrined in the records of tho 39th Royal Garhwal 
Rifles. Wherever they havo been tried they have proved themselves brave men and in 
every other quality of a soldier may challenge any portion of the Indian army, for 11 each 
of these simple mountaineers has hidden away within hi* inner consciousness' that litrio 
spark, perhaps dulled by disuse or oppression, which represents the fiercely burning flame 
of military ardour that burned in the breast of some old ancestor, ”— Historical Record* 
oj the 381 h Royal Gorhwol Rifles, 1923, page 8. 
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i' hc sub-divisions of boili Kbas-Brahmans and Ivhaa-Rajpiils are legion, uwulh- 
ijciiig 1 named alter some place of former residence, or some ancestor. The only rule sremi 
to be that no man may marry in his own goira, The present day sub-castes are neither 
endogamotls nor cjcogamuus, Mr. Atkinson* gives a list of 250 septs of Khas-Brahmaiuj 
A list of no lens than 1,025 sub-castes of Rajputs (mostly Kirns) was bent me from i'ehri 
Garhwal Statc.f 

Among ilie Khaaiyas marriage has no religious significance. It is merely an ins- 
1 itunon 10 regulate sexual relationship and an anangemont for bringing upchildtcn 
Marriage among the Khasiyaa is a simple affair—-a mere question of purchase and sale of the 
gui. Bride-price is Invariably taken and no religious ceremonies are essent ial gome 
times QaMth puja is performed when the bride is tafan to the house of the bridegroom. 

Among the Pabolas there is a custom of making some payment known as mamadair 
to i he maternal uncle of t he bride. The presence of the bridegroom is not essential. When 
the husband is mmudably absent the bride is formally married Lo a pitcher of water as 
representing him This is called kumbh hiyah. An image of a god may be substituted 

for the pitcher of wafer ami then the name is pratima hiyah, or she may hemanirrl to an 
fjM? tree in (irttk tHyalt, 

It is reported from Garbwal that there are two practices of this nature. In the first 
the widow (even if not childless} continues to live in her deceased husband’s house and her 
brothcr-m-law goes and visits her there with her consent and that of the other reversioner 
Phe second form is the common practice of taking to wife the widow of a deceased brother 
1 , widow in this case leaves her own house and comes to the house of the brother-in-law 
aa Jus permanent wife. The children of such a union are considered legitimate. This 
cuetmii w confined to the inferior sub-castes of Brahmans, Rajputs and Khasivoa. 

Hie pract!™ of a man going to live with a widow whom he marries is also found 
among the Khasiyae. I fie man is known as a kathefa or fakioa. 

Succession among the Khasas is strictly agnatic. Mr. p auw notes " It is the custom 
lor a man who ha* no son to many h» dauglitcr to a son in-law who agrees to live in his 
house and who is known thereafter us the gharjaimin. in such a ease the daughter takes 
her lathers inheritance hut should she go into her husband* house the inheritance mnmlTv 
descends to the nearest male heirs of the deceased. Even in the case of nghanatmin the 
rektufe frequently make a strong fight for the property, especially if the marriage hoa been 

SJrfh^ 'i V l1 ^ ' U< ?u ■**? £* deafch h ? r husband - I" such cases it is noriuncommon 
f Z!)l Wlfi . ow P> through the form of selling the land to the gharjawam on the pretence 
n, I * . !lff ' required to repay him the cost incurred in settling her husband's 

hfln in , C ! L r J ^raonyis performed, but the essential condition is that 

nluIL r.r ] 1VC “ the of hi& ^her-fo-kw. The gharjatvain institution is 
analogous to that of an ■ appointed daughter ” in early tthida law. Sometimes a deed 

ditSn * A X ^ UtCd ™ fa / <nir ot * he dau S ht ': r nnd gharjatrain, but it is not an essential con- 
A does not lose nghte m his paternal estate. If a son be subsequently 

jrn to the father-in-law. the Hon and the gharjatmin share the property equally ^ 
Adoption is against the Khasiya instinct and is not very frequent, thoinrhit is now 
oktammg » Jjjttag. An adopt™ among ,ho Kim,* bn* 

rehgious Hgfiificance, no reiigioas ceremonies of adoption are observed. The boy is simply 
brought to live with the adoptive father. He may be married or unmarried * 
^fhVk* 0111033 ™ ab ° WriE;r ca ? appoint- an heir to his estate. A widow can appoint an heir 
Tre of h n ft n° n f ° f th A 7™“ aonere ‘ Tho Iar B® majority of successions among P the KhJyos 
hrir lkr;r h f ■ ""W *• is really * riraple appointment of w 

iSk h V £? 5 a mi *T 11 m llw o d a &‘ bok *° hiB cultivation and after the appointer’s 

^?Sin rf tk ra a 6 f “ n J ra cereraonie * and pay up his debts, if any. As a return fo^ervices 
rendered T tho Adopted son gets the inheritance. 

if a man marries a •divorced woman or a widow and she brings with her a son hv hpr 

firet marriage who follow the mother to her second hushand’e house lose their natornal 
inheritance nut are entitled to succeed to their step-father’s property eouaDv Tr-ifh thmr 
stepbrothers, his children of the second marriage!” B«kwJKLitSw? u ]d^«^ 
SUCl ' CSSlo a a matter of course, while more advanced Khasiya* 'wish to be rid of 
1 ^rhV Ii!!t n ^ T t,x pla |ri oq ual inheritance as a concession rather than a right 
K . f ™Stom of sauttya bant, i.e. division per stirp s, was originally connected with the 

tat is *— •*£ “ “ 

ti. .tu 10 ““ '»«“'■ rmnifely th. ™rta 

□ 01 a o iughtor to suoceod her father when s.i iti a custom was alleged, but now 

4 l3as?, *^* r » VoiiKBH 1 Xi i, 42M28r 

t Thu liaEr Ift jjivoa i( %ha ami t#f thu npjrfmlii, 
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daughters are excluded from inheritance and m are their descendants A daughter takes 
the estate only when her husband is accepted as a ghatymw&n or when a special deed of gift 

executed by the last male owner, 

18. The Brahmans and Raj puts brought to Khm^Izs by the K&tyuri and Chaud Rajas 
htid considerable influence on the religious and social outlook of the Khariyaa, but more 
modem contacts hare had far greater effects During the early part of the nineteenth 
century after the British occupation of the hill districts, a large number of tea estates and 
colonics were formed by the East India Company and other Europeans in Kuniann foe work¬ 
ing which Doms and Khasiyaa were recruited on a large scale. Some mines were also worked, 
e.(7 + the Dhanput gold mine, for which also a large number of labourers were recruited* 
The labourers had to live away from their homes and being cut off from their tribal associa¬ 
tions for a considerable time imbibed new ideas. Since the British r*ceuj*ution communica¬ 
tions hare considerably improved. The great improvement of the pilgrim routes to the 
®acned shrines of Kedamath, Badrinath, Gang-otri, and Jamnotri now attract great numbers 
of pilgrims from the plains, social contact with whom has affected the older social organiza¬ 
tions. Within the district itself the popples of the different and formerly inaccessible parts 
have been brought closer together owing ^improved commimicatioiH, with the result that 
the old tribal, social and linguistic differences are disappearing. It is also true that owing to 
the improvements in com mu ideations narcotics such as tkttras arc imported on a large scale ; 
while cholera and other epidemics and crime are also increasing. Formerly higher education 
in the hilb was confined to Brahmans. Hence primitive tribes were not much influenced bv 
Er&hniaiiicaJ civilization and adhered to their own tribal customs. But modem universal 
education m levelling down society^ with the result that the people are giving up their family 
or tribal vocations and entering service. This often makes them unfi t for and discontented 
with their social environments. The people are also borrowing Foreign customs In the matter 
of clothes, houses and drink with the result that their standard of living has considerably 
risen, while their income has not kept pace with it. This is more particularly noticeable 
among the Garhwali sokEtetics who went to Europe during the Great War. Their outlook 
on life has changed and they find themselves out of their element in their old homes and 
villages* They look down upon their neighbours and have no definite purpose in life. 

An increase in the taking of intoxicants m thought by some to have contributed to an 
increase in disease, especially consumption* This disease Is said to hav© been rare in ancient 
rimes* My informant remembers having heard from old people in ins childhood that in 
olden dap If a person suffered from consumption ho was taken to a forest and made to walk 
over a pit covered with slender branches and leaves. The patient fell into the pit and was 
burned them. This shows how dreaded that disease was then. 

Legislative and administrative measures have also greatly interfered with and modified 
primitive social customs, such as the sale of Doms m slaves, the custom of offering 
human sacrifices to deities t the custom of beda {or Aedwrart) or rope-riding, etc. 

Christian and Ary a Samaj proselytizing has also had its effects* for those who have 
com© under such influences leave their folklore, music, games and festivals and often 
leave their former professions. 

The modem uplift movemeut has resulted in more and more Khaaiyaa donning fcho 
sacred thread and styling themselves Bhandari, Negi, Bist, Rautela, etc.' Under the old 
Hindu Rajas there was little possibility of a Khasiya rising to bo a Brahman or Rajput, 
The new Immigrants from the plains saw to that. But in modem times it is by no means 
uncommon to find that by acquiring education and more especially wealth a man manages 
to pass from Khas-Brabman to Brahman or from Khas-Rajput to Rajput. Some of the 
more orthodox resent such transformations but. they are occurring with increasing frequency 
nevertheless, ft seems to be a fact that when the later more cultured and orthodox Brah¬ 
mans came to Kumaun in tho time of the Chand Rajas they proceeded to proselytize the 
population of Khasiyna to a considerable extent, and gave some the sacred thread. The 
idea was to bring all such men within the pale of the caste system and Hindu religion as far 
as possible. Some of the later immigrants were so strict that they would Dot allow fuel 
to be taken into their kitchens by the low castes without its having been washed, and they 
would never take water from the hands of those who did not wear the sacred thread. 
Whether the putting on of th© sacred thread can make a person a ‘ g twice-bom T * is a question 
that will he answered differently according to the outlook of the person questioned. But 
It is certain that tho mjishir purification does not end there, it carries with it certain duties 
and obligations. The whole course of conduct and life of a 14 twice-born hP is supposed to bo 
strict and orthodox in every way. Study of the Veda, s T the performance of yagiw* or sacri¬ 
fices and rituals, the imparting of instruction to others, piety and the acceptance of no 
gratifications were Imperative. An interesting catalogue of tho qualifications of the Brah- 
nmna who wore to be invited to the yagna performed by Raja Dasrath w ith a view to securing 
male offspring is given in the Hamarjim of ValmikL It may, however, be argued that many 
Brahmans of today have fallen from such an ideal and yet are still regarded as 1 r twice-born. 11 

Whate ver be the point of view taken it is, however, certain that this movement to adopt 
the sacred thread is a healthy sign of a desire for social uplift which is all to tho good. 

12 
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Ill. — The Brahmans and Majpute + 

ll r Tho third elates consists of the descendants of the later Brahman and Rajput 
immigrants from the plains after the Aryan invasion of Northern India. Their auecs- 
tors were mostly brought to this part of the laud by the Rajas of tho Katyori and Grand 
dynasties, by whom they were employed as preceptors or soldiers. They were given 
villages for their services. The descendant of many of these old families in A3mom still 
have in their possession copper plates on which the fact of the original grant was engraved* 
Such grants were confirmed by the Nepalese Government in the time of the Gurkha domi¬ 
nation of Kumuun and agrin by the British Government ednoa, Some of these families 
know whence their ancestors originally migrated. The loading families of Jaehis in Alninra 
say they came from Jhtisi (Allahabad district). Pants say they came from Maharashtra. 
Pandea of the Gautam gotra from Kot Kangra in the Punjab and Pandes of the Ehnmdwu] 
gotm from Kenattj (Farrukhabad district), and Tewraris from Gujarat, The B&ateias 
claim to bo descendants of the Chandra bans! Raj as of Kumaun. Padynrs claim solar 
descent. Gusaiu (which means master} represents a descendant of stnno family of feudal^ 
overlords. Negis were military' officials ; the word ajso signilies a leader. Ruw&t in common 
parlance means a big man. The Rawats were also military officials. One account says 
their ancestor Rawat wras a former king of Donakotc in Kali Kumtiuiu 


15, The sub-divisions of both Brahmans and Rajputs in Kunniun are innumerable. 
Of the Rajput clans the more important, who are incidentally now classed as itayaiuu, 
are the Bungarjs, Bists, Dungwais, Kathyats, Manuals, Padyars, RajburiH* Rautelas and 
liawats. These have all been very powerful families in the past, and oven at present 
many of them enjoy a privileged position in society. 

Pandit Gatiga l')att Upreti accepted 2G nub-castee as near and real kinsmen of 
Kshattriya or reigning Rajas and hence called Jankari or real Rajputs. 

16. X quote below from a note by Pandit Uma Datt DangwnJ, b.a«* llji.j Sub- 
Divisioiml Officer in the Tehri-Gftrhwal State. 

*■ There are about 380 sub-castes* of Brahmans in the Tehri-Garhwal State, most of 
w'hom derive their nam^s from the villages in Garhwal in which their progenitor 
originally settled. «Sonte are named after thoir forefathers. 

Broadly, the Brahmans of Tohri-Garhwal are divided into two classes* tis,—■ 

(1) Brahmans of pure descent, who have pine Aryan blood in i hem and 

(2) Era limit ns who are descendants of mixed marriages between Brahmans and 

Khaslyas and are sometimes called Kbas-Brahmans, 

The first group is again divided into two sub-sections, viz . — 

{a) Sarahs and 
(i b ) Non -Sarolas, 


X have purposely avoided using the most common epithets of Garigati and Ifanagptri 
in the above-mentioned classification for, besides their having more than one Implication 
in different ways, they have become so much the subject of bitter controversy that it Is 
better to avoid them when the purpose of ethnology can as well be served without their 
use. As a matter of fact, 1 received reports from several persons complaining against 
their being entered as Gangaris or Nanagotris in the cornua records. 

The various meanings that are attached to these disputed words will lie given later, 

Sam is a Hindi word which moans the top or peak of a hill, Sara ka Sarohj gad ka 
Gangari is a very common saying in Garhw ul* vvhich is advanced whenever the origins of 
the w'onis Sarah and Gangari are considered. The saying means that those who lived at 
the top were called iS'aroW and those w T ho lived at the gad, near tho river, wotc called 
Giingaris. So far as the origin of the Sara la community is concerned part of the saying 
seems to bo based on the fact that the primary twelve clans of Sarohs derive I heir names 
from the twelve villages all of which are found in Chandpur, the historical residence of 
Raja Kanakpal'l the founder of the dynasty of the rulers of Tehri Raj, Like many other 
social cue terns or distinctions that trace their origin from the advent of Raja Kanakpal 
the Saroia community also dates its origin from that time. It is said that the clan of 
Nautiyals was one of those which came to Garhwal with the Raja. The first twelve sub¬ 
castes of SareJss above referred to are— 


(1) Nautiyal, 

(2) Dimri, 

(3) Khandtm, 

(4) Semalti, 


(9) 

(10) 

( 11 ) 


Guirola, 
Charnel i, 

HatwaL and 


(5) Maithani, 

(G) Raturi, 

{7} Thapliyal, 

I ,, (S) Semwal, 

which derive th&ir names from the villages of Nwuti, Dimmer, Khandura, Semalta, Mai- 
thwna, Kattira, Thapali, Sema, Gw^rola, Chamola, Hatwalgaon and Lakherigaou rc 5 pcc- 
lively. 


(12) Lakhoro; 


I ho Rnihilism* of thofio villages; owing to thoir heing cloeo to the capital, eoinehow or 
oUiureiertodmore influonce both lathe tour tend in tho palace than any other cotnniti- 
mty, anil bo by virtue of thoir continued enjoyment of certain privileges came to be 
A UatuI ttirt. will bo Jtjuwj il tho tjurj of Uii« Appendix, 
t Anconlicg to iiw Stato wthivte h e aacendcti the Liutmo 5 BaixM, Smdxu f* AprU, Ad>. (SSf. 
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regarded us a distinct community hi eourse of time. Since the lime of Raja K&n&kp&h 
the Nautiyals and Khuuduris of village Raturl in British Garhwa] have always been the 
R&j garni (religious preceptors) ol the rulers of Garhwal and. until the expulsion of the 
Gurkhas in lSlp 7 the Khandtiris were also the hereditary kanungos of (j&rhwal (since 
i hen the office has undergone several changes). But final shape and consolidation was 
given to this community by Raja Ajaipol, who, in order to remove the commensal 
difficulties of his standing army# which included numerous aub-castes, ordered the army 
to take food from a common mess if it was cooked by a Brahman of the community to 
which the Raja's cooks belonged. 

This ordinance gave the final shape to the Sarohi community as wo find it today and 
this is the only difference between the Sarnia and ntm-Sarola Brahman* As a group the 
Saroia community is an cudogomous group ami its sub-clans arc exogamoue. But the whole 
group is eo small and offers so many difficulties over marriage t hat some of the exoga- 
nious groups have split up into still smaller groups in order to give them a wider choice 
of brides and bride-grooms. For instance the Xauliyul sub-caste is again divided into six 
other sub'castes, v^Dkongan. Polyol, Munjkholu, Qojaldi, Ch&ndpiiri, and Bousoli all of 
which call themselves Nautiyal, but inter-marry amon^ themselves. The origin of these 
smaller sub-ciiates seems to be that their progenitors all belonged to the same parental 
stock of Nuutiyuts but settled in different villages after which they became coiled. As has 
been said above there wete only twelve original sub-castes of Sa talas but now there exists 
a far greater number, for instance, Bijahvuns, Dyundis, Kotiyals, Dobhak and soon. How 
and when these lat er clans were added to the primary stock is not definitely known except 
in the case of Dobhuls, but it is most probable that the reason which led to the splitting 
of Naufciyab also led to the formation of these later sub-divisions. 

There is mily one family of JJoblia] Sarolas in the w hole of Garhwal and that family is 
in the State. This is the latest addition to the Sarola group which took place os fellows. 
Them was a Dobhai Bmhiiuin, who {is such belonged to the Chauthoki class of the non- 
Sarola group. He had no issue and so adopted a Sarofo boy who belonged to the Chameli 
sub-caste, because there is nothing to prevent a non -Saroia from adopibig a Stirola boy. 
The boy adopted the sub-caste of his adoptive father but retained hie Sarola status. 

The status of a Sarota is not affected by his marriage even to a Khas-Brahman girl, 
nor by being adopted by a person of any other Brahman caste, so long as he observes tho 
caste rules of food. 

The Sarolas have always found it difficult to procure w ives among themselves and this 
has lead to a very common custom among them of inter-nisrrymg with non Sarolm, and in 
some coses they also keep Khadya women as concubines. The husbands, os already 
observed can preserve their Sarola distinction, but tho offspring horn of such mixed 
marriages are not entitled to the designation of their fathers, and are called Gamjaris. 

The inevitable result of this custom is that the number of Satolus m continually 
decreasing. In the family of Lakhcras there are only two jfrurofatf in the whole State. 
There are, as will be seen from the list of Sarola* in t-ho State given below* only 11 Hut wol 
Sarolo*? 12 Raturi iSorokw, 2 Thapllyal Sarol&s and so on in the State, The total number 
of Sarolm at present is 73ii (401 males and 334 females). 





Vurefo popula Lieu of Tdiri- 
OtuftwiilSiAtA* 1931. 


ClAn. 


Males. 

Females. 

(1) N&utijul 



53 

53 

(2) Mailhflni 

s ■ 

4 ■ 

60 

47 

{3) Dnnri .. 


» ¥ 

1 

U 

(41 Enthral 

* + 

■ ■ 

4 

7 

(5) Bij&lwaa 


v ft 

105 

82 

(6) Khdndmi 


w . 

T 

13 

(7) DyvJidi 


m m 

ID 

11 

f3| Lakhera 


4 in 

2 

1 

{9) Samwal 

ft 4 

4 + 

25 

20 

(10) Tujart .. 

. ft 

m m 

23 

0 

(Ili Gairnla 

p . 

. . 

71 

37 

(I2| Baton - p 

4 m 

V W 

2 

10 

113] Sunalti 

4 4 

1 P 

14 

II 

(14] Chiuiioli 


■ r 

13 

E4 

| J 5 i MnjbhoLi 


, . 

5 

6 

m Pobtml 


4 4 ! 

4 

1 

(1?) Tb*phyal 
(e 3} Koutiyat 

■■ 

.. 

2 

i ■ 

■ 4 
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Tata] 

... 

m 
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CHAPTER xn.- RACE, TRIBE OK CASTE, 


Gangari , 


Nanagotri, 


Rajputs in 
the Tehri- 
Garhwnl 
State. 


We have to go back to the same saying, Sara ka Sarola, gad ka Gangari to find the mean¬ 
ing of the word QangaTi, Literally the word means an inhabitant of gangari, i.e. of the 
regions ^ing on the bank of the Canges. As these regions by the side of the GangeBure 
generally low in t he valleys and much warmer, the word tamo to mean any inhabitant, of 
a low-lying valley or of a warm place. It is in this literal sense that the word is still used 
in Rawain and Jaunpur pargauus and Ln Taknaur, Jails of Taknaur Neiang call all people 
living below Harsil Gangaris ; the people of R a wain and Jaunpur call all people living on 
the eastern side of the State Gangaris, whether they be Brahmans or Rajputs or even 
Dorns. People of Fatehparbat and Panehgamn call even the inhabitants of lower lUw am 
Qangarie, for the latter region is comparatively muoh warmer than the former on account 
of its being on the bank of the Jumna. Rut the word when used for brahmans only as 
compared with Batatas Joses its original meaning just as the word Sarola no more means 
an inhabitant of the top or peak of a hilL Tn its latter sense the word Gangari only 
serves os a term to contrast all other Brahmans from the Sarola# t Another theory is 
that this word Gangari was invented by the Sarvtas. Just as a Jad of Xolang calls any 
man who lives below Harsh a Gangari no matter whether ho be a Brahman or a Rajput 
or even a Dom, so the Sarola living on the top of Ciiandpiir peak contemptuonslv called 
all others living elsewhere on the banks of the Cangt'B Gangaris, and if a *S«ro(s married 
or kept a woman of any other caste than those at the top, the offspring were given the 
name Gangari. It is on this ground that several Brahmans of Telm based their objection 
against the application of the term Gangari to them. Thus it will bo seen that the 
word Gangari is ambiguous. 

The use of the word Nanagotri is also not free from difficulties, for like the word 
Gangari it also is given two interpretations differing widely front each other, if mm in 
Hindi moans mother's father and Nanagotri means one who traces his descent through 
his mother or through hie mother’s family. It may be that the word is a remnant of 
the promiscuous days before Swetketu, son of Uddfttak, introduced the institution of 
marriage. 

Another interpretation is that the word Nana in Sanskrit means r many ’ and a Nana- 
gatri is one whose golra is traced to one of the thousand Rishis who were bora after the 
first ten Rishis were bora of Brahma, If the latter interpretation is correct it is difficult 
to see why Sarola# and other Brahmans of t he first rank are not called Naitagpiris when 
their gotras descended from Bharadw&j, Shouuak, Kasyap and Koundiya who were among 
the thousand BMij bora later. 

Whatever the real meaning, the fact appears to be that many Khiis-BrehnisM are 
also called ^amgotrin, and a Nanagotri Brahman is generally considered much inferior 
to a Sarola or a Gangari Brahman 

17. Again I quote from Mr. Dangwal’s note :— 

“ The Rajputs of Tebri-Garhwal may be. divided into throe classes, viz. —(1) Thakura, 
(2) Rajputs higher than Khas-Rajputs, and (3) Khas-Rajputs, 

Thakura are the kinsmen of the Tehri Raj family and are among the descendants of 
the dynasty of Raja Knnakpal. 

Rajputs of the higher order include those who claim descent from the potty chiefs 
who ruled in Garhwal before they were brought under the consolidated rule of Raja 
Ajaipal and his descendants, those who claim to have descended from the ruling family of 
the Kntyuris of Kumaan, and those who claim to have come along with Raja Kunakpal 
os his court iers, etc. 

KbaS'RajputSj who form the majority of Garhwali Rajputs, are said to he either 
mixtures of the higher Rajputs and Khosiyas or are pure Khaaiyas who have come to be 
known as Rajputs, The old saying Ab jure Khas Mandate indicates that Kedarkund, 
which is another name for Garhwal, was a stronghold of the Khaaiyas before Brahmans and 
bettor class Rajputs immigrated into Garhwal. Tho name Khasiya has now become a 
derogatory term and is resented by all Khas-Rajputs. Khas kahe to Khas pare larne ko ho 
jnya, eft bar Negi kahe lot pot ho jaya is a very significant saying which is commonly used, 
ft not only explains how* a Khasiya grows offended at being called a Khasiya but also hints 
that the sub-caste of Ncgi has become an all-embracing sub-caste in w hich Khasij as 
usually try to gain admission. The saying means" Gall a man a Khasiya and he will get 
angry and will quarrel, call him Ncgi and he will become exceedingly happy and glad.” 
(£ot pot ho jana literally means to laugh to such an extent that one falls down). 

Nowadays the distinction between a real Rajput and a Khasiya is fast decreasing 
and t he word Khasiya is disappearing from common use, The War, hi which many Khae£ 
yas served, is largely responsible for this.” 


Bow numerous are the Rajput castes, especially among Khas-Rajputs, is seen from the 
iact that at the recent census no leas than 1,025 sub-castea* were returned from the 2,01s 
Tillages of the Tehri-Garhwal State. 


* A list of these ta give® &L tho end of this- A ppendix+ 
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lg + The religion of the higher Brahmans and Rajputs of the bids W a to some extent, 
been affected by contact with the aiiimistie boheis ol the Khaslyas and Doms. But modem 
tendencies are rapidly purifying it of these accretions, though the attitude of the high caitee 
towards Khu^iyas and Dorns is slowly relaxing. 

/ \? _ MiwxUanti&m 

19. Besides the above three major communities there are miscellaneous Immigrants 
of other castes and races from the plains and elsewhere. 

Of these mention may bo made of the Vaishyas. Many of these are the descendants 
of families who were attracted to Kkae-d^a when the Katynri and i-hand dynasties were 
in power. They aTe much sub-divided as would be expected from the nature of their arrival 
The names of their $ub-divisions are often derived from the places in which they first settled, 
€<g+ the Gangolas of Gangoli. Kumayans of Kali Kuhhuul The most important of their 
sub-castes are G angola, Jagati, Kawa, Kholhhitiya, Kumayan, Okhaliya, Salamgahiya, 
Syal and Tautri. 

Then there are the descendants of immigrants from Thibet known as Bkotiyaa who 
arc now claiming to be Rajputs. 


* 



Religion* 
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lAM of sub-castes of Brahmans found in Tchr i - Garhwal Stair* 
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0/ iJm&nwn* /ouw? in Tehri-Garkmctl State —■ (continued). 
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honiignilHm 14 
Tohri-Guxhwxil. 
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List of web-castes of Brahmans found in- Tehri-Gorhwal Slate — (continued). 
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Bnilrmanii cnjgTtLtod fmm Cougar 
or Jowet and Jietlled in Ha- 

™a or Jaunpuraro nick-named 
GAiiicaria and culfe*! by that title* 

4 4 

132 

Godai 

* ■ 

4 4 

4 4 

P 4 

fttioala are changing their mjh.ca&ie 

133 

Gflmr 

■ ■ 

a a 

P P 

4 4 

nam‘? and calf 1 hfTniolvft %foqhia. 

4 a 

134 

Gudora 

- ■ 

■p m 

■ 4 

4 4 

4 4 

135 

Gujrali 

a a- | 

4 i 

■ ■* 

a m 

A Doopnayngi aub-oarto. 

136 

Gwari -* 


a ■ 

■ 4 

a 4 

a 4 

137 

Ghildjyal 

a a 

HOGSambat 

Gcuxl Ifcwh *. 

Adyo Gaur * * 

Named altar th# vtUa%* Childi in 

136 ; 

Ghumni 

■ IT 

p m 

4 4 

« * 

which their ancoEtor settled. 

4 4 


73 






























chapter xn.— back, tribe or caste. 


List of sub-Gastes of Brahma found in TuhriGarhwjl State— (continued). 


SoriAl 



Dale a! 

PlftfiS of 

Osn^dpcudiag i 

Eunmrld. 

ts.un- 

bzr. 

£uh-ouUL. 

\ 

1 

mrnii?ru tji 'ii to; 
?ehn-G*drPflL 


pSii ri-i caatfr. 


139 

Qhuik7«tM 





GhLirkyatoa twivu UffUii tq tali 

** 

" p 



tbMJLWtVQA Ratlin lifiilmuijifi. 

140 


+ + 



*- 

■ . 

141 

Glumayali 

- * 

1600 Samb&t 

GtlifLTQt 

Gaur 

Altar ilia tmn& Ghanaa-b 

142 

Ghundun 


... 


* - 

* * 

M3 



4 i 

— 

f * 

»* 

144 

Efrawtm 

- 

* * 

.. 

.. 

k * 

145 

Him doli 

- - 

R + 

.*■ 

■* 

m m 

146 

Hftiwill 


1059 Sambat 

BtrbbtiaL . - i 

Gaur 

Namd after viila^v Hatgacill- li 
on& Of tbfl SarollL msh^sUB. 

147 

■T&khtmt 

,« 

* . 


** 

** 

(43 

Jrahi ., 

** 

1700 SamlMt 
qf 161£ Sam- 


PtQVid 

j A titltp but gqoflllBr rCcogniiCd uB 
a Hub-ciulq. 




bat. 




149 

Jojri «- 

** 

■ ■ 

- 

- 

■ * 

150 

Jugcli t* 

- 

•* 

.. 

-* 

^ • 

151 

Joldi .. 

- * 


*■ 

•- 

** 

152 

Juyal . * 


E 700 Samb&l 

n.'ilchftei 

Mubrttndhira .. 

Their aitceator BijayAnamJ i^ttLed m 
Juvi villtigo from which the &ub- 







cas to dcriv64 ita niim?> 

133 

Jugrinna 


l?0QSunb*t 

Kumacin 

Pond Ci 

Deri% r efl its nurna from Jugri village 

154 

Judah 



*- 

# * 


155 

J&rdhari 



4- 4 

■ 

9 fl 

156 

JumUyjll 


B + 

m r 

+ * 

9 -P 

157 

JanuiyAl 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

p p 

41 I 

P -B 

153 

Jugoh . . 

P p 

*■ 

fl 4 

|, a 

1 i 

B fl 

159 

Jdiwal 

■ p 

fl B 

a ■- 

* - 

!■ * 

160 

lartLolfl 

- - 

I ■■ 

-- 

* -■ 

■ I 

m 

Jogdiyal 

P P 

¥ R 

H i 

■ B 

4r # 

162 

Jakhflra 

* 9 

* - 

4- 4 

- * 

■■ P 

163 

JaLfiiyam 

■ ® 

■ ■ 

B 9- 

1 9 m 

K * 

(64 

Jiilratinii 

# m 

S’ # 

■ P 

•fl B 

9 9 

165 

Jakbmoli 

fl 4 

i 4- 

•P P 

+ ■ 

■ -■ 

(66 

■p 

JogrytmiPi 


■ m 

9 P 

P 9 

fl 9 

167 

Jatftmwil 

*. 

P P 

9 9 


«* 

163 

1 Jutha ,* 


t 4- 

H m 

•• 

fl- fl! 

169 

■Totmi # + 

■ l 

A B 

■ f 


9 P 

170 

Jjjiyel 

HP 4 

4- 4 

4- * 


-- 

171 

-Jhnldiyal 

f P 

- 

■» n 

■ ■ 


172 

Kuriyul 

4- 4 

1600 hambat 

Bengal 

Gw .. 

Bariveu it* name tram Kura vtHa^i 

173 

KimsLL 


m 

4- P 

■ m 


174 

KuiinLa 

■ T 

- 9 

* 4 

r fa 

.. 

175 

tCnffumfc 

* ■* 

■ ■ 

« 4- 

* 9 
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CASTE IN rilF KnlAUN DIYTHION AND TEHR1 -OAIH1VAL STATE. 

List of .•mb-castes of Jipihnwti* found m T cJir i- & arhtool (continued). 


Social 

num¬ 

ber. 

3uh4K*t@* 

Dat*of 
Eiuru^rdtiiiu td 
ruhn-O^bwaL 

PlWX of 
imugratkoi^ 

CVifnSiJpfiFiidiriR 
p3:-ii rtN 
caatti.. 

R«iwk1lb t 

m 

Koltwjui 

4* 


- 

■ - 

** 

177 

Ku'ti 

- 

- 

4 4 

■ ■ 

R 

■ ■ 

ITS 

Kiilariya 

9 m 

- 

** 

4 * 

4 * 

179 

Kutluiri 

4 4 

1791 Sanihftfc , 

Bcfigjd - * 1 

SliukJji 4 - 

J)i3rivfiiil^ iia^rn Irani Kotlid v^gis. 
Thw 6m man tii .wittc ip L liih 







V-iti&gO Wit : KlWlUiltlt V. 

ISO 

Kundot a 

- 

- 

4 * 

** 

** 

LSI 

Kujw-iinnii 


- 

44 

* + 

4 f 

182 

KuwdJ 

- 

- 

** 

4 4 

■ * 

m 

H.unrri 

4- 


44 

4 P 

4 4 


]£nddot 





Kimdal Hroliimui ol ChumtiU 

S84 





pou Xty | i an. 11 clifutging ibtit hisb- 
ntflo nnini 1 Anti Ui railing thi m- 


% 





wlvefl Jeehia. 

is? 

Kukuri^muna 

■ ■ 

4 9 

* " 

.. 

4, 

IB6 

Km1iy*1 

- 

m m 

““ 

4* 

“ 

1ST 

Kubm 


U * 

*4 

-4 

4 I 

m 

TtljlLih ma 


■* 4 

,4 

44 

4 ■ 

139 

Kundw&l 

■ * 

■ 4 

. . 

’■ ■ 

Are BbalddA. 

m 

f^urm »- 

■ m 

■ - 



191 

K^tliiLus 


- 

■ ■ 

9 R 

m m 

192 

193 

{towdl 

Eukrera 


* * 

a ■ 

■ ■ 

m u 

a S4iro]a saiH Afite, 


■R * 

« + 

+ i ' 

194 

Kandwil 


■ ■ 

** 4 

JR SR 

4-* 

m 

Kabi .. 


1736 Siimh-iU 

KonAdj # - 

KBIiyabiil^U «- 

N.anu'J ftftt-r t heir oecupat ion of cora- 
jwrtij ig I'tifriTu or jwH) . 

m 

Kamtwui 

B I 

* m 

9 - 

■ m 

> ■ 

197 

Kanoti 


m m 

■ R 

¥ 9 

rb . 

193 

K^pbuitu 


9 ■ 

* 

* + 

9 9 

199 

Kiuidvfll 


■ - 

m ■ 

■ M 

" " 

200 

Kjiiufia 


+ + 

i m 

a ■ 

* a 

2Dt 

Kupnmfia 


+ * 

■R -9 

9 ■ 

■ R- 

202 




-* 

4 m 

A * 

■ 

203 

KaniBtok 

■ * 

* -P 

4 9 

■ ■ 

A rkvp rayagi Btih idjtI e. 

204 

Kat)iuL 


- 

* - 

1 ■ r 

■ - 

205 

KdphuiJ 


-* 

4 m 

fc B 


206 

' Kntolo,. 



■ ■ 

■ r 

■ ■ 

207 

KojiS I l warned 


i i 

fl i 

■H i - 

4 4 

m 

KaMyal 


+ ■* 

if, * 

-- 

A Deopmyagi Hub-rasto, 

209 

Knnjy&l 


■ 1 

■ t 

9 9 

" - 

210 

Kukliynl 



r b 

■■ 

m a 

211 

KvUmla 


1725 Sarnbai 

Bengal ■ i 

LiIKUX 4 4 

Deti\ L’-fl its name ire.m J eL ^non, 

212 

KpUaH 

■ - 

■ « 

-- 

■ a 


213 

Kolil ■■ 


■ ■ 

-■ 4 

R ■■ 

’ * 

£14 

Koliyal 

■ » 

■ 1 

■ fc 

■ '■ 

* l 
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chapter xii.—race, tribe or caste. 


LiM of * aft-caste* of Brahmans found in Tehri-Gnrkival State — {t‘tm tinned). 


S. TEflJ 

J l Li EU. 

J*T, 

' Suh-£aflto* 

Patoof 
■inmilgraLUjji k 
ToLfi-Garbwal 

Flavor 

I 1 rnigrat ion. 

Orreipondiiig 
pl^iikS castu- 

RocikHcl 

215 

Kothiyari 


■ ■ 

p « 

¥ m 

216 

Koyul * ,, 


*. 

4 ■ 

■ ■ 

2\7 

Ktrtd^ 

! 4 


. , 

■R 

2JS 

Kutu ,, 

9\2 Saint, ii 

Kill Knirumn . „ 

Qflur 

V 1 

219 

Kaklfl + * 

.. 

+ # . 

B . 

+ + 

220 

ifrtmnn* 

+ + 

. . 

-1 + 


221 

KiUmmi a ,, 

■ i 

? * 

T * 


222 

Ivnwiyo 

-. 

. . 

, , 


m 

KhiehanrailM 

.. 

+ + 

M 


224 

Kolnya 


* - 

* M 


225 

Ktumdwiil r . 

p 

* * 



226 

KoJiyal „, 

*. 

** 

„ . 

* 

227 

iOwrduri *. 

945 Sombat 
or 757 Siam* 

bit. 

Bbbhuni 

Gnur 

Their AoneUir who £m tame to 
Gorhfrril WaaKarftjjgtLhur M&hffeh* 

WflkT. Ho settled in K-hm-irjiiTn 
vil%o of Clmiidpur. fa nrii? of 
t ho sinola srub. , 

228 

KJltwkl»ilj 


i . 

■. 


229 

Khudid , . | 


R 4 

m m 


230 

Khadjyfil 

.. 

m u. 

* # 


231 

Klifltwari 

. + 

B §■ 

*» 

* * 

232 

Khuksul .. 

4 1 

r ■ 

■ i 


233 

I^kijWjir 

■■ 

* + 

* 

'■ - 

An occupation*] tob-wUr* It u a 
\iun*hi Mlb-cuto whudi di-£* 
rltricui work. 

234 

Lflwnri. , ,, 


a «• 

.. 


235 

LuAyaf 

j . 

■ p 

B ■ 


236 

237 

Lakhcra ,, 

LotklUii 

J 1 17 Symbol 

k > 

Dirblium 

* 1 

Adya Gaur . + 

v m 

TSieir Anraeior Numd Bhimtibir set, 
tied In 1 Jtktk-.ifl viSiii^ai from 
which tho aub-rafitu derives it* 
imUHOp It is one of tho Sjircihi 
flub-co B tffl. Thoro ib only one 
fajriily of &aro[j!-Ijiklior js ttt pre 
Mt in the whoJo Of Uurhwfl]- AH 
Olhora ore Ganph Tjikli^rn^ 

233 

Lain! ^ t# 

A 

R « 

# ■ 


m 

Mudral 

.. 

■ ■ 



240 

MufiiLipi 


R -R 

i- + 

■a ■ 

24! 

Mua&tLna 

i ■ 

•m m 

1 T 


242 

Muan „, 

■ f 

m *. 


■ # 

243 

Vfuduti ,, 

•i ■ 


B R- 

■ ■ 

244 

Mflidiu* 



-r r 

-■ f 

243 

246 

MaithajLi 4 4 

Maigyal 

975 or 771 

■Surnhau 

Cr-fttiT Dtfflh„ 
Bongol 

Adya Gaur .. 

■ m- 

■ ■ 

Xamed nftcr vil%o Jfaithn;«i 

m ChjitKjpu,. f,, om of 

saroifl aub-co^tes. 

247 

Maitttiuiuft 

■ ■ 

■ a- 

* m 


243 

MajfhwJiJi nn 

■■ * 

a- a- 

■ m 

*4 
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LiU of aub~ca&te& of Brahmans found in Tehri-Garhioal .Stafe—(continued). 


Soria 

JJUill- 

bet. 

Sub-c4*ie. 

D*+r of imTiki- 

to 

Tdiri-GarhwaL 

Plat- of 

j i. 

Carrtapi>Tid!ii^ 
plain* ca-tnv 

ReuidiL 

249 

MaJgml 

+ 

44 

4 4 

- • 

P4 

250 

.MjkiawnnnA 

+ i 

* i 

.. 

- 4 

4P 

251 

lbtijll 

ir m 

- * 


PP 

4 P 

252 

^luTrsoim 

*■ 

■ * 

>4 

4- 


253 

.Uaiularwal 

*■ 

*■ 

■ 4 

.. 

4 4 

254 

.Mmngniu 


p* 

Uj jan l 

G*ar 


m 

M&lkoti 

* p 

3700 Sura bat 


Guur -, 

Deni al St a [Wiw from Miukof i. 

m 

itarmiri 

'■ 6 

4 4 

, p 


4 4 

257 

mums 

4 i 

-s * 

*4 

*4 

.. 

258 

Mndwarma 

44 

- rn 

■4 

■4 

.. 

m 

Mjmdtttni 

*■* 

S70G Sa ra b a t 

Dwiirhnt Kum* 
Aun. 

Guilt 

lMrivOa Lta namo fmm Mntknrgocn 
ill wliti'k the lust immigrant 
Mottled, 

260 

\[iivan 

P P 

1 4 

44 

■. 


261 

HaVal,, 



-4 

- 

4 4 

262 

Mutbatii 

. . 



- 

*- 

263 

Maharashtra 

■■ 


r- a- 


A ifreoprayagi Mnib-QS«to. 

264 

Maatmiyu 

« # 

4 4 

R! ■ 

■ ■ 

■« 

265 


1 1 

P ■ 

4 4 

■ * 

■■ 

266 

Slnnglyill 

4 4 

4 I 

.4 

* m 

4 

267 

Marnttlfi 

4 ¥ 

■ ■ 

■ + 


■■ 

m 

\ritofEr 

- - 

+ rii 

Kumntiu. ^. 

Mkanr 

<R 4 

m 

Hijwal 

+ i 

V R- 

4 n 

-- 

■ 4 

270 

urt 

■ ■ 

i 4 

■P 4 

4 4 

a- 4 

271 

Mithlwrtfliifc 

■ R 

-* 

4 * 

R 4 

» » 

272 

Molhtl 

i ■ 

P 4 

■ m 

■ a 

4- 4 

273 

Moital 

* 4 

4 4 

P -ff 

4 a 

« # 

274 

Mu] Lyu 

■ r 

■P 4 

i 4 

■ p 

A Ekwprayap eub caEiu. 

275 

Mdikuti 

■ 

1622 8aml>nt 

KfliMlllj 

KiinyAkuLiA .. 1 

Dcsrivts ila name from Mulioti vif- 
|Q|^- 

276 

Naimi. . 



- 

■ 4 

* ■ 

277 

Nautiyil 

B fi 

945 or 745 

jiambeu. 

Dhamnngiul, 

UlijumtH 

Caur « a 

ThDNuuti>^| H *ro Rihld io i,ai-o nc- 
ctrinpftnpp'd MnbnnijH Knnj'k™] 
tht>ftmiwtarof the pmirat mining 
dyijftflt.y iti SanibAt- j 

H ia one of t]]Q 3nro!a sub rat tc^. 

278 

Nrtnriynl 

— 

1600 Siunbat 

P m 

CSaur 

NnniftI after vilbgr- Nnnrt, 

279 

Nigarwamia 

1 P 

■> 4 

4 * 

4 w 

n ■ 

260 

NitLyal 

4 lb 

.. 

.. 

+ a* 

* m 

28! 

NisPftri.. 

-- 

* # 

4 - 

• - 

4 4 

262 

Nuithmii 

4 ■ 

1200 Sflrabtit 

Kaimu j 

Kanyakubju 

(Nniihana], 

DerivE!*! ita iuuele from Naitlmiae^ 

263 

NAtpftriyal 

4 m 

■ 4 

- 

-* 

4 4 

284 

Naiha3. . 

* R- 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 i 

285 

Nail wu] 

■P + 

4 4 

1* 4 

4 4 

4- 4 

m 

Nyuk ., 


4 <R 

R * 

- 
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CHAPTER XII.— RACE. TRIBE oft CASTE. 


Lht of <ub<mtv.H of Brohmam found in Tehri-Qarhwd Stale —(continued). 


Soriftl 

mam* 

ber + 

J£t|h-ciutc. 

Ikteof irami- 
gration to 
Tahri^Gariiwiil 

Flaw O t cxili- 
grUt ion. 

Corresponding 
jalnina cMtfi 

ildiwkfl. 

2B7 

Nqgwii *.* 

** 


** 


m 



*■ 

■ * 

A S*lruk -ub»aaaite r 

239 

Niilynl 

. * 

*■ 

** 


290 

JJanwal 

.. 

** 

.. 


m 

Xakoti.. 

** 

fi 

. + 

+ * 

292 

1 X nkh u] L 

** 

** 

** 

* * 

293 

m 

Ntmi 

Ontari 

m or 780 
Sam bat. 

(! i Ljara£ 

Sail 

Deri™ Us ti&mo from Xilwelh vilkgo* 

295 

PhamknS 

• • 


.. 

M 

296 

Ffriimai „ 

mi Sambflt 

Dothan 

Drabir 

Derfvoa it *3 name from Fhojuau 

villnga. 

297 

PSiaigdin 

■* 

-* 

- 

Dornis its name from Pbaigul 
PultL 

293 

PiinthATI ,, 

|6(30 SAmhnt 

TflkmlhhT , , 

Suraswal 

Oori™ its n <\me from Faniliar. 







299 

Phulaai 

+ * 

. . 

%, 

- * 

300 

Phukrn 

.. 

i * 

,, 

.. 

301 

Piiiuyuli 

1207 Sam hat 

Dukhan ** 

Ganr .. 

Tlioir oaioo tor Brahmormth Battled 
in PtinVaL 

302 

Panth ,« k *“ 


-- 

.. 

A &um<nji3 uahcsfiln. 

303 

FimdoLrt _ *, 

4 a 

1 + 

m a 

B fc 

304 

Fanyali , * i 

■ fe 

* * 

P fa 

■ * 

305 

Fanfii ** 


m m 


B + 

m 

palyag 

a a 

* * 


m m 

307 

Fadyal 

4- fi 

B -r 

P - 

* * 

3Q& 

Ffclyrll 

, . 

m ■ 


* a 

309 

Fatolyn 


m i 

h ■#■ 

P* -V 

310 

Panch-Dmbir 

. . 

* ■ 


B B 

n\ 

Fflnilwnl * * 

■ ■ 

f ■ 


» 

312 



!fi 1 


■ | 

313 

PatW4l 


* * 


Patwmlh say Hint they wore Etret 
MjamoliB and ««jro tho ogokA of 
N'akoti ftajputa. Thoy mm 
J&tor on wdlod FrttWnk by their 
settling in Peitsi \ilhga 

314 

F^iidd .. 

• -P 

Kumami 

or * 


315 | 

Padhn 

■ # 

a ■ 

fi 


316 

Ptijara 

1782 Sa tii hot 

DvkLkon , * 

Blmi 

A -ulMTwrt^ofSftlOla*. Wert pujdrtff 
(prifBlt) wf ChandrabaiSani. 

317 

Ptirbm .. | 

a m 

I i 

■ m 


m 

PtidoFft 

B ■ 

■ # 

m u 


319 

PitrbiyA 1 

k m 

B fi 

* * 


320 1 

Parobh 

1813 Sombdt 

JammU .« 

Khfljirii 

DorLv^l it* nilfrom jHifoAifi 
(prieatljtwdh Lb n hiib-custo 
Do proya^i Famlm*. 

321 

Pokh&riyaJ 

1678 ^Ambai 

Bilhit 

Bilwnl 

'Jhair tor Gunuen aettlod in 

Fokhan village. 


* ■»»n»'aijMnt« troin Lh» pur.ib or aviKjm 5«l» ol nrhwul, ijt., from Kununin. It bUcom»t« be 

w^fdsd m a Bub-avs-ta t n ccritin eases. 
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CASTE IS HIE KUMAtJJT DIVISION' AND TKHUI-UAKIIWAL STATE* 


List of stub-castes of Brahman* found i>t Tehri-Gurhw'U State —(coutinued). 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber* 

| 

Sub-out*^ 

Chile of immi- 
jpaNan to 
rehri-Oarhwftl. 

I'l*- e of ami- 
grftti etn 

t;brEU3pondiug 
plains caste. 

BwfHi 

322 

Ruiciri 

■■ 

980 Samba* or 
730 Sajnbat! 

Gaur Desh 

Adya Ch ur * + 

Tjju loimder ^uCynni i: j> 1 *cttlcd in 
village Ratum in C.:!t.icidpur. It, 
is ouo of the S^roln 

323 

Raaokoti 

** 

** 

** 

*H, 

4 » 

324 

Rongcili 



* * 

¥ # 

PP 

325 

Baapgi 

-- 

- 

- * 

** 

* 4 

326 

R&ithwsl 

■- 

- 

* - 

— 

*4 

322 

Baithtyal 


■ * 

■- 



323 

ftaibhani 

- 


■*- 

*■* 

** 

329 

BriiidwSkana 



** 



330 

Rundoli 

** 


* * 

■** 

* * 

331 

Roulwd 


- 


** 

PP 

332 

Rival .. 


** 

■■ 


** 

333 

Bpgolya 

- 


P» 

. . 

4 P 

334 

R&ibhat 

-- 


. - 

** 

* P 

333 

Kai 

•* 


-• 

** 

* * 

336 

Bamwiknim 

- ■ 

** 

— 

*- 

** 

337 

flu lr [up i 

*- 

1790 &trfibat 

UudJi 

Kany;i,kubja 

Their antealor Nag<tov ^ct^cd in 
6akhiL^ from which the sub- 
cnfito derives its name. 

333 

Sador + * 


■ ■ 

ft * 

# * 

9 V 

339 

Samla 

+ 4 

fl « 

9 ft 

•a. i 

ft ft 

340 

Sabftd p* 

* ft 

+ ft 

9 9 

■ - -fa¬ 

ft ft 

341 

Sarlogi.. 

m m 

ft - 

-- 


«P -1 

342 

Sumt 

I * 

■b m 


il * 

# ft 

343 

Balani* 

t 9 

ft ’W 

9 m 

B P 

i- 9 

344 

Sujra ■ - 

•fa ft 

ft !fa 

fa >B 

9 ■ 

9 9 

345 

Suyal +« 

B t 

■ ft 


Oi ri¬ 

-ft ft 

346 

S tin hot 


■■ ■ 

1 - 

ft ft 

»• 9 

347 

SuwaI *. 


* I 

^ * 

9 9 

ft ft 

34S 

SukstJ 

■ ii 

■ ril 


fl ft- 

•■ m 

349 

Sumfirfi t 

ft ft 

* ft 

■fa * 

■ ■ 

9 ■ 

350 

Suryen 

'■ - 

■■ 

W 4 

ft ft 

-- 

151 

Semwnl 

fi ft 

•?30 Sambatoi 

?S0 Sicabat- 

Birbhutn p p 

Adyti Gaur , * 

Their tiret ancestor l^vnkar settled 
inSomfigaon which gives the sub- 
casta ita nmoo. H ia a SaroEa 
aubcaate. 

352 

Semri ** 

-- 

■ * 


A fl 

9 9 

351 

Sochyaffl 

fl- ft 

•fa ri 

B fl- 

ft 1 

m m 

354 

SdmAlti 

* - 

965 Bomba* oi 
765 Swnbot 

Bh^hum (Bengal; 

) Oaur 

The first in 1 ,migrant settled in vil¬ 
la n? Semaltn, It is a Sarola 
£ub^oeyite + 


* Aa n matterof fan* it is not a sufc^&asto but u common muus given to oil those who belong to Gang* Sedan of 
Milln Sabn pugnirkaa in British GortswaL It appears that bome people of Solan who W migrated and settled in 
wmo tfLlkgoa of tho State were colkid by othaf villagers Saloni*. Their descendants were hUo called Eakuia and after 
b jnn yraire Lh^ir dDscOndontfl forgot their rC-i! Thufl the word Sibmi cam.? into LIAO in place of I ho real sub- 

&Ht * X 't l ?^n4ri i+ A vill^* io Britiih Gftfhwirt and ia peopled by tho Jiktod. The firot immigrant from SnmaH who 
cam* m l wfetlad ia trai ovlM i S umra, and ao all hk d^on laata. They hove now become a scpamlo fitib 

Caate. 
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Sorbl 

I turn | 

bor. 

355 

356 

357 

3sa 

359 

m 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

366 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

37? 

380 

3B! 

382 

363 

m 

3S5 

386 

387 
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Remarks. 


A Deoprayagi sub AIm m 

mlKfilta flznung Den >ptH vagi 

P&mkti. 


The iiict immigrant JayEH'hflJdd 
settled in Tbnph village in Cbftad- 
pur. It m a Sarolm cub-rort. m 


rheir Erat a E ire«K«ffe tq in um prril^ 
U> Garhwnj ar&fciid to hate been 
Jayacb&ud anil Bi joy noha nd 
who raitEi'd in Jtoni^n 


f this 

































caste rsr the kumaun division and tehri-g aritwal state. 5SS 


List of slib-castes of Rajputs found in the Tehri-Garhwal State. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber- 

Sub oMte- 

Date Of 

immigration. 

# 

Place of Origin. | 

Previous sob- 
raate. 

Remarks 



{a) Hijher o. dt, *. 


1 

Avwal .. 

945 &unb»t . 

Dfltk 1 # m | 

XoKbaushi « r 

Cflint a a ith Rojo Kan&kpal. 

? ■ 

EntoJn i * 

000 SwaJbftt 

Dttlhi 

Tanw ftr 

Butfl Singh is ^id to hfive he on ttft 

£■ 



lint progenitor who camo here r 

3 

# » 

Bagri or Begun . * 

14E 7 3*mhal 

Uayvpnr 

** 

Ar» known to Jiave come frt?nj 
Btsfar. 

4 

BsgdwiU Bi*t- 

]5l9 Sam bat , 

Swinor 

*■ ■ 

Derive their sqb’Caefce nemo from 
Bagodi v^Uage^ 

5 

B&ch^ffln Bist 

■ 4 

** 

- 


6 

Banyan Rawat 

1662 What 

Baagar 

■■ 

Am known to bu KflityuraiK 

7 

IkirtTfftl 

945 SunlMI 

Ujjain 

Fanwar I. 

Are known to have oomc with 




Haja Kmukpal. Tlwy derive 
their name from Baret village. 



8 

BarwaniRawat 

H7$ Sambat 

3fpidgarh 

Torvwar 

* + 

9 ' 


** 

*- 

p p 


ID 

Bondwal * 4 

- 


-- 

*- 

II 

Chawan - - 1 

** 

Mampuri 

Chauhan 


12 

Cfoand 

1613 Sdinbjt ; 

Kunuinn 

■■ 

DeeoeojdftntB ol the family of the 
Rajas of Kumaun- 

13 

Cham^lft Bi*i * * 

1443 Ssxab&t 

tjjjain 

Pa n w ar 

Deri ve Uteir name from i hamuli. 

M 

Chintok Xogi 

■ i 

** 

4 + 

•* 

15 

Dike la Rrcwet 

4 IS Sftmhat 

VJiih ifaslra . , 

Mamba 

Xamod alter the village of DikolL 

16 

Dtinmada 

+ P 

i B 

& b 

Tracing their deecenc froni an old 
chief of Garhwaj. 

IT 

Daniil Rawat 



Suryobanshi ** 

Katyn mdyriJiEty of KuiMUn. Took 
thetr cuttno from JJang n. 



IS 

Gh&ndty *1 i Rawat . - 

■ B 


A A 

P V 

19 

Gurdura (GuaRixi). - 


Delhi 

Fnnwfir 

B P 

2D 

Gagwori Negi + * 1 

1476 SnnHftt 

Mailwa 

- 

Xamod after Gagwari village. 

21 

Gart& Kawat 

BIT Saxnbat 

Gujarat * ■ 

Panwar 

Derive their name from flyrar Gaon. 

22 

JaidhariN'tfi ■ p 

A 

* * * 

p m 

fm 

Known alf^r the village Jarrihar- 

gMCp 

23 

Jayara Rawnt 

1* P 

Delhi 

p b 

After the name of JeyiVrgarh, ^ 
of the fifty-two Hark* or forte of 






GnrhwnJ. 

24 

Jntmri Rawnfc 

■ B 

■ * * 

■ A 

Named after village Jnwari. 

25 

Joatora Ck»ain 

■ “ 

B 

r di 

P 

P P 

P ■ 

26 

JamwalNogL 

- ,* 

JaiUinU + + 

Miyan 

Are known to have came from 
Jammti, Kashmir. 

27 

Jetha Rawat 

■i m 

P P 

A ■ 

- * 

2S 

Kathoil 

P 4 

Kangra «* 

Xigha nahi , . 

* p « 

29 

Kaphota Eist 

« P 

-- 

Tenwar 

■ ■ 

3D 

KAndaii Rus&in » » 


Drliii 

panwar 

Claim to have descended from Raja 




Janme}Eiya. 

31 

Kandiyal Riwat T , 

■• P 

m 

d e 

P -P 

Nameil after Kandi village, 

m 

32 

. Kjllura ♦ * 

m m. 

d d 

m p 

-a p 

33 

Knrbvmi Rawat .. 

m m 

■P -P 

... 

p p 

34 

Kunwsr 

1 ■ 

P * 

A 4 

The younger brother of a Kaja \t 
called iCtcnu'ar, Some famili» 
which ckim to hive drace-nded 
from Kunwar* have taken their 
Hub caste nam™ after their title. 
Theae Kunwafs were probftbly 
among the Old pe«y chiefs who 
fuhxl in Garhwa] before lUja 



m 




■ 




Konakpal. J 


u 





































584 CHAP TER xn_ —RACB j tribe or caste* 


List of sub-castes of Rajputs found in the Tckri-Garhwal State —(continued). 


Sarin 
iiu rti 
bar. 

J 

* ftub-cuiskti. 

Bate of 
immigration 

« 

Plate of origin* 

PrevLunH tsubs 

esat#. 

1 

ItonULrluL, 

35 

Kummni 

W 

■ 9 

jha ■ ortkrs—{c 

ondudt j d) + 


36 

Kattyura 

m a 

9 » 

+ A 

1 Claim to havu come fraps the 

37 

Eolyfl TEjiwut 

m w 

- > 

P 1 

Knityuia tamily of KunuUin. 

- ¥ 

33 

Kolya Negi 

* ■ 

** 

** 

Come from Kumflun,- 

39 

Lola Bhnndari 

- * 

! j 

t + 

Are Mid to have* eome from Kali 

40 

Miyirn . , 


* 


Kuraautu 

Caw a from Sukcit And Jammu. 

41 

Malwra 


bandar# 

(jUjvIkjpuL, 

They migreted bo TehriGarhui n3 
owmg to njultrimoniftl alliance# 
between the Royal Hunt oof X'eLrt 
und then Hejia of ihoao statea. 

42 

43 

Nfaudrawal 

Matsi yari Rawut #« 

17] fc Strabit 

Kuii™ 

KAiEywm 

FLnat ucmlud in Haruyar atid mits 

44 

HukhlogsiTbELkur 

1403 Stmlut 

Mayspur 

Fundi e 

himi.Nl after it, 

Fimt. battled m M&kbaXu^i T haiicc- ilm 

45 

46 

MbWto&I 

Mnynl»« * * 

- 

* * 

■■ 

sub-cast# taut#. 

Are said to have dome from 

47 

Mnhnba 

■ B 



Itummiwm. 

Art' T^weuv and ora uaid Id buvo 

4S 

Narwnni RawHEa ., 

■« 


SuryabaiLahi 

edmn from tha Fuujub. 

49 

NayotTliakur- 

A A 

+ A 

Cl Uta dm has ib] u 

9 

a # 

30 

NnkoLi.. 

* ¥ 

NagnekM 

Nngarkoti 

NameiJ after Naket- 

51 

pjfejm.ii 

■ -1 

(Kflngi*}. 

Kumatln 


9 9 

52 

Payal Tlrnkur 

■ m 

Hoatinapw «* 

KuniHi? i nh i . - 

Taka Ihfdr name from Pays! Gaon 

53 

r .LT ^ira Haw [it 

1102 Sombiit 

Iwahput 

Chaukiv ., 

in which t hey Knit settled. 

Trtko their Mib^Aisk name from 

54 

Pat u ni Guaam 

E2I2 Samb*t 

PrayB^t 

« 4 

Paroari village* 

SoEtfod in Pata village which gave 

55 

Ramdu 

254 &unbat 

Mninpur i 

Ciiaulmu 

the name to Ehoir mib-caale. 
Claim to be drooemianla cf, the 

56 ' 

m 

Kanmit 

I « 

HajpuJUma + * 

Kanawat 

petty chieli of Hnmoli, who 
ruled in Ramoli (Cnrhw&l) before 
Raja Kmtukpel uunf. 

I'Ll dm to he a hnmch of ^hiobodiu^'a 
Rajputa. 

Siid to have ourne with Ihija Knnak- 

M- 

57 

R A’jliI tidi] Giiaam .. 

945 Jiaunb-Lt, 

Hatha tin, Delhi 

9 -S 

53 

Rasinahhnla 

■* 9 

BaUii 

To&wor 

59 

Raoa i» *P 

1405 Sau3b.it 

ChittOr 

Suryabaiiohi .. 

* A 

60 

Rangora i« 

9 9 

i ■ 

R ■ 

Saharan pur. 

61 

Riugwar 

1411 Sim hat 

Kutnaun 

Kaiiyura 

Take their auh-wito name freto 

62 

StijwAEi Timkun . . 

R + 

MalLorH*tra a. 

Nfnratha 

HLngwori vitkge. 

Are lise dtOcoDdonla of old Gath- 

63 

Singh, Nogs 

1700 Sambat 

Punjab 


walichiefB. 

* * 

64 

H ifawal Raw A t 

■ * 

* ■■ 

49 ft 

■ m 

65 

Saiinil Nogi ■ * 

9 ■ 

K'luSuthurj .. | 

Kana 

Named afpor SaimdAri village. 

66 

SuiUiyaJ Npgi 


Doti <X«paJ),. 

- 9 

Settled in Stmti viiE*^ 

67 I 

Sarwul Nop *« 

16Q0 Jj.uulu't. 

i 

Pimjai 

a a 

9 9 

63 . 

San grift Dint 

1400 Sambat - 

Gujarat ,, 1 

9 r '' 

* - * * 

m 9 

691 

TariyaiTtiakur .. 

- * 1 

ft 

* 9 

r ■ 

ft 

" 9 

■« 

- TO 

TUlfi Biat 

r r 

Clutter + , 1 

9 

* m 

ft ■ 
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(f>) Othef Bajpa ill* 


s. 

Atnljyn. . 

2. 

Agoti 

3. 

.Aipir. 

4. 

Athso- 

5. 

Ansiriyal- 

6. 

AdvAnai- 

7* 

Andarpf- 

s. 

Aflri 

9. 

Asyak 

10* 

AdarL 

II. 

Alnta. 

12- 

Adakari, 

13* 

Akhondi. 

14. 

Abaliyuk 

35. 

Ajwam 

18* 

Amhan, 

17. 

Aivlapi. 

13- 

Atom, 

19. 

Airaft. 

20. 

AMwfcd. 

21* 

Aiwat. 

22. 

Augt 

23. 

AumnL 

24, 

llLt»kma. 

25. 

Sndhibari 

26. 

BEinluna. 

27. 

Burann, 

2A 

Bitmln. 

29- 


30. 


33. 

Bigabk 

32. 


33. 

BVAriyal, 

34. 

Bist, r 

35. 

BijpuH, 

36. 


37. 

Bfmuu* 

38, 

Btnan. 

39, 

Bigaal. 

40* 

Biraanni. 

41- 

BirwAn, 

42- 

Bim^nnn* 

43. 

liit-Eivjni. 

44. 

Rikolt. 

45, 

Biani. 

44 

BlVdwak 

47. 

Bitom- 

43, 

Btnhhin* 

49. 

BindwaL 

53. 

Biilur^ntia.* 

5k 

BUwaL 

52, 

BbwaL 

53. 

BjiayaT. 

54. 

Bnwairk 

55. 

fSA^WeLrii. 

56. 

BamAntiyak 

57* 

Baiiyal. 

58. 

Buriyrtk 

59. 

Bnnivank 

60. 

Bandanvinna- 


6k Band. 

62, RirwaS + 

63- Ralum. 

64. 

65. Baltiwnh 
66- Bobfr- 
67. Bony*rf. 

63. ItaEyauIii* 
69- Hapauri. 

70. BMWimnfi, 

71. IWhawuL 

72. Ran^rya. 

71, R*.jarr, 

74. BarWiPb. 

75. Badiynl* 

76. Bafeftrwark 

77. 

78- Ragnriviih 
79, BastymL 


SO. Bimaanla, 

3L BarauLL 

S2. r BauanATft. 

83* Battling*. 

S4. B&umh 
g5, Bollntia, 
gig. UauthiyftJ, 

37- IbnintiyaJ* 

SB. BainMta.t 

89, BmU4a, 

93, BiBwarma, 

91. Bodwul. 

92* BolwoL 

93. Bwl?nuinA, 

94. Bwlgsom* 

95. BanurA. 

97* Eandrayah 
98- Boyndii. 

99* Ea&atini. 

100. iWbaJi. 

101. Bandar hi. 

102. Batikmlillia- 

103. BawH* 

104- Eans^annJL 

105- Bm™1- 

106. Bakrftri. 

107* Bawaol* 

303- Itawarina. 

109, Ba«sL 

110. BatMuUUW 

lit. BitflaiMj, 

M2. BaBftnwftl. 

M3, Bngnuiiya* 

1 Hr Jfeer^'- 
115. RangfiwnL 
IS 6, BwistitS- 
117, B-i. Irtiwruirm* 
lit, RalAra. 

119, BajLa. 

320. Baffmri. 

121 - 

122. Barwaram- 

123. BaJAriiyiip 

124. 

125. Ba^ojiyati. 

126 . Bimeburiya* 

127. 

123. Bnsani. 

129. Bamiani. 

130, Rlumdnri. 

|5U BlyuidrtrsraL 

132. Bharjrari* 

133. BhATtauli. 

134. Bhnrwnl* 

135* BVianinwaEiria. 

136. Bhutan** 

I 37. BhanUlti- 
133 + Blwuwtlys, 

139, Bhaham. 

140, Biiaiau. 

141, Bb*tniy*niiA* 

542 - BhikUnna- 

143. BhaffHfanno, 

144. Bhadok 

145. Bh*Lfi* 

146. BhnnJywi. 

347* BhajurA. 

148- BhaUriy*. 

149, RhndatOn. 

150. IShalim^rwilL 
151- Khartori. 

152. Hhatiwn. 

153. Bhatketi. 

154. Bhadnm*. 

155. Bbondura 
E%. BHokivruft- 
|57. Bhmnmta- 
!5Sr Bhotiyal. 


159. BhaldA. t 
160* Bhutouli- 
161. BUIt*. 

J62. Bfiilgaytil* 

363, Bbflattrti* 

164. Bhtdnuln. 

|64 Utiimumnna. 

166, Rhftusiyat,-} 

167. Ehantla, 

]6^ Bhadiyanno. 

[69. ihAD^u). 

170* Btmjruun. 

17k Hhuknynk 

172. Bhukandfi, 

173. Bhadatn. 

174. Rhaorera* 

175 . BhartiiitfmnniU 

176. BliatkantF. 

177. Blurt*. 

ITS* Bhfldnyal. 

179. fthagdyura. 

ISO* BhaunuJ. 

I SI * Ehariwannft. 

182. FUnuidwannn, 

I S3- Bhndum 
|g4. Charmara* 

|35. Chikpay la- 
136. CharmAmio, 

1ST* ClwkeniiL 

183. GtmnmtiL 
189. ChAkfiyais. 
t9G* ChanthivftL 
191:, Cbatignanna. 

192. dianramun* 

193. Chandflto- 

|94, Cliftwal. 

195. Cbaluni 
!9& Cbakmnull, 

S97, ChrtparwAimn. 
193 ClmpftrfUiff- 
199- CThutrEpm. 

2Q0, fhAtignutt. 

20k Chfrandaiiya* 

202. OhatuflsflH# 

201- CbanriynL 
204. Chankha, 

705. Cbaurliyata. 
206* OiaJtwBiuia* 
207. Choriynnn*. 

203. ChinnraJL 

209, ChlfwwuiA. 

210. ChtmladA- 

211. Chmyarm* 

212, Chitwannn, 

233. ChilfcJgt 
2L4, Chindywk 
235* Cliakirf. 

216. ChflndjmrL 

217. Ghrfftfig*. 

210* 0iuUniiJya- - 
219* ChuhijAl. 

220. Churari. 

22k Chflupral* 

222. m^lwftS, 

223. BUidi 

224. Dhmigniyal, 

225. Phungak 
226- PlwmndiyBtL 
227, Dhaundiynr, 
223. Dhauttdyft, 
227, Dhankyamna. 
230* Dhiklwftima. 

231. Dhalam. 

232. t>hak&utL 

233. DbadiyflL 

"214- Dlutnddiy&l, 

235, DflnJumta. 

236. MpfUlEtEL 

237* Etaml 


218. D^ndtda. 

239. DabftmL 

240. Downnno* 

241. DLimanni. 

242- DAWnn- 
243, DuTiuitmtu 
2-14. Dutcsakn. 

241 D^rUinsiijfl. 

246, DinL 

247. JXialyatn. 

24S. DanAllla, 

249, DHW. 

250, tartan, 

251, DamhftJisp. 

252, DaIhI- 

253, I)iil WoL 
254- Daltiffl. 

255. DharwnnuA, 

256. DlmnaL 

257. B^ffliaaiiEia. 

253. Charts. 

259. phamat. 

260* DhuoAok. 

26!. Dhsuwnft. 
262. Bhanpuri. 

263* Phi man, 

264. Dbiklynla. 

265. [>1 mud yam, 

266- DtwiimyaS. 

267. DTiAUndxynL 

268 . BbotrpEi. 

269. D htmA* 

270. Dhayara. 

271. DbuMrl 

272. Dlytnftriya. 

273. Dhnrkauii. 

274- DbAglim* 

275. Pa^lau. 

276. TteJ&i- 

277. Padnm- 

278. Dupiriynl 

279. Dnpwliyal. 

280. DukiiiyaJ, 

231. Otlgra-anna. 
282. PaukhwWMiA. 
283* Dabriyak 

254, Dfldmlp 

285. DnndSya* 

286. PajidatllA* 

287. Dnhalwiumfl. 
268, Pabftulfl- 

2S9- Dan(a^d«’anTia. 
290, PnbnrwHl. 

29|, Hangactfl. 

292. DitvMuao. 

293. PSpaimi. 

294. DckSyal, 

295. PcimlyaL 

296. ^musaiilfl, 

297. Gud wanna. 

298. Oiitn. 

299. Gudaunfl. 

300. GiiftyoL 

3QI* Gulyal* 

302. fiLilpiniifl. 

303. Quran*- 
304- Guniwal, 

305. Q ndayttl, 

306. Gaiwal, 

307. Carol, 

3C0. Ciumal. 

309. Gnnsuntht. 

310. Quduijiu 
311* C&n^ima. 
312, GawAnk 
31 3 p Q*dam* 

314, Gfcigai- 
3t5. GftiLgad,;; 
316. Gurukouli. 


i AluO a Brahman mhmtef Sarola and Oangarf. 
t Abo a inb-c^i of BrnblfW. 

* Also a Brahman And KWHmUjvm snb^U* 

j Alio a Brahman snb-cwt^- tflfrd applied by nm of condor regions to those of a armor oticsr. 

[ nao ^' i * 111 ^ iu coUter W tfcdTSub w6if 
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CHAPTER XII.—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


List of sub-castes of Rajputs found in the Tehri-Girkw il State —{continued). 


(6) Other Rajputs —(continued). 


317, 

GajimJ. 

.313, 

Gaflgwantia, 

319. 

GadwnL 

320* 

Gajura. 

321. 

ijarkhyul- 

322. 

Gaufjl’ 

323- 

GatuftL, 

324, 

G^tbdwiytua. 

325. 

GftirwaL 

326. 

Gaurti. 

327, 

Gaimat. 

321 

Golftb. 

329* 

Qadfrtflyn. 

330- 

(K>b\r 

331, 

332. 

Rtdij'fll- 

Gondkjr^nrka*, 

333. 

Gt>par^a- 

334. 

GwarL. 

335. 

Gaea- 

336. 

Gwattni. 

337. 

GilwaL 

338- 

G ir wanna- 

339. 

0!rL 

340. 

Gnunyal. 

341. 

Gh(Vnj?Hi*yawarmA. 

342- 

Gknndaitro. 

343. 

GkatwaLri- 

344. 

QhaodiyaL 

345. 

GSianraE. 

346. 


347- 

GhodAura- 

348- 

G bmdiLia- 

349, 

G Katrki- 

350, 

Ghurmxm^ 

35 E. 

GhndauLft, 

352. 

Gluidilt. 

353. 

Ghurwanna. 

354, 

355. 

(rhUftlj-Bta* 

Ghryliyftl. 

356. 

Gliori, 

357. 

GliOrsiiil], 

359. 

Gkorkandi+ 

359. 

Ghftngunk 

360- 

Hnml. 

36f* 

HbwtudL 

362 

Tfadwimfia* 

363. 

Hanwato. 

364. 

HaraUi. 

365. 

Hni«ii. 

366- 

Hajari, 

367* 

Ifiigiyana. 

368. 

Mawum 

369. 

Kalata. 

370. 

Hawanna. 

371. 

Hndmatili- 

372. 

Hutwnt. 

373- 

flanauti. 

374- 

Kajarvan. 

375. 

HfuLwana, 

376* 

HkitanU. 

377, 

Ffirwanim. 

378, 

Hotiina], 

379, 

TrwaJ, 

m 

IrtdTftl. 

381. 

[ndjitwan. 

3B2- 

Jn^la, 

333- 

J^M+ 

334. 

Jo^yata, 

385, 

■7ngra P 

m 

J^gymoi 

387. 

338. 

Jogwnl. 

JoidL 

389. 

Jautiyal. 

390- 

.InlanflB. 

391, 

Jutanna, 

392. 

J ngt awaona. 

393- 

■Tagni, 

394* 

Ja^lwannA. 

m* 

JabdiAnni. 

396, 

JiikharL 

397+ 

JrtyAra, 

393. 

Jnngamgott. 

399, 

Jpvgra. 

400, 

Janulida, 

40! + 

JakhaniyaL 

402, 

•TnkhmauU. 

403- 

JimfliL 


4&t. Jnlkjut- 
405. Ja^n^UTil. 

4Q6, J<L-iiari. 

407. Jaldiyal. 

408. Jakiiwttl- 

409. Jakri. 

4 tO- Jaayari. 

4 ( ], 

412, .ToifiltiL 

413, Jcisyora. 

414, JnnnLwaL 
4 \ j. JaiLvAnalU 
416* JompoL 
417. Jsiirulwal. 

413. Jiikni. 

419. Jura. 

420. J*n»a. 

421. Jtghat* 

422. Jirw'ftfttiA- 

423. Jbkhacmft. 

424 JethurL 

425, Jaratt- 

426. DUiffimniiit 

42?, 

428* Jhayala. 

429. JhftHyata, 

43>Or ,ThmV, 

431- Jkan^mna, 

432- Jliirkya, 

433- *niijynteiii». 

434. .(hirtrwiin. 

435. Knwarsuii, 

436. K^dramna, 

437. Kmwwl* 

438. K-^iwannn. 

439. lijtdwanua. 

440. KjewaL 
441- 

442. KorwiiL. 

443, K'wnuua, 

444- KimflJ. 

445. Kinali. 

446. K^wamaa. 

447. Kinjmtiri. 

441 KiciHisn, 

449; KSrtwnniiiL, 
450, KirirJjtrwaiiTHi, 
45 L Kbriytdi. 

452. Kakhw-iri. 

453. K'unnyajum, 

454- Kalwanua. 

455- Kalaufu, 

456. K+yi-m. 

457. EapMogw 

453, Kainin * 

459, KaJyata, 

460, KeJoaL 

461. KalAniiii. 

462. EartrtujiL 

463. Kiwutii. 

464, K'lm 1 lyiLTLiifl. 

465- KiWntk 

466- Kbthii. 

467, KawAiina, 

461 Kvphaiura. 
469. Kibtyura. 

470- K'lLhiyu. 

471. Kanawal. 

472. Kfcihgwwijaiu 

473, Ktlclfr turns. 

474, Kratwo*, 

475 - KikitwB.1 

476, Kateli. 

477, K/m»o?i+ 

478, Kmphljmmia, 

479, Kitidwjiql. 

460. K*nJ*U, 

461. Kanj**|i, 

432- KnwawannA, 

433- KhU kauri. 

464- Ktuiawal. 

465. KakhalyaL 
4S6. KimhufiL 

437- KabarL- 

483- Kiuuain. 

469. KurfyaJ, 

490, hnnihnr. 


491* Kumli. 

492. Kunnti. 

493. Kudilwda. 

494. KulflUi. 

495. Kuiiiauli. 

496- KutiU- 
497, KakarijML 
493. Kunrtmri. 
499. KursurijTi, 
130- Ktlkni. 

501- Kumifofif 
502. Kbwyal. 

503- Kimdyni, 

504. Kuumyata. 

505. Kiddiyani* 

506. Kufon*. 

507- KufcngB* 

506, K ulwanL 
509- Katbm* 

510. Katr, 

51 I - Kjn rttikUHSl, 

5J2. KaLdruiri. 

513. Kotra 

514- KotLyaL 

515- KunrMnA. 

516- KmybL 
53 7. Kokllmri- 
516- Kixlnn^ 
519. Kulvadit. 

52a KokahyaJ. 

52 L KotmL 

522. KotLa. 

523. K r jraniii. 

524- KotiyaL 

525, KywanTajih 

526. Ki>tliari, 

527- Kodunno. 

523- Kptnai. 

529. lUibar. 

530. Euthiywi. 

531. KuJwflJ. 

532. K*b*4j, 

533. Katk. 

534. Kaphiddi- 

535. Khupuliiiyul. 

536. K^rkAndiyali 
537- Briparwucmn, 
536. ICartli. 

539. Kiunrnmnd. 
540+ K'lndwark. 
541- Katofba, 

542. Ki inlw-HJinri. 

543- KiitfraL 

544. iCurwar. 

545. Kadwnra, 

546- Knlrti* 

547* K_.iun.wu-H, 

548* KhtirrhiyttUi. 

549, Khtirnuuilyn- 

550, KhiiffiL 

551, Khnnkatnjiu)« 

552, KhuiKlAni. 

553, KJuuuundya. 

554, JCholurL 

555, KJkVnlrt, 

556, K-hsreali. 

557, KJiafri. 

55B- Ivhaaiya.* 

559. Khaj i Lyaimn- 

560. KhBMfr-vL 

56L KIhwvU. 

562- Eharakml. 
563, KhBJiymti, 

564- KkumW 

565. KHofra- 

566. KHnW 

567. KlsnLwan. 

563. Khmmyal. 

569, Khatfoul 

570. Kbvul 

57 L Kluilra, 

572, KhandsyaL 
5 73. K^iftHfcdi 

574. Ittoju-wori, 

575, tChimda. 

576. KhnnikyHl, 

577, hod at 


573. LobL 

579* LuOkuie. 

5 B0, l^tiyfl]. 

56 1 . LokEriya* 

562. liiciui. 

563. Lain, 

534. kopiii 

585, Ijariyftti. 

566. i-ukwal. 

537- l*ra*L 

533* Lamlk. 

569. Laanbjuu 

590. Liia&ri- 

591. I^Li&uiyal. 

592. I+akhawaru 

593. Ljwisj*. 

594. IjsgwftL 
595* I^rala, 

596. Laklicri* 

597. Lombtm&uuyaL 

598. Lubera. 

599. I#ujJrnwBji. 

600. Ludaii, 

60 E- Luv'aUi.ima d 
602- Lujiiyamm, 

603. 

634. Ifigwum** 

603. Lod w»L 

606. Li»|^Viinna. 

607. iSiasarwjiEijia. 

60S, Mvnl 

609. HkfahiM. 

610- n>l i.icIij vihe u. 

611 * Hnk*la, 

612. 3lfl3ura. 

613- Mixiki'Jit- 

614- Mad*iy. 

615, .^rataari. 

616- MftjjjaarivB- 
617. SUdynu, 

6ES- Maknyflia. 

6 [9- >!ntlwaii r 

620* 3IanWan, 

621* Mindm i 

622. MaatwaZ, 

623. .VloDjy&ra + 

624* Mtklv.-an, 

625 t -VtiaJhynlo. 

626, MimtUuii- 

627- Muniiii, 

623- MWiyaL 

629, -MpwiJ. 

630, 

631- MtiujSjja. 

632. Mumlkaya. 

631 >tuyan, 

634- 3lulnl. 

635. Mwtok. 

636. Miuimila. 

637- 3ftHtwan + 

638- P«ft- 

639* lAyaik. 

640, ilaiyntit. 

Ml- Mali- 

642- ilalOJya. 

643- Uatbm. 

644- Haibeilyn* 

645. MflJyii. 

646. 

647. MnMnlL. 

643. Mailwani* 

649. Maidal- 
650« Mnitofcu 
65]* Mcdmin. 

652. 

653- Monuisw 

654. Me war- 

655. Mandiyari- 

656. Mari tiri* 

657- MangwatL 

653. i£aJ. 

659. Slantlaura, 

660. 3timdaai. 

661. Malayan- 

662. Mara!. 

£63, Malumntnt*, 

664- 3tatuna, 


"Tlwre bps iwi j Kli^iyoa who dn n^t Ssoia (O har? acqniitd any 3ub-cmt4 mlmO for tKemarlvw, □ tlw 

Mtmo way eocue of tba Doms hare not 
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CASTI or THE KUMATTS DIVISION AND TfiHBI*GABHWAL STATE* 

List of sub-cades of Rajputs found in the Tthri-Gtirhml Store—(concluded), 

(b) Other Rajputs —(concluded)* 


672 , 

m* 

674. 

675. 

676- 

677- 


630- 

631. 

632. 

m 

634. 

635. 
630. 
637- 

633. 
639- 
690. 


665. Mj-nsan- 

655. jLirwol. 

6 & 7 , jtbklkaur. 

658, Uttthiym* 

609. HitwuL 
$ 70 . SlajfelbtuLL 
671. ttfciwun. 
Mitnwari- 
Mfi"* 

Mrtrari. 

Un^luHiA 

Hnrwuri. 

_ tfapfffci. 

67a. Xflgtvttl. 

679. Xuijyan*- 
.'Ji»£ton, 
Nn^hutfol, 

NariyaL 
NayaL. 
Ni&knunci 
Nolmrohi. 
XjUdwan- 
Ntodtofelt 
Xtlkwal. 
Xaiflfl, 

691. Htotem- 

$92. N4<ri. 

693. N*lk. 

$94. Naitt- 
695. NftithmL 
696- Sruruit^ 

697, NitlgrftL 
$93. Naulyutn. 

699. Na.ai.iraL 

700 . 2fisud£*nr*L 
701 h NLrwwa* 

702. NswliI. 

NiyaL 
Nirakoii. 
Ni|aD- 

Nath, 

703. Swyak. 

709- Xutlal, 

no* og«* 
in- 

Pajyal. 

rami. 

P» Win'll 
Prtau-an, 
Fihg^kUi 
Fitimi* 
F4lfrtO+ 
F^wcin. 
Farthida- 
|JjM fAchunti. 
722- FurLiriyol. 
723* PanJiyar- 
724, Funijraia. 
Fatal, 
FagvraL 
PamwnL 
F«U» + 

Fwrar- 

FanthaWttl- 

731. Fiitupal 

732. Ftoraar* 

733. Famibwana, 

734 . Pokhariy*L 

735. Fufchlanl. 

736. P-oriWflly*- 
737> 


70J. 

704- 

705. 

706. 

707. 


712, 

7!3, 

7H. 

715. 

716. 

717. 
718- 
7S9. 
720- 
721. 


725. 

726 

727- 

72ft* 

729, 

730. 


736. Fimrw, 

735. 

740* F^wriL 

741 ■ 

742, PWisU. 

745. Furbyft, 

744, Purbynl, 

745. Pu«ui+ 

746, Fyri, 

747. Puitwi- 

743 , Funwari- 

749 . FcimviA- 

750. FLi^y^pya. 

791* Pint won. 

752- PingwL 

753 . FiiigulwMi. 

754 . Pan, 

755 . Faaan, 

756 . PultoH. 

757. PoDeia, 

750, PiiLhjb. 

759. Pousari- 

760 + Phagwwi- 

761, Flukrfyat** 

762 , Pfr u * s 

763, PIsonRsn- 

764, Phflr*ulA- 

765, EtonSmoti. 

766, Pbulni, 

767, phuemm, 

763. Pbfliion^™. 
769, FbudoL 
770* FtedmL 

771. Ptwwathni ■ 

772. Ba^irwaL 

773 s lbvty,ln- 

774. Bnum. 

775 . Uuiigui, 

776, RajatlliU 

777 , ibiiwim- 

773. 

779- ft&yuta. 

750, Hawaii- 
781- K*m w*n- 
732 - Kamlwob 

703. Hftntlaul. 

704. K*n*wnL 
735 . Katp!L 

706. RatkAli. 

707. RaUIywoL 
700, Kamal*. 

709, Hai uLiui n# 

790, liiuittan, 

79U ftatilynL 
792 - llaylyn. 

793. Birniya. 

794. Bauliyuta. 

795. Batura. 

796* Raniynhl. 

797. ^ 

790, BaskwuL 
799* RflHtya. 

800 . BalgwAcu 

801. Banthi. 

802 - BaiDiwul* 
0f5^ Ralyata, 

004. Romlwnl p 
806 . HuMa- 
006 , Bikhwab. 

B07. Riligaid*. 
809 - EwatbiwyM. 
$*ntvrm* 


321- 

812 . 

823. 

B24- 

S25, 

326. 

027- 


811* SorkurL 
812. S LFk-hnJiynl. 

013, Sjlrwau- 

g] 4 . frkgWflTI. 

015. SaowhL 

0 [$. Kaklum, 

017+ Sartali. 

8S0, ftrauL 
019- Swnk«iyaL 
020 , SuntrL 
SttQfBl* 
BmknL 
Huniwal, 
Sfiduvi. 
Sakwuj. 
Kmuftwran, 
Sangtla. 

023- Sonar ,f 
S19. Sagit 

030, SujiiikliaiiL, 

831- Supwan, 

032. Sukyau. 

033, Slh11i™e. 

834. Sujryi. 

835. Stiynl* 

036, Suketi, 

837. 9gttmn, 

830. SuniL 
039. Kuwokoti, 
840. SnjMmy^. 

341. SoffUau. 

042+ Sir«al- 

043. SbigbwTm. 

044. Sittoti* 

045 , Sirtyart. 

046 . Sifijfm + 

047. 

843. 

049, Sifgwai, 

850. SirowaL* 

851. Siiiw*ri+ 
052. Siyal- 

053 , SLpiml, 

854. Siiluan, 

855. Scra^wan. 

856. Sirwari. 

057 - +Silga^i> r aifc+ 
053. SakimlaJ- 
059. 8 buikIauI. 
?60. Saurinyftl. 

061+ Sondb&rf. 
062. Sonii+ 

863, Sagri. 

064. SdxkBi* 

865. 9amwan+ 
SckwAn- 
SeriwaL 
Hcinwal. 
Scnilwal. 
SvrdH, 

an, Syonibi. 
072- SiWki, 

873* SettfehL 
074, tianiii. 

075- Skiriya]. 
076, Sttinwori. 
^uikWPn+ 
Satwflti. 
SodolL 
SamUW. 

Sai Lkarv^m+ 
Samni. 

Satpola. 


866 . 

367 

86S- 

U9- 

870. 


877. 

37B. 

879- 

m 

83L 

832+ 

883. 


809+ . 

810- SaJiml 

* ^as 7B7 JKi'l 302— JH5 J ‘ th ” « prouounowl hard and th* otlu-f soft. 
+ Smi'iri L»ra uincBMi many LuljU dm to Wftjput ryunos. *nu* Snn»« 
idhoV,!,,. a.™;, w^o 

fjb*. 892 »nrt 893—ia oau " t" i« Hard, Dai m the othof t “ wlt> 


- Sart^rt. 

- sr 
ek 

SJ- tSSSl 

S' T *lwa™, 

?T3‘ Tamlmr. 

S' ? ,war - 

« Tmmt- 

' Tunvara. 

™‘ Twwan- 

wn* Tilm,J - 

™- TirLhwal, 

Si* Tilwtm, 

T.mlwal. 

S”* Towar* 

5w' TopwaJ. 

2 S' Tmir. 
q07 Ttt “- 

(VK,' Tiimtriyni. 

IJS' TflUni, 
oin Taijiioui, 

21 , THton- 
I i' Tiwd-ity*. 
q, Tamil. 

' Taili, 
a 5 Tftk+ara. 

Tnkniyo, 

«7 ?*"***■ 

m S“7"' 

sj 5S3* 

q f{ Tk\iy*L 
W{ Tk3apli. 

ThJdwan. 

074 Th*nytin* 
TtkrtUim- 
Thnp«n* 
a-*? TJiOHTun- 

™ Thckyftta- 
Thapo, 

TlmWi 
m 3 Thogom. 
q ^3 Uplfcardi. 

rtf 5 " 1 ' 

A5J, L*|W 1 |’ 

udMi. 
g«“ Udnn. 

93t! 

938. g**’ 

mo 7Trcwya. 

UpnM- 
Uproflham, 

94i 

qj_/ Ch*trjiAtllo+ 
tluitiai. 

946. 

047 ' Ohamcliali- 
ChJitT'lul. 

t^q] Clwnml- 

fliiiiian, 

f’hnTpali. 

g$2. Cttiipwiin* 

duTfWri* 

954. 

955 ' 

c«Sl rhETiWjlirt^ Chiiubiht some 
Sunfirs at* Shurimp. 


Their 

number,* and 
habitat. 


Reference* 

to the 
Bhokms* 

Their 
origin. 


Organization, 

Marriage 
rites and 
custom# . 
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CHAPTER sn*—-RACE, TRIBE OB CASTE. 

APPENDIX D. 

Monographs on certain castes and tribes. 


( 1 ) Bhaksas, 

(Ba^ed on a note by Mr. J. M, Charles, b.a, ll.b,, Deputy Collector.) 

1. riio Eboksaa are much akin to the Xharus and are found dovetailed between tin 
latter tribe la the larai and bhabar, from the Naim Tal-Pilibhifc district border axtendjm, 
westwards across the north of Bijnor district and the south of Garhwal to the Ganges 
Their nuntbera as returned at the present census are— ^ ' 


District. 

Xumbcsir enimyiriibad in 1931 - 

Pt’iaoftp, 

Mails. 

Fenmiefi. 

E ij nfir * * 

304 

158 

146 

Xaini Tni 

6,683 | 

3.5 51 

3.129 

GArhmJ ,, (f 

631 

548 

m 

Fro/lodal Total 

7,618 

4.060 

3.553 


Oistriet 

Bhokfla population- 

1931. 

I92L 

Bijnor 

304 

1,177 

OnrhvrA] 

631 

7 


VVTrrf? returned as Brakmanie Hindus. From serial no. o of Imperial Table 

* 'i, “Vi, ‘ l * ! Mn J hat tboy have i>EK,n separately tabulated at evtrv census since 1SSI 
w hen they numbered 5,664. The tribe has thus increased by 345 p^r cent in 50 years 

S“2S^2^»^ i,,,l ^ <,,3 ‘' 8l * r00,,t - of Naim Tfti 

Thermo of rsrn f1.208) seems incorrect (even if we add in the 509 Mahra Ehoksus 

not included in Imperial Table XVIIT), and 
the returns of Bhokaas from districts Fyzabad 
and Sultanpur and Benares State in 1021 seem 
open to question. The variations in the figures 
or Bijnor and Garhwal between 1921 and 1931 
shown in the margin may be due to migration 
across the Bijnor-Garhwal border on which they 
live. The Nairn Tal Bhoksas show an increase 
of .6 3 percent, since 1921, which, is slightly 

... , h „ rf „„ a , . _ more than the average increase among Hindus 

Th «>- l»w recorded »n inoreio »t every c nL 
.v^ i r ire ,,n rdiokras found until 1911 linvo Binee migrated or bavo returned 
themselves wider some other caste name jTOU 

occurred in toe ^ *“ ^ ™ d aii * chan «*» tare 

preJnt-driv 18 { orthoomin S •* to the origin of the name Bhoksa and the 

1 T 1 f?J c f e ^ tat ^ ves to-vo no suggestions to offer. 

orig^J^iSlSbvSi^V^^ givo the “ mo of their 

ougmas^relatedby Rir H. If. Elliot in his Supplemental Glossary,* 

only this much that t.l t l* 10 ^ 8 C4l ? not S ,v « the period of their migration. They know 
or i 400 years Tin u ‘' ^ iVO 1 *^ n In P ttrt of the country at least for the last 1,200 
££SS mT^T* “ th0 *» ° f «*>“*** » tl» word »£ 

r>»gi«iya andKti»n S< ’ I,t “ iS!'"’* 1 ra ? nl : <,n,!< > by Sir H. 11. Elliot all .are the 

5 3 InSi Tal tSlri “* ^ “togwwd in Nairn Tal district. 

(!) y<L »i fbrlrrJhlh^til™ “*® ttrM gta « Bfl m "’“riiago among the Bhofcsas. 

between the WoWl-’T * ,rt ° f t j ncleretail,Iin 8 has been, brought about 
then send HT of mtt ‘ rme<liBrie ». the patents of the girl 

mTni^TfirT-t Wlth a Bra bman and a Nal. In this ceremony Be [ 

are sent to to^W^T^ a . t | ' v ’ i 8 0 , frf f ? rass ™ piece of charcoal 
wm ,” * the boy B house through the Brahman and Nai. The rupee 
represents good fortune, haldi is to represent good health tho rfS S*to 

andto £** ion S ,if ® ' tha °bareoal is to remind them of death 

Sd in opon them the necessity of leading a good life, keeping too 

Vide Crockn^ Ydlmni) 11^ page 55, panigmph 3^ 






























MONOGRAPHS ON CERTAIN CASTES AND TRIBES. 
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(2} Ganana. — This is the ceremony ol fixing the date of marriage. The representa¬ 
tives o! the bridegroom come to the girl’s house with a Brahman and Mai 
The Brahman fixes the auspicious day to which the parties have to agree. 

(3) Wedding . — Three days before the marriage a feast is given by the representa¬ 
tives of the girl in their village and in the same way by the representatives 
of tho boy in hie village. This marriage feast at both places is called 
the feast of Ratjaga. Is ext day comes another feast called the feast of 
Mandhao. This also is given in both villages. One day before the 
marriage a third feast is given at both places called the Ttl-ki-roti (feast 
of oil). On tho wedding day another feast called Rharat-ki-roti is given 
in the boy's village before tho starting of the bhnral and in the girl’s 
before tho arrival of the bharat. 

At the wedding a post cut from a sental tree is fixed in front of the house of 
each party and over that a mandap (small improvised shrine). At the 
bridegroom s house a jar full of water is placed near the post and the 
bridegroom makes seven pheras (eircumambulatious) round the post. 
Some female relation, usually the sister-in-law, stands near the post 
with some rice and at each phera the bridegroom tabes a handful from 
her and puts it into tho jar. Sometimes only throe plums are performed. 

At the girl’s house where the regular marriage takes place seven pharos are 
performed round the post by the bride and bridegroom, the bride leads 
in the first lour and the groom in the last three. 

The fifth feast is given by the bridegroom in his village on return. It is called 
tho Feast of Baku or the feast in honour of tho arrival of tho daughter- 
in-law. 

A Brahman officiates at the marriage. 

Chain -—The bride stays only for tw o or three days at her husband’s house and 
then is brought away, and if she is not t iken back within 16 days she has to 
stay at her parents’ house and cannot return to her husband within a year. 

Widow re-marriage (known aslaj) is permissible, and so is the re-marriage of 
a divorced woman. 

The chuCkata {or garh-baUha) custom of the second husband of a widow going to 
live at his wife's house, which is in vogue among the Tharus, is not 
practised by Bhoksaa, 

On the other hand, Bhoksas sometimes practise the gharjautain custom of 
adopting a son-in-law into the family whereas Tharus do not. 

Ordinary adoption of a son is practised by the Bhoksas but is decreasing. 

6. Bhoksas usually cremate their dead, but those who die by burning or from 
cholera, small-pox, snake-bite or drowning are always buried. Persons who are burnt 
to death are not cremated again because it is believed that they have already had a 
taste of fire. No reason is given as to wdiy a person who dies by drowning is buried. 
Persons who die of cholera and small-pox are buried, because it is believed that if they 
arc burnt the disease will spread. A man who dies of snake-bite is buried, because 
like the Tharus, Bhoksas believe that although seemingly dead the person lives on for 
tin me days. 

Before cremation two balls of kneaded flour covered with turmeric are placed on 
tho chest of the deceased. The body is wrapped in a white unwashed cloth, and as in 
the case of the Iharus is usually burnt (or buried) to the west or south of the village, 
though they can give no reason for this. 

Bhoksas have to feed Brahmans before the funeral feast takes place. 

7, The Bhoksas worship Jitwid Debi of Kashi pur, the Debt at Atariya, the Hulka 
Bebi in likbas near Pilibhit. The greatest of all is supposed to l» of Kashipur, There 
are only a few families of Bhoksas wlio worship at Manak Maths, and none of these returned 
themselves as Sikhs,* 

8, As among Tharus so among Bhoksas the jiower of the panchayat is very great, 
There used to be 1 office bearers in the panchayat known as Takhat (head man) Hurtsif, 
Daroga and A T «t, Mow the office of Nai has been abolished. All disputes are settled by 
the panchayat under the direction of the Takhat and the Munsif. The Daroga's work is 
of an executive or ministerial nature. The AW* work was to collect people for the 
panchayat. The offices of Takhat, Munaif, and Daroga are hereditary. 

9, It is rather difficult to distinguish by appearance between a Bhcksa and any 
other Hindu. Their houses ore very similar to those of tho Tharus and are kept equally 

clean. - - . 

The influence of the Brahman is much stronger among Bhoksas than among Tharus, 
and is becoming still more predominant. 

At their marriages Bhoksas have to don the sacred thread ) in fact the Brahman 
priest actually puts it on and receives Re. 1A-0. as his fee for so doing, 

* Vide Ctwkdt Volume II, pogu 59. paragraph !1. 
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CHAPTER XII. — RACEt TRIBE OR CASTE. 


Some Bhoksas arc fond of pig£ flesh but many will not touch it now. 

Like the Tharus they have acquired a great reputation for sorcery and witch-craft* 
but they are rapidly leaving such things- 

Bhoksas are very backward compared with Thnrus in the matter of literacy; only 
2 3 males being returned ns literate (none in English) and no females. This is only 0 T ? per 
cent, of males aged 7 years and overj compared with 5'54 per cent- of Tharu males and O' 17 
females aged 7 yearn and over. 

The occupations of Rhoksas have not been separately tabulated but they live chiefly 
by the cultivation of rice. They sow dkan (broadcast dee) in Chaii which thej T harvest in 
Samm or Bhadoti* This crop is known as Chateau or Gaja. The stumps are allowed to 
remain and sprout again during the rams and this second crop, known as Panji, is harvested 
in Kunwat or KatiL 

10. Always more Hinduized than the Thams the Bhoksas have continued to merge 
still more fully into Hinduism during the last 30 years, and the process being very gradual 
the tribe has not suffered in numbers by the contact but have steadily increased from census 
to census. 

(2) The Churers of Tekri-Garhtml 8t$U* 

L At the present census 1,999 Muslims were returned in TeltrkGarhwal State. 
Out of thb number about 230 are Muslims whose forefathers migrated to Garhwal from 
the plains some years back and settled there permanently* They are chiefly found in the 
town of Tehri. The rest of the population consists of Churers who all live in villages, 

Churers are said to have existed in Tehri-Garhwal centuries before the first Muslim 
invasion of India. They were originally professional m&kera of churis (glass-bangles, cf, y 
the Ghunhar of the plains) but have now almost given up this profession and are agricul¬ 
turists. Most of them live in their own villages in Bamund and the rest are scattered m 
several villages. 

As far as ia known and according to the verbal assertion of some of the oldest Churers 
their forefathers migrated from Nepal into Garhwal aomo centuries ago. The truth of thejr 
assertion seems to be corroborated by their general features which are typically Nepali, 
They have pronounced high check bones. This gives a conical appearance to the face which 
narrows down to a pointed chin. Adult males generally have a thin and scattered beard. 
The moustaches, if any, are even more sparse. The complexion ia often dark, and eyes 
slanting. Their dress, with the exception of a few of the younger generation who have 
copied the fez from other Muslims, is }mi the same as that of any ordinary village Rajput 
or Brahman. 

2* Sub-castes similar to those of Rajputs and Brahmans aro found among them 
usually called after the names of villages from which their progenitors came. It is 
interesting to note that the well known caste designation of Nerji among Rajputs is also 
found existing among them. Some of the other sub-castes are :— 

Sadrwan, Mangwan. 

Nagpuriya (probably after Nagpur in British 
Garhwal). 

Chondpuriya (from Chandptir), 

DungaJ (from Dhung Madar patti). 
Sadrwanna. 

of Chimalwans and Sadrw&miaB, among whom some inter- 
marriages have taken place recently, these form endogamous groups. 

VV hen asked for broader divisions of their caste they say they are Shaikhs sub-divided 
into -Shaikh Siddiq r Shaikh Quraishi and Shaikh D ha pale hi (i.c.* one whose profession is 
beating a drum like a Rajgi among Hill Dorns). 

3. Like other villagers they worship Hindu gods and deities ouch as Xar&ingh (the 
man-lion god), Wag Raja (the serpent _godj 3 Achhari, (spirits), Manian (also a kind of 
spirit), and Chawdru Badani Bhagwah. bometimes jagar (exorcism of evil spirits,, vide 
Jagri or Jagana, paragraph 4 of Appendix C to this chapter) is also performed* They also 
follow other Hindu practices such as having horoscopes caste by Brahmans at the birth 
oi a child, comparing of horoscopes before a marriage alliance ia settled, worshipping 
the stars puja), and observing preliminary marriage ceremonies such as sahpatia f 

htfldihafk, and bak-dan. I he services of a Brahman are employed on such occasions. Soma 
C hurer tamiliei have their own Brahman purohils. Others have retained their qazi& r while 
some consult both purohits and gazi$. They all claim to belong to the Sunni sect and 
observe Bunnai, but they have very vague notions about this. 

Some of the older Churers actually confessed that a few years ago they did not know 
what a Karan was dr what hlam was. They did not know any Muslim festivals and the 
only difference between them and the Hindus was that they buried their dead whereas the 
_ n< us cremated theirs. But now the new generation is importing new ideas* They 
have stalled to observe Mvhamtm, Rakr-Id, if I Mi Shuhrat, etc. and with the help of their 
qazu are gradually tending towards the conventional tenets of their rel gion* 
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( 3 ) The Jads of Jadang and Taknmr Netting {Tskri-Oarhwnl titale). 

1. The Jads are a petty tribe inhabiting the frontier land on the boundary line 
between the Tetri-Gar hwa! State territory and Tibet. They own two villages Jadang and 
Nolang which are at a distance of twelve miles from each other* situated on the banks 
of the Jadganga, which h na its origin near Jadang village and is at a height of about 
11 j.310 feet above sea level. 

In all their features, most of their manners and language, they are more akin to the 
Tbotiyas than to the GarbwaJis or Busharis ami appear to have Immigrated from Tibet, 
but they emphatically refute any such suggestion and assert that they came from Bushaliar 
years ago. But oven admitting this, it in no way precludes the possibility that they first 
migrated from Tibet to Buskabar, and thence to Nclaiig and Jadang in GarhwaL 

2. They chiefly live on trade with Tibet and on the hire they get for transporting 
grain and such other commodities as can be carried on the back of their sheep and goats 
(which they keep in hundreds) from Debra Dun to several billy places. They take rice, 
wheat and other grain such as mandm, phaphura, china, etc. to Tibet and bring back wool, 
Bhotiya salt, poni&s, goats, borax and woollen goods. Their permanent homes are in 
Ndang and Jadang but they stay there only for three months, the rest of the year they 
divide between Hamit (a place thirty miles IjcIow Ndang) and Danda, a village 50 miles 
from HarsiL While moving from Ndang to Harsil or from Harsll to Danda they move 
with their goods and all their baggage leaving nothing behind. They travel very slowly and 
halt at short and convenient distances. The greater part of their life is spent in impro¬ 
vised tents which generally consist only of a sheet of white cloth under which they pack 
everything including their dogs. They are practically nomads moving throughout the 
greater part of the year between Dehm Dun and Rikhikcsh on the south and Tibet on the 
north- While moving they always carry their spinning wheels with them and spin in their 
spare time. Their women are generally very busy. Besides their household duties they 
spin, weave or card wool. They are sturdy and very active,, They manufacture woollen 
sheets, blankets, fteudiJ, barmols and pan this which are sold in the local markets, 

3. The men dress like ordinary Garhwalifi but the women do not attire themselves 
m the Garhwali women. They wear long coats, generally black, made of blanket cloth 
reaching down to the heel and* girdled up with long narrow strips of red woollen cloth. 
The head-dress is a shallow dish-like woollen cap which is turned up and folded all round 
the rim. But generally they leave their heads uncovered. For lower garments they use 
trousers, made of the same material as their coats. 

Their food includes barley, wheat* rice, and Bhotiya tea which they make after the 
fashion of Bhotiyas churning it in a long ham boo-vessel. 

4. They claim to bo Rajputs and are divided into the sub-castes of Negi T Ehandari, 
Gnruy&ta, Risala, Rawst, and Rana, but they are never known to have inter-married 
even with the Khas-Rajpute of GarhwaL These sub-castes are strictly endogenous. 
Cousin marriage is permitted even with their maternal cousins. The higher castes of Tehri- 
OarfawAl do not take food or water touched by them and regard them as no better than 
Hill Dorns. Curiously enough this Jad community has Doms of its own, including Or lie, 
Lohars, and Kolia, who hold much the same status among the Jad community as the Hill 
Dorns hold among the Rajputs and Brahmans of the bills. 

They worship the pmulavas, Bkaguxiti and the Lai Devata of Bushahar, 

They speak the Bhotiya language among themselves but whenever they sing they do 
so in Garhwali. They have never been known to sing in their own language. 

(4) The Ettmkipuri Vaishya. 

1. 'ibis community claim to bo the descendants of those of the early Vaishya t rjma 
who settled in Ka tula pur, a city in Kashmir (named after Kamala goddess of wealth) men¬ 
tioned in the Najtarangini* (Kjdhuui’s famous chronicle of Kashmir written in the 12th 
century A-D.). 

It is said that when the commercial importance of Kamlapur declined most of the 
members of the Vaishya community migrated from that city. Some went towards Bombay 
and to parts of the Central Provinces where they carried on their profession m traders 
and merchants. Othera went eastwards and settled in Jaunpur and other parts of the 
United Provinces, wliile some proceeded into Bihar and Orissa and on to Bengal. Wherever 
they went they were styled by the name of the city from which they had migrated though 
the* name became corrupted to Kamkpati, Kawal&pnri* Kaulapuii* Kalapuri and so on. 
It seems that in some parts the Vaishya suffix wm dropped. When the uplift movement 
began some 20 years ago this scattered community in some places found they were being 
regarded as a caste outside the Vaishya t™, so they have organized themselves by 
means of their All-India Shri Kamhpuri Vaishya M&hasabha (headquarters at Chapra, 
Bihar and Orissa) with a view to maintaining their social position. From past census 
reports (notably that of Bengal 1D01) it seems that they have been recognized as Vaishyas 
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ill most places. They have been included under Vftish jm in the Ignited Province in tha 
census of 1931. 

2. They have kept contact between the scattered sections of their elan and form 
an eudogamous su Waste of the Yaiehya community. They include in their gatras 
Kash yap, Tkt land arm, Sandilya, Gnutam, Parasara, etc. 

3. They follow the orthodox sanatanifit faith and are mostly Vamhnavas* Some 
it re Saivas, others Saktus and some Nan a kali a his. 

They wear the sacred thread (yajim sufm) and observe all the orthodox ritual of the 
twice-born. They have the following marriage customs which they claim to be peculiar 
to their community. 

(!) The bride is seen by the bridegroom s party and the bridegroom by the bride’s. 

(2) The horoscopes of both bride and bridegroom are examined. 

(3) At the betrothal ceremony the bride's party adorns the bridegroom with Acftf, 

flowers, etc. This is known as the bararaJcsha ceremony. 

(4) No amount is fixed for the til -i\ 

(5) At the marriage ceremony the bridegroom's party brings the following tilings 

for the bride :— 

M an ornament, tied by a thread and wrapped in silk, known as the Tag Pat 
Dhotna „ 

(i) A deep red silken-embroidered bodre (rAd!i). 

(c) A chunari (the bride's wedding dress) coloured in kusvfmtt. 

(0) I ho bridegroom ia received sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a palanquin 
by the bride's party, chiefly ladies, accompanied by songs and music. 

(7) On the matrimonial night the bride's party do not give a feast to the bride¬ 
groom ^ party ; but the next day the bride's party may feast the bride¬ 
groom's party if they wish. 

Kamlnpuri Yaiflhyaa permit widow re-mut riage in special circumstances hut do not 
regard it with much favour yet. 

In matters of diet the community is fairly orthodox. They do not drink intoxicants 
and are mostly vegetarians, 

4. Their occupations are chiefly commercial, dealing in grain, gold and silver orna¬ 
ments jewelry, cloth, lao T etc. Some work as commission agents. Others are za mind am 
and cultivators. 


(5) Korupas. 

represent the very few survivors in this province of a Muiida-apeaking tribe 
round on the borders of the Saj^guja State in the southeast of ilirzapur district. The 
numbers returned at this census are as follows :—- 


District,. 

K-orwu population in 1931* 

Pfnwdd. 

I__ 

Male* 

FfrUirtk*. 

Cawnporo ,. 

22 

6 

1& 

ARahnbad . p 

37 

21 

l€ 

Bcmuxe ., 

MifZapur , a + + 

251 

m 

120 

9$ 

1ST 

9S 

Roo Hmti 

1 

3 


Fmtnrial tqtdU 

504 

243 

261 


* it y * fnH P w *' that all save those returned in Mirzapur district are not Korwas 

at all, but belong to some other caste or sub-caste w inch has been confused at the time of 
enumeration oi subsequently during compilation. This is especially the case in Allahabad 
^hcr-c the 3< shown ad returned their religion as Jain, The remainder were returned 
as raiimamc Hmdus. Errors in tabulation are not surprising in the case of such 
T T«n i e ^ imU( J lt , v ; In \* m only 33 Korwas were returned, all from Miraapur district. 
n , \ the only other time they wete separately tabulated, they numbered 017 again 
J 3 1931 “““I™ returned only 103. As many live in the kiliy and 
L loiw'* 8 ° f J . 1irza P nr distnet and are still quite uncivilised it is quite probable that 

f it* £'JSF 16 C3Um 1 Ufltive - What does appear quite dear, however, is that the 
i-noe is growing smaller m this province. 

..J; i^^llaccount oFthis small primitive tribe wili be found on pages 323—334 

Volume ID, of Crook* s Tribes and Co** of the Ncnk-lProves andOuT 
ihe folio™ few notes deal with changes in the last 30 or 35 years. “ * 

Khannarmanda f Kurh P ati “7 that their ancestors came from Palaniau and 

hilli ind iSIdJ ir^L ^ ° T fuur e°° erations a S°* Some of the Korwas atUl inhabit the 
J ■ tracts and arc as backward as ever, but a few have settled on the pkina at 
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the foothills and have taken to agriculture. These have as a result become more civilized 
bv contact. They are to be found in villages Kurhpan, Brahpan, Bisrampur, Bekharnn, 
Chain pur, Ghaghori, Bar war, Baji&, Karova, Adhaura and EkdirL These men are dark- 
brown in complexion, strongly built and active. Their average height is 5 ft. 0 ins., some¬ 
what more than mentioned by ColonsJ Dalton.* They have improved their general appear¬ 
ance by keeping their hair cut short and shaving their faces regularly. Their clothing still 
leaves much to be desired. 

4. In Mirzapur they arc divided into three sub-tribes Dib Korwas, Band Korwas, 
and Parhiya Korwas. They recognize no sub-tribe of Agariyu Korwas nor Kisan Korwas. 
This varies from the account given in Crooke. 

Koraku is another name for Korwa. The males aro called Eorahis and females 

Korikus* 

5. These are still the same as mentioned in Crooke (Volume lll t page 324, para¬ 
graph 5). Nowadays a man as a rule has but one wife and only takes a second if the first 
proves barren. Child-marriage is disappearing and alliances are not usually contracted 
till both parties have attained maturity. Runaway marriages are less common now. The 
marriage is still arranged by the brother-in-law of the bridegroom. The bride-price is 
Rs. 5 still but the maund or two of rice is no longer added. When the marriage has been 
arranged the boy’s father goes to the girl’s place and inspects her. After that the boy's 
matfw (maternal uncle) completes the settlement and he ifi fed by the girl’s father. The 
jedding day is not fixed by the priest nor is any priest employed by the parties throughout. 
The day is fixed by the mutual consent of the parties and the marriage procession starts from 
the boy’s house. At this stage neither party can withdraw from the contract, if either 
attempts to the panchaijat compels fulfilment. The oldest man present at the marriage 
performs the ceremony of giving over the bride to the bridegroom who shows his acceptance 
by putting oendhur (red lead} on the forehead of the girl and then the marriage is complete, 
ihe marr.a^e party is fed and entertained by the girl's father and then the bridegroom 
takes the bride home where he feeds his clansmen. 

6. Divorce is prevalent among Korwas. if a woman cats from the hands of a 1 ora 
or Chamar, or if she intrigues with such ; or again when husband and wife are always 
quarrelling they will come to the panchnya t w ho after hearing what the parties have to 
say can announce their divorce. If a roan illtreuts his wife the pnnehayat will not out- 
caste him but they can reprimand him or fine him. A divorced woman can remarry by 
the rite of «z qai. This marks a change since Crooke wrote. 

Widows can remarry by the same rite, but, as in the past, it is usually with 
widowem. The widower still has to pay Rs. 1-4-0 to the relatives of the widow, The 
custom still prevails that a younger brother only can claim to marry a deceased man’s 
widow. It ia a permanent marriage. , . , . . , 

7. The Korwas still use their curious names for different relatives as exhaustively 
detailed by Crooke, and there has been no change worth the name in their birth and death 
ceremonies nor in their manner of dealing with illness. Their baigae still flourish. The 
new year commences after PAoffun not in I J /taguu os mentioned by Crooke. 

g Their impermanent panchayat [bhaiyuri) is stall called by invitation when 
necessary. This body deals with cases of adultery, etc. and punishment usually takes the 
form of "a feast or a‘tine. Disobedience to the panchayat's order leads to ex-communica¬ 
tion until the order has been complied with. 

&. Crooke wrote that the Korwa makes no claim to bo a Hindu. This is no longer 
true of those who have left the jungle and settled. They now claim to be Hindus and say 
that they worship the Hin du gods such as (jQnganuii, A alimai , J lahubir, .1 lafuidevct, etc. 
But they still worship their tribal god Raja Chandol and employ their baig<ut and ojhas. 
Their primitive beliefs have not been shaken to any appreciable extent. 

To their many beliefs as narrated in Crooke may be added their idea that if a 
rainbow appears in the west it will bring rain whereas if it appears in the east the rainbow 
will stop the rain. 

10. The manner of living of those who still inhabit the hills (Parhiya Korwas) has 
undergone but little change since Crooke wrote, and they still use their bows and arrows. 
Those who have settled below the bilk have ceased to employ this weapon chiefly because 
they no longer feel its need. The Korwas in Mirzapur are still quite illiterate. The 27 
male and 4 female literates shown in Imperial Table XIV do not come from this dis¬ 
trict and probably are not Korwas at all. 

The occupational figures shown in Imperial fable XI for Korwas aro likewise open 
to suspicion, but 1 give them for wliat they are worth. Of the 125 male and 2 (j female 
earners, 73 males and 11 females returned cultivation ■ Id males and 7 females were field- 
labourers and wood-cutters \ 24 males are engaged in trade (these I suspect to be Jains 
from Allahabad). 

in Mirzapur those who work at all are cultivators and labourers, and are reported 
to be very industrious. 

• VmU Crooks Volume 111, pugo 323, paragraph 3 
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U, I ho Korols had a kugnago of tlieirovn but in the case of those in contact 
ivitL Hiuilu* it kj been largely merged with. Hindustani though they etLLI retain amonir 
WwmBrfvoa a good deal of their former tongue. 

Below I give dome of the words peculiar to them, together with the Hindustani and 
English equivalents. 

Korwa words. 


Urdu. 


ICorwfl Oquimlem. 


AdmE [retiLrd), 
A unu, 
Mtuvhu 
BOli 
Kiitta. 
Cliiiba. 
Charpni. 
ti tiura. 

For. 

Gflhuh. 

Hh&l. 

FlfiL. 

KhAM. 

Pirta, 

&JML, 

Panklm. 

Ji m ft . 

Zamm, 

Annin ll. 


Xjoraku, 

Koriku, 

£>imku. 

Puml 

l L:jr.]iit. 

Parhom. 

iiapjijji. 

Kjith, 

Gc-lmroEjt, 

Lot*-, 

Jomwa.' 

Yuii-yuji* 

CJitijn, 

Haiua, 

Dub. 

Uiiib. 

Simif, 


Kughxk 

equivalent. 

Mwi (male). 
Woman (lemuls} 
Hun. 

Cut, 

1*8 

ft*?. 

Bed. 

Jar. 

Piro* 

Trae, 

Wheat* 

Bieo (ooafaodL 
Water. 

To tfnk 
To drink. 

To sl^p. 

Fan* 

To go. 

Earth, 

Sky. 


Urdu. JConva fi^iivakot. 


Klm&k. i Bnl nni t. 

CtiunaL ' Kori. 

Surfij h iitr* 

L'bitnd. liangy. 

Tina. Ip illni. 

Juta + 1 ftabaL 

Flak H. Mirmfi. 

IMogmku, 
Bbakfl, BJmnaiku. 

PhuJ + Boha, 

.YLathik, Alan h i . 

Dhoti* Chi™, 

lial Hupniildsu. 

Hath, Ti + 

Pfti^ K&Uh. 

Un^EL AngEjwi. 

Bunt, Tart. 

■ftak r M uhin . 

Aokh. Alin, 

ituln. S ut . iiT . 


En^Mi 

oquivaleiii. 

Salt. 

Kira, 

nSllIi, 

Moon. 

■SUtr. 

Shoo. 

G«t, 

Cdv, 

ftuff&Iu. 

Fbtor, 

Ctmi 

Di'JiiK'Juth 

Hair. 

Hand, 

Boot. 

Finger* 

Tooth. 

Now. 

Kya. 

liar. 


12. lhf: Koiw;v: of Mirzapur provide an Illustration of a primitive tribe who ham 
found it very hard to accommodate themselves to the Hindu community with which the - 

COm -. “ lto iilJS iS Jlot surprising because the inaccessible nature of the 

™ 'l u hmli was their homo lias rendered that contact difficult and spasmodic ft 

K“ j ’ Tf ! and „ thoy l„vo do., tottorfajfc 

IMtt '1 ‘if f 1 ff* f* thoJ ’ C: ’ lll:l “qui, 1 " “nil on j nngk pmlnoo. 'J'W' ivhn 5, 
K u ^ ***** begLnmug to assimilate some, tiling of Hinduism and Hindu culture 
nnd Mo proving goon wkn. Th eJ - llrc nrirornb ^% r , tiU bTZn^ ^l.” 
m their appearance and general eondit ion is perceptible P nt 

The numbers of the tribe as a whole are declining and in time the hm<rU ^ .^n „iii 

EXSif'TF"' ? l M U0 r£m0n wb * t remnauts should not «£t£ as part ^f 
tha tribe has dune already and become good cultivators, but this will probablydLt 
for many yeara to come. ntJl 


' OCOU-t 


« {®) The {or iya#), 

{Bnand on n TMJ loll note prop,™! after pernonntinitiations by N. ij. Bonnrieo 

Esq,, i.o.8.) * * 

1. .Lhe baharias arc found almost exclusively hi thn lalitnn. ba j, w > . 
iansi district, the actual numbers returned *♦. i uil t • _ v_-. ^-division of the 



Naml™ ommusmtiKi in |9>3i. 

PciBOQi, 

Mnlwl 

Fammb^ 

ss? 

:; ;; 

2 

I4p036 

2 

41 

6,957 

34 

Provincial tatal .. 1 

14,113 

7:1M 

6,991 


t " t i, ,V 1 , ul Z Lli over 3Utt villages ill the JjiJitpur aub-division 

«mt tauSSSZlii^ 'rCtTri 12,452 “ 2r*“K>“™aon««d by ]3-3p Sr 
tlutt non a iOM Who. 7li 0 IJS **«*$>••»*** »nly . In brt.? e n' 

forihconung. Some had waudjQrerfnnt „< ,T liriltv . ° ion of this low figure is 

TO them ( 1 . 0 . the Imnds} m manners and appe*™^ are the 8(lheriyafl 

•AlkitpHin, IS74, twgo 33|, 

™ " ‘ f 0/ * A™™ rt „d UvAV (ISWjj Vtjlunv, IV, ^^252-4. 
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Tatty am supposed to btt ooimaoted with the Kurkua of the Central Provinecaj and ims 
rogarde app^Lkraueo thdy have not inaptly been dtsaeriheA aa reaembUng monkeys rather 
Lban Men, They subsist chiefly by out ting graft and Ike wood and also on iho produce 
of jungles." 

la the Jlian^i Defier QazzU&tr (as revised m 1009)* the following occurs— 

,J The Couds aro easily dtstii^aisliable Uy thoir Hat features and generally wild 
appearance. Cloasly associated wiili thorn are the Saheriyns, also termed Sonr and 
Itawut. The Saheriyaa art) louver in the scale of humanity than the Gonds. They are 
wood men pure and simple. The jangle ls their homo and provides them directly or 
indirectly with their subsistence.” 

These quotations are important as later wo shall see what changes have been wrought 
by contact with Aryans in the intervening years. 

3. Of tha origin of the Saheriya tribe (or caste as they now appear to be) nothing 
nrocise has ever been known and the modem iSakuriya can give no definite information 
an the point. The few authorities who have referred to them in the past appear to have 
suggested different possible sources of origin. The Saheriyas have practically no folklore 
nor legendsf to account for themselves. In one village they claim to have come from the 
direction of Uawopore and in another from the direction of Katcra. Katera is a portion 
of the Jhansi district and it happens to tie in the direction of Cawnpore. It seems they 
have ousted in the district for so great a period that to all intents and purposes they 
may bo regarded as indigenous, 

4. The appearance of the Saheriyaa suggests “ Dravidian ” origin, bx stature they 
aro short. The average height of 2:2 men taken from live villages was 5' 3*. The shortest 
adult male was 4' 11' and the tallest was 5 r U 1 ", The last, however, was a most exceptional 
case, and in taking the average this men has been excluded since he was obviously abnormal, 
The colour of the skm is a very dark brown, in several cases verging on black. 1 heir 
hair is straight and is worn in various styles. Sometimes it is worn long, sometimes 
short, sometimes the head is shaved, and some members of the caste atlect me chatia 
h nail tah of hair on the top of the head). The nose is dist inctly Bat. Measurements of 
the shape of the head and of the nose go to show that the da her iy as are a long-headed 
ftn. i dat-noHod people—facts which taken in conjunction wit h their height which is short 
would support the theory of their 11 Dravidian ” origin. While we are on this subject it 
should be noted that Lhero is now not hing monkey-like about t he daheriya's appearance, 
and Atkinson’s description of them—though very probably true in IS74—bears somewhat 
hardly on the Saheriya of the present day. The Saheriya is of course a poor man, but 
ho dresses in a rfAolt and kurta and, if he can by hook or by crook get one, a coat. He 
resembles to the ordinary oyo any other villager. If a number of low caste persona are 
culled together (for example at a beat) it is not always possible to pick out a Saheriya at a 
glance and mistakes are easily made. 

5. The Sahoriyas in the past were a jungle tribe. *' The jungle is their homo and 
provides them directly or indirectly with their subsistence ”, In the next few paragraphs 
we shall sc© what has been the result of contact with Hindu culture. 

6. The first point of note is that t he Sahoriyas are no longer a collected tribe. They 
were at this Census found in 305 villages scattered over all seven parganaa of the Lalitpur 
Sub-division^ and a few wore enumerated as far north, as Jolauti district. 

Thoy ate now to be found not only in forest tracts but scattered throughout areas whore 
no forest- exists at all § and many reside in Lalitpur municipality itself. There is no such 
thing as a complete Saheriya village, nor do any ruined sites exist in jungle areas which are 
said to have been inhabited exclusively by Saheriyaa in the past. Traces of Gondii but not 
Saheriya villages exist, Saheriyus usually inhabit 10 to 12 houses in a village which con¬ 
stitute a separate mvJutfla. This scattering of the tribe is important for it has increased 
the contract with Hindu culture and greatly increased the rapidity of Hinduix&tion. It 
is due to some extent to deforestation and to the preservation of Government forests. 

7. The Saheriyaa from one endogamous unit sub-divided into many exogamous sec¬ 
tions. To those instanced by Crook© may be added Bela, Burwariya, Dubriya and Lat- 
kuchra. There is nothing to correspond to the Australian phrafcry. Of these sub-divisions 
the Saheriyas can give no account whatever. Crooks suggested that further enquiry might 


Their origin. 


App&iTQftCZ- 


Tkeir scattwed 
distribution. 


Organisation, 


* Jhnnsi District GtutUar. page 95. 

f In unfl vilid^d ; iLuliirj urhura tbsy ol aim to bo Irani Bajjii tbo broEhtir of tho Bliilm In fcbo 

Rimy** Tuia* hawjvdr, in not the trAiitloiml folklore o£ the ^beriyus, but ii borrowed. 

; They wore found b— 

Purging ilHrairrw in 33 villages. 

„ Liiwij.HU la 42 village^ 

T > Mnlurmi in 4Q villages* 

P p Laiitpur in 37 vUJj^cb- 

1P Binfii ill 63 viJJagefl. 

Talbobnt in 87 village** 
pt Eatabahat- b 43 villages* 

(e^, in Tillages Burway* Ikminhera, Fun KMa4i P Logen> JoMhjfh, otci 
*; & r j+ at Itaiu^urh in the Nurluit FaiwL Area. 
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CHAPTER XU—RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


PanrJtayat. 


Religion, 


probably riiow that at least so mo of them are of totem fa tic origin. If there wore then no 
trace ol any totem now exists. It is tnio that some S&heriyas believe that the re-incarnated 
soul of a man can take the form of a tiger and others a cow, but we shall see later that 
this can be explained by other than toteimstic reasons. No totems in the true sense of the 
word can now be traced, and there is no evidence that they ever had any conception of a 
totem as being a recepta Iti for man s soul* nor that they connected magic with totemfam. 

s. They have a pancfuiytti lor three or lour villages. This meets as occasion demands 
Iho punches are elected and the mukhia presides. The post of mukhia is usually hereditary 
in one family and if that family fails a new mukhia is chosen bv election. Though there is 
a caste mukhia it is very doubtful if this functionary' can approximate to n tribal chief and 
there is certainly no particular class or family which la regarded ns peculiarly fitted to 
produBS fflwttM* The family from which the mukhia is chosen is simply :i popular family 
Ihe mukhia, as mill castes lias fairly wide powers, He can suggest on teas ting* and his 
advice is usually followed. He can demand a feast from an offender against caste custom and 
may even levy u fine—but he ia not regarded as a public magician as amongst certain 
trifato oi Central Australia nor has he any supernatural pow ers as in Melanesia, nor are there 

S “ Pr "“ tya ' ia4<,JW ' 6J ' item P«'" ils “■"‘>"8“ 

»■ Jbe religion of the .Saberiyas is now very much akin to the Hinduism of the low er 
elites, ihey worship Bhaumnt, Gan&h, JCriaAiui, lianmnan and the other deities of the 
Hindu pantheon A list of local deities, moat of which are said to be deified worthies of the 
tribe is given by Orooke on page 2o4. These deities are GW, Sarsimjha, Sammr, Goratim 
HatyOj tiomtya and .4/fay Pat. Exhaustive investigation shows that the present day 
bahenya has no knowledge of any of these deities except Oonr and Sarsvnghl , and even 

^ th i! iaVe T, **** ! ^ entlJied with Hindu Gonr and the Hindu’ Sa re inuh In 
meet ol the villages of the southern parganas a belief in evil spirits {bhvts) wilt lx- found + 

But m no case any propitiatory sacrifice of a gnat now made$. On the other hand in some 

a belief in spirits no longer exists fit all. 

I be doctrine of karma and reincarnation fa everywhere held by the Saheriva* but 
beliefs as to the new home for the soul are divided, due no doubt to the varying extent of 
Hmdjmation of the member* of the tribe. In one or two villages the £23? “behe^ 
tliat the rcmetirnated spirit can take the form of a tiger or a cow. This of course is in 
accordance with the strict doctrine of reincarnation, and it fa not possible to say how old 

n^Sn Jt ’twT * H^f*L ho * ever : ** conjectured that the second belief fa of fairly recent 
origin. The first belief that the reincarnated spirit can take the form of a tiger can easily 
he explained. It would appear to form one of the few relies that the tfaheriyas retain o'f 

Sr53f 

gj undent veLSkTthettaSSSJIX'thc fa^fa^can v«y £SJ 

SSr f t ;° d ** PrOVed stre V B ^ 0Ush t0 esi6t * ide b y 8ide ™th the Hindu doctrine Th e 
behei that the reincarnated spirit can take the form of a cow may appear Thu 

bahenyas cannot themselves explain whv they hold thfv iwtnf K..t it ■ ' 1 , 

depends for its identity on a certain intimare 'aJdtvdiSve iSaJfon fa*VhTf°7 
towards an animal kind or a plant kind Such a hol^n ? * ! in which it stands 

:rb,xr m u * a f£F :s * 

said to be hfa totem TT ** That tho Jl ° ^ refuses to kill it, that animal fa 

ihat bahznyw ever went to this extent fa very unlikely 

i 118 —i»— 

- nJ s ‘ bwiy " wuukl »*** ^ 
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'This belief in the tiger as a vehicle for the reincarnation of the spirit is not universal 
(new at aay rate) for in a large number of other villages the orthodox Hindu doctrine is 
held* The departed spirit will go to heaven and then will be re-born according to the 
deserts of the de ensetL 

10. Tae ritual connected wltii death is practically the ordinary Hindu ritual The 
dead body is burnt and the ashes fire thrown into the nearest river or n a la . 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that in jungle villages* the Saber ty-aa do not 
use the common burning rjhjit. they take the dead body away to the jungle in order to burn 
it, and after burning it they take the ashes in a cloth to the river or stream, 1 his desire 
to burn the body in the jungle also seems to be a rolic of the jungle origin of the tribe, 
T ie funeral pyre of the deceased is lighted by the eldest non who remains impure for three 
d&3 T B<t 

11. Whether the Saheriy&a ever had any primitive rites connected with birth, 
puberty, marriage and death cannot be ascertained!, They certainly have none now. 
Ch ild marriage, however, is practised and the marriage ceremony is the same as for 
orthodox Hindus and this applied to all villrgep wl ether I ving in forest or other areas. 
Crooks (page L^4) in desertbmg tic Saberiya marriage writes, 11 Next day (after 
wedding) the pair walk five times round the shed in the presence of the brethren! and this 
concludes the nmrdnge. No Brahman is employed and the ceremony is carried out by an 
old man of the Tribe or the brother-in-law of the bride, TP The old form of Saheriya 
marriage has now* completely disappeared no traces remain. The orthodox Hindu cere- 
mony is observed everywhere- Bulk the Pandit and the Nai art present. There is the 
customary bkarat and the feast, the bride and the bridegroom walk seven times round tl e 
fire and the rite of dudha hhati is observed, The remaining beliefs and customs are of no 
great importance. If they ever had any primitive beliefs regarding the Hun the Saheriyaft 
have succeeded in retaining very few. They have of course no knowledge of what the Sun 
and Mom ate, but At irs are regarded in some places as being God’s cattle driven across the 
skies?. They cannot exphin the rising and setting of the Sun and have nothing to corre¬ 
spond with tbo conception of Pi 10 cbus driving his chariot across the Heavens, The Sun, 
however, is regarded as male, whereas the Moon is female. To some parts the marks of 
the Moon are supposed to represent an old woman spinning : but for none of these ideas 
hi there any explanation. All Saheriyas. however follow the orthodox rite of saluting the 
Sun in the morning on rising. 

Widow remarriage h allowed as amongst all low castes. If a woman has illicit connex¬ 
ion with a member of her own community she is outlasted by the panchai/at but on paying 
the necessary penalty (in most oases on giving a feast) she is permitted to re-enter the caste. 
The tabu# connected with women in general are purely orthodox ones. She is regarded 
ay impure during the menstrual period and during this time the menfolk cook their own 
foot!. After child birth the mother is impure for ten days until the dtuomn (purification 
rite) is carried out. As noted earlier, however, there are no more primitive or more 
stringent rules and cere monies connected with the natural and domestic events of life. 

12. The house of a Haheriya consists of one room with a chnbutra in front and is 
always very clean. If stone is easily available, as its is in the south of the Lalitpur sub¬ 
division through which the Vindhya range runs, bouses are substantial In other parte 
the ordinary bouse is a iucAcfca mud structure. The household utensils are those in 
ordinary use—the brass Ma f iha'i and the earthen ghttru. There is no architecture in the 
true sense of the word. No monuments of any sort exist nor are there any traces of mono¬ 
liths, diesoliths or dolmens. In this respect the Sahcriyasare to be contrasted with the 
Goods who have left behind definite relies of their one-time sway in Central India. Just 
as the Saheriyas have no architecture of their own so they have no art not music. If 
music is required the services of local musicians—the Basors—are requisitioned and the 
Basors will provide the music on payment of the necessary fee just as readily for Saherivas 
as for anyone else. The general level of culture* therefore, among the Saberryag is low. 

13. It is now no longer true to describe the Saberiya as a wood man pure and simple 
with the jungle for his homo and subsisting entirely directly or indirectly on its produce. 
The present scattered condition of the tribe shows this. It is not oven completely true 
o! thoae who stilt live in jungle areas. It is still less true of those who live in Lalitpur 
municipality and in the ordinary cultivated areas. While the Saheriya certainly obtains 
his livelihood in forest v’Uages from wood-cutting he als~> has become a labourer. They 
will be found in largo numbers in the stone-quarries of Dhaurra, and the more prosperous 
zamindar makes uao of them along with Chamars as casual labourers for cultivating his 


Death rites. 


Other rites, 
ceremonies 
and beliefs. 


Their houses, 
culture f etc. 


Occupation . 


* This applies only to aonra vtQjs^hm I^ng m tbo jimgfa ortMa and not to each plaona elh Lfliltjprtir proper, Burwnr, 
KbKwarn, Ln^on+otC, 

tThiimlilin A far itriutnir wl ~aw ■ tHtvE- ivfl-firm "cut** m Rjlyneflta, whert foroxampbid Samoa thcac who 
had ftttoqdfld th$ diMMflPd Mulii not handle -1 food for ™€ rinya, 

t *.?. the 43cltHina fit U otihsrty imon* ths m Xcnr Troiand P Now Guinn* sod utawhor*. Xor 

Hjun nr lrimitiva s'libiatlori irxm.my for vouths at nliberty 04 k In Vo*fua aronctg AustmlmN trilics. 
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Vwlbuht When the Saherivas can find soffioient employment of this sort they rarely 
take to cultivation In the real Vnse of (he word. In the soul hern pargati^ hrmi^h h ch 

the Vimlhva range run- only two Saherfya tenant* vviv i.id Vm uj ■; >; 1 ^ 

possessing small shares in zaminefari wore mat with, but in nei^ier ease 00 „ , . 

SpJTn ho w the property had originally come into his family. Such cases are however of 

groat rarity. 

In the forest tho Saheriya’s occupations are wood-cutting and casual labour In the 
non-jungle areas wood-cut-tin* is naturally impossible) and the Sahcn>a usuaU> fall b.u h 
on casual labour as his method of subsistence. Altogether 3,250 males and 3,409 females 
were returned as earning their livelihood principally as wood-enttera or field-labourers and 
61 males and SO female as general labourers. SO'' males and 34 females were returmd ^ 
earning their livelihood principally by regular cultivation. A further -34 ma.i' and - . J 
females were returned (is cattle-raisers. From information received it would appear that 
tho Salieriva is ns good a cultivator as anyone else when once lie takes » it. i Jn “ a ' n 
occupations, therefore, are wood-cutting* and agricultural labour first, and then cultivation. 
There is one further form of subsistence, however, that still has to be mentioned, vr.. 
dJutiyya cultivation. DJtatytja cultivation is practised bv all Rahcnyas. A patch of jungle 
or anv waste land is burnt and jimr seed is planted in the ashes. For this no rent is paid 
and h u eh cult i vat ion i« not ent ered up in t he v i Huge papers. This is not perni a nci 1 1 agneu 1 - 
tuic and the Saherivas practise it -imply as a cheap method of obtaining food for the r 
fatuities &nd not a el a ^oiitcg of profit. 


14 r We may now sum np. 

This former )nngb tribe has in the course of time been scattered to all F irts of the 
Lhlitpur Sub-division and even beyond, due to deforestation, preserving of Government 
forests and improvements in communications. This has Increased contact with Hindu 
culture and resulted in speeding up modulation, which is of course more complete m 
the case of those Saheriyas now resident in non-jungle areas and towns fjuch as itpur 
municipality. The occupation of the meinbftrs of tho tribe lias changed with, changing 
CTeumstances and a more or lesa traditional occupation of collecting fores! produto ant 
agricultural labouring has crystallized out. The everyday contacts with Hindu ism have 
resulted in the disappearance of many of the remaining primitive beliefs of t h - L Dm vidian 
fcrbe, especially in the non.-jungle areas, so that now their beliefs? and cere monies con- 
needed with marriage and death are essentially Hindu. From being a tribe they lm\i. 
emerged as a Hindu caste. The Saheriyas t hem-sclves claim to be Hindus and Hindus o _ ® 
higheT caste do not dispute the claim. Their position is in general estimation above ha 
of the Bhangi, the Cham&r and the Khatik and just below that of the Phimar or Ma , 
l’he Saheriya considers himself to be below' the Good. Contact tvith Hinduii<m hai- 
obviously been gradual and hence the Suheriya has been able to readjust h: nisei £ wit out 
any ill effectsf. He has not been exploited in any way and he has apparently net or_ pone 
awav in large numbers to look for work in distant places. There has Iiecn no legislat ive 
interference with him except for tho prohibition of dhaiyya cultivation in Government 
forest and no attempt at social uplift has * ocn made by missionary effort which ow.ng to 
a too violent suppression of tribal functions and life often lead to a rapid decline of the 
tribe. The Saheriyas have thus by a process of steady but gradual evolution adapter 
themselves quite thoroughly to the Hindu system. It eon no longer be said that (he 
Saheriyas are primitive in the sonse in which that epithet would lie used for the t cdcuus o 
Qeylon, the Andamanese, or the Central Australian and African tribes. Economically 
poor, and still quite illiterate^, they are easy-going and happy-go-lucky and not in the least 
discontented with their lot. They are not addicted to drink or drugs? and are a quiet ana 
inoffensive people. According to Crooke they were generally classed aa a <afinunnl tribe 
though no particular coercive measures had been found necessary. They are, however, 
no longer so classed and indeed do not deserve to be ao classed. They are not addicted to 
violence of any sort, their chief crime being petty thefts of wood from Government forests. 
The Sahoriyasof today must be classed as a low Hindu caste who have like Aliire. t hantare, 
Gadarlyos. Bhang is, etc., their own traditional occupation, their own place in the vast 
web of the Hindu caste system to which they have fully adapted themselves. 

(7) The, Tharus 

1, This tribe (or caste) has its headquarters in this provinoe in the NainiTal laroi 
with colonies in Khcri, Bahraich, Gonda and Gorakhpur. 


* Including n»lhnrisg eanend fnpwt pimlucc, often Oft ttikd tor tin Ferret 
t Contrast ilift ffftet ol wntart with Wwiteni riT]liiA^?Q Cn Rod Indians mtd the Maortfi. 

! OnJyswn mfik® waps retarord M litflrflta in 1931 and SahmYn beya bilcI girffi do ntrt ittcnd tl» VUlBge 

Bfthoobt. 

\ Thti BlatoitMmt nwdn qunlifirsi ion r ifio Snlio.riyflai ^orlsWip iti th*‘ Ti ni'mi inirc? do into 

tiqtior, bm no^r Tfria i a probably dti& to tli6 fact tbfit be m in uont^nt with Chnp?frrT ejili ii onrfdng 

(pod WLH^. 
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Their numbers as returned at the present census are : — 


restrict* 

Kuinber rnumfmted in 19(31, 

PLiecni, 



Filibeg, 


4 

4 


Oaniklipqr .* 


L635 

644 

"791 

Eiuti 


2 

2 


NainiTia 


2Dp 753 

11.230 

9,523 

Lucknow 


5 

5 

p i 

Klieri 


1424 1 

um 

1.851 

Qonda 


4,014 

2 r D49 

1.965 

rirtJ if A if h 


1,531 

613 

718 

iStj] tan jmr 


15 

* * 

ss 

Provincial SQtal 

■■ 

3J.5S3 

16,720 



They were all returned os Brahma me Hindus, save five (males two and females three) 
front Nairn Tal district who profess the Aryan faith. 

From serial 28 of Imperial Table XVIII it will be seen that Tharus have been 
separately tabulated at every census during the last 50 years, during which time they 
have increased from 27,172 to their present figure of 31,583, i.e. by 10'2 per cent. In 
their headquarter district of Nairn Tal their increase has been steady with the exception 
of the decade 19ll-*21 when as a result of influenza they showed a decrease, Since 1891 
they show an increase in that district from 15,397 to 20,753, i.e. 34,S per cent., so that 
their contact with Hindu culture has not proved adverse to their expansion. 

Their numbers in other districts are affected by migration across the boundary into 
Nepal. In Gorakhpur they decreased steadily until 1921 (for reasons that we shall see 
later) and in 1931 have recovered somewhat. In Kheri and Gouda the fluctuations Lave 
been much greater, while in Bahraich t hey decreased steadily till 1911 and have risen 
steadily since. 

2. A very full account of the Thams is given by Crooke on pages 330—400 of 
Volume IV of his Casta and Tribes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, based largely 
on previous accounts written by Mr. J. C. Xeefleld, the Rev. S. Knowles and others. In 
the following paragraphs I shall therefore confine my remarks to any new material that 
has come to light and on any changes that have occurred in the last 30 years or so, 

3. As regards the origin of their name, in Naim Tal it is commouly believed by the 
Tharus themselves and their neighbours that they are so-called because they live in the 
tarai, but from Gouda it is alleged that the name is derived from thar which in their collo¬ 
quial language is said to mean 1 below the hills 1 . The Tharus themselves have little idea 
of their origin and how they came to inhabit the tarai, but they allege this much, that 
they originally lived m the hills of Nepal. 

4. The internal organisation of the Tharus is still very indefinite and varies from 
district to district. In Nairn Tal there are six sub-eastee of Tharus: — 


(1) Batha or Batts. 

(2) Birtia. 

(3) Dfthaifc. 

The last three dopend merely on status. 
There are also six inferior sub-castes— 


(4) Badvait or Barw&ik. 

(5) Raw&t. 

(0) Mat-on or Midi tarn. 


(1) Buxa m distinct from Bhoksa. 

(2) Dhangra or Dangwariya. 

(3) Khunka. 


(4) Sanaa. 

(5) Rajia. 

(6) Jugia. 


A Tharu of any of the six superior ^ub-castes enumerated above would formerly give his 
nttrial or hukht to any of the six Inferior sub-castes but not the nigali or month-piece, but 
now as a matter of social reform since 1929 they have decided not to give even their hukka 
or narid to Dhangros, Khunkos, Sansus, and Jugias, 

Nor*,—(1 ) DfUipifi or DftngwnriyflB &r? siqipqecd to hdvfl coxxiu from a place caH&d Dfcaug Lii Ki-paL 

{2) Jugiiui 4in> J&gi Tharus aaid according to tire oamnwci lagand Einj sappotiod Id bd tho dttecundiml* 
of a Sodfru who kept a Than] MIU as a coacubmo. 

Formerly any of the first six sub -castes could many a virgin from any of the six lower 
sub-castes, but now this custom hoe been stopped, and the upper six sub-cos tee have 
becomo an endog&mous group, so perforce have the lower six sub-castes. 

The Gouda Tharus are split up into many endogamous sections such as Buxa, Dang¬ 
wariya, Detwar, Dhahwal, Dliaker. Jogi, Kathariya, Khun, Khusiya, Kachbila, Mushnr, 
Pradhau Purbaiya, Raj ba tar, Rautar and Umra, of which the Jogis and Katlmriyas wear 
the sacred thread. The higherTsub-castes look down upon the lower sub-castes such os 
Dhahwals and Kaehhilas and will not even smoke with them. The Kathoriyoe do not keep 
bene though, almost all other Thams do. 
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CHAPTER XII,—RACE. TRIBE OR CASTE. 

■ In Gorakhpur among others the following sections are found -Kutlmriva, Pachh- 
wahon, Bnmlifln Khusiyn, Ratttar, Dangivariya anr.1 Dlukhnliar hr Phaker). The. 
majority aw Kathttiyas. ttooke* mentions that their name may have come from a place 
called Kathar in Dcokhur. Another version is that they originally came from K.ttheU m 
Baati (1 i strict. A th ird explanation is that they w ere r iri^inn lly etill cd A a tar-jin ns t ueai 11 ng 
' children or the ' Katar\ from their custom (incidentally a Rajput custom) of applying the 
s&idktir (red lead) to the parting of the bride’s hair at marriage with a hitar, dagger. The 
Faohhwahan Timms are verv similar to the Kathariyas in their mannas and customs. 
It is said that at one time they were actually Kathariyas, but a quarrel took plat e as si result 
of which a large number of Kathariyas migrated and settled down m the east. As they 
had come from tbe west they came to be called Pachhwahans by the other 1 hams of the 
area in which they settled. Jfow-a-day*, however, they do not use a dagger for applying 

szndhn r as Kathariyas do, . 

The Bam ban (or Brahman) Khusiya* say that over a hundred year* ngn a Rajput 
Baja of Pal pa [in Nepal) gave hi* Thara Ichidmatgam the title of Brahman. Khnaiga mean a 
eeiwafit, and the present Bmnhan Khnsiya* claim to be the descendants nf those servant*, 
In Corakhpur they are now all cultivators and are superior to Bangwaziya^ Though 
they eat chicken they, like the Kathariyas, cannot keep them, There b incidentally 
no tabu on eating or keeping ducks and geese among any Thame. 

The Banters are similar to Dangwariya* in their habits and customs. 1 he Dangwariya* 
claim to have come originally from Bang in Nepal, about 40 miles from the Gouda frontier. 
The Dhikhahars ore Tkaru fakirs* 

5, The only eEQgamous law is that marriages may cot take plow between recog¬ 
nised kinsmen. Child-marriage has never been a practice among the Tharns and there is 
no sign of it coming in spite of their contacts with Hinduism, The normal age of marriage 
for a girl is 17 or 18 and a man usually makes his first marriage at about the same Age. 

J ci NflJni T&l district there are five stages in a marriage— 

(1) Dikknauri followed by Tika * 

(2) Ajma-Pataya ceremony, 

(3) Badkahi ceremony, 

(4) The wedding, and 

(5) The Chula* 

(1) The DUAnauri ceremony consists of the father or ether male mom tiers and friends 
of the girl who is to be married going to see the intended bridegroom and if they approve 
of him they perform the Tika ceremony. 

Formerly at the Dikhnanri ceremony a feast, was given in which meat and liquor were 
freely consumed. Now as a matter of social reform the use of meat and liquor on such 
occasions is prohibited and only pulse, rice and sweetmeats are taken. In the same way 
during the Tika ceremony formerly nothing was paid to the hoy hut now the representa¬ 
tives of the girl are required to pay from 4 annas to Ks. 1-4-0 to the boy. 

(2) The Apna-Paraya ceremony or betrothal —The representatives of the bridegroom 
go to the bride's house with some fish, a bhdi of ^ir and some sweet ns eat*. If toe bride 
is approved these thing* are presented to the I ride's people. The sweets ait supposed to 
be for the mother of the bride as the price of her milk. Then follow* a feast in which fish, 
meat and liquor are freely used. On this occasion the representative* of the bridegroom 
have to pay some money toward* the feast for the feimdori. A land of competition goes on 
about the amount to be paid which is called Mcdha Lami, Thus, if the bridegroom'* re¬ 
presentatives pay Ba + 4 the bride's people have to pay Rs, 2 and if bride’s jieoplc pay Ms. 4 
the bridegroom's representatives have to pay Rs. 8 and so on. Since 1920 as a matter of 
social reform the Thoms have decided that thtdh pitai or the giving of sweet* to the bride's 
mother a* the price of her milk or the making of any payment to her with the same object 
should bo stopped, 

Medka Lttrai has similarly been stopped* 

During the Apfia-Pumya ceremony only Ra. 5 are to bo paid by the representatives of 
the bridegroom for use of the panchoynt, and a bhdi of grur. The bride's people give a 
feast to the hiradari m their village and the bridegroom's party on return give a feast in 
their village. The use of fish, meat and liquor ha* also been prohibited during these 
feasts. Some sort of dancing is performed but the men dancers are now prohibited 
from entering the company of women* The disregard of thin direction b punishable with 
a fine up to Rs. 25 by the panrhayaL 

(3) The Badkahi is the ceremony which is performed with regard to the firing of 
the date of the marriage. On this occasion the bridegroom*s party takes sweet* in a yhara 
or a hkdi cigur and fish. This ceremony can only take place on n Sunday or Thursday. 
It as also called the Pichonehka ceremony. If this ceremony is performed on a Sunday 
the wedding will take place on the following Thursday] and if on a Thursday the wedding 
will take place on the following Sunday. 
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Since mo tfa&Tharus have decided to stop the toldng of Hsh during this ceremony and 
also the touching of the Feet of the bridegroom’s father bv the female relations of die'bride 
and other females of the village. The use of meat and liquor is also prohibited : only 
Pivectmt^itf urn to lie token. The penalty for disoliedienee in a tine of 50 by the 
panchayat. There was ii customary gift to the village podhan or pqdhani of a bottle of 
liquor or one *Mb of gut by the repnaantaiivee of the bridegroom when they came to the * 
bride s village for the settlement of the date of the wedding. This wo* called Latkaun* 
and the gift had to bo made at any time between the date of the Badtaki tirl the date of 
marriage. This practice has now been stopped. 

(4) The M edding—t The wedding can only be performed on a Sunday or on a Thursday 

in the month of Magk or at Pfudota Dmj m Pljxd and nrnngo trees are worshipped one 
flay before the marriage. Rice r ghi t haldi (turmerie} and sweets are offered. The object 
oi this worship is a peaceful married life. Mango wood is used aa fuel in preparing a kind of 
*ni V0C t CL . Sc ° if regarded as lucky. No Brahman officiate at the marriage. 

I he bride is aimomted with oil and kaldx and dressed in new unwashed clothes, 

in a wicker basket arc placed five articles of clothing, fish. daM and a jar full of water. 

On the jar u placed a small jug und on the top a lighted lamp. This is kept in the court¬ 
yard of the bride's house. 

I he wedding ceremony proper consists of the bride and bridegroom circ tun imlmbt- 
uig this basket seven times. The bridegroom leads in the first six rounds. In the last 
round the bride leads. The groom is supported by his sister's husband, and in hia absence 
by his pkupte (fathers sister's husband). The bride w supported by her brothers wife. 

Before this ceremony ehuri# (bangles) and hichkwns (metal rings for the loci*} arc put 
on the bride. The bichhtvux are the symbols of wifehood* hut they can be taken off tempo¬ 
rarily if the w ife so wishes. The however, can never lie taken off m long as the 

husband Im alive. So strong ik this latter rule tiiat should the wife disregard it, the 
panchagat would impose a penalty on her and her people. 

Alter the wedding the bride goes to her husband’s house, but stays there only one 
night; bur father fetches her back on the following day. 

There are only three main marriage feast* now recognized by the Tlmnis. One feast is 
to !)o given one day before the marriage. This is colled Bhuiijn. This is in honour of the 
worship of lihum Sen. The next feast is called Xeotd. This Is given on the date of mar¬ 
riage in the morning before the actual ceremony takes place. The third feast, is given by the 
bridegroom’s representatives at their own place on return after the marriage. This'is in 
honour of the arri val of the daughter-in-law and is called the feast of Bahuj. Other feasts 
are not allowed. Hie use of meat and liquor during such feasts is prohibited. Sweet¬ 
meats only are to be used. 

(5) The € halt —Two or three months after the marriage in the month of OAait or 
Baimhh the new' wife goes over to the husband's house and thereafter resides with him 
permanently. 

In (rouda the marriage ceremonies differ from sub-caste to sub-caste. Among Dang- 
wariyas, Dhabwala, Kachhilas and Uitutos there are none at all, whereas the tiled: is perform¬ 
ed by Jogis, Kathuriyas, Khamyas and others. The relatives of the man search for a bride 
and when a suitable one is found they pay Rs. 60 to the daughter’s guardian. If the bride¬ 
groom’s people cannot afford thin or for any reason do not wish to pay it, the payment can 
be dikponsed with by effecting a marriage by exchange. 

In this district the moonlight fortnight of Phngun is the only auspicious time for mar- 
nages. The marriage ceremonies have by contact Ixteomc more Hinduizod than in Naim 
Tat and it is said that occasionally lira liman* conduct the ritual though this is bv no means 
universal. Widow re-marriage is permitted everywhere. In Nairn Tal district it La milled 
kaj. A divorced wife may also be remarried by this ceremony. 

Ghar-baitfta, the practice of a man who marries a widow by the kaj or ceremony 

going to live at his wife's house ia also common. In Naini Tal district such a man is 
termed chut kata because the ivife cuts a lock of hair (cAu/i) from her new husband’s head 
arid either wears the same on her person or buries it underground at the threshhold of her 
koine. The chutkoia enjoys the full rights of an adopted son so long aa he continues in his 
new wife* family. 

The gkar-jamtm custom is not practised. 

fl. Croobe quotes ilr. Nesfield* as writing '* After the birth of a child the mother is not k;w/i ’/ 

allowed to taste food or water for two days. ** This custom has now been modified and the * n/ " J ’ 

mother for the first two days is given only liarira t a liquid preparation of ertir. ohi and 
spices cooked in w ater. 

Ibaru women assist at the delivery and Chnmar women are not employed. Many of 
the otlier priiotieca referred to by Mr. Neslield have disappeared. No wine is given to 
the mother after the second day nor is any rubbed on her body. The child is bathed imme¬ 
diately after birth but no auspicious words are pronounced over it. The child is no longer 

* Cftwkti, Vduubti IV, pago 392+ paragraph 23- 
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fumigated but an iron scythe and broom are placed under the mother’s pillow to avoid the 
evil eye*. 

7. In Naim Tal district the dead are either cremated or buried, the hitter being mote 
common. Those who die of cholera or small-pox are do longer invariably buried. A 

. man who dies of snake-bite is invariably buried because it is believed that such a person 
actually lives ou for three days although he appears dead. 

When a body is cremated if it is near a river the ashes are thrown into it, otherwise 
they are left where the cremation takes place. The corpse is generally bathed in pure 
water and then rubbed over with ghi before cremation. The body is wrapped in white un¬ 
washed cloth. The custom of exposing it for a night on a mound outside the house has 
disappeared. 

The body is buried or burnt to the west or south of the village but the Tharns cannot 
or will not say why. A male heir puts the first fire to the funeral pyre. He alone because 
of this act is no longer considered unclean but the whole family of the deceased ere regard¬ 
ed as unclean and no one will take food or water from any member of the family till the 
feast of the dead is held. There is no fixed time for this feast. It can take place on any 
day after the death. All the male members of the family in which the death took place 
who are younger than the deceased get their heads shaved on the day fixed for the 
feast. Now only pulse, rice and sweetmeats are used in the feast. Formerly meat was 
taken on such occasions, Brahmans are not fed by Tharus at any stage of the death 
ceremonies. 

In Gonda district through closer contact with Hinduism the death ceremonies are 
more closely allied with those of the orthodox. The dead are cremated and the ashes 
thrown into neighbouring rivers, while some carry the bones to the Ganges. The tenth and 
thirteenth days after the death ceremony are the important days oil which the clansmen 
and Brahmans are fed. 

8. In Nainl Tal district Tharns worship Kalka (one of the forms of Debt, Darya or 
Kali) as the goddess of life and death, and Bhairab or Mahadeo (who is supposed to be god 
of destruction) as the author of reproduction. Nagarhai or D trcKandi is supposed to bo 
the goddess who preserves cattle, Each family has a mound with a wooden peg fixed to 
represent this goddess. Bhum Sen is the patron deity of the village. 

Spices, dry coooanut. gh\. sweetmeats, and goats are offered to Kalita, water, sweet- 
moats and flowers arc offered to Mahadw, Dry cocoa nuts, spices, s weetmeats, goats and 
nuns are offered to Bhum Sm. 

Holt is the greatest festival of the Timms, It is observed for a full 8 days after the 
burning of the Holi fire, Diwali is also observed. 

In Gonda district Tharus greatly revere the Sun and Moon. They also worship DeBi 
and assemble in largo crowds at the annual fair at Debi Patan (Tulsipur). 

The Jogi Tharus claim to be of the Kanphata sect, Besides Ma&adeo and Bhagimti 
they worship a deified worthy known as Bhendu or Manj/ti, At Dasehra they sacrifice 
cooks and pigs. They also worship village godlings, 

9. Adoption is practised but is growing less frequent, 

10. Among Tharns the panchayal is very powerful and recourse to the ordinary courts 
of law for the settlement of disputes is greatly deprecated. In Kaiui Tal district 
the panefutytU is not permanent, but consists of five persons selected from tho biradari as re¬ 
quired. The ultimate penalty for disregarding the order* of the panchayal is excommuni¬ 
cation. Disputes among Thar us are frequent but are ill most invariably settled by the 
punclmynt. Instances ot the types of disputes they settle and their manner of dealing with 
them are as follows s— ' e 

(1) If after the Apna-Paraya ceremony the bride's people refuse to give away the 

girl in marriage without sufficient reason they used to have to pay to the 
other party compensation in cash equal to an amount double that spent 
on the ceremonies up to the date of the refusal. This has been modified 
recently to a fine of lls. 25 and the cost of the Apna-Paraya ceremony; and if 
after this the father gives away his girl to another person, he cannot ti»ke 
any expenses from him. If he does so, he will have to return the amount 
no taken and will also have to pay Rs. 25 as a fine to the jxttichayai. 

(2) li the bridegroom s jieople refuse to go on with the marriage in spite of requests 

From the bride’s relations the latter are at liberty to marry the girl elsewhere. 
Under these circumstances the girl’s people will not lie liable to pay any 
cost or compensation but they will have to return any money taken ou loan. 

(3) 11 a man takes away another’s wife the panchnyat gets the wife restored to the 

husband. But if the panchayal finds that the wife has sufficient cause for 
refusing to live with her husband or if tho husband himself gave his consent 
or allowed her to go, then he was formerly entitled, by way of compensa¬ 
tion, to got from the man who has token his wife, the entire expenses incur¬ 
red by him in connexion with the marriage and in providing jewellery, 

* Tbe Uujw £ul>-uuaeo omits ittia practice. 
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etc. for the wife. Now, however, this has been modified and the husband 
can only claim compensation between Ha. 200 and Rs. 400. Any amount 
taken in excess of this will have to be refunded and the person exacting a 
larger amount will lie liable to a penalty of R$. 25 under the orders of the 
panchayat, 

(4) Till 1029, if a widow went to another personas wife the heirs of her late 

husband were entitled to half the expenses incurred in marriage, etc. Now 
they are entitled to between Rs. 100 to Rs, ]50 only, 

(5) In case the wife's parents or relations refuse to send her to her husband the 

panchayat orders them on pain of ex-communication to restore the wife 
to her husband. 

(6) A chuikata who is turned out by his wife or her people used to got his full share 

as on partition. Now he gets only Rs, 125 in cash. 

The following additional customs are being enforced since 1929 as a matter of social 
reform:— 

(1) If the husband does not want to give up his wife and her relations want to 

separate her from her husband without any reason then the wife's relations 
are required to pay compensation to "the husband according to the 
den:and made by him. If the bride’s relations: cannot afford to pay full 
compensation under such circumstances, no Tharu is allowed to help 
tho bride’s relations in any way with money. If under any other circum¬ 
stances a woman has to give up her husband, for faults on his part the 
compensation will be settled by the pattehayal. 

(2) If a woman gives up her husband because of his impotency, the compensation 

which such a husband can claim will l»e from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, The woman 
should give a year’s grace to an impotent husband for treatment and if he 
gets over his impotency and she still leaves him he would bo entitled to com¬ 
pensation from Rs. 200 to Rs, 400 : if he does not recover he can claim half. 

(3) A man can give up his wife willingly and then he is not entitled to any 

compensation, 

{4} A wife cannot leave her husband without his consent. A woman is liable to 
ex-communication for misconduct. 

Thame ore at present very interested in social reform ami are trying to discourage tho 
use of meat and fish and of alcoholic drinks. With a view to uplifting their community 
they have recently introduced the following rules under t he authority of the pancfiayai 

(1} A Tharu is prohibited from bringing a member of any other caste into his 

biradttri. 

(2) If a Tharu contracts an alliance with n woman of another caste he is oiit-casted 

from his biradari. 

(3) The women are now prohibited from smoking at shops, or chewing betel, or 

rubbing their body with oil at any shop in the bazar. The penalty for 
disobeying these directions is a fine up to Rs, 25 on the Imsband or parents 
of the woman, 

(4) So far the custom has boon that a poor member of a Tharu community who could 

not afford to spend any money at the marriage of his daughter could marry 
her in a family in return for a cash consideration and the husband’s family 
used to provide the wherewithal for the marriage celebrations. Now this 
is prohibited in the case of a virgin under pain of ex-communication from 
the biradari, 

(5) In the feast given during Diwali in honour of the dead the use of meat and liquor 

is prohibited. 

(6) The shaving of the entire head is prohibited. The ehuti or tuft of hair on the 

top has to be left. 

(7) Tho offering of water by way of oblation along with small fish is prohibited. 

Instead of the small fish, fie were are to be used. Any one acting contrary 
to this is liable to a penalty of Rs. 15. 

(8) Old, unfit cows and bullocks are not to be sold to butchers and Muslims. 

(9) The bride’s relations are not to ask for any grain from the bridegroom's represen* 

taiivcH for the marriage feasts, 

{10} Formerly the padhani of a village where a widow went after her re-marriage 
used to get Rs, 1-4-0 and the padhan from Rs, 5 to Rs, 15, but now only 
Rs. 1-44) is allowed to the padhani and nothing to the pod bin. 

{11} Timms must not get their hair cropped or shaved by Muslim barbers. The 
penalty for disregarding this is a fine of Rs. 25, 

{12} Thar us are prohibited from purchasing meat from Muslim butchers, 

(13) A woman during menses must not touch any one else’s food or drink, If she 
disobeys this rule her husband will be liable to es-comm unication from the 
biradari. 
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Their houses, 
social status, 
and 

occupations. 


(14) AU males over 7 years of age have to wear the sacred thread. 

(35) The Thorns used to keep fowls, hut since 1929 this is prohibited. 

In Gouda and Bakraich districts the Thorns ha ve panchayats consisting of five jmnehes^ 
the sarpanch being known as the chattdhri. The latter is generally taken from one 
particular family which is considered to be eminently fitted to provide the caste with suit¬ 
able men. These ptmehayats are not permanent but are called when needed* At the l>egin- 
iung the parties to the dispute are required to pay Its. 10 out of which Rs. 4 goes to the 
efumdhri and the rest is evenly divided bet ween the pouches. The leader of the Kathariya 
Tharus in Gorakhpur district is the scr mindor of Hasnapur, wear Butwal in Nepal, Tie is 
the chief panck of t he tribe. In every village there are one or two persons who act as panelss 
and to whom all disputes are taken ; but important matters are always taken to Hasnapur 
where the whole community gathers. The pamhayat there is an impermanent one t though 
the head of the Hasnapur family is considered its leader in every respect-. The whole com¬ 
munity takes part in the proceedings The Hasmpur jurisdiction extends over the whole of 
the tarai area from the Bettiah Estate (Bihar) to the Batiganga river in the west (half-way 
across the north of Basti district)* The Tharus in these parts seem loss given to disputes 
than in the west of the province. The panchayai deal ehtefly with matrimonial troubles, 
including cases of Tharus who contemplate marrying outside the tribe. 

II In Naim Tal district it Tharu’s house is made of wood or grass plastered over 
with mud, thatched and raised on piles from the ground, in Gonda and Eahraleh they are 
constructed of similar materials but are built on the ground. The houses are cool and 
commodious and the cattle are kept in separate sheds. Everywhere their houses are, in 
marked contradistinction from those of many ordinary villagers, extremely clean. 

Brahmaiis and Rajputs in Kami Tal district will not cat food touched by Tharus but 
they will drink water from their hands. Tharua are coming more under Brahmauical 
influence and Brahmans now sometimes attend for hatha. They are also consulted 
occasionally about auspicious days for the beginning of various works, and are employed 
for casting horoscopes and the Namkaran ceremony. Prom Gonda and Bahmich it is also 
reported that Thar us are ceasing to be regarded as untouchables. 

In Gorakhpur the Katharjya Tharus have manners and customs akin to those of 
Rajputs. Unlike the Dangwaiiyas they are not their own barbers, dhobis and c tmmars. They 
have Brahman gurus, usually low-caste Brahmans but one instance came to light of a family 
whose gum is a patiha Tiwari* They do not eat chicken nor eggs. They allege that they 
do not eat pork, but they will eat wild boar killed in the chase. Many Katliuriyaa will, 
however, not eat meat that has been halal-e d. They receive mantras and are permitted to 
enter Hindu temples. They cremate their dead. Many claim to belong to the Ka^hyap 
gotra of Eajpute, though none wear the sacred thread. They held a big conference at Hasna- 
pur about 10 years ago to decide whether they should make a united claim to be called 
Rajputs. 1 hey differ in practices from Rajputs on the following four points ;— 

(1) Tharus have no tiluh.\ offering before weddings. 

(2) They have no dowry system, 

(3) They freely allow widow re-marriage, 

(4) They plough. 

At the meeting it was argued tlnit if their claim to lie called Rajputs succeeded they 
would have to abandon their practices under (3) and (4) and this they were not prepared to 
contemplate, so ^ ith the exception of a few of the more ambitious, Tharus as a whole arc 
content to live m Tharus and bp called Tharus. The Blukahars or Dhakers in Gorakhpur 
wander from place to place begging, and also play their small drums at marriages and births. 
They have one curiums privilege. They are at perfect liberty to enter a Thands house and 
go straight to the place where the family idol is kept near the main thauka* The Ranters 
and Dangwariyas in Gorakhpur are very distinctly lower in the social scale than Kathariyas 
and Pachhwahans, They are their own barbers, dhobis 7 sweepers, chamars and midwives. 
This renders them untouchable in the eyes of the orthodox. At the death of a Dangwariyu 
Nais are fed instead of Brahmans. In Nepal, however* they arc not untouchable. It is 
said that the Raja of Nepal has taken water from their hands as from several others of low 
caste and in Nepal even a Brahman has to take water from their hands on pain of prosecu¬ 
tion. the people who refuse to take water from their hands In the Gorakhpur tarai would 
not hesitate to take it from them across the border. 

In the past Tharus were notorious for witchcraft and sorcery and the more primitive 
brauche-5 had a very healthy belief in and fear of ghosts and malignant spirits of all kinds, 
but conditions have changed much in the last 30 yean* Those who arc still reported to be 
skilled in sorcery and who profess to have power to control the spirits of the air are called 
Bhttmre pr flhamr* Their influence is fast waning* The 'Pharos eat all kinds of Mesh, 
such as of pig* deer, porcupine, etc., but the use of flesh is being deprecated by the more 
advanced. They are very fond of fish which they preserro by drying in the sun. 'JTtey 
now, both men and women, not fish and have abandoned thek former practice of poisoning 
the streams to obtain them. They are all fond of liquor though its use is being discouraged 
by the more enlightened. Them chief Intoxicant m made from rice which old and young 
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of both soxes drink almost daily, indulging rather too heavily at marriages and on other 
festive occasions. They stilt enjoy their tribal dunce, which is performed by the men and 
|>oys only. A comparatively recent innovation in this dance is to mimic the bravery or 
otherwise of the aahiblog shikaris with whom they have come in contact. As Ijocomret a 
former jungle tribe they are very bravo folk, very fond of hunting and arc always ready 
for a ** beat,” Their honesty is still proverbial. 

Thar us are making some advance in the matter of education in Nairn Tnl district. 
At this census 743 males and 19 females were returned as literate, 5*54 per cent, of 
males aged 7 years and over and 0" 17 per cent, of females. Of the males 8 were returned 
ns literate in English. Proportionally therefore they are more literate than many Hindu 
and Muslim castes such ns Julaha, Ktrnni, Bharbunja, Dam, Lobar, Barhai, Tc-li, etc. 
The Tharus outside Naim Tnl district ore however still very backward. 

from Imperial Tablo XI it will be seen that out of 11,433 male and 1,367 female 
earners no less than 9,573 males and *44 females returned cultivation as their principal 
source of livelihood. They are export* at rice cultivation. A further 909 mule and 271 
female camera were returned as field labourers, wood-cutters, etc., and 235 males and 
2 females as raisers of live-stock, etc. 

In Naini Tal district many ate fatwarU and some supervisor qarmngon. Till re ently 
one was a peshkar (nntft-iuh&ildar). One is at present an Assistant Manager of Co-operative 
Societies. In addition to cultivation Thartis work in bamboo, reeds and fibres and make 
baskets (including some for presentation, made of coloured reeds and shells ornamented 
with strings of beads), shoes, nets and similar hunting and fishing appliances. 

12. Some interesting points are contained in a note by Mr. B. R. James, i.c.s., the 
Ethnograpliical Officer of Gorakhpur. 

Sixty years ago the Gorakhpur tarai was still an inaccessible area, consisting of 
extensive marshes, tall elephant grass, and abounding in wild animals. Villages consisted 
each of twenty houses or so and cultivation extended but a short distance round each village. 
Every hundred of the population included about 50 Thorns, 40 Paharis aud 10 Chamurs, 
Ahirs, etc. Rent was paid to whoever was strongest. It was about that time that Indian 
mmifidara came in and began ft policy of extensive cultivation and settling. The density of 
population in the central and southern portions of the district caused a great number of 
people to come north and settle. The Bah arts and Tharus had to give up their independent 
life. They had first of all to pay a fixed rent to their new mmindara. Then they had to 
do begar (free labour of short duration) to which they were unaccustomed. Being of an 
indolent and independent disposition, the Tlmrus much resented the new regime. On the 
other hand the vast /ami of Nepal was all empty. The climate was of little concern as the 
Tharus were not affected by malaria. Thus they started emigrating over the border to 
Nepal. This was some 40 years ago. The emigration was welcomed by the Indians, The 
zemindar class had every reason to be pleased as the fields loft behind by the emigrants 
became their sir, and this with no effort on the part of the rnminfata. This fact explains 
the extensive air areas possessed by the tarai zamindars and also how it is that their air is 
so conveniently situated near the village site. The tenant classes were relieved of a strong 
competitor, o tie who was a master in the art of growing jarlmn (transplanted rice) but who 
could not tolerate any exercise of authority. 

One interesting fact about the difference in customs ljetween Th&ru and other Indian 
women may ho mentioned. The former go to their fields after a good meal corresponding 
to our bre ikfnst. At midday they eat some grain and later return hrnne in time to pre¬ 
pare the evening meal for their menfolk. These women thus work from about 10 a.m. 
to 5 pm. Indian women, on the other hand, proceed to the fields very early in the morn¬ 
ing, have a meal at midday and work till the evening. They thus work for two or 
three hours more than Tinirn women. Again, 1 jiaru women, unlike Indians, do not 
carry paddy seedlings to the fields where they have to be transplanted. The seedlings 
have to l>e carried by men. Indian women carry them on their head, thus saving the 
expense of a labourer or two. Indian aatnindartt did their utmost to change these two 
habits of the Tharus, but rather than change their mode of life they chose to leave their 
fields altogether. The behaviour of mmindars to Tharu women was another important 
cause which led to their emigration to Nepal. 

The extent of this migration can be seen from the 
marginal figures of Tharus at each census since 1891, 
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Morality 

among 

unmarried 

girls. 


Language. 


Conclusion, 


13. Air. Ncsfield wrote * 41 Until the nuptial ceremony has been completed and the 
woman has become the recognized property of some individual man, she is regarded as the 
common property of the clan and is treated accordingly ; till then there is no restriction of 
intercourse.’* 

This state of affairs no longer obtains. There may be occasional lapses as in most 
other communities but now such instances are not thecustom but rather the exception. 
Tharus as in the past are still as fond of their girl children as of the boys. 

14, By contact with Hindus the original dialect of Tharus has absorbed a good deal 
of Hindustani which was essential for an understanding with their Indian neighbours. 
Within living memory Tharus could with great difficulty make themselves understood 
by Indians but contact has changed their language to a very large extent. 

13. To sum up. the last 30 or 40 years have seen a steady development of the organi¬ 
zation of the Tharus along Hindu caste lines. Their religion, soc in] pme trees, and cerem onies 
connected with marriages, births, deaths and festivals have been increasingly Hinduized and 
their language is merging into Hindustani. Literacy is spreading slowly. * These changes 
are more noticeable in Naim Tal district than in the rest of the rami areas. Contacts with 
Hindu culture are not so close as in the case of some of the other tribes on account of the 
unhealthiness of the country in which Tharus live. This has resulted in greater seclusion 
and hence slower Hindtiization. Nevertheless the process is going on and has certainly 
reached a stage which justifies the Tharus Ijeing classed as Hindus. 

* ride Crocskc. Volume IV, fiagu 338, paragraph 15. 
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CRIMINAL TRTBJiS S ETTL EM E NTS. 

APPENDIX E. 

A note on Criminal Tribes Settlements. 

i* There have been remarkable developments In the matter of the treatment of 
criminal tribes during the last 15 years. There are now sevt-n settlements in the province one 
of which at Knlumpur* (on the Cawnpore-Famikhabad road, T miles from Cawnpore City) 
» managed by Government, five of which at Bareilly, Gorakhpur, Fazalpur and Kanth 
(both m district Moradabad) and Sahibganj (district Kheri) are managed by the Salvation 
Army, and one at Aryanagar (district Lucknow) was opened In November 1920 and is 
managed by the United Provinces Arya Prtioidhi Sabha.f 

2. This settlement has accommodation for 120 families. The following table shows 
the population in 1931 
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The Haburas, who came to Kalianpur From the old Mestonganj Settlement continued 
to bo employed in the Cawnpore mills, but fresh work was difficult to find for the Bhantus 
when they came. In 1923 a small contract was obtained from the Police Department for 
the tailoring of Police uniforms, while a small piece of land attached to the settlement was 
given out to a few of the settlers and they were employed on agriculture. The tailoring of 
Police uniforms has increased and weaving has been introduced though it has not proved 
much of a success in the face of outside competition. Other unsuccessful ventures which 
had ultimately to be abandoned were carpentering and poultry-farming. Rope-making 
lias been introduced for the old and infirm. Fresh agricultural fund was acquired in 1927 
and distributed to more families. 

Below are given the details of employment of the Inmates of the settlement and the 
average monthly wages earned by them. 

How employed. 

la the mills in Cawnpore „ „ ,, __ ..54 

Ln Lhrj JL'Uk’m?rbt at tailoring .. " “ 119 

In Eiwiottlamentat voftvinR , , .. [ 17 

In tlio ao ulunumt at agriculture , . . . ,, m m (' ™ 

Settlement servants , , ,, ,, . , '' x 


Total ,, 271 

Earnings* 


Trite. 
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Atinxia 
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3 

2 a 

4 14 Jl 

lyinviil 
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Since this settlement was established In 1922 settlers have been trained as cutters, 
tailors, weavers, dum-makers, rope-makers and agriculturists. 

Haburaa and Aherias are good agriculturists while Bhantus are good tailors and 
weavers ; Kanjara are good at making rope ; but the Karwals still continue to be very lasiv 
and have not yet settled down to any fixed work. 

If they have permanent employment and are able to earn good wages quite a majority 
of the inmates are content to lead a settled and reformed life, but there are still some black 
sheep who abscond merely for the pleasure of committing crime. 

There is a school in the settlement and attention U paid to the education of young 
boys and girls. The children are making good progress. Girls are particularly promising, 

* This was opened on April I, 1922, to replace the old M eat ott p m j Sotik.iacnt m . Awnpenj City itedl tv-hiej, 
was undue the Salvation Army. * n 

t Vide paragraph 5 yf Appendix A to Chapter XI. 
t Ijududin* workers and aau-wvrkcn. 
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CHAPTEE XU-—BACEj TBTBE OB CASTE. 


3. 

present 


Below X give the population figures of the settlements and boarding schools at 
under the management of the Salvation Army m they stood in 1921 and 103.1 : 
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It will be seen that the population has increased by nearly 29 per cent, and members 
of three new tribes have been admitted. 

Considerable progress has been achieved in education and several boys have passed 
out of the settlement schools and are now receiving higher education. It is said that the 
young people are evincing a keen desire for literacy. Men, women and children are trained 
in various industries and occupations such as weaving on handlooms, $wab and basket- 
making; making munjk matting, durri& and smaller carpets, nuvar (webbing) making, 
poultry-farming, drawn-thread and embroidery work and agriculture. Others have been 
trained as motor-drivers, oil engine-drivers, electricians, carpenters, teachers, and nurses. 
Many of these now earn their own livelihood both inside and outside the settlement. 

4. The Aiya Samaj settlement at Aryan agar is a new venture for which a manager 
was lent from the Kalianpur staff. At the time of writing further huildinga are still under 
construction- When they are completed it will be a model settlement. It provides accom¬ 
modation for 300 persons ; there are at present 229 rattlers* It is mainly an agricultural 
settlement and has 02 acres of canal-irrigated land attached to it. A small beginning has 
been made with dam-making. 

5* The commitment of criminal tribes to settlements has had a salutary effect and 
bos certainly helped reformation. The majority of the people in the settlements have been 
taught to earn an honest Jiving, They are happy and quite willing to continue as honest 
workers as long as means are provided for them to do m+ Further progress in the way of 
making thorn honest, independent-, and self-supporting citizens is made difficult by the 
attitude of outsiders. There is etiU much prejudice in the public mind against the crimi¬ 
nal tribes and therefore they have very little chance of honest work once they go out of 
the settlement. 

Well-behaved, settlers who have clean records, are periodically given conditional 
discharges aud if during the period of probation they behave satisfactorily are finally 
discharged, from the settlements and are allowed to live outside as ordinary citizens; 
for instance, during the last 10 years about 3u persons have been discharged from the 
Kalianpur settlement. One of them was brought- back to the settlement after some tune 
while no complaints have been received against the others* 

Sixty Tour persons were finally discharged from the Fazalpur settlement in 1929 and 
were allowed to live in villages as free agriculturists. The majority, however, soon found 
things very difficult for them and ultimately came back to the settlement at their own 
special request. From experience so far gained from the working of settlements it appears 
that the best method of converting members of the criminal tribes to a settled life is to 
make them agriculturists. Employment on industries is after all in this province at present 
an artificial system and depends chiefly on funds and supervising agency. In order to 
make the reformed criminal tribes self-supporting it seems essential to make them agricul¬ 
turists. In the past one of the biggest difficulties has been the antipathy of the settles 
themselves to agriculture, but by gradual pemuudon fair success Has now been achieved 
as can bo seen from the fact that most managers are swamped with applications for land 
from setLlem, The Kanth Agricultural settlement, which was at one time only partially 
cultivated, now extends to over 3,000 highm (1,075 acres) of good fully cultivated crop- 
producing land and efforts are being made to secure another 1,009 bighas nearby H This is 
in addition to the land on which the settlement buildings stand. The demand "for land is 
common to all the settlements. The lost few yearn have also revealed the waste of time 
that the ordinary village school curriculum involves for the children and the settlements 
have now drawn up and substituted a new curriculum of w hich the object is to create in. 
the cldldren an intelligent interest in what will be their life work. 

The last ten years have been a triumph for the settlements, for the younger generation 
are growing up with ideas and thoughts which have to a very large extent ousted the old 
criminal tendencies that have existed in these tribee for generations. 














SOME ' ETENOORAPHICAI, NOTES ON MlSCELT<AKEOUS TASTES AND TRIBES, «(.» 

APPENDIX F, 

Some ethnographical notes on miscellaneous castes and tribes. 

These notes are confined to new material or changes that have taken place in the last 
30 years or so. References to Crooke are to his Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

(1) Arakh —In Fatehpur district some inter-marriages between Arakhs and Paais 

have been observed although Arakhs otid Paais (who of course are mnch 
allied in origin) will not smoke from the same kukka. Tho Arakh » are here 
dossed as a criminal tribe but have largely taken to settled lives. Of their 
earners in the province as a whole 88 per cent, are cultivators or agri¬ 
cultural or general labourers, and another 4 per cent, raise livestock or are 
herdsmen, etc. 

(2) Badhik, —The Gorakhpur Bad Inks claim to be Chauhan Rajputs of the Bach 

gotra. They say their ancestors were Rajputs who had to forsake their 
country after defeat by the conquering Mughals. They first settled in Main- 
puri and subsequently migrated eastwards. They derived their livelihood 
from daooity and the Gorakhpur jungles offered them an ideal hiding place 
until the Government stepped in, declared them a criminal tribe and 
made them take to a more settled and respectable manner of living. 
is no positive evidence of the truth of their claim to Rajput descent. Two 
Badhiks claimed to have Rajput wives but the claim was not suhetatianted. 
The tribe is endogamous, Most Brahmans will not take water from a Badhlk. 
Widow rc-marriago is not permitted. They have a permanent pamhayat 
of five punches who are removable in case of certain proved offences. 
Cases of assault and women leaving their husbands are said to be very com¬ 
mon and the tribe is very quarrelsome and spiteful as a whole. Formerlv 
they were hunters and bird-catchers. They were experts at catching birds 
with lime (ioea) on the end of a bamboo, many lengths of bamboo being 
joined together to reach the topmost branches of trees. Hence the saying 
Ae Dadhik, Jagae lam. They are now mostly cultivators and some work in 
the Bengal & North-Western Railway. 

(3) Bahdia .—This tribe is rapidly settling down. Their traditional occupation 

k hunting and fowling but only 12 per cent, of their earners now returned 
this as their principal occupation whereas 59 per cent, returned cultivation 
and a further 18 per cent, arc agricultural labourers. In Etawah district 
they call themselves Koral or Raghubansi Thakure hut they are untouch¬ 
ables. Crooke* says that widow re-marriage is permitted. This is not so in 
Etawah. They are said to be showing an inclination towards educating 
their children, hut in 1931 only 1‘36 per cent, of their males aged 7 and 
over and 0*05 per cent, of females were returned os literate. 

(4) Bang ant. —In tahsil Nighasan of Kfieri district the Banjaras have settled down 

to cultivation and cattle-breeding though in order to sell their cattle the 
men go to other districts from time to time leaving their families to tend 
their cultivation. 

In Pilibhit (chiefly PUIbhit and Puranpnr tahsils) also they have settled down 
largely to cultivation and somo have become quite big z amindars and dealers 
inrice. At a marriage the bridegroom is kept under a sirki (thatch) presum¬ 
ably a relic of their nomad existence. (Many still make thatches as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation.) The bridegroom's parents make an offering of an uktdi 
(wooden vessel for husking rice) of money to the bride’s people. 

Muzaffaraagar reports that their marriage ceremonies ore now vory to 

those of the lower Hindu castes but they have no marriage by exchange ; that 
Brahmans take pakka food from them ; that they are allowed into Hindu 
temples; and that they have a permanent panchuyat. 

They have a Muslim branch. In Pilibhit they appear to be comparatively recent 
converts, and in Etawah the Ahmadiya community is converting Banjaras 
at the present day. The Etawah Banjaras sav their ancestor Lakh a Ban jam 
originally came with one Dhunia Khan Biiocki from Alkhora in the Punjab. 
They have settled down as good cultivators. Some are cattlo-dealere. 

The Mukerif Banjaras of Gorakhpur are now generally aco pted as Shaikhs. 
They are well-to-do grain-dealers. 

(5) Barhia. —A distinct occupational caste of knife and razor sharpeners found in 

Bahiaich district. It includes both Hindus and Muslims, It mav be 
identical with the Barhiy&s mentioned on page 209, Volume. I of Crooke 

• Volume I, page 106 
j Volume I, page 159, 
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(61 Eawariute.—Xov found chieffy in Cawnporo, F&tahpur, and Harriot whore 
the/are regarded as a notorious criminal tribe. Ihc Fatdipur Bawiui>aa 
claim to be descended originally from Athparbiya Repute who resided m 
Gujarat and they Bay that many generations ago the tnbe migrated from a 
place called Harcwala but they have no idea where this place was. They 
Lvc apanckuyat which deals with assault, debts, cow-killing, and breaches 
of social rules. A younger brother may marry' Ins deceased elder brother » 
widow but it is not imperative. Cousin marriage is permitted even with 
maternal cousina, The tribe is endogamous and the esogamous rjilo 
booths to be that a son cannot be married into the same family in which ins 
father’s sister is married but a daughter can. Formerly- bird-catchers and 
hunters they have now mostly taken to cultivation. They no longer eat 
pork, fowls and kites, and have never eaten beef. They still eat other ilesh. 
They worship Kaii. 


HI _This tribe still lives very largely by prostituting its girls. The men 

obtain their wives from other low castes. In Etowah they claim to lie 
Rajputs and say that in the days of Ala Udal a girl of the tribe named Soba 
was a favourite singer in the court and her brothers were m Ala Udal a 
urmy. They once tied from the field of battle and on their return were cursed 
by their sister who said " you will remain bhagera, i.e. a wandering tribe.” 


There U now said to be some sign of a desire among them to educate their 


children. 

(81 Bhmgi of Mumaun.—Tb* Bhangis or Mehtars (weepers) of Kumaun form the 
lowest class of the untouchable* distinct from the Silpkars. They are chiefly 
employed in the towns and they or their parents have come from the adjoining 
districts in the plains. They have their own form of Hinduism and their 
own priests who are known as lulgii-ru#? from wearing a red (iijtf) robe* , -These 
tour about and visit their people from time to time. It is said that both 
the Hindu branch of the sweepers and the Muslim section have their fabjurus 
to minister to them. The latguru is said to have much authority and to be 
regarded with great respect. The sweepers ace arid to cherish the finitei ing 
idea that the touch of the dust swept with their broom purifies people. 1 hey 
settle disputes by means of their own pmick&tf&t and the decisions of this 
body, generally t ak ing the form of fines, are accepted without demur. The 
sweepers seem' to enjoy immunity from epidemic diseases m spite of their 
vocation- 

(9) The Bhat or Brahinbhatt is sometimes known as Rai in western districts. 


[10) Rhotiyo >\.—The Bhotiyas of paUU Johar, Darma and Byans of Aim ora district 
have always been traders* Some, especially in Johar, own land in warmer 
parts of the district which is cultivated on their behalf. The grain produced 
is exchanged with other commodities from the Tibetans, trom long ago 
they bought merchandise inclu ding coral beads and pearls from Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay and traded with the Tibetans for *alt, boras, woollen 
cloth wool, ponies and gold. Sine© the advent of the railway to 

Darjeeling a good road has been opened as far as Lhassa so that now Tibetans 
themselves go and purchase what they require from Calcutta* Salt imported 
from the plains is now cheap and substitutes have been found for crude boras. 
Trade has thus diminished and the economic position of the Bhotiyas has 
declined. Whereas once they lent money to agriculturists the position is 
now often reversed and many ere said to be indebted and being ruined by 
the heavy rates of interest they have to pay. 

(11) Bhvbdlia*,- -Found in Mainpuri district. They claim to be Rajputs and say 
they came originally from the Chitorgarh State. They are wandering black¬ 
smiths and as such prepare iron implements for the use of village folk* They 
travel with their whole families and household goods on small bullock carts 
and have no permanent resideno©. They move In batclies of ten to fifteen 
families or more, and encamp on the? roadside making halts of 15 to 20 days. 
They burn their dead and observe Finda t Dti&w&n and TeAmiji ceremonies. 
Children under the age of 5 or fi are not burnt but are buried. Marriages are 
performed by pandit? according to Hindu rites. They do not allow widow 
re-marriage- The practice of adoption is recognised among them. The 
flhar jamal system is not prevalent among them. They worship the Bhair on 
Devi and UanuFRon. Prostitution is not allowed among their females. 


* riw origin of tha n*mss id mar* probably from Lai B*g th«r prophet. The ™1 cams altenruria. 

j M6 also Appoftrlix 5 dT. iho end el thk fSLum?, 
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(17) 

( 18 ) 

[19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


(23) 

(24) 


BoL —These are allied to the Bhotiya* and coming from Tibet some 100 or 
150 years ago have settled in Pilibhit on the Nepal border. Their marriage 
and social customs have by contact become those of the lower Hindu classes. 
They eat rice and the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, water-fowl and fish and 
regard the Bhangi, Chamar and Dhobi as untouchables. In BahraJch they 
are regarded as a sub-caste of Goriyas, The latter is a mixed caste of Kahars 
and Mullahs and seems to have absorbed the Bhots by reason of their common 
riverain occupation. Some of the Bhots are now agriculturists, other culti¬ 
vate gingham (water-nut), 

Chat or Chain. —Their home is in Gorakhpur, Basti and Gonda but they migrate 
annually to Kheri and Pilibhit to collect catechu from the khair trees. They 
also Osh and mnkc nets, They are reported to he in good circumstances and 
regard themselves as higher than Kahars from whom in the Gonda district 
they am said to have sprung. They now form an endogamotis caste and 
observe the usual rites and ceremonies of lower Hindus. Pish is their staple 
diet and they are fond of liquor, 

ChamaTa .—Those who have left skinning animals are beginning to call them¬ 
selves Jatava or Jatav Rajputs in many places. In Partabgarh such persona 
call themselves Kurils. 

Bhangar, —The condition of the Dhangars in Miizapur is said to have improved 
to some extent.* They still mostly serve as ploughmen and day-labourers 
but some now have land of their own to cultivate. Besides the gods and 
godlings referred to by Crocket they worship deities of minor importance 
such as fiatehel, PAultcnfi, Devi, Bagkant or tiger-spirit who is supposed 
to protect the worshipper, Chilhariya Bir who is supposed to reside in 
some old trees on which they hang pieces of rag as they pass by, and 
Dhatahiya Bir on whose shrine they place small pebbles, 

Ghasyara.+ —-They are grass-cutters by occupation and include both Hindus 
and Muslims. In Bahndch they have now formed themselves into a distinct 
occupational caste. 

Ghota-Khor, —An occupational caste of divers in wells and in rivers, found in 
Budarin district. 

Bavxtiyarh.—Ao occupational caste, not mentioned by Crooke, found in 
Gorakhpur district. They include both Hindus and Muslima and appear to 
have come from several castes. Their occupation is making fireworks and 
the name is derived from futuw, a rocket. Now recognized as a distinct 
caste. 

Inipaz .—A Muslim occupational caste found in Gorakhpur, Budaun and other 
places. Formerly they made bricks (ini) but the advent of the modern 
brick-kiln has destroyed their business and turned them into carriers of 
kiln bricks. Most of them own donkeys for this purpose. 

Jastgar. —A distinct occupational caste not mentioned by Crooke, Includes 
Muslims and Hindus. Found in Bahraich and Gonda. Their occupation 
Is similar to that of Sonars for they make and sell ornaments, 

Jankluira — Their occupations are collecting leeches and applying them to 
human beings for certain diseases, and playing the zhahtiai. In Azamgarh 
they wore mentioned long ago§ as a sub-caste of Bhars. From Mirvapur it is 
now said that they are an off-shoot of the Hcla sub-caste of Bhars and are 
rapidly separating into a distinct caste, They are also found in Partabgarh, 

Kachera. —Crooke]! states that Kuchers is another name for Churihar. In 
Gorakhpur at any rate this does not seem to be the case now. The two are 
doubtless allied but the Kacheras now form a distinct group possibly still a 
sub-caste of Churihars, Their occupation is the same. Formerly Churihars 
and Kacheras made glass bangles but the competition from glass factories 
has practically killed the local industry in Gorakhpur and now both commu¬ 
nities merely retail the factory product. They arc said to make a profit of 
some 20 per cent, on the price at which they buy the bangles and so to cam 
about Re. 6 per mensem. 

Kachihar.— A Hindu caste who make glass bangles, found m Bara Banki, 
They wear the sacred thread and Brahmans will take pakka food from them. 
They do not allow widow re-marriage. 

Kahar. —The Dhuriya sub-caste of Kahars in Partabgarh district give a some¬ 
what different account of their origin to that found on page 93, Volume HI, of 
Crooke. They state that a Goriya Kahar used to serve Ram Chandra. Once 
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when a second Kahar was needed for lifting a mfyana after Sita's marriage, 
Bhagwan Ram Cliandra made a model of a man out of wheat and gave Ufa 
to it, Thb man was known as Dhuriya and the present sub-caste of mat 
name represent- his descendants. The panchayati in Partabgarh arc per¬ 
manent but the office of sarpanch is neither hereditary nor jiomianettt, and 
moreover the sarpaiujh is invariably bound in his decisions by the vote ot 
the majority. The authority of the pairchayats is said to be declining 
though Kahars still get most of their disputes settled by them. 

In this district it is reported that as far as possible Kahars mairy wit ton the 
dis triet. Both husband and wife work as domestic servants. 1 lie pamhayat 
fOGfffltlj passed a resolution forbidding women to work in houses in cities. 
The usual marriage age for both boys and girls is five years. 

The dda marriage ceremony is far less prevalent now. A Brahman officiates only 
at the marriage ceremony itself, not at the tilnk nor at the ff&Uft m. 1 he father a 
sisters husband plays an important part during the marriage ceremonies. 
No bride-price ia ever taken. 

Infidelity on. the part of the wife, proved to the satisfaction of the tnbal council, 
is the only ground for divorce. A divorced woman can re marry after some 
rime if the tribal council is satisfied that she has reformed. 

Widow re marriage is common. Widows are usually married to widowers. There 
is no ceremony except a feast to friends and relatives. A widow can 
marry the younger brother of her late husband. . „ 

There is no ceremony at pregnancy. At childbirth a Chamorm midwife officiates. 
No horoscopes are prepared. There are the usual chhatti, nikasan t ffttindhtt 
and kanthedan ceremonies. The Brahman gets one anna as fee for naming 
the child, Kahars in the main conform to the popular type of village Hinduism. 
They observe the usual Hindu festivals, venerate Jftun Chandra f devt* det&taA, 
cows, snakes* BadrinviJi, banyan trees, etc. They also believe in ojhai* 
Pish and goat's meat are freely eaten. Liquor is not forbidden. The Kalians do 
not eat eggs, Kahare will not take even pakti from the hands of any other 
caste. Brahmans take water and sweetmeats from their hands. 

Kahars do not wear the sacred thread. The married women wear bichhuas and 
glass bangles. Their noses are not pierced and no nose ornaments are m d. 
They indulge in songs and dances on the occasion of feasts and festivals. Their 
favourite instruments are the hurut and majira* 

The Paekauta sub-caste of Kahars, because they keep pigs, are looked down 
upon, and high caste Hindus will not take water touched by them. Their 
standard of literacy is low, only l ¥ Sl per cent, of males 7 years and over 
can read and write and O'H per cent, of females. 

(25) Kakadar or Kakhdar ,—An occupational caste found in Gouda who make combs. 

They are said to bo of Kurmi origin. 

(26) Salawat .—A Muslim caste found in Shakabad tahsil of the Hardoi district 

whose marriage rites and customs and beliefs are mostly Hindu. They 
are mirtwia (minstrels and singers) by profession and may be an off-shoot 
from Hamhare, 

(37) Kan jars. —In Fatebpur this criminal tribe baa a headwomau as well as a 
headman for their panchayata on account of the frequency with which their 
men go to gaol. The women pride themselves on their medical and surgical 
knowledge and are said to be able to perform even a caesarean operation 
successfully, 

(28) Earotiya *—A sweeper caste found in Budatrn. 

(2$) Kas&ra and Talhtra .— As mentioned by Crooke* there is considerable similarity 
between these castes and it is not easy to ascertain exactly the functional 
difference between them. Mr. Ncsfkld thought that the Kasera prepared 
and moulded the alloys into various vessels while the Tatbera polished and 
engraved them. In Gorakhpur at any rate this distinction no longer exists 
for as in many other parts of the province, neither caste now makes the 
alloys but they buy kashit and phid From banias, and the Tathora simply 
makes bangles while the Kasera makes vessels and dishes. 

Tatheras do not ea t flesh nor drink intoxicants. They eat pakka food cooked by 
the higher castes and by Kayasihas but not by Nab* A hire and. Kalwars. 
They cremate their dead. The rule about marriage is that so long as any 
relationship can be remembered* a man cannot marry into that particular 
family. If is curious that Tathere* will not eat kachcha food prepared by 
any but their own people but their panchayat has recently passed a resolution 
that there is no harm in accepting food from a good Brahman, 
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The Kaseras have similar manner-, end customs. One branch of the Kaseras 
cal) themselves " pure Kaseras " and claim descent from Sahcara-baun, a 
semi mythical warrior of the day* of the Ramnyan,. They claim to be Rajputs 
and wear the sacred thread. They practise widow re-marriage. The other 
sub-divisions in Gorakhpur are Tamera (Kf,. a worker in tamba, copper), 
Rhartwal (those who make vessels by moulding) and Kutiha (those who 
make vessels by beating). The differences appear to be entirely occupational, 
except perhaps in the case of the pure Kaseras. 

(30) Kh&nzada —Ciooke gives an account of the Khansadas of this province in 

Volume III, pages 233-235. The following note applies to those found in 
Partabgarli, The rule* of endogamy and hvpergamy quoted by Crooke still 
obtain and until a few years ago the usual Rajput marriage ceremonies were 
performed. For the, last 4 or 5 years, however, they have adopted the 
M» -<tm form, though the Nai and the Brahman are still consulted by parents 
when selecting suitable mates for their children. The usual marriage age 
for both boys and girls is 10—12 years. 

The talaq system of divorce has recently been adopted. Formerly they did not 
practise widow re-marriage but the restriction has now disappeared. 

Chalk t, nikasan, mundan and the Hindu ceremonies are still observed by some of 
them. They bury their dead according to Islamic rites. The Khanzadas 
are Sunnis and will not smoke nor cat w'ith low caste Muslims. Some of the 
elderly ladies still worship SiUa and other Hindu gods and goddesses. 

(31) KkarbimL —Crooke* states that the Kharebinds (a sub-caste of Binds) of 

Mirzapur 11 call themselves Kewat and there seems little doubt that they 
inter-marry with other Kevvat ." He also mentions this name as repre¬ 
senting a sub-caste of Beldar, Dbunia (Kharobindl), Kewat, Kurmi, Mallah 
and Musah&r. 

In Gorakhpur are found the Kharbinds (with no “ e ”). They are probably the 
same. 

Mr. B. R. James, T.o.s., the Ethnographical Office r of Gorakhpur suggests that 
the name Bind may have originated from Mum, to weave as the Binds at 
one time were weavers of grass mats. In the same way he thinks that 
the Kharbinds took their name from khttr a reed grass. The root of one 
particular kind of khar, known as hitia, was formerly used by Kharbinds 
for making khaa tattis. The Kharbinds have no connexion with the other 
Binds in Gorakhpur but seem to possess points of greater similarity with 
the Kewats. 

They are an endogenous tribe, cremating tlieir dead ; feeding their own biradati 
at death ceremonies and allowing widow re-marriage. They will not eat 
food cooked by any other caste, not even by a Brahman. This is not so 
with the Binds, if a Brahman enters a Kb a r bind chauka it is held dese¬ 
crated. They are meetly cultivators and have not the criminal reputation 
of other Binds. They are considered a higher caste than the Binds by 
everyone. Quite possibly they are a Kewat sub-caste or an offshoot of 
the KeWats. 

(32) Kol —In Mimpur and Chakia (Benares State) the Kols arc said to have dis¬ 

carded many of their elaborate ceremonies and to have adopted many Hindu 
customs and practices. But they still worship their own demons and spirits 
through their bavjas and employ cjhas (sorccrcra). In Chakia their chief 
god is said to be Raja Lakhan j a deified mortal whose spirit is thought to 
reside in the bargnd (banyan) tree. He is worshipped by the head of the 
family sacrificing a ram and pouring out a UbAtion of liquor. 

(32-A) Kurkaiifia or KoTi knithn.—ln Gonda district it is said that a big Kayastha 
Stimindur kept a Kori woman. Their offspring were directed to follow trade 
as a profession and some ran very prosperous shops towards Colonclganj 
side. Subsequently they called themselves Srivastava Vuishyas. Nowa- 
diya they are found in Gonda and Bahraioh and are usually businessmen or 
traders. 

(33) Lakhera.—la Gorakhpur these arc often known as Lahcra, presumably by 

contact with Bibar, vide Crooke, Volume III, page 361. 

(34) Naik- The Kafka of Gorakhpur have no connexion with those of the hills. 

The Gorakhpur Naik Is of Bunjara origin and they came to that district 
as cattle dealers and settled down there, They are quite well-to-do people. 

(35) Nat. _In Muzfiffamagar where the Nats are almost exclusively Hindus they 

say their ancestors were created by Pumtahwr to entertain him in his dull 
momenta. Marriage ceremonies are of the form usual among lower class 
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Hindus. Concubinage is not permitted. Widowed end divorced women 
are allowed to re-many. They usually bury their dead and a copper coin 
is always placed in the mouth of the corpse as a viaticum as in the past. 
Occasionally the dead are cremated. They eat flesh of all kinds except 
beef. They are untouchables. 

As with so manv castes of uncertain origin the traditional home of the Bagulia 
Nats of Budaun district is Chittor. Their first colony in this district dates 
back to the time of Nawab Dunde Khan, a Rohilla Chief, who died at Bisauli 
in 1770. The story of the establishment of that colony is interesting. In 
the course of their march from the Punjab side, a party of Bagulia Nats 
reached the Nawab’s fort at Bisauli (the ruins of which can still be seen out¬ 
side that town) and arranged to give a performance for his entertainment. 
One of them tied naked swords on his body and horns on the soles of his feet, 
thereby rendering them useless for climbing, put an earthen pot on his head 
and took a loaded gun. He then connected two long poles together end 
to end, and setting them upright mounted to the top, where he performed 
skilful somersaults and fired the gun. Unluckily, the upper pole gave way 
and he fell and was kilted instantaneously. His widow then decorated 
herself and told the Nawab that she would end licraelf by performing mt\. 
The Nawab replied, " What good will come of that ? Your ashes will 
only be blown about. Why not be buried, so that your tomb may remain 
an everlasting monument." To this the Nate agreed. She sat down in 
the grave and laid her husband's corpse with its head resting on her thighs 
and in that position the two were buried. The Nawab bui t a pakka tomb 
over them which still stands intact in a grove in village Kurauli about a 
mile from Bisauli and is known ns Sati Kcsar. Bagulia Nats from far and 
wide come to worship this tomb and regard it as the highest object of divine 
adoration. The grove in which it stands contains houses of Bagulia Nats 
and they bury their dead in it. Before this incident, they used to cremate 
their dead like other Hindus, 

The deceased Nat had five sons who were present at the performance. The 
Nawab gave them the entire village of Kurauli, which however, through 
the misconduct of succeeding generations, has passed on to other people. 

Bagulia Nats are to be distinguished from Kalabaz Nats. The former [lerforni 
on ropes and poles, the latter on the ground. Other tribes of Nats found in 
Budaun district are : Brijbaei Gual, Jogila, Khalkhor and Mabesh. All of 
them are Hindus, except Mabesh who are said to have become converts to 
Islam about fifty years ago. Inquiries from members of these tribes have 
not led to any valuable information regarding their origin and past migra¬ 
tions. Brijhasi Nats claim Brij, that is, the neighbourhood of Muttra, as 
their original home, and Kalabaz claim Chittorgarh. 

It is convenient here to note the differences in treatment accorded to their 
women by various tribes of Nats, in the Budaun district. Women of the 
Kalabaz and Bagulia Nats do not give performances, nor do they attend 
performances given by their menfolk. Generally speaking, they" ore not 
given to prostitution. Probably of all the Nats the women of theso two 
tribes lead the most respectable lives. Women of Brijbasi Gual Nats dance 
and sing in public for a livelihood. Prostitution is also common among 
them, but to a much less extent than among Birya Nats. Only married 
women dance and sing and prostitute themselves. The father or guardian 
of an unmarried girl cannot allow her to do so ; if he does, he is liable to be 
ex •communicated by the tribal panchayat. After her marriage however, 
her husband has unrestricted discretion to make her a prostitute. Ordi¬ 
narily Brijbasi Nate do not purchase and admit to their fold a girl of another 
caste, if sometimes they do this, she becomes a member of the trib© after 
a ceremonial feast, the details of which are prescribed by the panchayat. 

In district Budaun Jogila Nats do not marry their daughters, hut train them 
as professional musicians, dancers and prostitutes. It is only the poor Jogila, 
who cannot afford the expenses of this training, that marries his daughter 
in return for a bride-price. When a girl of the tribe is initiated into prostitu¬ 
tion a grand feast is held with the money which, generally speaking, she has 
herself earned by singing and dancing. The wife of a Jogila Nat, however, 
observes parda anil docs not danee nor sing nor prostitute herself. Wives are 
obtained by this tribe mostly by purchasing run-away or loose girls of other 
castes and occasionally by kidnapping. A girl so purchased is not mode 
a prostitute, hot is always married and kept as a wife. Her daughters, 
however, are doomed to prostitution according to the custom of the tribe! 
The castes from which wives are chiefly drawn in this manner are Kahar, 
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Murao, Kisan, Khsgi, Dhuniya, Barhai, Gadaria and Ktunhar, bat not 
Chamar, Bhangi, Kanjar, nor Muslim. 

Khalkhor Nats do not differ much from Jogilaa in their treatment of women. 
Their daughters dance and sing and prostitute themselves, but never marry. 
On the occasion of the initiation of a girl of the tribe into prostitution, the 
tribe lias a grand feast in which wine must be served. Wives are 
obtained by purchasing available girls of any caste. Muslims not excepted. 
Khalkhors are indeed liberal in this respect, A Muslim girl becomes a 
perfectly regular member of their tribe after a feast to the panclmyat, which 
can also reclaim a Khalkhor woman who has for years lived as mistress of a 
Muslim. Of late, Badiya Nats have begun to marry their girls to Khal- 
khore. 

The chief occupations of the womenfolk of Mohesh Nats are also singing, 
dancing and prostitution ; but only a daughter, and not a wife, is made to 
adopt them. A father has discretion to marry his daughter or to make her 
a prostitute ; but if ho marries her, her husband cannot call upon her to 
prostitute herself. 

In Fatehpur district most Nats returned themselves as Muslims, and it is said 
that prostitution of their womenfolk is on the decline. Divorce is permitted for 
adultery on the part of the wife* proved to the satisfaction of the panchayat. 
Marriage needs the panchayat'9 previous approval for which a small fee is 
charged. Widow re-marriage is permitted on payment of about Rs. 30, or 
Rs. 60 if the woman is a virgin. The only marriage ceremony is dadhbali. 
A younger brother may marry his elder brother’s widow and an elder brother 
can many his younger brother's widow on payment of a small sum to the 
panchayat, They have a curious and rather revolting birth ceremony (a 
midwife of their own caste attends). The umbilical cord and placenta am 
buried with a scorpion’s sting, pieces of donkey’s manure, a porcupine's 
intestines and somo liquor. The scorpion’s sting renders the babe immune 
not from being bitten by, but from feeling the bite of a scorpion, the dung 
is supposed to prevent an excessive secretion of bilo, the intestines to ward 
off colds, and the liquor is added for good luck. There are the usual feasts 
on the sixth and twelfth days when there is much merriment. Liquor is 
freely drunk. At a later date the mukhia or head-man (or head-woman) 
of the group names the child on payment of a fee. The fine inflicted by the 
pa-mhuyat for rape is about Rs. 200. They take food from any caste but 
will not smoke the same hukktt. 

The Nats of Et&wab district are also said to bo stopping the regular prosti¬ 
tution of their girls, and to be settling down to cultivation to some extent, 
and sending their children to school. 

In Mninpuri are found some Karnatik Nats and it is said the same are also 
called Kabutri though Crooko* treats them os distinct sub-castes. They 
include a few Muslims who are said to follow the teachings of Saiyad Kamal 
Khan to whom they offer puri and rice every Thursday. If they have two 
daughters one marries and the other becomes a prostitute. If a prostitute 
engages bereeJf with a Bhangi, Chamar, Kori or Kahsr she is out-costed and 
can only get back into caste by giving a dinner costing some Be. 50, 

In Gorakhpur some Nag&ri Nats were found. They too prostitute their women. 
They are Muslims of a more orthodox typo than most. 

In the some district is found the sub-caste of Sanwafcs, referred to by Crooko as 
one of the eight Oudh sub-castes. They are ali Muslims but worship Bara 
Pir and Qhaii Mian. Before the shrine of the Istter they offer fowls and 
milida, a kind of flour pudding. They ore endogenous and their social 
code is that of Muslima. It is forbidden to eat anything not AoM-ed, They 
do not eat the flesh of a jackal, turtle or mongoose like some Nats. Most 
Sanwats are settled and have cultivation, but some are still acrobats and 
plav music at births and marriages. Their women tattoo others, like the 
Badi Nats. Tattooing is done with four or live needles tied together 
with a piece of string. Lamp block mixed with milk (some say human 
milk) is supposed to be the pigment employed. Each family has its jajmani 
in fixed villages and *■ trespassing " is dealt with by a fine by the panchayat. 
The fine goes to the family whoso rights have been infringed. 

The women do not prostitute themselvea, unlike other Nats. 

Of all the Nats in the province 29 per cent, of earners are now engaged in 
cultivation and another 12 per cent, as agricultural labourers, stock-raisers 
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or herdsmen. Thirty-seven per cent, of those returned os earners secure 
the livelihood of them ad res and t heir dependent s by begging and prostitu- 

f36) Paidami '—A low occupational distinct caste of Muslims now found in 
Bahraich and Gonda. They catch wild geose and duck for sale. 

(37) Puji'caria or Paicaria —Crooke* says they are much akin to Dhami and Kin* 

gariva hut in Gorakhpur district they appear to be somewhat above that 
social level They arc Muslim singers and dancers who go round villages 
following their calling at festivals and marriages. Each family has its own 
jajmttni They differ essentially from Nats and Ta waifs in that their 
womenfolk neither sing nor dance, nor do they appear in public, nor are 

they prostituted. __. ... .. 

(38) Pirai —Found in Moradabftd. They include both Hindus and Muslims who 

wander about legging their living. _ 

(39) JJain—The Pilibhit Rains now repudiate the allegation that they are Hindu 

converts and claim to have originally immigrated from Arabia to the 
Punjab, whence they moved on to this province about a.d. 1795. They 
say their correct name is fia’e which means dealer in cattle and that this 
waa their forefathers 11 chief occupation. They are now landlords and 
cultivators of a considerable area in this district. 

(40) ifem—An almost extinct community, consisting now of only a few families 

found living near Askot, in the Almoin district, 'they were formerly called 
Btin-tnanut, forest-dwellers or savages. They have attracted attention 
rather out of proportion to their numbers and importance, as they are 
simply an aboriginal tribe in a very low state of civilization. Mr. Atkinson 
identified them with the Kiratas oi Rajya-Khstas. They claim royal 
descent, some say from the Kajbars of Ashot or from the old Katyuri 
king**, and address the Rajbar of Askot as " younger brother They 
represent ihemselves as descendants of one of the earliest rulers of Kumaun 
who fled with his family to escape slaughter by a usurper, in consequence 
of which royal descent they salute no one. It is imposSable to say what 
measure of truth there is in the claim. Members of the tribo were 
medically examined some years ago and some were found to have charac¬ 
teristic markings of a Mongolian descent, Claims of royal origin are often 
made by wandering tribes. Formerly the Bays were extremely w ild and 
shy, and would not come near other people, but used to place the wooden 
bowls which they manufactured somewhere in the forest at a distance 
from their haunts. Prospective buyers used to come and fill them with 
grain. The Rajis would come and take the grain and run back to the 
forest. Nowadays the Bajis are less shy, and will talk and bargain with 
others. They still dwell in eaves or huts made by them in the forests. 
Mr.c. Sherring’in his book Western Tibet and the British Borderland has given 
an interesting account of his visit to t he tribe. Their language w as looked 
into some time ago, and found to l>e of the Tibeto-Burman family, resem¬ 
bling those of some tribes in Nepal, and is described by one observer as 
resembling the " twittering of birds ”. Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner 
of Kumaun, was of opinion that the Boms might be descendants from this 
tribe, but the Rajis themselves indignantly repudiate the connexion, and 
if their huts should be defiled by the entrance of any member of the servile 
race, they deem it necessary to purify it with water brought from 22 differ- 
enfc sources 

They were sorted for at this census but none wore found. On enquiring 
about this I found they hod all returned themselves as Rawats and conse¬ 
quently went among Bhangta Luckily their numbers are negligible. 

(41) Bamjnna —Ramjanis are mentioned by Crookcf as a Hindu sub-caste of 
Tatcaifo (prostitutes). 

In Gorakhpur district are found several villages of a caste known as Ram- 
jana. They say that property was gifted to them by a well-disposed Raja 
of Nagar (Basti district) and do not know the origin of their name. There 
seems little doubt that they are descendants of prostitutes to whom the pro¬ 
perty was given in the past, but it is interesting to note that they have prac¬ 
tically given up prostituting their girls, the number of R&mjanas who 
follow this profession being very small indeed. They claim relationship 
w |th the Gundharba of Benares (another distinct class of tawaifi) and it is 
probable that these two communities intcr-marry. They have lost a good 
deal of their tamindari rights and are mostly tenant cultivators, but some 
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slill sing and. dance for a living. In many purls if a girl becomes a pros¬ 
titute she is out costed and even her own people will not eat with her. 
They arc sold to have become very pious and many o£ them have given 
up eating meat and drinking intoxicants. They have a curious custom 
of prohibiting inter-dining except with the nearest relatives. At 
marriages grain and not cooked food is served to guests. They do not 
wear the sacred thread. Brahman* will not take water from their hands. 

Jianqwa —Bang was are mostly found in the Fadrauna and Deoria sub-divi¬ 
sions of the Uorakhpur district. They make small lead and tin ornaments 
whence their name [ranga, tin). They also make rope and sack-cloth. 
They are touchable, practise widow re-marriage and feed Brahmans at 
deaths. They also have Brahman gurus. 

(43) Rao—A small agricultural caste found in Gouda district, apparently akin to 

Bhats, 

(44) Ratgar —An occupational caste of Muslims found in Gonda district. They 

make articles from ranga , tin, 

(45) Rind ^A Muslim tribe of professional beggars and thieves found in certain 

villages of the MuzafTamagar din rid. They are known to have been there 
for over 0i> years. Their rites and customs are those of the lower Muslim 
classes. 

( 40 ) flat/dAva—A very' small community found in three villages near Salemgarh 
(dhs t rict Gorakhpur}. They take goods round for sale on bullockB and appear 
to be Vaishyas of sorts, 

(47) SaimcAariyci-^-Akin to tirijbasijs. Some are acrobats but others have taken 

to cultivation in Gonda district. 

(48) Sendurihar —Found in Gorakhpur ordy. Some of them, but not all, style 

themselves Kayasthos and are known as Senduria-Kayasth&s. They allege 
that they are Kayasthas who took to the profession of selling stndhur (red 
lead) and king (asafoetida). They wander from village to village with 
their wares for sale carried on pack animals. Their claim to Kayastha 
origin is probably incorrect because ordinary Kayasthas have no commensal 
nor marriage relationships with them, only some of them even claim to be 
Kayasthasand in many ways they resemble another community, the Tikuli- 
hars. 'The latter wander about selling aendhur and tikali, the forehead 
spangle® worn by women. The Tikulihar is regarded by Crooks* as a sub- 
caste of Kuinhar and probably the Scndurihur is of similar origin. Those 
who style themselves Kayasthas may be of mixed descent or may have 
assumed the name in order to better their social position. They are 
probably allied also to the Tarkiharsf. 

( 49 ) SipaJii —-Found in Bara Banki and probably existing elsewhere in Oudh. 

They appear to be the descendants of sepoys of the oid .VoioaAi days, 
but now form a distinct endogamous caste of Muslim converts. 

(50) Srivustam-Durzi —The Kayastha-Darzi referred to by Mr. Blunt in the I Oil 

Report, Part I, page 359, Besides the districts there mentioned they are 

found in Gouda. _ 

(51) Suiaiman Shaikh —The name affected by a sweeper sub-caste m Budaun 

district, 

(52) Tahardar —A caste of wood-cutters found in Bara Banki district. 

(53) Tanak Mudaii —Another sweeper easts of Budaun district. 

(54) Tarhiuxd _An offshoot from the Pasie in Mirzapur district who are fast 

becoming a separate caste. Toddy workers. Here seems to be a case of 
those who forsake their traditional occupation taking the old caste-name 
with them and giving a new name to those loft at the old occupation. (C/. 
also Pharraiya Charaar the name given by some Chamars to those who still 
flay carcases and eat beef.) 

(55) Tarkikar—Uhs Bara Banki Tarkihars say they came from Delhi about 250 

years ago and in Ah bar’s time made arrows. They now make palm-leaf 
ornaments. 

(56) Taihera —See Kasera, number (20) above. 

(57) Turaka _A numerous and widely scattered people in Gorakhpur district. 

They may be an offshoot from Kahars who have a sub-caste Turaif in the 
plains and of Turaha in the hills§. 

They now form a distinct caste, 

■ V’oluuso IB, psge 337. 

) Cmik', Vdonio IV, [tnj« 352. 
j Sou Crook?, Volium.' ill, puyu 92 <t m j. 

I Soo Qnokct Volume 111, p%*o 95. 
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CHAPTER XII.—EACH, TRIBE OB CASTE. 

They ha™ no idea of the origin of their name and their only tradition is that 
they are descended from the ^un-god. I think no Knhan* make such a claim. 

They form one endogenous group and have no sub-castes. The exogamoufi rule 
is simply that a man cannot marry into a family with which there exists 
relationship within living memory. 

Marriage by exchange is practised. 

The boy ’s father goes in search of a bride for his sort There is no bride-price and 
no dower. The bride’s father is expected to give his daughter the usual 
household utensils and clothes, but little more is expected. 

A Brahman is usually consulted about the suitability of a proposed match: 

No ceremony takes place at the bride's home. The bridegroom comes to her 
house with some new clothes, takes her to his house and puts aendhur (red 
lead) on the parting of her hair. A priest is present there. There is no 
necessity to feed the biradari though usually from Re + 1~4 to Rs,5 is paid 
into the panckayat funds. 

Widow re-marriage is freely allowed, and a younger brother may take hb elder 
brother’s widow te wife if he chooses. Polygamy is permissible t but is 
seldom practised. The Turahas cremate their dead. 

They are allowed to drink liquor and toddy. Of flesh they eat only mutton 
and will not eat fowls nor eggs. They oat fish. 

Brahmans will not eat pakli cooked by a Turaha but all other castes can. 
Tumhascat kaciidia food prepared by any Brahman but not by any other 
caste. This is in contrast to the Kewats who will not eat any food cooked by 
a Brahman. Turahas take pakki from Abu*, Ktihura and Nais but not from 
Basis, Kumhars, Kulwars and Tells. There is one custom which places 
Tuxahas quite apart from Kahary. They will not clean household utensils 
and for this reason they will not enter domestic service. They have, 
however, no objection to acting os litter hearers. This difference is important 
as it differentiates the Xurahas from the Kabars, and suggests how they may 
have broken away from them. 

They have an impermanent pancJuiyal w hich consists of the whole biradari. The 
chavdhri presides and acts ms the executive officer of the community m in 
the case of the D him nr Kaliare of the Jhansi division,* Stem action is 
taken against anyone who tails to obey the pantJiayai w hich does not 
hesitate, if necessary and possible to take the matter into a court of law* 

The great deity of the Turuhas is Sanichar Baja. Exhaustive cnquirifcs failed 
to elicit who this god was but the Turahas could give no he!p except that 
Sanichar w as the eon of Sur&j Bhagtmn. They helpfully added that they 
were making investigations into the origin of their belief. This god cannot 
be identified with any worshipped by Kahais or Mullahs, 

The great festival of the Turahas is held on a Saturday in the month of S&wan* 
Each Turaha locality has an aathan (shrine) of Bankhar Raja. To this all 
Turahas men, women and children flock with offerings which consist of 
goate, kir (rice cooked in milk), bread, find a mixture of the seven chief 
grains (wheat., rice, gram, urd, barley, peas and (if). A Brahman performs 
the havan ceremony at the shrine* 

The chief occupation of the Gorakhpur Turahas is to take fruit gardens and 
fisheries on contract. In fact they are the chief fruit-sellers. But they will 
not sell vegetables! unlike the hill Turahas referred to by Mr. Atkinson. 
They will also never fish themselves hut take round the fish for sale when 
caught. A few T are agriculturists and also act as palanquin bearera to their 
zamindm* 


See Cmokc, Voiuja* Hi, page S?£. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in caste, tribe, etc . since 1901. 
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To** flgu£W are for tlw whole province including the Stales, 

2, They represent in each gaao parson* of all religions who returned these cratra. 

* Figure* rutf availflblb. t I9U-J931* 

\ tiwlnd® Brahrntnic Hindu figures only. Mtedin* and Aiya figured axe not availiiblu + 
§ Omita Arynd- 
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CHAPTER XU.—RACE. TRIBE OR CASTE. 

Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in caste, tribe, etc. since 1901 (concluded). 
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APPENDIX No, I. 

Index to Soeiai Map (Fronti&jn&t)* 
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INDEX TO SOCIAL MAP. 

APPENDIX No. I.— (continued). 

Index to Social Map {FtmtUpiW)—' (continued). 
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APPENDIX No. 1 (continued). 
Index to Social Map (Front inpiece). 
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SOCIAL FIGURES BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 025 

APPENDIX No, 1— (concluded). 

Social figure* by natural divisions. 
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uktouchable, depressed a*d backward clashes. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 

Notes on (i) untouchables, (U) hepped cl»*«, »4 TO baokword c1o SK s 

written with no ^Tho“n,S 

affecting the interests or social oreSUTand i't is hoped that, by attracting tho 

aSo^“w refomere, ££ LoUora, ion urn y result in tho position and oondlfon ol 

those now classed as untouchable or d e P r * toC '; tilv a crCft tion of Bralunanic Hindu 
^ Backward classes 

w as 

position in the Hindu social strut , _ . anvthing definite is known were 

history of India. The earliest mv _ , *■ w ^ 0 f roED 2000 B.o, onwards (the 

the Aryans from the plows of Persia VpenetraUd into northern India and conquered 
exact date w largely a ! ioud dea? of information about the Aryans from the 

y JtSfa^with father twd tk . ^ 

“*“™ ISd h«nf Tnd M U-wT’ lor htalidi and hn, children, (Ihiola 
of 3s “mo kings, and had professional priests to perform sacrifices 

« 5& Stt 

to vigorous pastoral and agricultural tribes . 

(CiviiiaofMHt in Ancient India—Bamesh Chandar Datt.) 

a i_ ^ th fe Puniab with the Sutlej as their frontier. During this 

At first they occupioa 1 ^ wag sU&ht and intermarriage was not common, 

period their contact with * ^ „ black . ski ^ » who lived beyond the Sutlej, ibiougli 

Their hymns refer to he advance down t he course ol the Indus and Bout li¬ 
the ensuing centuries they continue® ^ ^ flanking the Ganges and Jumna, 

eastwards across ‘^S'ftoy wl^tt “bS^ta SWSd Dsaj-us. 

overconungimdsubduu^^ th y^ - enip i oy Sg professional priests appears to have 

During this ° u * tthis ^ithai. the distinctive Brahmanioal system 

’ Prca <dTsd“’fhto wm b“natural as the iuvaTlsts met hav. Wuloo pre-occupUrf with 
Vi-’iirS evolved. iaiB uas ^ w . learnin « an j relkLoiia This rf&^s ol proles- 

fighting and settling to devo e ^ ^ tho «,mmunitv m literacy and learning, so that 

sional P!^^“J^SS£i3Stt« di the last book oH he Rigvcda was composed, 
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m the learned priestly group or Biahmans, 

(2j the fighting and ruling group or Kshatmyus, 

gj :i2S£SC^ and so forth, whore duty waa 
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Outside these existe M lt ; 6 f Tom l ( iesse that our present untouchable 

ariJS. Hut at thi. stage there appeare to have l«n no 

H,l ^ l a^(f I J't^^yan»tth;ra th^ 

naturally came into closer L0U ^ " womenfolk so that they were to an increasing 

went i he more acute became their D«y^ Had the two races 

extent compelled to take civilifiatiouHiis very^olose contact would have resulted in 

been of similar blood am 1 _ _ _ r . t t or less homogeneous race; but such, 

complete fusion andt ho p ^ ^ y h ^| blv civii^ed Aryans thoroughly disliked and 

was not the cai?e. tall, mix eiomi^ i .^ T " s an 4 as a result they kept them 

despised the short, P T it wu* chjefiv the men of the lower sections of the 

much as possible ourtfiWe their B0ciy*_ - yf ao Aryan would think of marrying 
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and as far as possible avoided all personal contact with them. The intellectually superior 
priestly group or Brahmans very naturally led the way in this exclusive movement and 
gradually they framed extremely strict rules for preserving their own ceremonial purity 
from defilement by undesirable marriages or unholy food and water, making t he observance 
of these rules imperative. This attitude on the part of the much-respected Brahmans 
naturally evoked emulation from the other groups of society, and so partly because they 
inherently disliked the Daayus and partly as a result of the Brahman influence the taking 
of Dasyu women for wives decreased and ceased altogether when sufficient women had been 
bred for the needs of the invaders. The hall-brads were perforce admitted to the Hindu 
fold but the pure Dasyus, those communities following unclean occupations and the 
descendants of eertain degraded marriages were rigidly excluded. It should, however, not 
be overlooked that the Busy us as a whole did not wish to enter the Aryan social structure. 
They hated and feai ed them and did not willingly give their daughters to them in man iage. 
They had their own religions and rites, and were also, through superstition, averse from 
eating food cooked by or drinking water offered by the Aryans. 

It was quite evident that soldiers, tradesmen, peasants, labourers and servants could 
not possibly observe the same high standards in these matters of ceremonial purity as the 
professional priests, and so gradually different standards of dftarmo or practical religious 
duties grew up for various sections of the community. This was the origin of caste and 
under Brahman guidance it- was developed throughout the ages, and in developing the 
svstem the Brahmans were naturally not slow to secure their own supreme position and 
glorification. Even those communities outside the pale of the four vcmas to a large 
extent imitated those within the pale and developed an elaborate caste system of their 
own. By the time the Institutes of Mann wore composed (anywhere between 200 n.c, 
and 200 aJ>.) the whole country between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas from sea to 
sea had been occupied and was recognized as Aryavarta or " Arya Territory," and 
bv this time the caste system was thoroughly well established. 

In the ensuing years some of the communities who were originally outside the four 
iwrrt/w have succeeded in gaining full admission into Hindu society. It is those castes and 
tribes who still remain outside that are commonly known as the depressed classes* 

4, At this stage it may be as well to mention that the view taken by many people 
that the untouchables and the depressed classes are identical is not correct. There are un¬ 
touchables who are in no sense depressed and conversely there are depressed classes who 
are not untouchable. Again, the whole subject is much complicated by the fact that differ¬ 
ent castes and even the same caste in different localities have varying standards of touch- 
abilitv. The average Brahman standard is naturally much higher than that of Kshattnvas 
and Vaishyas ; that of Kshattriyas and Vaishyas is higher than that of the Sudra castes ; 
and the standard and observance varies considerably even among Brahmans. The 
extremely orthodox will state that they regard all the Sudra and more humble castes, 
Muslima, Christiana and in fact those of any but the Hindu religion as untouchable, 
whereas other Brahmans will include only those castes who are outside the four mmas 
and even then will not strictly observe the rules for purification after contact. 

5. Therefore, before attempting to estimate the numbers of the untouchables and 
depressed classes It is necessary to fix some standard viewpoint. I Mvo selected that of 
an average Brahman* The Ethnograpldcai Officer in each district and state was asked to 
consult the local ptndits and other influential Brahmans and report their views on the subject 
to me* These replies have all been scratinixed and consolidated and may be taken as 
affording a reproaentafciFe body of opinion. 

0. The definition generally agreed upon is as follows * 

An untouchable is a person physical contact with whom entails purification on the part 
of a high caste or twice-born Hindu, i.e. a Brahman, Kahattriya or Jmshya. There are 
no castes in this province who pollute by merely coming within a specified distance as in the 
south of India. Even today there are castes in the south of India who pollute a Brahman at 
a distance of twenty-four, thirty-six or even sixty-four foot. In these provinces 
it is only personal touch which causes defilement. 

7, Disabilities which follow from untouchability are 

(1) exclusion from temples; 

(2) refusal of Brahmans to perform religious ceremonies ; 

(3) exclusion from village wells. 

The law provides that caste shall never bar a person from government employment 
of any kind, but so far in actual practice, the difficulties arising from the employment of 
untouchables as anything but menials have proved insuperable. This difficulty about 
employment both government and otherwise is perhaps the severest handicap of all. 

• l nncnpt tho diaiuitiwi uf ouo Etlywgnkpbits*^ Oilluur which read tw followia i 

“ Xhflyfc olevn d punioiis wha ksa*l an impure iue - 


Untouch- 

ability. 


Standard 

view-point. 


Definition of 
untouckability. 


Disabilities 
suffered by the 
untouchables. 





mn 


xmrovemAxm $ dkfees.sed and backwaed classes. 


Caste s now 
considered as 
untouchable 
who are 
at the same 
time 

depressed. 


g. Ab mentioned in paragraph 3 supra t the earliest depressed elassea consisted of 
certain primitive or semi-primitive tribes and those people who followed unclean occupations. 
The D.'isyiifi were regarded *ta despicable and eventually became untouchables jiartly 
because of their black, undersized appearance and partly because of their unclean habits, 
especially in the matter of diet. 

T his ia still the attitude of Brahmans today p and they regard as untouchable the 
following three groups 

(1) Those who keep pigs* or eat pork or beef- The latter are especially despised 
on account of the Brahman's extreme veneration of the cow. 

(3) Wandering tribes w ho have no settled home to which they return, and who often 
have unclean hablta, 

(3) Those who follow unclean occupations or who* though not actually engaged in 
unclean occupations now, are off-shoots of castes that do. 

List A at the end of this appendix gives the castos (and their numbers) grouped under 
the above heads who are now generally regarded by Brennans in these provinces ns 
untouchables, and are at the same time depressed. 

The summarized figures are as follows 


1. 

2 , 

3. 


Lis i 1 K —U n to ttehabte and depressed* 



Ftor? ih>&e. 



Brltuli territory* 

Tin 1 ^take. 

Triboi And cagfe** who art UEilotu:■luibStHimJ r^prosod an 
of thwr mb'J-.'acj habitft chiefly in tho mnttar of ditt . . 
Vugr^ti irikd 

Them w ho follow tmcikuK occupations 

Accmmt 

-. 2,640,073 

3 E 0,447 
.. 6,253,321 

91,538 

922 

1144 m 

Titnl 

** 11.203,346 

208,364 


Casks and 
tribes who 
are not 
untouchable 
but who are 
depressed. 


9 + Tliere are some caster and tribes the members of which whilst not causing pollu¬ 
tion to high cast* Hindis by personal contact must nevertheless be included in the depress-d 
classes. These may be divided into two groups, tiz. :— 

(1) those who arc degraded triha lly through their habits and "customs ; and 

(2) those who follow what are considered to be somewhat degrading occupations. 
The trities and castes concerned are show n in Iht B under these two heads at the 

end of this appendix. 

The summarized figures are— 

List B.—Ttmchabk but depressed. 

PonoAi 

Brffciih W^Titory, THp Sta I OH. 

\* iX’t^nulfxl tribaDy ihrouqh their hubiti and i.tifidolnt .. * * 118,433 NiL 

2, Df-proceed on account of their tra/iitjGnal occupation* .. 3+269.244 19,560 

Total 1 9m 


This brings the tot&l depressed classes including both untouchables and touchable 

to— 


UrttirJj Tarritoty 
Tlie fitoloe 


J^wtnR, 

12,591*525 

2^,424 


Total tar this jftvroino# , . *, 12,819,949 


To those may be added in British territory 44,552 persons (males 23,478 ; females 
21,074) who wtii 1st returning their religion as Arya or Radhnswami have returned tlwruselvca 
u* belonging to one of the depressed castes. The corresponding figures for the States are 
persons 54 ; males 31), females 24, Further in British territory 2B,17h Hindus, both orthodox 
and reformed (males 111,741 ; females £2,437) returned no caste mid in the .States 241 (inulus 
134 ; females 107), Borne of these will belong to the depressed classes. Allowing for these 
the figures of the depressed classes both untouchable and touchable may be put at— 


Briluh Territory 
Thfl Staler 


+ + i m mi » B 

Total 


Persons** Matins,* Vcmjiloft.* 

12,644 6*431 4163 

229 116 113 

UMl 6,597 6.270 


In other worths the depressed classes in British territory amount to something over a 
quarter of the total population and 31 j>cr cent, of the Hindu population. 

In the States they form about one-fifth of the total population and 24 per cent, of 
the Hindu population. 


* 000 a emitted. 
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Many^ people will not agree with this classification,* hut I would again emphasize the 
point that ideas on this subject vary so much from piece to piece and between members 
of different castes or oven the same cteto, that in considering the question some standard 
view-point must Ihj adopted. I have adopted the outlook of an average Brahman based 
on inquiries made in all districts and states of this province, and the figures must 
be viewed in this light. 

10. The attitude of the higher castes, including even the average Brahman, towards 
the untouchables and depressed classes in this province is slowly undergoing change. The 
reasons are threefold. 

(1) First from the side of the depressed classes. The mote advanced members of 

this community have in recent years awakened to a new social and political 
consciousness. They have done much towards* organizing their community, 
through *abha/f, and are resenting the treatment they receive at the hands 
of the higher castes. They have in many cases changed their social habits 
and customs, have adopted what they consider less odious caste names and 
often seek to prove themselves the descendants of the ° twice-bom ”. (In 
this connexion see Chapter XII, paragraph 3.) Others are attempting to 
dissociate their communities altogether from Brahmunlo Hinduism, some 
embracing the Ary a Samaj creed, some the Christian religion, while some 
in other provinces call themselves Adi-Hindus (t.e., the original inhabitants 
of Hindustan f). 

(2) On the other hand the average Brahman and still more so the other ‘‘ twice- 

born " castes are becoming far less strict in their observance of the rules of 
untouchnbility and the other restrictions placed on the depressed classes. 
This is due partly to the spread of education hut probably more to 
convenience. It is noticeable in the following ways 
(«) The average Brahman of this province is now leas careful to avoid personal 
contact with untouchables, and is far less particular in the oliaairance of 
the purification ceremonies necessary after defilement by such contact. 
Formerly such pollution could only be removed by bathing with all clothes 
on, drinking Ganges water, and changing the sacred thread. But now 
either a little water is sprinkled over the person or the polluted Brahman 
waits till his return home after the day’s work, when the bath that he 
would in any case take as a matter of personal cleanliness will also suffice 
to remove the pollution caused by any accidental personal contact with 
an untouchable during the day. This growing carelessness in the matter 
of ceremonial purification is naturally more marked in cities and towns 
where the chances of pollution tlireugh contact are necessarily so much 
greater. The continued growth of city and industrial life must, at any 
rate in this province, lead to still further relaxation of the former strict 
rules of untouchnbility, though it may not affect the food and water 
observances so quickly. 

Again, the orthodox used to wash ont again in ordinary well-water clothes that 
had been washed by a Dhobi, before putting them on. Many still do so, 
but most purify them by sprinkling water over them, while others put 
them straight on without any ado. 

(fr} The children of the depressed classes are now very largely admitted to the 
ordinary schwlsj and it is a common sight in the village schools to see 
them sitting with high caste children and no one objecting on the 
score of pollution by contact. 

(c) There is a marked and growing tendency on the part of the higher castes to 
limit un ton oh ability to those persons who arc still actually following 
unclean and degrading occupations. Formerly every person bom into any 
of the castes concerned was treated ns a permanent untouchable. Now 
it is quite common to regard as untouchable only those of the untouch¬ 
able castes who still follow the unclean traditional occupations of those 
castes, while the others ore not so regarded. Recognizing this fact those 
mem bers of an untouchable caste who have left the traditional occupation 
and are now engaged in a more respectable mode of livelihood will often 
form a separate branch of the caste, usually under a new caste name and 
endeavour to dissociate themselves with the old parent caste, ' For 
instance in some parts Chornaia who no longer Say carcases style them¬ 
selves Jatam or even Jatav Rajputs, and those who still eat iueat are 


Voluino i T^ 1 ] |{T 1111111111 rr “ J3lli “ Cjcami[lW foofl d—tftfe fteport of Iho Mian Franehiao Committee, 

. . f h uiiisit, however, bo milteri that tiiose movumOala luivc as yet scurculy to imbed the »■«>» r,„i_ •,__. 

eluH *» IfeHte (vide t!u* la bit* in jwn^ph 12 of CtapWlX}. The XE 

nllghtcti their Community but thoy Ertiumlly hiiva Cm imDrairvuii fnak aficaJof thorn* ® 

■■ * la ibprUHSd ebaM Bohakis attending the orclmnir -ac 

p^vkkd «p«kl£ fer the d*prsascd t hum*. ^ ^ ^ a ^ nst 25-W 
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known ns Pharraiya Kal^a^wb.^ nQ f ^‘Jg r ^ lahoe who 

liquor call themselves^Kshattny&B or \ •. 0f A ns«ris and so on. 
no longer weave call tbemsahws ShaiUj ^ districts that the 

This tendency is rtoporwbto for «]£» r ^_ touo hable only these actually 
average Brahmen dl? , ld UI1 iTnal«, or who cat flesh- 

employed on scavenging and 1 J? . nurjted Some years ago an 
A specific instance of an individual may a '^, n ' ^ a municipality not 
Untouchable youth wu* working of ] thc muni- 

a hundred nules from P u ^ a ?'f; fl ?L rt{wt an a took up a more resiiectsblc 
eipal scavengers and finally left that p°_ P t f ^ fellow* 

profession. Today he is no longer regarded by mo** 

citizens as an untouchable, eselueion from temples of the 

(dl Attain several districts report that the . , - Q _ Traces. There 

" untouchables is lielng relaxed to some extentand in »«« Cm \vhere a 

uat?ssra-"i,r*s 

a-.Sii.TssS.SSt 

wot tftrti, this condition being imposed presumably 

purified himself by a bath before c omings nr _ an{ j m orG of 

{ c \ Brahmans are gradually performing priestly dut * 

the untouchable and depressed classes. vLLkce well is another 

(f) The exclusion of untouchablesfrom JStouchablcs had no 

practice which is now declining, horra v u onmA kindlv- 

separate well they had to sit by the village well t hi?ir 

disposed member of a ‘‘clean caste came ,drew ■ ‘ . . . mV n 

u£ for them. They were not allowed to draw with gSUking 

vessels. In some parts wells are now open unclean 

the disability still exists m the case of the Bhangi becan 

(o) With the spread of education it is hut natural that some mcmbci> °f ^ 
“ untouchable and depressed elm manage to accumnlate a gcxib ^ 
of worldly wealth. Money can buy most things and „* x A 

it can buy is touchnbility. Several install®* could teJ^Snikr 
successful member of the depressed classes usually tat ■ _ a , lf ^ 
name on to bis real name and claims to be a * to 

mav not be so regarded by the other ‘twice-born t’.is es, arc 

he Wases to be regarded as untouchable °^ e P t ^^?S?Xved 
certainly not unknown wliero a mans wealth and i ,, This 

sufficiently great to admit him to one of the ‘ twice* bom c - 

process will bo accelerated with time. _ ■ n n r tho 

(S) "But periuips the factor which will in the long ruu yield the I'niancip. _ * 

’ iialte ».«1 deprtswd »l»» ta the eojnmund or poht®l f^j 
If Hindus wish to include these millions m then community f J 1 , 

reasons they cannot logically exclude them socially , ant v> ial , ompletclv 
iiersist in excluding them socially, the depressed classes idl _ _ ^ 

throw over Hinduism. En these days of grov mg democracy ^ ' t ^ e 

India, firmly f^tabHshed in almost every other country in the wormb . 
millions comprising the depressed classes wiU not be oontenj *J'F*2£ r 

lot of out-castca in the present life m hope of If realise Wiia, 
social plane at their next re-incarnation. Jidncnted Hmdm rea^^t ^ 
and hence the uplift of the untouchable and depressed classy 
prominently in the programmes of Hindu political Wore and social 

11. The untouchables and depressed classes are of course backward as 
addition to these there are other tribes and castes both Hindu and Munlitn w i _ 
being depressed are more conspicuously backward than the average tribe 
can be divided into: 

(i) Criminal tribes; . 

(u) Other tribes and castes both Hindu and M uslim . , ^ referred 

{i) For a complete account of the criminal tribes ol the province th ® -fribes 

to the Annual Reports on the Operations in the United Brovmros under the 
Act, which ate published by the Govemmcnt Cent nil Fccbb at Allahabad. Th S 

*‘J + hii! AppOndix vrub writ ton In 1931 bofOT tilt I ntiAtm 
the ehmo^Tmcrnl uE Hie MajEflty H B GtnTuilfl^iil H CofjWdnftl Avrojd an iv f ^ 
b^ a |jji pijiutifiioEUaliip of <fl.use of ttfl iiiiloucjillblc#. 
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id a list of tribes and castas which have been gazetted as criminal in the 
part of the province. Those with an asterisk are also included under 
and depressed classes. .VII can safely be regarded as backward classes 

1. Aheria * 

2. Sadat* (IJEwlhikJ 
Bahelia* (includes Pasin) 

Ban jars 


whole or in any 
the untouchable 


3, 

4. 

fl. 

0 . 

7, 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

1J. 

13. 

13. 

14 . 
13 . 
16. 


Barwar * 
iferia * 

Bhar * 
Bhawapuria 
Bauria * 
Ohjimjir * 

Dorn * (plains) 
Gandhtia 
Ghosi (Hindu) 
Gujar 
Habura * 
Kewat 


17. Khatik * 

18. Kisan 

19. Lodh 

20. Mallah 

21. Meo, Mewafci, Mina or Mina Meo. 

22. Musa bar * 

23. Nat * 

24. Ondhia 

25. Palwar Dusadh * 

20. Pasi * 

27. Rajput Muslim 

28. Runghar 

29. Rind 

30. Sanaurhlya * 

31. Sans ia * 

32. Taga Bhat, 

(ii) In this clasa 1 would include the tribes and castes shown in the last group in 
Imperial Table XIV who are undoubtedly backward. I would also include the following 
tribes and castes for whom figures for Table XIV have not been tabulated 


Serial 

num ■ 

ber. 

C-nflte or tribe. 

Be%lQO:* 

Occupation, 

Where chiefly found. 

ftemorkfl. 

1 

Mtahbai 

M + 

Making fire-works 

Everywhere 

Purely an occupational canto. 

2 

AM* 

H. 

Originally Raiva 

tweets now large¬ 
ly tmltivfllors!. 

Host of the province 

Sonny aai A tits are otill regular 
BBcctica, 

3 

Bairtgi 

H. 

VaiahuuVA araohefl 

Everywhere 

[ The torfn in often loosely applied 
ta any Hindu aeeetie. 

4 

BftinwHr 

H. 

L'tndhoHera aii 4 ml 

Mirra pur 

Claim ta be Rajputs. 



tivaton, 

5 

BorgalU (Rorguh 
of 

H. 

Making l*af.ptat*ers p 
dQmnatie *orvj» 
fleui Cultivation, 

MLreaptir 

In some place* they rloim to b» 
Eajputa. 

6 

Belwar „ + 

H. 

Carrying trade And 
nattf^deuling. 

Ondh 

Allied to R&njAniia. 

7 

Khagat 

H. 

Dancing girls 

{\) ARra diviflian 
(ill Kamikimbad, 
Etah ftnd Benares, 

(il Caste nuu f 

(ii) A term applied to men of any 
caste who have taken a vow of 
abstinence from meat, wine, eta* 

a 

Blumd Dr Xaqqal 

M, 

Jtrfffccra 

Everywhere. 


9 

Uhothiyara 


Keeping irnii and 

omtHhape. Ta ■ 

bacoa selling. 

Evurywhcrt 1 . 


10 

Ehotta 

H. 

Cultivation and 

labour. 

Kuiuiiun 

Tha dfyecndajitB nf iurniigranSa 
either from Tibet or Bhutwril 
in Nepal. Now completely 
Kmdtiirad And have Brahman 
priest*. 

11 

Rhmtiya 

H, 

Uattb-rt&rmg and 
cultivation. 

Allahabad and Mir- ( 
xapnr. 

Claim to be on offshoot Emm 
Ahtre, 

12 

Bind 

H. 

Labouring, plough¬ 
ing; Gihin^ r mil th 
work, etc. 

East of the pro vinca. 


13 

Bioati 

M. 

Paddling 

Eft el-iy where. 


14 

BUhnof 

H_ 

- 

Moernt end Bohil- 
Icbanil divisions. 

FLather a religion* soot than a 
canto or tribe. 

13 

Biyftr 

H, 

REoe cultivation and 
construction of 

tonka and fm- 
baakiaEnta, 

East cl the pro vim*, 


16 , 

Chrti (Chain Dr 
Chniai)* 

E, 

1 

CdtivatioB, flahing 
And thieving* 

Oudh and the east 
of the pm™oe fc 

ClOtely allied to Mallnljy, 


8i> 
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Backward clashes — ^continued). 


Serial 

ruiin- 

Cnsl- e or tribe. 

EtcUgfen- 

Occupation. ^ 

Hiere chiefly found# 

Remark** 

bor 






i7 C 

:buf>' ■ ■ 1 

EI, audit. ( 

>3ifin printing - + 1 

Everywhere - - “1 

[lie HinduscUmn to be Rajput*. 

IB |< 

jkiur^bu- «* | 

M. 

Vhil i big c-Lnsi* lumElctf 

&gra and liundeb 
kJumd divisions. 


19 I 


M. 

Qeggpziancl tlniEU- 
mere. 

Everywhere. 


2 Q 

□hjp*^ 

K. . 

Itonlmon and fiahcr- 
men. 

Bundelkhand 

An offshoot of Kahois. 

21 

Gar lhdir1rj 

H. 

Singers and proeti 
Lutea. 

Bennies division. 


22 


H and H. 

Milking perfumes H . 

Scattered. 


23 

Qhifd* 

H. 

Fiahlng and eiittiva- 
toon. 

Boat ol the province 

An offshoot fromKators. 

24 . 

Gcuitf 1 

H, Bud M. 

Fiiking find cultiVBt- i 

tuft. 

East of the province 

An offshoot Erem Mullahs and 
Katun. 

25 

Go^ 

H, 


Everywhere ** , 

Loosely used lor any oscetiCi 

26 


H* 

Begging and day 
labouring. 

Sitapur and Kheri 

Allied to AhirS* 

27 

Hrt ?kia 

M> 

Musicians and albc-n- 

West of the province. 



\Unl* ob dancing 



23 

jh^ 

M. 

CuLtivation « h 

West of the province - 1 


2 ? 

Jofi 

E, 

> !■ 

Everywhere 

Bather a sect of phdosaphM 
than a caste. 

30 

Jo£> 

H, 

Astrologers 

Everywhcrt. 


31 

f^Jktm r. 

H # 

Hi^hliId cultiva¬ 
tion, 

DomOStic service - - 

Everywhere 

Allied to Mullato 

32 ' 

|£«pkir 

H, 

East ct the province 

Closely allied tc Kul sia. 

31 

gn flJlJm a 4 

H a 

Singing, dancing find 

Bijnor, 


34 


H. 

pros'itnl ion. 
Biaj^foundcia 

J lennrefl division and 
Qudh* 


35 


E. 

Cultivation 

Rohilkhftud. 


36 


a. 

Village watchmen 
and thievee- 

Eundelkhand, 


37 

liners 

H. 

V illago tumorfl, 

flaking AuggoL 

atom?. 

Making glass and 
lac bangles. 

Eastern districts. 


3S 

Xjkbera 

E 

.Scattered 

l Clos&fy allied to the ttoriharo 
and Maniheir. 

$9 

JtfJ™ 

M, 

Singing. dancing 

Scattered 

An offshoot of the Donk 


and gcntBa|^gy + 



40 

^iih(Hilb) 

H. 

Singing; and pTOffti- 

KumfUm. 



tori an. 



41 

jpSk [Ptainsj , - 

H. 

( Carrying trade *. 

Eastern districts + * 

Closely Allied to Boniftras. 

42 

i yjJUmd 

M, 

J 1 iLi "e icrs t t 

Scattered. 


43 

1 «* 

a # 

Waving, cultiva¬ 

Western district* .. 

Most probably an effaboot of th* 


tion, tradhig and 


Koria though of for higher 




moneyk? niliug. 


status. May bo Lrota the 
Od tribe of Central India. 





E 1 Eastern dbttrirte. 

1 They claim to N Rajputs* 

4 

4 jataria 

E. 

Singing, dancing 

‘ 1 

H.andM 

and prostitution. 

Oudh and Ku- 
mamn. 

A puruly oscupatkinnl Cfiete. 

4 

5 Pfttw* 

L Making braid and 

Etoq » 



silk Irinkas. 



4 

5 ffcansiya 

M. 

Formerly hunters 

F Rohilkhsnd 

1 An offshoot of the FOsis. 


and frjwlen, now 
largely oultiva 
tors and fruit- 
tellM, 

F 

__ 
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Backward dosses —(concluded). 


ftciiul 

fismir 

ber- 

Osta or tribtt. 

Roligicka, 

1 

Occupation* 

Whore chicly found. 

Bemib. 

47 

Qftkigfir *• 

M. 

Tinning copper 

vessels. 

Scattered * * 

Purely an oraupat ionol caste. 

48 

* . 

Jf* 

Bait and inotkkey- 
loaders. 

Scattered but inoro 
tmmerou* hi the 

m&lr 

A (Slate of Fiiqirri. 

49 

FUdLul 

H. 

Singing, dancing 
and prostitution. 

Rohiikhnnd and 
Uudk, 

Closely allied to Khsgfkti* 

50 

Rain 

H.andtf, 

Cultivation nu4 

gardening. 

Mimt and Km bib 
kbaud divifitduu. 

€kwe3y allied with Mali, Mufbd 
and Bainh 

5i 

Kaj 

1 H,and U. 

SChhhlh and brick¬ 
layers. 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

52 

Riirxajyrt 

H, 

Bogging cun l peddliug 

m 

Weal d the provitioe 

They were originally Sikhs but 
Eire now laigeiy Hibdttixcd. 

$3 

RangrftE ♦ * 

H.aodM. 

Dyeing 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 

54 

Hon^az 

H + ond M. 

Pamliug 

Everywhere- «. 

A purely occupations! caste. 

55 

Satqalgar 

M* 

1 Ann'iiinira ashi nutal 
polishers. Now 

cMufly 

cutflers and knife 
grinders. 

Everywhere „, 

An otfsboot from Kalare. 

56 

iStfjwari 

H. 

Menial B^rvHftts and 
village watchman. 

LaLitpur SLlb-di vision 

A very small tribe. 

57 

SLnghnna 

H, 

Cultivation of 

water cut#. 

Heradahud 

An oflflhoot from KaharH. 

58 , 

Soeri 

H, 

Day - labour! up and 
ffbana-cuttiaig. 

Lsklitpur sub-divi¬ 
sion, ALLahahad 
Find&msres divi- 
■looft. 

A rfLiuiU tribe who claim to bo 
Rajputs. 

53 

iinh^p 

HL 

Boatmen, tailing 
anil cultivation. 

Eastern districts .. 

Closely allied to M olls Hr, ete. 

tt 

Smikar 

H. 

Dyeing sloth, ami 
labouring. 

B Uild i>lkl tftr d. 


61 

Tarkihaj- 

E.AD4M. 

Making palm deaf 
omomcnld. 

Eut of tl k 0 province, 

flTirl Oillib. 

A purely occupational cute. 

62 

W 

H. and H. 

Kinirinir, duncmcr i 

Everywhere 

A purely occupational caste. 



and prostitution. 

“1 

Tiyar 

H * 

fkvituig and taking 

Eastern district* ,+ 

Closely allied to Months, etc. 
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List A.—Untouchable and depressed. 

fl) Those tribes and castes who oft untouchable and depressed OH account of thetr unclean 

habits chtejiy t'n the matter of diet. 





Population* 



Growp. 

S ! 

Caste o i 

Eririftii torritc-ry. 

The States. 

Where chiefly 

ftemarkg. 

i 

tribe. 







found. 



= 

3 ! 


Parse curl, 

\Tj* | liH 

Famuli*. 

Person!, 

Male*. 

Female* 




<£ 










I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

,p 

1 : 

Agariya 










2 

Bhulya (□).. 










3 

Bhuiyar (a).. 








Co) Net to be 










confused ttrith 


4 

Ghero «, 



m 





Hhumhar or 

Bhumihar. 


5 

(;haeiva 










6 

Hjiafnlaa ». 









NonAiyfin 
tribe* eif 

7 

Khamdr (M- 

► 68,044 , 

33,635 

34359 

+ * 

V f 


iOjropoj duMJ ict. 

(6) Do not ofit 
pqrk nor beef„ 

HLTZ^pLtTi H 
or &qlfirtwi 


uktiLiiig Ben- 
bunBi! (b). 








The other tribes 
ail eat. port 

gttmpr 

8 

MfiJ hwar 
(Mfinjfri). 








and some ■..’fit 
hoof. 


, 9 

IWika 










10 

Fftiuhiya + * 










11 

Fatari (&) .. 










12 

Sbl 

75351 

33,150 

37,241 

1,454 

731 

673 

Mirz£ipur r Allah¬ 
abad and Banda 











districts.. 



13 

Korwn , . 

467 

222 

245 

¥ + 

fr ■> 

1 » 

MLtffiapur Qtid Be- 
LULTt^i districts. 



H 

Ban mini , * 

- 








Eastern 

35 

Boyar + * 

71*326 

35,714 

35,612 

7444 


3,657 

Benares find Go¬ 

AH eat pork and 

RTOUp. 

\6 

liLtmgar t . 



rakhpur divi- 

■other unclean 

. 

IT 

tfusah&r .. 

•* 






aloTLs r Benares 
State, and Allah¬ 
abad district* 

Xoddi, 

■ 

13 

Saun 

2,273 

1,043 

1,232 

1 t 

fc m 

* * 

Httl tract*, migra¬ 

Sams arc min¬ 

Hill tribes 4 









ting to fnrqi in 
winter. 

ers. ft section 
of the Silpkars. 


15 

Silpkar 

252,403 

130.456 

121,947 

61,334 

31,419 

2WI5 

1 C Elm ml in diVlHiDn, 











Debra thin dis¬ 
trict and Tchri- 


F 6 

20 

Bnkhar 







Garhwnj State. 



21 

Bimlpbor r , 









Domajplakis ■ 
only). H 

22 

23 

Baser 

Dhorkur ,, 

■ ica^si 

54,951 

53.630 

1,32 

667 

m 

Throughout the 
pkine. 

Probably the 

Lowest ooate* 


24 

Bum ** 







in tho province 


25 

DaflUU 









p 

26 

Aliena 

23.(84 

11,992 

(1.092 

■fc H 

■ ■ 

* *f 

Western had q| 

Hunters ond ■ 










the province. 

l&re. Aher^o* 











eat po^ 

Ffijd Gnjup H 

21 

Bfihoha _. | 

\ 43,785 







ate, Bahnliu 
do not. 


28 

FritliIi 

23,072 

20,713 

S.673 

B54 

819 

Rohiikhand and 

* 1 


J 






Alkluibad divi- 
raouip and scat, 
tonsd throughout 






















Oadhr 
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List A,—Untouchable and depressed—{continued). 


(1) Th<m tribes and castes who are untouchable and depressed on account of their unclean 
habits chiefly in the matter of diet —(yon eluded), 





Popultttlotl. 



Group. 

if, 

i 

- 

S-Vttto or 
number. 

British territory. 

Tbfl States. 

Where chiefly 

found 

kqmarki. 


Pen-cmi, 

H *ke r 

Fannie*. 

PrJisons. 

Uftto. 

EemaJ ob, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H 


29 

Bondi 

a 





£ 

Trtrni 

Pinlciiboiiors njid 











drqjnniOTfl, 




> 513 

229 

m 


■i 1- 

- < 

Mircopiijr district 

JvthftHoaArti A 



Kiiljamt 





J 

oud Fyrahad 

w'etinnof Klior 


30 

■J 





f 

division*. 

tPra. 

Purii Group i 
— (whcMT), 

31 

Ktatik 

; 208,233 

I 

, 109,197 

99 m 

1.360 

712 

66a 

Everywhere 

N^, 2^-33 m 


32 

Chik 

Pan! (Including 


park unrl other 
Linrl-cfl.il rood#. 








33 

1446,135 

739.350 

706S03 

13,785 

6,717 

7,008 

Everywhere, but 



T^nnfilih 


ospccally ixtOudh 
and thn oiw\ of 
















tha province. 


r 

34 

. Utilfti 

llhai-^dud- 

136 

63 

73 

■ ■ 

-! ■ 


3futrm mu} Agra 
dhhJflftip 

EaI park, JJn 
touchable, pro¬ 
bably on harder 
lino ol de¬ 

praved rojfteF 


35 

460,663 

Z32.196 

228,467 

961 

432 

m 

East of the prov- 

Kiwp pigs, aot 



ing Rajbhdr), 







Lueo. 

park, eto. 

Mac j 

! 36 

mat 

28 

15 

| 

13 

p * 

F T 

- 

■ F hitniti district .. 

Eat unclean food. 


37 

DIuitl + , 

m \ 









38 , 

K ingltaryi .. 

► 7,399 i 

3,870 




§ « 

Gorakhpur divis- 
eian. 

Ditto, 


39 

Paw^riyei ,. 









40 

IXt'MuIh 

71.340 

35,780 

35,560 

2,132 

1,122 

1,060 

Bo inert* and Go¬ 

Eat flesh and 










rakhpur divt- 
rtiunB and Ik’nii- 

drink liquor. 










res State- 




Total .. , 

/.fNO.078 

L449S&4 

tjwm 


46,SS! 

44JW7 































































UNTOUCHABLE, DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASSES* 
List A.—Untouchable and depressed — (continued), 


( 2 ) Vagrant tribes. 



j 




Population. 


— 




It 


British territory. 

The States, 

Where cliiofly 

Eemark*. 

CrOLJpr 


nr t.rihp. 







found. 

i 


Persons. 

Mules. 

Femilfiti- 

FtoTWM. 

Mato- 

Fotjahuu 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

& 

9 

10 

u 


41 

Beriya 







Sputtered. bat 

These are oU 








chiefly in Benares 

doscly allied. 


41 1 


h 

530 

6,576 

36 

8 

S 

district and Ah 
luhnbad division. 

Many am 

vagrant cri ■ 
nurmls. 


43 

Bhautu 









44 

Hubnm 

1,915 

1,053 

362 

i i 

■■ 

- * 

West of the prov¬ 
ince- 


H ftburii H 

45 

Kanjaj- (io- 
duding 

?3i2ll 

12.476 

10,735 

100 

44 

56 

Everywhere, 


gtcup 


Sapcm and 
Suparin}. 



l 

51 







46 

Kwwal for 

KjLTOU.1). 

103 

57 

* + 

*+ 

■ ■ 

Bum Besikfc and 
Furtnbgurh dis¬ 
tricts* 



47 

Snjisia 

m 

471 1 

415 

m * 

ft ft! 


Meerut division 
and Mamdftbfrd ! 











district. 


* 

43 

Bad* 

j 









4$ 

BajauivB . . 










50 

Bnfgi 

► 34 

19 

15 

■ B 

** 

T * 

Spattered 

Those axO fill 
cLnedy allied. 


51 

Gub! 








They include 
dntaeerB, aero- 

Nut group* ► - 

52 

Kalabera . - 

J 







bate, pig- 

jclr-na. fflnjurwa. 
makers of small 











Oltichs, ole, 
i They wander 











from fair to 
frtir throughout 

E he country * 


1 53 

Nut 

36.232 

18,360 

17372 

806 

45B 

348 

Everywhere. 



54 

Badhik 

1,367 

738 

629 

,, 

i H 


Gamkiipux and 

Nos. 54-56, 50 






ShAhjahunpur 

and 59 *tm 










districts. 

wastes of miiced 
origin for- 


55 

Borwur 

4314 

2,091 

2,223 

' 1 


*. 

GollhJ* district and 
mattered du- 

mod originally 
of yuksstrt of 










where* 

all kinds. 


56 

B^wujkb 

i 5,956 

B.363 

7,593 

■ i 

■ * 

. . 

C'nwnpuie district 




(Bwuri&J— 








UmwLLuo wliB i 


OXtlndi »g 
Hums of Mir- 











»pur dis¬ 











trict. 










57 

Gidliiy u i * 

191 

130 

61 

m m 

I- ft 

- 4 

Am and Morad- 
shad district s. 

Frubnbly an off- 
flboot td Bawa- 











rli* 


' 53 

bah&riu 

]4*U3 

7,522 

6,991 

B ft 

m 4 

fl B 

Jh&um district. 



L 59 

Suavhiya 

31 

16 

15 

r B 

B i 

i ■ 

Pnl] i n. diitricti 




j TMldm- 

H0.44T 

S6.409 

&§fi& 

922 

sw 

4tl 
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List A—Untouchable and depressed— (cot* eluded), 
(3) Those who follow undetin occupations. 

Non.—Theao casp.'fi nft! found ail arei tLo province. 




Popalntioo. 



1 

Glflta ot tf iho. 

Brit Uh territory* 

The Staton, 

Occupation, 

Romatkif. 

5 

1 

4 

m 


Mates, 

Fetna'a*. 

FeisuJiyr 

Mat**, 



] 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

JO 

60 


4T6.634 

251.480 

235.154 

6,084 

3,226 

2,858 

Scavenging 

lihangi boro 

mfludcf the 
following main 
weeper cast™ 
—Bhangi t Kal¬ 
in ■ki, Dhftnuk. 
Hnri, HuEa* L*1 
Bcgi t Rawat, 
Shaikh tfeEat&r* 
Shaikh Bhongi 
emd T*,raihn r 

63 

Ckn&r ,. 

6.197,113 

3.768,339 

3.02S.774 

95.225 

47.357 

47,838 

Leather -working. 


62 

63 

I>hfthgo r 

Ghflmmi + * . + 

j 657 

322 

335 

# 

P -P 

-* 

** 

Making n&w hide 
jkra. Thatching, 

OiEshoota from 
the Cfaamar 

i caste. 

64 

Dhobi 

656,913 

339375 

317.336 

8.992 

4,387 

4,405 

Washing clothes. 


65 

Kori 

9 i 6,472 

469.447 

447,035 

5,885 

3,2?7 

2.623 

; Weaving, 


66 

Modii *. #f 

5,534 

3J57 

2^77 

218 

124 

94 

Slux 1 making, 



TvtaUW *. 

SJSS^J 


4mtJ002 

176.404 


STMS 




Terfil Lfci A -On touchable 
an4 D*ue s$*X. 

! 1,203,848 

5736.7(3 J 

5.465J3S 

2*8 J64 

IOf>642 

103,322 
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UNTOUCHABLE* DEPRESSED AND BACKWARD CLASHES 

List B*—Touchable but depressed. 

(1) Dfjjni (fed tri balls th m ugh th* i f hahi is o n d c . 




Population (British tamlary 



4 



oniyj. 



ftcmnrks. 

i 

Cue to or tribe. 




iVhoio chiefly 

i 

S 

Parsons. 

HeIbl 

FoniAloB, 

found." 



1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

1 

Arakh . p 

8W7 

44 f 6l8 

4I.2S9 

Btindolkhnnd and cen¬ 

An oflahoot of K r hnriger h 


tral parte of thn prs> 

vine*, 






2 

Eaptm# 

BC3 

331 

422 

CawnporO, FiUdipUT, 

Allahabad, and Luck’ 

Thay liv-0 by bogging, and 
rolling domestic urn- 






now district*. 

mrila. 

3 

KiieJrwa 

si 

44 

37 

■ThaiLbi district 

AsmaUtrLbeof oateohu 






makc-m,, 

4 

Kot war 

64 

48 

16 

Mtre&piLr distriot 

An of shoot a£ KbangOj-. 

5 

Them, p 

*1*578 

l«*7IS 

14,660 

Tara i and Bhnbar 

Hie e;ains varies crash 







derably and is jniprov - 
iitg. 


■T&tal B{1) 

1MW? 

61A09 

56,624 




* None oro found in tbe Btatea* 


( 2) Depressed o n acco unt of their tradition a l occupa (io m . 


No-til—N oa, 6, B and ? found elII over the province. 




Population, 


1 

1 

Cant* of 

British territory, 

The 8katea. 

Oectipft [ ion. 

tribe. 







I 


Parson*. 

Mali's. ■ 

Femoleft. 

Persons. 

Moles. 

Females, 


S-r 

& 









1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 1 

Beldar .« 

44.(17 

22,406 

21*711 

89 

50 

39 

Earthwork 

7 

Khartt *. 

355 

186 

170 

■ * 

- * 

-* 

Mil. Icing 
mala, 

S 

EC<TTT^V*W.r . . 

760,509 

394*212 

366*397 

12*336 

6,294 

6,042 1 

Potter* *. 

9 

Ltiaij'i .. 

464.162 

23I30B * 1 

m634 

7,135 

3.540 

3,595 

Earthwork 
and mak¬ 
ing soit- 


Tefal J9(2) ., 

i£69j44 

652Jt2 


19.560 

9£S4 

9.676 


TotilLlitB., 

1,387.677 

714,121 

673,556 

19460 

9M1 

9,676 


Total Dfvwri 
elusti (A-rB) 

1 

( 1^591,525 

6,452-834 

, 6,138.691 

228424 

M 5.526 

112499 



Hmnark?, 


10 


Mflmbpw o[ cofltoH 
P.SM. 6* 7* and 9 
only untouch¬ 
able if they oat 
unctoan lo*d* They 
iff aE dcs- 
tended from Lu- 

nijti. 

Found in Baeti and 
Qonkhpor diai. 
t riut h Only. 

I n dint net# the 
Ktimhftr Lii report- 
ed tci h& ootWidor- 

ed untouehaliK 
bul thin is not the 
gfnrel t»w. In 
f&Ct, it te a little 
difficult to decido 

whether ho £h do * 
pnawd or not. 
On the whole f 
think ho iJ. 
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APPENDIX No. 3, 

Miscellaneous notes, 

(1) Note on migratim in the fterhiml district* 

1- fho Bhotcyaa of Painkkanda alone are permitted bj the Tibetans to eross the 
border. The chief :vrtielo^ of ure saIfc T wooh sheep And goats p ponies and borax„ 

which are paid for lq cash or by the export of grain and cloth. The merchandise is carried 
mi pack animals or by the Bhotiyas themselves. The gmi n t etc. „ is carried in a kind of pack- 
saddle (phrmehfi) hruiging on either side of the nmmars back, For cloth the animals used 
arc yaks {rh ntr or juha# and asses. The frontier remains open from ttie end of June 
up to the middle of October. Though the Bhotiyaa only are allowed to trade direct with 
Fib ^ yet the people of \\ estem "Nagpur T Malta Kaliphat and Maikiianda also take grain 
through Niti and Mamt paa^e-H and h ing salt in exchange. Daring the winter the Bhotivag 
move down the Gangetic valley and reach Kotdwara or Rumiuigar. 

2. The people of Badhan, Kapiri r Karakot, PiiiJ-j.rwar, and West Pindarpnr* the 
poorer people of Malta Dasoli and Nandak export mustard oil to Johar and bring wool 
back from there. 

3. During the winter there is a general exodus to the markets at the foot of the hills 
to untain the year s supply of sugar, cloth and salt. Such a jotirney to the bhubhar is known 
m dhakmjma. Throughout the paUis adjoining the belt of the reserved forest, i.e., in the 
southern pattis ol Maljn Sal an and the greater part of TaLia and Ganga Satin i, labour in 
the forests during the winter is a considerable source of income. The work takes the form 
of the annual repairs to roads and the cutting of bamboos and timber, 

-L The furnishing of supplies to pilgrims visiting the shrine of Badrinath anti Kedar- 
nath is one of the important trades in the district. Some ixinias from Bijuor and AI mom 
districts have migrated to and settled on the pilgrim route. Some men of the district take 
their milch rattle to the pilgrim route during the season to supply milk to the pilgrims. 
(Very few Garbwalis have migrated out of the district for trade.)" 

Some txmia* from the plains have settled at Kotdwam. Dogadda and Lansdowne, 

About fifty thousand pilgrims from all over India visit the shrines of Badrmath and 
Kedanmth every year from May to October. The Improved roads have increased the flow 
of the pilgrim traffic. 

5. There are very few industries in this district and the pressure on the available 
land for cultivation is rapidly increasing with the growing papulation. As a result large 
numbers of Garhwalls have emigrated to -Simla, Mu.s^oorie! Naini Tal and other parts of 
India in search of employ ment. 

The Garhwalls generally emigrate between the ages of 15 and 25, leaving their young 
wivoa at home, and often remain away for 5 or S years. He absence from home upsets 
their domestic arrangements and their young wires often go into the keeping of other persons, 
i’hia leads to criminal prosecutions and divorces. The chief object in Launching prosecutions 
is, however, not to get back the wife but to obtain the bride-price from tho co-respondent. 
When the money is obtained a UuLuca (deed of relinquishment) is executed. The absence 
of the father from home also prejudicially affects the education of the children. 

(2) Contact* between Nepal and district Gorakhpur. 

L. A periodic movement of population takes place twice a year between the north 
Oi Gorakhpur district and the tarai of Nepal, Although routs in Nepal have gone up 
within the last Id years land Is still cheaper there than in the north of Gorakhpur where 
the pressure on the land is greater. 

A very Large number of persons go to Nepal at the time of paddy sowings. The exact 
number cannot bo estimated. Half of them actually toko Lund on rent, so \v jarhaa (trans¬ 
planted rico) aud return to their homes. The other half go there to work as farm labourers, 
for labour in the Nepal tarai is scarce. The success of these pahi-bisht (absentee) cultivators 
depends on the honesty of the people in Nopal. The young plants are left entirely to the 
care of Nature, but mischief to these crops by the people settled in the Nopal tarn* is rarely 
heard of. When the crops ripen the second emigration of the year takes place. The 
cultivators go to their respective fields, out the crops, and bring them back to Gorakhpur. 
A large number of labourers again accompany them, for farm labourers are necessary to 
harvest the crops. This second emigrant stream is naturally bigger as it is accompanied 
by numbers of bullock-carts and their drivera, to bring in the groin. The emigrants are 
all male as Indian women do not go far from their homos to work in the fields/" 

It may be noted that these two emigrations of the year do not affect the census figures, 
as the only crop concerned is jarhan which is always harvested by the month of November. 

2. Another interesting form of periodic migration from ail over Gorakhpur district 
is that of a large number of Brahmans, Bhats and Bosaundhls to Nepal soon after the 
Dasehra, They return about Jeth. The Bkats of i£an» Dili (a village in Buasgaon tuhsil) 

'fceabiutfcAnijbBoii lih’tivi.-m Appaudii F to '.'liiiptur XIT, 

St 


Bhotiya or 

Tibetan 

trade* 


JoSar trade. 


The 

Bhabhfv 

trade. 


The 

pilgrim 
route trade. 


Emigration 
from the 
district 


For 

cultivation. 


Religious 

contacts. 
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miscellaneous notes. 


Gurkha 

soldiers. 


Permanent 
nwjrati&n. 


make it a point to return before the J7oZi leal they be counted as dead. The reason for 
this migration is that Indians have practically a monoply of spiritual leadership of the 
Nepalese. They go as priests, palmists and fwntf. The contact & purely a reBgions 
one and the influence of these people is no doubt very great. No estimate of their 

numbers c&rt be made, „ „ _ t ^ t , 

3. There is of coui^ a constant stream of Gurkhas passing down to Uorakhpur 

Itself to be enrolled as recruits for the Army, and of soldiers passing backwards and 
forwards on leave or returning home to Nepal on retirement. Pensioners also oome down. 
Their contact with the Qorathpuris is* however, slight though of course it has been 
continuous over a considerable period- 

4. The only Form of permanent migration which appears to have taken place over 
the border in recent times is that of the Tharus which has been referred to in paragraph 12 
of the note on Thants in Appendix D to Chapter XII- 
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